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EDITOR'S  PREFACE. 


As  a  fittme  and,  it  is  hoped,  welcome  accompaniment  to  the 
translation  of  my  friend  Dr.  Pauli's  eicellent  Life  of  King 
Alfred,  the  Pablisher  has  judiciously  selected  Orosius,  the 
work  of  our  great  West-Saxon  Monarch,  which  most 
loudly  called  for  republication,  not  only  on  account  of  its 
scarcity  and  cost,  but  also  because  of  the  glaring  inaccu- 
racies, both  in  the  text  and  translation,  of  the  only  existing 
edition.* 

From  the  necessity  of  writing  an  introductory  essay  I 
am  relieyed  by  the  ample  and  satisfactory  account  giyen  of 
the  woik  by  Dr.  Pauli ;  yet  a  few  irotiB  may  not  be  deemed 
auperfluous. 

The  reasons  for  ascribing  the  Anglo-Saxon  yersion  ot 
Orosius  to  Alfred,  are,  if  not  incontroyertible,  at  least  of 
sufficient  weight  to  justify  us  in  concurring  in  the  general 
beliefl  That  such  labours  were  not  foreign  to  his  studies, 
may  be  seen  in  the  Preface  to  his  yersion  of  Boethius: 
iElfpeb  kuninj  p»f  pealhjrob  fiyfe  bee.  *}  hie  op  bec-lebene  on 
e^if c  fenbe :  JTm^  JElfred  was  the  interpreter  of  this  hook 
(Boethius)^  and  turned  it  from  hook' Latin  into  English. 
Though  referring  to  another  work,  this  passage,  in  combina- 
tion with  the  Introduction  of  the  Voyages  of  Ohthere  and 
Wul£Btan,t  seems  strongly  to  fayour  iOfred's  claim.  We 
haye,  besides,  the  positive,  though  later,  testimony  of  William 
of  Malmesbuiy,  who,  speaking  of  Alfred's  literary  labours, 
says :  plurimam  partem  KomansB  bibliothecs  Anglorum  auri- 
bus  dedit,  opimam  prasdam  peregrinarum  mercium  civium 
usibus  conyectans,  cuius  prsBcipui  sunt  Orosius,  etc. ;  a  very 
great  part  of  Roman  literature  he  gave  to  English  ears,  con* 
veying  a  rieh  booty  of  foreign  wares  for  the  use  qfhis  eountry* 
men,  the  chief  of  which  are  Orosius,  etc. 

•  ThB  Anelo-Saxoo  Version  from  the  Hietorian  Orosius.  Bj  JElfred  the 
Great.  Together  with  an  English  translation  from  the  Anglo-Saxon*  Bj  the  Hon. 
Paines  Banrington.    London,    mdcclxxiii. 

t  See  p.  248.    Ohthepe  r»be  hif  hlajrojibe  JEXfptbt  kynmcsc^  tlo. 


wi  editob's  pbeface. 

With  respect  to  the  version  itself,  it  is  in  general  para* 
phrastic,  and  in  many  instances  inaccurate,  evincing,  on  the 
part  of  its  author,  but  slender  acquaintance  with  the  language 
of  the  original.  Indeed,  from  the  date  of  tte  subversion 
of  the  Boman  republic,  Alj&ed*s  work  is  only  a  meagre 
epitome,  exhibiting  little  more  than  the  heads  of  the  several 
chapters. 

The  only  ancient  manuscript  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  version 
of  Orosius  known  to  exist,  is  in  the  Cottonian  Library, 
marked  Tiberius,  B.  1.  As  far  as  penmanship  is  concerned, 
it  is  unquestionably  a  precious  and  beautiful  volume,  though 
manifestly  the  handiwork  of  an  illiterate  scribe.  On  account 
of  its  antiquitv  (not  later  than  the  tenth  century),  it  has, 
however,  been  held  in  a  degree  of  estimation  hardly  justified 
by  its  intrinsic  worth.  This  being  the  only  source  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  text,  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  variations 
existing  among  the  several  transcripts.* 

The  attention  of  the  student  is  directed  to  certain  ano- 
malies in  the  Anglo-Saxon  text,  occurring  occasionally  in  the 
endings  of  nouns  substantive,  and  the  imperfect  plurals  of 
verbs  and  infinitives.  These  consist  chiefly  in  the  substitu- 
tion of  a  for  o,  and  vice-versay  as  namon  for  naman,  bef  cupon 
infin.  for  befcupan,  byban,  paepan,  eoban,  for  bybon,  psepon, 
eubon.  Similar  anomalies  occur  also  in  Alfred's  Boethius. 
Are  they  West-Saxon  ? 

The  present  text  is  founded  on  a  careful  collection  of  thai 
of  Barrington  with  the  Cottonian  manuscript.  The  transla^ 
tion  is  close  and  almost  literal,  though,  at  the  same  time,  read- 
able as  an  independent  work.  With  the  aid  of  the  Outline 
of  Anglo-Saxon  Grammar  (after  Bask)  and  the  Glossary 
appended  to  the  Orosius,  the  volume  will,  it  is  hoped,  render 
tne  acquisition  of  our  noble  mother-tongue  a  study  as  agree- 
able  as  it  is  valuable ;  for  without  a  competent  knowledge  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon,  no  one  can  be  a  critical  English  scholar. 

Though  here,  perhaps,  somewhat  out  of  ^ace,  I  must  be 
allowed,  in  illustration  of  a  long-disputed  point  in  the  geo- 
graphy of  the  North,  to  add  a  few  words  relative  to  what 
raav  justly  be  pronounced  the  most  valuable  portion  ot 
Alfred's  work :  the  Voyages  of  Ohthere  and  Wultetan. 

*  Of  snoh  transoriptA  Daines  Barrineton  notes  the  followinff :  1.  The  Lander- 
dale,  formerl/  at  Ham  Hoose,  but  no  umg»r  to  be  be  fonnd  Uiere,  marked  M.L. 
3.  The  Ballard,  marked  B.T.  a.  The  fiatton,  narked  M.1L  i.  The  filstofa^ 
marked  £.T. 
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Having  doubled  the  North  Cape  and  visited  the  countries 
about  the  White  Sea,  Ohthere  Twhose  home  was  in  Halgo- 
land,  ikne  most  northern  part  of  Norway)  proceeded  south- 
ward to  the  port  of  Scirinfi;esheal  ;*  sailing  whence,  after 
crossing  the  Cattegat,  he  had  Gbtland  ^Jutland)  on  his 
right,  and  then  Seeland.  From  the  mention  of  islands  on 
his  lefb,  it  would  seem  that  he  sailed  between  Moen  and  See- 
land ;  for  I  cannot  agree  with  Dahlmann  (Forschungen,  Th. 
I.  and  G^ch.  v.  Dannem.  I.  p.  65,)  and  Paidi,  in  supposing 
that  Ohthere  passed  through  the  Great  Belt.  The  Gotland 
of  Wulfistan  is  evidently  the  Swedish  island  of  that  name. 

B.  Thobpe. 


TRANSLATOR'S  PREFACE. 

This  translation  is  offered  to  the  public  with  the  diffidence 
which  must  ever  accompany  the  attempt  to  render  into  one 
language,  thoughts  expressed  in  another.  In  this  particular 
case,  the  difficulty  of  tne  translator's  task  has  been  increased 
by  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  author's  style.  In  his  love  for 
his  subiect,  and  his  eagerness  to  do  it  justice,  and  to  establish 
facts  hitherto  considered  doubtful,  he  crowds  so  much  matter 
into  his  sentences  as  often  to  render  them  involved,  and,  in 
many  cases,  rugged  and  abrupt.  But  when  the  difficulties 
are  once  fairly  mastered,  our  sense  of  perplexity  is  lost  in 
admiration  at  the  enthusiasm,  patience,  learning,  and  skilly 
with  which  Dr.  Paull,  from  such  defective  materials,  has  con- 
structed a  work  so  rich  in  interest. 

The  study  of  the  biographv  of  men,  who,  by  their  talents 
and  virtues,  have  made  for  themselves  a  place  in  the  world's 
history,  has  a  value  apart  from  the  intellectual  pleasure  it 
affords.    Longfellow  says. 

Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us 
We  may  make  our  lives  sublime. 

•  Of  this  port  Mr.  AsU,  the  latest  and  best  tnmslator  of  the  Hetmskringla, 
thus  speaks:  **  Skiriugssalr,  respecting  the  positioa  of  which  so  many  of  the 
most  learned  inquirers  have  been  at  variance  and  in  doubt,  and  which  has  been 
sought  for  in  Baliuuslehn,  in  Skanef  in  the  nngiibourliood  of  Stockholmf  and  even 
m  Prussia ;  although  bnth  Snorri  and  the  authors  uf '  Sogurbrot  *  and  *  Fagnr^ 
sUmia*  espressly  refer  it  to  Vestfuld.**  etc 
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And  Burelj  the  carefVil  investigation  of  the  records  of  tht 
life  of  this  great  King  cannot  but  be  of  peculiar  interest  ia 
these  days ;  for  it  will  show  us  that  true  power  and  great- 
ness arise  from  the  practice  of  justice  and  morality  |  and 
that  without  these,  skill,  ambition,  and  courage,  however 
specious  and  however  brilliant,  serve  but  as  liehts  to  daaale 
and  mislead.  Above  all,  the  History  of  Alfred's  life  sliows 
that  a  firm  religious  faith  beautifies  the  character  in  all  its 
relations,  and  enables  the  mind  to  rise  superior  to  all  trials, 
however  severe. 

A.  P. 

Wareham. 


DR.  PAULI'S  PREFACE. 

Thb  plan  of  the  following  work  was  conceived  at  Oxford, 
in  the  JN  ovember  of  the  eventful  year  1848,  at  a  time  when 
German  hearts  trembled,  as  they  had  seldom  done  before^  for 
the  preservation  of  their  Fatherland,  and  especially  for  the 
contmuance  of  those  States  which  were  destined  by  Heaven 
for  the  protection  and  support  of  Germany.  That  was  a 
fearful  winter!  Various  misgivings  as  to  my  abode  in  a 
foreign  land  arose  on  the  receipt  of  such  senous  accounts 
from  home.  A  dailv  visit  to  the  venerable  old  Bodleian 
Library,  with  its  wealth  of  literature,  and  especially  its  valu- 
able manuscripts,  could  alone,  for  a  few  hours,  dicNsipate  my 
gloomy  thoughts.  In  spite  of  these,  and  almost  impercep« 
tibly  to  myseu,  I  took  a  growing  interest  in  the  history  of  the 
struggles  and  victories  of  Alfred  of  fche  West  Saxons. 

I  resolved  to  select  the  Life  of  this  most  excellent  King  as 
a  starting-point  for  my  future  studies  in  English  History — to 
which  I  had  lately  received  a  fresh  impulse  on  account  of  my 
project  of  continuing  Lappenberg*s  "  History  of  England,'*^ 
which  the  worthy  Author  was  obliged  to  leave  incomplete, 
owing  to  the  serious  disease  in  his  eyes. 

I  was  most  eagerly  pursuing  my  preparations  for  the  Life 
of  Alfred,  when  other  engagements  intervened,  and  prevented 
me  from  taking  any  steps  towards  its  accomplishment  unti) 
the  commencement  of  the  following  autumn ;  and  now,  aftei 
various  and  frequently  longer  interruptions,  the  work  is  first 
completed.    Nearly  two  whole  years  have  passed,  and  th« 
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ejros  of  the  world  are  still,  as  then,  fixed,  but  more  eameetly, 
on  the  solution  of  things  in  Germany. 

It  has  been  my  aim.  to  describe  the  high  moral  position 
which  Alfred  occupies  in  the  organic  development  of  the 
history  of  the  liberties  of  England,  according  to  my  best 
ability,  and  from  thai  point  of  view  which  German  historical 
research  into  the  most  authentic  sources  of  information  has 
established.  After  a  thorough  investigation,  I  am  by  no 
means  certain  that  the  paucity  of  material  is  one  of  the  most 
serious  impediments  to  the  work.  These  consist  purtljr  in 
the  dif&culty  which  exists  in  combining  original  historical 
inquiry  with  the  narration  of  past  facts, — and  partly  in  my 
own  inability  to  compensate  lor  poverty  of  resource  by  a 
fiuent  style  of  composition.  Neither  do  I  feel  myself  nree 
from  fault  in  the  critical  part  of  the  work ;  but  here  the 
errors  arise  from  my  love  for  the  subject,  and  not  from  the 
idle  vanity  of  authorship. 

I  look,  then,  with  confidence,  to  the  sentence  which  strict 
and  impartial  judges  may  pass  upon  my  work.  It  is  written 
by  a  German,  and  for  Germans ;  and,  as  it  is  hoped,  in  the 
spirit  of  German  inquiry.  What  the  author  owes  to  the 
hterature  of  his  own  country,  is  &ithfully  acknowledged  in 
its  proper  place.  The  coimtry  of  the  Aneio-Saxons  not  only 
opened  to  nim  all  its  wealth  of  materials  S)r  his  work,  but  he 
owes  much  gratitude  for  the  personal  friendship  of  the  most 
able  literary  men  of  England-— such  as  Kemble  and  Thorpe ; 
and  for  the  kind  assistance  rendered  him  by  the  officers  of 
the  Bodleian  Library,  the  British  Museum,  and  of  other  large 
collections  of  books  in  that  country. 

I  have  employed  those  authorities  that  have  been  published 
in  England,  or  else  gathered  my  information  from  manu- 
scripts, whose  confused  orthography  I  did  not  attempt  to 
arrange  in  consecutive  order,  as  Jacob  Ghrimm  has  done  with 
respect  to  the  German  dialects.  May  the  ereat  master  of 
this  excellent  system  pardon  me,  when  he  kams  that  this 
disregard  of  his  example  was  prompted  by  my  desire  of 
thoroughly  imderstanding  the  originals,  and  tnat  my  frequent 
difficulty  has  rather  been  to  rise  above  ^e  idiomatic  structure 
of  the  lan^;uafi;es  pf  the  ninth  century.  And  now  let  the  book 
■peak  for  itseBl 
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INTRODUCTION. 


eraXSAL   BUICMABT — BXTLEW   OF  THB  AUl'HOBITIES   7B0M 

'j  WHICH  Alfred's  history  is  derived. 

li  Wheit  Theodoric  the  Great  established  his  Gothic  King- 

dom upon  the  ruins  of  the  Eoman  Empire,  his  people  had  not 
attained  those  settled  habits  which  are  requisite  lor  the  firm 
establishment  of  a  state  ;  nor  did  they  possess  sufficient  in- 
!|       .  •        temal  strength  to  make  any  lasting  resistance  against  the 
it  preponderating  influence  of  the  still  classic  land  of  the  South. 

JTie  great  migration  of  population  from  East  to  West  had 
by  no  means  ceased  ;  and  scarcely  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  elapsed  after  the  death  of  Odoacer's  conqueror, 
when  with  the  independence  of  the  Goths  almost  every  trace 
of  his  operations  disappeared.  Charlemagne,  at  the  head  of 
his  Prankish  army,  conquered  the  mighty  Teutonic  power, 
and  won  the  imperial  crown  of  the  "western  Kingdom. 
After  him  there  never  existed  a  leader'  amongst  the  Ger- 
mans whose  personal  influence  was  sufficiently  powerful  to 
keep  united  under  one  sceptre  a  great  nation  composed 
of  so  many  different  races.  Althougli  the  boundaries  esta- 
blished by  him  between  his  kingdom  and  the  Sclavonians, 
Moors,  and  Scandinavians,  became  in  later  times  rather  en- 
larged than  confirmed,  and  although  his  great  and  power- 
ful laws  and  institutions  still  continued  for  many  centuries 
to  be  reverenced,  especially  amongst  the  Franks,  still  his 
kingdom  always  continued  to  descend  in  a  divided  form  to 
his  posteri^.  It  was  not  so  much  the  freahly-awakened 
influence  of^  Borne,  as  an  impulse  originating  from  the  Ger- 
man people  themselves,  which  led  them  tp  endeavour  to  ob- 
tain a  division  of  races,  and  a  geographical  distribution  of  the 
lands  which  had  now  become  their  own,  and  with  the  political 
knowledge  communicated  to  them  by  Charlemagne,  to  fonix 
single  independent  states. 
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Alfred  of  Weasex,  the  only  ruler  of  Eagland  ever  sot 
named  the  Great*,  had  to  endure  infinitely  greater  trials, 
and  during  the  principal  part  of  his  life,  to  wage  a  far  more 
difficult  war,  than  any  of  the  other  celebrated  kings  of  the 
German  race ;  notwithstanding  this,  with  the  most  unwearied 
perseverance,  he  founded  institutions  which  remain  to  this 
day,  and  constitute  one  of  the  most  important  links  in  the 
progressive  political  development  of  the  powerful  Saxon 
people  on  the  British  island.  Without  doubt,  this  was  also 
essentially  advanced  by  the  peculiar  character  of  his  sub- 
jects, and  the  isolated  position  of  the  country  where  they  had 
become  settled.  It  seems  almost  as  if  the  branch  of  Angles 
and  Saxons  which  had  separated  itself  from  the  parent-stem 
so  firmly  rooted  on  the  continent,  had  in  a  short  time  put 
forth  more  vigorous  shoots  in  the  fertile  soil  of  the  island, 
than  the  Franks  had  done  in  conquered  G^ul,  or  even  the 
aacient  Saxons  in  their  own  home.  The  priests  and  nobles 
of  Charlemagne  already  attended  the  schools  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  and  the  learned  Alcuin  waa  anxious  to  return  from 
the  Frankish  court  to  the  convent  library  at  York.  When 
Alfred  died,  his  relation  Henry,  the  father  of  Otho  the  Great, 
who  brought  the  Eoman  Empu'e  into  Germany,  was  a  young 
man,  and  Christian  education  was  only  in  its  first  infimcy 
amongst  his  Saxon  people. 

On  turning  our  attention  to  the  records  of  those  three 
German  princes  who  were  called  the  Great,  it  seems  as 
though  their  history  was  destined  to  the  same  fate — that  of 
being  early  blended  with  popular  tradition.  And  yet  how 
much  difference  there  is  between  them !  Among  the  Teutonic 
people,  the  image  of  Theodoric  was  almost  entirely  merged  in 
the  indistinct  form  of  a  dark,  gigantic  hero,  so  long  the  theme 
of  many  a  German  song.  Charlemagne  became  the  hero  of 
Europe,  in  Germanic  and  Celtic  poetry  and  romances ;  not- 
withstanding this,  the  traces  of  his  historical  existence  are 
clear  enough,  and  Eginhard  has  left  to  all  ages  a  faithful  pic- 
ture of  his  personal  appearance.  Alfred's  name,  on  the  con- 
trary, lapsed  into  that  myth  which  to  this  day  obsciu*es  it, 
and  which,  to  careless  eyes,  effaces  the  lives  and  deeds  of 
celebrated  men  from  the  pages  of  history.     Of  him  also  his 

1  He  was  first  destisnatod  tbos  tn  the  tatecDth  cent  117. 
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people  siing^,  but  the  old  Pagan  charm  of  those  songs  has  long 
a^o  been  broken ;  for  the  z^ous  Church,  in  her  ^rvent  gra- 
titude to  him,  embodied  him  in  her  legends ;  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  later  stories  of  the  monks  may  have  freouently 
originated  in  their  cells,  and  have  been  the  result  ot  pious 
fraud.  Who  can  decide  what  traditionary  husk  is  the 
easier  to  remove  in  order  to  reach  the  solid  kernel  of  true 
history? 

Although  Alfred  lived  at  a  time  when  our  perception  of 
his  individuality  is  not  obscured  by  the  shadowy  clouds 
of  tradition,  and  in  a  country  where  the  sober  prose  of 
reality  had  early  taken  the  place  of  all  the  poetry  of  more 
southern  lands,  yet  he  was  never  fortunate  enough  to  find  a 
Cassiodorus  or  an  Eginhard  amongst  those  by  whom  he  was 
surrounded.  At  the  first  glance,  indeed,  Asser  might  be 
compared  with  the  latter ;  but,  if  the  G^sta  Alfredi  is  some- 
what more  closely  observed,  one  doubt  after  another  will 
arise,  whether,  in  the  form  which  is  preserved  to  us,  this  can 
really  be  the  work  of  that  bishop  who  was  so  trusted  by  his 

I  In  the  80-called  "  Proverbs  of  King  Alfred,"  quoted  by  Kemble  in  his  *'  Solo* 
moD  and  Saturn,**  1S48,  p.  226,  ff. 

"Alfred 
Englene  herd 
Englene  darling 
in  Enkelonde  he  was  King. 
Alfred  be  was  in  Enkelonde  a  king 
Wei  swipe  strong  and  lossnm  ping; 
he  was  king  and  cleric 
full  wel  he  louede  Godes  were ; 
he  was  wis  on  his  word 
And  war  on  his  work 
he  was  pe  winste  mon 
pad  was  in  Engelonde  on.** 

And  Layaxnon's  Brut  ed.  Sir  F.  Madden,  1S48, 1 269. 

Seo9t$en  per  efter 

numie  hundred  wintre 

cone  Alfred  pe  King 

Engelondes  deorling 

And  wrat  pe  lagan  on  Englis,  &c. 

Both  poems  originated  in  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  when  the  Saxon 
feelings  of  the  English  people  leiog  revived  in  their  first  attempts  at  literatui^ 
heyt  doubtlessly  remembered  w  th  gratitude  him  who  had  achieved  their  fonnti 

b2 
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king.  Criticism  has  been  frequently  employed  on  this  little 
book,  but  it  has  never  decided  the  important  question.  For 
my  own  part,  1  shall  not  undertake  to  solve  such  a  problem 
in  its  full  extent ;  and  I  doubt  much  whether  it  is  possible 
to  determine  the  point  with  absolute  certainty.  I  find,  so 
far,  that,  with  the  single  exception  of  Thomas  Wright,  in  tlie 
"  Biographia  Literaria  Britannica,  I.,  405-413,"  no  one  has 
thought  of  denying  the  authenticity  of  the  book ;  the  best 
English  and  German  authors  rather  maintain  that  it  was 
really  written  by  Asser,  and  is  our  best  authority  for  the  life 
of  this  great  king^ 

I  cannot  altogether  avoid  considering  it  in  this  light ;  but 
I  will  bring  forward  those  parts  of  the  work  which,  after 
much  attentive  examination,  I  believe  to  be  correct,  as  well  as 
those  which  appear  to  be  spurious  or  inaccurate. 

Unfortunately,  we  possess  no  good  manuscript  of  this  bio- 
graphy. The  most  ancient,  a  Cottonian  MS.,  0th o,  a.  XII., 
a  relic  of  the  tenth  century,  was  lost  in  the  destructive  fire 
which  so  seriously  injured  Sir  Bichard  Cotton's  library,  in 
the  year  1781.  Happily  for  us,  however,  Wise^,  in  his  edition 
of  Asser,  has  preserved  a  copy  of  this  manuscript,  from  which 
we  leam  that  it  did  not  contain  many  records  which  we  find 
in  other  manuscripts,  and  especially  in  the  latest  and  most 
doubtful  ones.  These  are  collected  under  the  nanje  of  the 
Chronicon  Fani  S.  Neoti  sive  Annales  Johannis  Asserii, 
which  is  nothing  more  than  a  bad  compilation  from  the 
Saxon  Chronicle,  and  from  various  unauthentic  legends,  and 
which  has  been  received  into  the  most  modem  MSS.,  exe- 
cuted so  late  as  the  sixteenth  century,  and  also  into  the 
careful  Editio  Princeps  of  Archbishop  Parker,  in  1574, 
whether  piurposely  or  from  oversight,  it  is  impossible  to  say^. 
Wise's  correct  criticism  has,  however,  preserved  the  text  of 
the  tenth  century. 

We  also  find  that  Florence  of  Worcester  copied  a  large 
portion  of  the  biography  into  his  Chronicle.     It  is,  therefore, 

*  Pertz  Monum.  Hist.  G^rm.  i.  p.  449,  n.  84,  where  Asser  is  quoted  as  "vitae 
Alfred!  auctor  coaevus."  Vide  Lappenberg's  History  of  England,  L  S.  xlviii., 
611 ;  and  Utterly  Kemble,  **  Tlie  Saxons  in  England,"  ii.  42,  n. 

*  Annales  remm  gestarum  iElfredi  auctore  Asserio  Mencvensi  rec.  F.  Wim 
Oion.  1722,  a. 

'  MonumentA  Historica  Britannl  :a,  preface,  p.  79,  80. 
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aecessarv  at  this  stage  of  our  inquiry  to  notice  the  latter 
historical  work.  "When  we  consider  its  almost  literal  agree- 
ment with  our  biography,  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that 
As;!ier  is  not  once  recognised  as  an  authority.  Florence 
casually  mentions  him  only  twice;  once  in  the  year  872, 
wlieu,  on  occasion  of  Werfrith's  elevation  to  the  bishopric  of 
Worcester,  he  includes  him  in  a  very  incorrect  list  of  learned 
in  I'll,  although  he  flourished  at  a  later  period  at  the  court  of 
Alfred;  and  again,  in  the  utterly  inexplicable  record  of  the 
vear  883: 

Aasera  Scir«tbamen8i  episoopo  defuncto  saocedit  Saitbelmos,  &c : 

whereas  we  learn  from  Asser  himself,  that  he  was  notknowii 
or  confided  in  by  the  king  until  885. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  likewise  informs  us,  that 
Asjier,  Bishop  of  Sherborne,  died  in  910 ;  and  we  find  his 
signature,  "  Asser  episcopus,"  affixed  to  authentic  documents 
so  late  a.s  the  year  909^.  We  have,  then,  nothing  to  do  with 
the  above-named  record,  except  simply  to  reject  it'.- 

We  look  in  vain  for  the  reasons  which  induced  Florence  to 
conceal  the  name  of  the  author  from  whose  work  he  literally 
copied  large  portions  ;  perhaps  he  thought  it  superfiuous  to 
mention  a  book  which  must  have  been  generally  known  in 
tlie  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century'^,  when  he  took  the 
liberty  of  plagiarising  from  it  at  his  own  discretion. 

But  did  he  really  take  all  his  Chronicle  from  Asser? 
IVIight  he  not  have  had  before  him  either  Asser's  Latin 
trannlation  of  the  Annals  from  850  to  887,  or  even  the  original 
Saxon  Chronicle  ?  This  opinion  has  strong  probability  in  its 
favour;  but  then  the  question  arises,  whether  the  strictly 
annalistic  sections  of  Asser's  work  were  not  added  at  a  later 
period  to  the  biographical  parts  of  the  original  Vita,  in  that 
episodical  form  whicn  has  descended  to  us.  But,  according 
to  the  lost  Cottonian  MS.,  we  find  them  already  in  existence 
in  the  tenth  century,  long  before  Florence  transcribed  them ; 
and  this  peculiar  and  strange  mingling  of  annals  and  biogra- 
phy would  seem  actually  to  have  proceeded  from  our  Asser, 
and  to  have  been  the  original  form  of  his  work. 

»  Kemble,  Cod.  Diplom.  n.  835,  837,  1077, 1082,  1087. 

»  Vuk  Thorpe's  New  Edition  of  Florent.  Wigom.  Cbroo.  i.  96. 

<  Florence  died  July  7tb,  1118.    iL  72,  Ed.  Thorpe. 
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Lappenberg^,  on  various  well-established  grounds,  indinet 
to  the  opinion  that  the  Annals  themselves — at  least,  those  of 
the  years  879,  884,  885,  886,  and  887— are  the  work  of 
Asser ;  but  that  the  literal  agreement  of  the  rest  with  the 
words  of  the  Chronicles,  preclude  the  idea  of  their  being  his 
composition. 

There  are  good  reasons  for  beUevin^  that  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicles  were  first  commenced  under  Alfred,  and  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  oldest  edition  we  possess,  their  reckoning 
began  soon  after  890.  Composed  on  the  Latin  model,  they 
consisted  of  materials  of  all  Kinds,  and  were  originated  at  a 
time  when  Alfred  and  his  contemporaries  were  activelv  en- 
gaged in  improving  their  native  language.  Asser,  the  Welsh- 
man, must  have  understood  Saxon :  he  had,  undoubtedly,  the 
Chronicle  of  890  before  him,  when,  in  893^,  he  wrote  the  life 
of  his  king ;  but  the  continuation,  which  treats  of  the  last 
years  of  Alfred's  reign,  and  which  was  written  in  the  follow- 
ing century,  he  could  not  have  possessed.  He  might,  indeed, 
have  also  had  a  Latin  copy  of  the  Chronicle,  from  whence 
he,  and  Florence  afber  him,  derived  the  dates  of  their  general 
history.  I  perceive,  with  pleasure,  that  the  annalistic  dates  of 
both  these  authors,  with  only  few  exceptions,  agree  literally 
with  the  most  ancient  MSS.  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle, 
which  are  also  of  "West  Saxon  origin,  and  especially  with  the 
oldest  Cambridge  copies.  The  following  are  selected  exam- 
ples of  this  agreement : 

Asser.  Florence.  Chbon.  Sax. 

A.  860.  Tioco  faneriji  duminati  snnt.  Wealstowe  geweald  abtoD. 

A.  874.  Cnidam  insipienti  ministro  rega,  Annm  nnwisum  cjningM  f^ffie, 

A.  881.  Finito  proelio  pagani  equis  inyentis  QDter  weai^  se  here  geborsod  Kfter 

eqoites  facti  sunt.  pam  gefeobte. 

Again  Asser  omits  these  records,  which  are  also  wanting 
in  the  oldest  copies  of  the  Chronicle  : 

A.  870.  The  Section :  and  fordidon  ealle  pa  mjnstre,  &C.,  to— pa  bit  wearV  to  nan 

ping. 
A  871.  And  beora  psr  weat^  ofSer  ofslegen.    Wns  nama  wks  Sidroo. 
A.  877.  And  se  sciphere  segt* lode  west  jmibatan. 

But  we  must  confess  that  sometimes  other  elements  m* 

1  Gottinger  Gel.  Anz.  April  Ist,  1844. 

*  Asser  in  Mon.  Hist.  Brit  p.  492,  a  vigeaimo  aetatis  anno  xuqtub  ad  qvadis 
gesimom  qaintnm  annum  qaem  nnnc  agit. 
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trude  into  the  Chronicle  of  Florence  which  are  not  to  be  found 
either  in  the  earliest  Chronicles  or  in  the  "  Gesta  Alfredi ;" 
for  example,  the  Obitus  Sti  Swithuni,  a.  862,  which  ia  only 
mentioned  in  the  two  latest  Chronicles,  and  which,  like  the 
account  of  Asserts  death  in  the  year  883,  is  of  no  value.  It 
is  therefore  difficult  to  decide  whether  Florence  borrowed 
from  Asser's  work  the  Annals  of  the  years  from  850  to  887, 
and  then  augmented  them  from  his  own  materials ;  or  whe- 
ther, which  IS  quite  as  likely,  he  adopted  A8ser*s  authorities 
and  manner,  aiid  compiled  them  himself. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  the  strictly  biographical  parts  of 
the  work,  which,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  consist  of 
episodes  of  more  or  less  length,  but  which,  seem,  in  many 
places,  to  have  been  much  mutilated.  Tlie  following  are  tho 
principal : 

A.  849.  The  genealogy  and  birth  of  Alfred,  taken  from  the  "  Genealogical  Register 

of  the  West  Saxons.**— Florent.  a.  849. 
A.  855.  The  strife  between  Ethel wulf  and  hU  son  £thelbald;  the  fearful  bistoiy 

of  Qaeen  Eadburga. — Florent.  a.  855. 
A.  866.  Alfred*s youth  and  love  of  study— Florent.  A.  871. 
A.  867.  The  excursion  into  Nortbumbria,  more  precise  than  in  the  Chronicle.— 

Florent.  a.  867. 
A.  868.  Alfred's  marriage.- Florent  a.  868. 

A.  871.  Continuation  of  the  description  of  the  Battle  of  Ashdune. — Florent.  A.  871. 
a.  878.  Continuation  of  the  description  of  the  Battle  of  Ethandune.— Florent. 

A.  878. 
A.  884.  The  long  account  of  the  bodily  sufferings,  the  family,  and  learned  com« 

panums  of  the  King. — Florent.  a.  871^72. 

Asserts  own  connexion  with  his  Prince.    Excuniion  into  Wales. 
A.  887.  A  long  episode  concerning  Alfred's  studies,  sickness,  mode  of  government, 

eotuwments,  and  admmist ration,  with  which  the  book  concludes. 

It  must  be  remarked,  that  the  last  section  in  the  Cot- 
tonian  MS.,  at  least  from  the  words  "  Ingeniosam  benevo- 
lentiam"  to  "  locupletatim  ditavit"  (p.  491-495),  is  written  by 
a  later  hand. 

All  these  sections  Florence  copies  almost  literally,  but 
where,  towards  the  end,  they  become  more  lengthy,  he 
abridges  them;  sometimes,  as  we  can  see  by  comparing 
them,  he  substitutes  one  year  for  another;  but  he  always 
omits  the  titles  of  the  chapters,  which  are  invariably  written 
in  a  peculiar  style ;  I  hope,  the  genuine  one  of  Asser. 

P.  473  A.  866.  "  Sed  ut  more  nayigantium  loquar  ne  diutis 
navim  andi«  et  velamentis  concedentes,  et  a  terra  longiui 
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cnavigantes  longum  circumferamur  inter  tantas  bellomm 
clades  et  aunorum  enumerationes,  ad  id  quod  nos  maxime  ad 
hoc  opus  incitavit  nobis  redeundum  esse  censeo ;  silicet  ali- 
quantulum  autem  mesB  cognitioni  innotuit^,"  &c. 

P.  484!  A.  834.  "  Igitur  ut  ad  id,  unde  digressus  sum  re- 
deam,  ne  diutuma  navigatione  portum  optatae  quietis 
omittere  cogar,  aliquantulum,  quantum  notitisB  mesB  in- 
notuerit,"  &c. 

There  is  also  completely  wanting  the  account,  in  the 
year  877,  of  the  king*8  shipbuilding,  which  is  neither  to  be 
ibund  in  the  Cottonian  MS.  And  this  circumstance  casts 
considerable  suspicion  on  the  fact  that  Alfred,  in  the  despe- 
rate state  of  his  affairs  at  that  time,  seriously  thought  of 
undertaking  a  naval  expedition  against  the  national  enemy. 
This  may  have  originated  in  the  record  of  a  sea-fight  which 
took  place  in  the  year  875,  which  is  contained  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Chronicle.  In  the  year  878,  Florence  omits  the  nar- 
ration of  Alfred's  residence  with  the  cowherd,  which  is  given 
in  the  "  Vita  Sti  Neoti,"  wTitten  towards  the  end  of  the 
tenth  century,  and  of  which  only  the  introductory  part  seems 
to  have  been  preserved  in  the  Cottonian  MS.  Finally, 
Florence  says  nothing  of  the  notorious  clause  respecting  the 
establishment  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  in  the  year  880, 
taken  by  Camden  from  the  MS.  Savile  only,  in  which  either 
he  or  some  other  person,  out  of  zeal  for  Alma  Mater,  has 
attempted  a  deception,  and  whose  correctness,  especially  after 
the  notice  in  La^penbeiy's  History  of  England,  I.,  339,  no 
reasonable  man  will  continue  to  believe. 

With  the  exception  of  these  three  instances,  I  consider  the 
remaining  episodes,  even  in  the  larger  portion  of  their  details, 
to  be  the  genuine  productions  of  Asser.  The  History  of 
Queen  Edburga,  doubted  by  Wright  (p.  409),  exists  in  the 
Cotton.  MS.;  the  "multis  habetur  incognitum"  may  have 
been  Asser*s,  who  had  then  lived  only  a  short  time  amongst 
the  West  Saxons,  and  could  scarcely  have  kno\!V'n  much  of 
what  had  taken  place  amongst  them  more  than  eighty  years 
before,  and  who  undoubtedly  took  a  greater  pleasure  in  trau- 

*  There  can  be  compared  with  thin  the  similtr  passage  introduced  by  Ethel' 
werd,  iv.  p.  514,  Monnm.  Hist.  Brit:  "Velati  advecta  navis  per  gargitcf 
nndarum  longinqua  spatia  tenet,**  &o.  Both,  as  trae  sons  of  Britain,  derive  thei 
GumpcirisoQ  from  navigation. 
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.acribifig  the  narratiTe,  because,  as  be  expressly  si^s,  be  bad 
beard  it  80  often  from  bis  trutb-loving  kiug^. 

■  In  conclusion,  we  may  be  allowed  to  mention  a  few  otber 
}:oiiit8.  It  is  inexplicaole  tbat  Asser  shoidd  omit  the  ac* 
<-ount  of  tbe  battle  of  Merton,  in  871,  and  tbe  eutire  year 
885,  or  ratber  tbat  he  does  not  relate  tbe  events  wbicb  in 
tbe  Cbronicle  follow  tbe  year  884.  In  tbe  year  883,  tbere 
is  wanting,  not  only  tbe  record  of  tbe  deatb  of  Asser,  Bishop 
of  Sherborne,  which  omission  explains  itself,  but  even  the 
narration  of  tbe  Embassy  to  Borne,  and  to  the  East,  which  is 
confirmed  by  Florence  and  the  most  ancient  Chsonicles 
These  are  defects  which  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the 
damaged  state  in  which  tbe  work  is  come  down  to  us.  The 
question  wall  also  present  itself,  why  Asser,  who  himself  tells 
XLS  (p.  492)  that  be  wrote  in  893,  in  tbe  forty-fiflh  year  of  the 
king^B  age,  did  not  bring  down  the  biography  later  than  887. 
I  consider  this  circumstance  ratber  as  a  further  ground  for 
believing  in  the  authenticity  of  the  work^ ;  for  there  is  no 
mention  made  of  the  renewed  contests  with  the  Danes,  who, 
after  tbe  deatb  of  King  Guthorra-Atbelstan,  of  Enst  Anglia, 
A.  890,  again  threatened  to  commence  hostilities,  and  who 
were  only  finally  and  entirely  subdued  after  the  year  893. 
It  is  more  than  rash  to  suppose  with  Wright  (p.  411)  that 
tbe  whole  biography  could  not  have  been  composed  before 
the  end  of  tbe  tenth  century,  because  the  Translatio  Sti 
Neoti  took  place  in  the  year  974,  after  which  the  life  of  this 
saint  must  have  been  written,  and  thence  proceeded  the 
work  attributed  to  Asser,  whose  real  author  was,  perhaps, 
a  monk  of  St.  Neot,  who  assumed  the  name  of  the  already 
celebrated  friend  of  the  great  king.  Such  an  opinion  as  this 
can  have  only  tbe  most  unsatisfiictory  grounds  to  rest  upon. 
We  must  also  be  very  careful  how  we  agree  with  Wright,  in 
contenming  tbe  style  of  this  little  work ;  in  some  portions  of 
wbicb  we  recognise  a  rare  beauty.  I  will  only  quote  two 
instances  of  this,  both  treating  of  the  industry  of  the  king : 

P.  486.  "  Veluti  apis  pnidentissima,  quae  prime  mane 
cbaris  e  cellulis  consurgens  aestivo  tempore,  per  mcerta  aeris 
itinera  cursum  veloci  volatu  dirigens,  super  multiplicea  ac 

>  P.  471.    A  domiDO  meo  Alfredo  AngulsaxoDum  rege  veridico 
'  Lappenberg  in  d.  Gotting.  Gelehrt  Anz.  April  4th,  1814. 
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diversos  herbarum,  olenim,  fruticum  flosculos  descendit  pro- 
batque  quid  maxime  placuerit^  atque  domum  reportat." 

P.  491.  '*  Velut  apis  fertiHssima  longe  lateque  gronnios 
interrogando  discurrens,  multimodos  divinae  scripturae  flos- 
culos inhianter  et  incessabiliter  congregavit,  quels  praecordil 
Bui  cellulas  densatim  replevit." 

Such  passages  as  these  are  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  the 
dry  monastic  works  of  the  middle  ages ;  they  contain  words 
which  could  have  sprung  only  from  deep  feeling ;  and  from 
them,  Asser  seems  to  have  been  a  man  in  whom  were  blended 
the  pure  vigour  of  a  child  of  nature,  and  a  true  poetical 
spirit. 

Finally,  Thorpe,  in  his  translation  of  Lappenberg's  History, 
II.,  326,  N.  1,  a^ms  that  the  sceptics  as  to  the  authenticity 
of  the  book  may  quote  in  their  favour,  tlie  expression  "vasalli" 
occurring  in  the  year  878,  but  a  striking  contradiction  of  this 
opinion  is  furnished  by  a  document  in  Kemble's  Cod.  Diplom. 
Anglos.  N.  216.  This  document  was  undoubtedly  written 
in  the  year  821,  and  contains  these  words  :  "  Expeditionem 
cum  Xll.  vasallis  etcum  tantis  scutis.**  In  a  similar  manner 
as  "  vasallus"  (in  the  Cotton.  MS.  "  fassillis")  the  thrice-re- 
peated expression  curtus  regis  (p.  473, 485, 488)  must  be  con- 
sidered, as  well  as  some  other  instances  of  a  peculiar  Latinity, 
e.g,  gronnius,  p.  491;  gronnosus,  p.  480;  cambra,  p.  491.  These 
words  are  to  be  found  in  Du  Cange,  and  still  older  examples 
are  extant  of  them.  The  expression  "  vasallus"  occurs  also  in 
the  Capitularies  of  Charlemagne.  It  is  very  remarkable  to 
find  a  Welshman  writing  the  name  of  our  people,  gentes 
Theotiscae,  p.  471. 

That  a  Briton  (and  who  could  it  be  except  the  "Welsh  Asser?) 
had  a  share  in  the  work^,  must  necessanly  be  inferred  from 
the  constantly  recurring  addition  of  Celtic  names  of  places 
to  the  Saxon  and  Latin  ones. 

P.  470.  The  Isle  of  Thanet,  called  by  the  Britons  Euim^. 

P.  475.  Snotengaham  is  called  Tigguocobauc,  in  Latin 
Bpcluncarum  domus,  faithfully  copied  bv  Florence. 

P.  477.  Wilton  is  situated  near  Guilou. 

P.  478.  Thornsaatan  is  called  Dumgueis. 

>  Thorpe,  in  his  late  preface  to  his  Florent.  Wigorn.  p.  rii.  n.  8,  also  argaM 
from  this  in  favour  of  Asser. 
*  This  may  be  taken  from  Nennias,  **  Ruicliim,**  Monam.  Hist.  Brit.  p.  68. 
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p.  479.  Ezanceaatre  is  called  Cair  wise. 

P.  480.  Elumen  quod  Britannice  didtur  Abon. 

P.  481.  Sel?rudu,  silva  magna  Coitmaur. 

P.  482.  Circencester,  Cairceri. 

Asser  wrote  thus  for  his  countrymen^. 

This  may  suffice  for  the  present  respecting  this  important 
little  hooky  which  unfortunately,  owing  to  its  deficiencies  and 
peculiarities,  is  in  many  respects  open  to  censure.  We  shall> 
frequently,  however,  recur  to  it  in  the  course  of  this  work,  in 
reference  to  various  and  ofben  questionahle  particulars ;  such 
as  Asser's  own  life,  which  must  necessarily  be  connected  with 
that  of  his  king. 

We  may  venture  to  treat  much  more  briefly  the  remaining 
authorities,  which  entirely  concern  the  Anglo-Saxon  period, 
and  whose  value  and  mutual  agreement  are  very  properly 
brought  prominently  forward  by  Lappenberg  in  the  intro- 
duction to  his  excellent  historical  work. 

The  oldest  authoritv,  and  the  most  important  for  our  pur- 
pose, is,  of  course,  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle.  We  have 
already  seen  that  a  part  of  the  Gesta  Alfredi  was  taken 
from  it.  The  most  ancient  copy  that  we  possess  corresponds, 
ill  the  form  of  its  letters,  with  the  other  genuine  books  of 
Alfred's  time ;  and  this  circumstance,  together  with  the  in- 
terruptions which  occur  in  the  manuscript  immediately  after 
the  year  891,  leave  no  doubt  of  its  having  been  written 
during^  the  last  ten  years  of  King  Alfred's  reign.  It  may 
therelore  be  reasonably  presumed  that  transisictions  first 
began  to  be  generally  recorded  in  the  language  of  the  people 
al  that  time.  Amongsfc  the  reasons  for  this  presumption,  by 
no  means  the  least  important  is,  that  about  the  year  853, 
soon  after  the  birth  of  Alfred,  the  records  of  each  year  in- 
crease in  length,  and  begin  to  lose  their  original  calendar 
form.  The  whole  of  that  section  which  treats  of  Alfred's  life 
is  very  similar  in  five  of  our  manuscripts,  which  in  other 
respects  often  differ  from  each  other ;  and  one  of  the  most 
recent.  Cotton.  MS.  Domitian,  A.  VIII.,  gives  a  very  bad 
and  inaccurate  abridgment  of  events  till  about  the  year 
1000,  in  the  Saxon  and  Latin  languages ;  and  is  especially 

>  Lingard,  in  hu  Hiatory  and  Antiquities  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Cborch,  il  42<^ 
bringi  forward  good  reasons  for  differing  with  Wright. 
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mengrc  in  its  details  of  Alfred's  lifetime,  which  is  the  mora 
rtMiiarkable  as  it  is  generally  believed  to  lave  been  written  at 
Canterbury.  The  Cambridge  manuscript,  and  the  two  MSS. 
Cott.  Tib.  A.  VI.  and  Tib.  B.  I.,  which  were  all  compiled 
within  the  bounds  of  the  kingdom  of  "Wessex,  singularly  co- 
incide in  all  essential  points  of  their  accounts  relating  to  the 
ninth  century.  The  MS.  Cotton.  Tib.  IV.  presents,  during 
this  epoch,  only  very  few  deviations,  and  is  almost  similar  to 
those  preceding.  But  this  MS.,  which  originated  in  Wor- 
cester, always  remains  a  year  behind  the  three  older  copies  in 
the  chronology  of  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries,  agreeing 
in  this  respect,  as  originally  our  oldest  MSS.  seem  to  have 
done,  with  tlie  Northern  historians — as  Simeon  of  Durham, 
whose  chronology,  as  Kemhle  particularly  remarks,  differs 
from  that  of  the  South  of  England,  which  is  generally  correct. 

The  editions  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,  even  that  pub- 
lished by  the  Becord  Commission,  in  the  Monumenta  Histo- 
rica  Britannica,  have  by  no  means  succeeded  in  indicating 
the  minute  details  and  relative  value  of  each  of  the  Year-books, 
written  in  various  dialects,  at  different  times,  and  in  different 
places,  so  as  to  elucidate  the  text,  and  render  it  more  intelli- 
gible to  critics  of  the  present  day.  We  reserve,  for  a  later 
opportunity,  a  more  strict  investigation  into  these  remark- 
able productions  of  the  early  middle  ages. 

Etnelwerd's  dry  Chronicle  is,  in  general,  little  more  than  an 
elaboration  of  the  early  Saxon  annals,  in  barbarous  Latin ; 
here  and  there,  however,  it  is  evident  that  some  other  popular 
sources  of  information  were  employed  by  him.  He  rarely 
gives  any  particulars  of  Alfred's  life  ;  and  it  is  peculiarly  sur- 
prising that  he,  a  descendant  of  the  royal  family  of  Wessex, 
should  not  have  given  a  more  circumstantial  account  of  his 
great  ancestor ;  considering,  too,  that  only  a  hundred  years 
had  elapsed  since  he  flourished.  No  part  of  his  work  is  so 
grievouslv  and  hopelessly  mutilated  as  the  third  chapter  of 
the  fourth  book,  wnich  treats  of  Alfred.  The  latest  edition 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Hon.  Hist.  Brit. 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  Florence ;  we  possess 
an  excellent  edition,  recently  compiled  with  great  care  by 
Thorpe  for  the  English  Historical  Society,  in  which  also  the 
most  accurate  text  of  Asser  may  be  found. 

Simeon  of  Durham,  who,  in  composing  his  Chronicle,  must 
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haTe' referred  frequently  to  Florence,  occasionallj  mention^ 
many  details,  particularly  in  883,  and  when  the  subject 
relates  to  the  North  of  Endand. 

Ingulph,  Abbot  of  Croyland,  once  secretary  to  the  Con- 
queror, m  the  work  attributed  to  him,  and  which  chiefly 
treats  of  the  history  of  his  convent,  relates  various  events  that 
rest  upon  arbitrary  assumptions  or  supposititious  documents, 
and  seem  to  have  arisen  from  ignorauce  of  the  authorities 
above  named.  How  could  an  Englishman,  so  imbued  with 
the  Norman  spirit,  in  the  first  fifty  or  sixty  years  after  the 
Conquest,  avoid  making  some  confusion  in  the  accounts  which 
were  given  him  of  the  condition  of  the  conquered  country 
during  the  previous  two  centuries?  It  appears  that  he 
was  acquainted  with  Asser's  book,  as  he  must  have  taken  from 
it  his  description  of  Alfred's  method  of  measuring  time.  "Wo 
cite  his  work  according  to  the  edition,  carefully  prepared 
by  Sir  H.  Savile,  of  the  Berum  Anglicarum  Scriptores  post 
^edam  praecipui,  Francofurti,  1G03. 

Henry  of  Huntingdon  has,  unfortunately,  never  found  an 
intelligent  editor  even  in  the  Mon.  Hist.  Brit.,  though  he 
merits  one  more  than  any  other  historian  of  the  middle  ages 
of  England.  The  spirited  manner  in  which  he  describes 
battles  was,  most  probably,  caused  by  his  intimate  acquaint- 
ance viith  the  old  songs  of  the  people ;  and  we  shall  onen  be 
indebted  to  it  in  the  following  work,  especially  for  the  account 
of  the  sea-fight  in  the  year  897. 

William  of  Malmesbury  enjoys  the  reputation  of  being  a 
more  learned  historian,  and  of  endeavouring  to  invest  the  dry 
form  of  the  Old  Chronicle  with  a  more  attractive  style ;  but 
his  researches  are  often  by  no  means  correct,  and  his  errors  can- 
not be  forgotten.  The  best  edition  of  the  Gesta  Reg.  Angl., 
is  tliat  of  the  English  Historical  Society,  by  Th.  D.  Hardy  : 
London,  lb40. 

The  old  French  rhyming  Chronicle  of  Greofli-ei  Gaimar 
takes  that  part  which  relates  to  our  subject  chiefly  from 
the  Anglo-Saxon  Year-books  ;  the  copies  of  these,  which  the 
poet  had  before  him,  difter  in  some  points  from  those  we 
po:<sess.  He  used,  also,  other  authorities.  The  first  edition 
n  to  bo  found  in  the  Mon.  Hist.  Brit. 

The  remaining  historians  who  have  treated  of  tlie  Anglo- 
SaxonSy  as  Ailred  of  Riveaux,  Boger  of  Wendovor,  Matthew 
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of  Westminster,  &c.,  will  be  acknowledged  in  the  places 
where  they  are  quoted. 

Two  very  important  authorities  for,  and  aids  in,  our  under- 
taking, are  the  Laws  of  Alfired,  in  Thorpe's  admirable  edition, 
"  Ancient  Laws  and  Institutes  of  England :"  London,  1840 ; 
and  Kemble*s  Codex  Diplomaticus,  Aevi  Saxonici,  in  which 
excellent  collection  the  documents  of  the  ninth  century  equal 
neither  in  number  nor  in  authenticity  those  of  the  preceding 
and  subsequent  ones. 

Amongst  later  works,  I  am  most  particularly  indebted  to 
the  "  History  of  England,"  by  Lappenberg,  in  which,  with 
the  translation  made  by  Thorpe,  and  enriched  by  both  these 
learned  men,  the  best  and  clearest  directions  are  given 
whereby  to  penetrate  the  labyrinthine  mazes  of  early  English 
history.  The  Life  and  Times  of  Alfred  the  Great  are  by  no 
means  exhausted  in  the  plan  of  this  book  ;  and  the  biographer 
is  at  liberty  to  glean  any  other  information  he  can  meet  with 
for  his  purpose.  "We  are  in  a  similar  position  with  regard  to 
Lappenberg's  predecessor,  the  diligent  Sharon  Turner,  and 
to  nis  successor,  Kemble,  who,  in  his  latest  work,  "  The 
Saxons  in  England,"  II. :  London,  1848,  considers,  in  a  series 
of  essays,  written  in  a  masterly  style,  the  political  and  social 
condition  of  the  Anglo-Saxons. 

Modem  historical  literature  possesses  special  Biographies 
of  Alfred.  The  title  of  the  first  work  of  this  kind  is  sufficient 
to  show  in  what  spirit  it  was  written,  and  what  is  to  be 
learnt  from  it :  "  The  Life  of  Alfred,  or  Alvred,  the  first 
Institutor  of  subordinate  Grovemment  in  this  Kingdome,  and 
Eefounder  of  the  University  of  Oxford;  together  with  a 
Parellell  of  our  Soveraigne  Lord  King  Charles,  untill  this 
yeare  1634.     By  Eobert  Powell.    London :  1634." 

The  learned  Spelman  compiled  a  Biography  of  Alfred,  during 
the  Eestoration,  which  Heame  jpublishea,  in  1709,  with  his 
own  annotations  in  English^.  Both  of  these  works  are  very 
unprofitable,  in  spite  of  the  highly-meritorious  industry  dis- 
played in  them ;  and  this  fact  is  mainly  attributable  to  the 
accumulation  of  quotations  from  a  modem  and  second-rato 

>  Sir  John  Spelman,  Alfred!  Ma|^i  Vita,  ful.  Oxon.  167a  Originally  written  in 
Engliiih,  and  fintt  translated  into  Latin  bj  Dr.  Obadiali  Walker,  of  unhappy 
memory.  Spelman*8  Life  of  Alfred  th«  Great,  [abliabed  with  tdditkai  and 
remarks  by  Thoauia  Ueame,  Oxf.  1709. 
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mthority,  wbo  baa  never  yet  attained  tbe  honour  of  a]>pearing 
in  print,  but  who  is  placed  in  the  same  rank,  and  even  some- 
times  above  our  best  sources  of  information.  Judging  by 
this  account  of  the  sufferings  of  Alfred  and  his  country,  the 
same  monkish  spirit  seems  to  have  existed  in  the  Oxford  of 
the  seventeenth  century  as  was  in  operation  there  in  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth. 

Albrecht  von  Haller  was  the  first  German  who  wrote  on 
this  subject,  in  his  book  entitled,  "  Alfred  Konig  der  Angel- 
Sachsen,  Qottingen  und  Bern,  1773."  He  faithfully  took 
his  materials  from  Spelman,  and  aimed  at  describing  the 
limited  monarchy ;  but,  according  to  his  usual  custom,  he  haa 
obscured  his  otherwise  lucid  work  by  a  fanciful  and  poetica* 
style. 

A.  Bicknell  ("  Life  of  Alfred  the  Great,  King  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons :  London,  1777")  endeavoured  to  bring  the  numerous 
works  of  his  predecessors  before  the  public  in  a  more  intelli- 
gible form.  He  treats  the  ecclesiastical  part  of  the  sub* 
ject  in  the  very  free  and  somewhat  derisive  manner  which 
was  characteristic  of  his  time,  whilst  he  evidently  did  not  use 
any  diligent  research,  and  consequently  his  conclusions  are 
capricious  and  incorrect. 

f*.  L.  Graf  zu  Stolberg  has  narrated  the  Life  of  Alfred  in 
his  own  admirable  manner.  His  materials  for  this  work  he 
obtained  from  Turner's  "  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,"  in 
which  the  subject  was  first  treated  with  particular  considera- 
tion. 

A  History  of  Alfred  the  Great,  compiled  from  Tiumer's 
"  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,"  and  the  "  Lodbroker-Quida," 
with  a  metrical  translation  by  Dr.  F.  Lorentz :  Hamburg, 
1828. 

The  last  work  on  the  subject,  "  The  Life  of  Alfred  the 
Great,  by  the  Eev.  J.  A.  Giles :  London,  184^8,"  also  deserves 
to  be  mentioned  in  the  last  place  ;  so  defective  is  it  in  all  its 
relations,  so  devoid  of  research  into  authorities,  and  so  desti- 
tute of  all  interest  in  the  style.  Truly,  it  does  not  reflect 
much  honour  upon  the  English  people,  that  a  subject  so  im- 
portant as  the  Life  of  "  The  Darling  of  Old  England"  should 
not  have  been  treated  in  a  manner  proportioned  to  its  value, 
up  to  the  date  of  the  Jubilee  which  commemorated  the 
thousandth  anniversary  of  his  birth ! 
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BITLBBS  TBOH  WODEIT — THE  EARLIEB  CS9TUBIS8 — ^EOBEBT 
— ^ETHELWTTLT. 

Thebe  is  matter  for  peculiar  coDsideration  in  that  section 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  which  bears  the  date  of  the 
year  855 ;  and  whose  contents,  recited  from  the  earliest 
times  by  the  Scalds,  were  probably  first  reduced  to  writing  in 
tlie  reign  of  Alfred.  They  relate  the  genealogy  of  the  royal 
family  of  the  West  Saxons,  and  trace  it  back  to  Woden  and 
the  highest  Gods^. 

Alfred,  who,  more  than  any  other  king  of  the  middle 
ages,  was  devoted  with  his  whole  soul  to  the  belief  in  the 
etcrnul  truths  of  Christianity,  neither  desired,  nor  was  able, 
to  prevent  his  people  from  still  continuing  firm  in  their  old 
faith  in  the  closest  connexion  between  their  own  royal  racoj 
and  the  ancient  Pagan  divinities.  In  the  history  of  the  origin 
of  the  Saxon,  as  well  as  of  every  other  nation,  the  forms  of  Gbds 
and  heroes  become  blended  in  the  same  misty  image,  which  at 
hint  assumes  the  cliaracter  of  an  ancient  traditionary  king. 
It  was  only  when  the  trust  in  the  race  of  Cerdic,  and  with  it 
the  faith  in  the  old  traditions,  were  broken,  that  foreign  con- 
qjiurors  could  place  themselves  securely  on  the  throne  of 
England. 

Those  traditions  were,  in  all  essential  points,  the  same 
Amongst  tlie  Anglo-Saxons  and  all  the  rest  of  the  Grerman 
riwvH,    They  all  traced  their  lineage  back  to  the  Deity,  and 

>  We  find  thU  intcrcstinf;  information  given  in  its  fullest  extent,  and  in  the 
li'ttHt  inutilttt<*<l  form,  in  the  four  oldest  manuscripts  of  the  Chronicle,  where  the 
taliln  ofdcN(<Mit  U  brouf^ht  down  to  King  Ethelwulf;  and  also  in  a  fragment 
which  is  included  in  MS.  Cotton.  Tib.  A.  iii.  and  reaches  as  far  as  Edward  II. 
(4-  078).  Judging  from  this  date,  and  from  the  form  of  the  letters,  this  frag- 
ment miist  have  originated  at  the  same  time  as  our  two  oldest  MSS^  (Cott. 
Tib.  A.  vi.)  There  in  no  reason  for  snppohing  it  to  have  been  of  an  earlier  date, 
as  is  suggMted  in  the  catalogue  to  the  Cottonian  collection ;  mora  probably  it  is 
the  remaining  part  of  a  lost  copy  of  the  Chronicle.  From  this,  the  register  of 
descent  is  taken  by  Asser,  Ethelwerd,  and  Florence.  We  possess  also  separate 
genealogies  in  the  Chmnicle  of  the  latter.  Later  historians  faithfully  copy  fruiu 
thoHe  ancient  authors,  but  continually  increase  the  matilati(Hi  of  the  strange 
•onoding  names,  and  of^en  entirely  omit  thenu 
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even  called  themselves  by  the  names  of  the  Gods, 
flrmly-rooted  conviction  concerning  their  origin  we  find 
amongst  the  Goths,  as  well  as  the  Lombards  and  Scandi- 
navians ;  and  the  family-registera,  which  were  so  carefully 
compiled  and  preserved,  show  the  same  names  and  descent 
amongst  totally  different  races.  The  genealogy  of  the  West 
Saxon  kings  is  the  most  perfect  of  all,  and  it  affords  a  con* 
Tincing  proof  of  the  early  importance  of  this  race,  and  of  the 
ancient  prophecies  and  fulfibnents  which  have  been  linked 
with  it  from  the  earliest  ages. 

Some  late  researches  have  shown  us^,  that  in  this  table  of 
descent,  Woden  assumes  the  highest  place  as  the  chief  God, 
and  that  by  far  the  principal  number  of  those  remaining  are 
but  epithets  for  one  ana  the  same  person.  Yet  some  of 
these  are  of  remarkable  signification,  wnen  we  are  seeking  for 
the  root  of  that  family  from  which  King  Alfred  proceeded ; 
and  from  which  also,  though  in  a  very  remote  connexion,  the 
present  Queen  of  Great  Britain  is  descended.  Amongst 
them  we  find  the  mythical  hero,  Sceafa,  who,  on  the  burning 
of  the  dry  land,  was  placed  alone  in  a  boat,  exposed  to  the 
waves,  and  driven  about  by  them,  until  he  landed  in  the 
&bulous  island,  Scanzia.  In  Christian  times,  and  probably 
first  in  those  of  Alfred,  a  place  was  found  for  him  in  a  gene- 
alogical register  of  the  Old  Testament  families,  which  trace 
ba<i  to  Noah  and  Adam.  We  read  again  of  the  God  Beo- 
wulfi  who  is  a  prototype  of  the  hero  of  the  great  Anglo- 
Saxon  Epic,  the  Beowulf  WsBgmunding.  Then  we  find  Geat, 
a  primary  God  of  the  general  German  mythology^.  In  the 
book  of  Tacitus,  the  three  principal  German  races  are  said  to 
descend  from  the  three  sons  of  the  divine  Mannus  ;  the  Asen 
were  the  divine  ancestors  of  the  North.  The  people,  as  well 
as  their  kings  and  heroes,  also  traced  their  origin  to  the  Gods, 
and  the  Saxons  remained  firmly  convinced  of  their  divine 
descent,  long  afler  the  light  of  Christianity,  so  rich  in  bless- 
ings, had  dawned  upon  them.  Their  Alfred,  also,  was  divinel> 
d^cended. 

*  J.  M.  Kemble  in  his  interesting  work  written  in  German,  Ueber  die 
Stammtalelo  der  Westsachen,  Miinchen,  1836,  p.  9,  27.  He  has  gone  into  all 
the  detaib  of  the  inquiry,  in  his  pn^ace  to  the  second  vol.  of  '*  Beowulf,*"  p.  S- 
29.    Vide  aiso  J.  Grimm,  German  Mjthology,  p.  840-342,  second  editios. 

s  Kemble,  a.  a.  0.  pw  15,  18,  23. 
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The  first  individual  of  ioid  race,  which  dates  from  the 
most  remote  antiquity,  whose  eristence,  though  still  ob- 
Bcured  bj  the  dim  twilight  of  tradition,  is  still  of  historical 
importance,  is  Cerdic,  the  founder  of  the  West  Saxon  kingdom. 
Scarcely  fifteen  years  had  elapsed  since  the  arrival  of  the  two 
traditionary  hero-brothers,  Hen^ist  and  Horsa,  when  Cerdic, 
with  his  son  Cynric,  landed  on  the  south  coast  of  England,  at 
a  place  called  in  the  Chronicle,  Ccrdicesore^.  The  influx  of 
hordes  of  kindred  pirates  continued,  without  intermission,  for 
the  next  ten  years.  The  spot  on  which  Port,  after  fighting 
victoriously,  first  set  foot  on  British  ground,  and  to  which 
tradition  probably  gave  his  name,  has  preserved  hia  memory 
to  this  day,  and  is  a  palpable  geographical  proof  of  the  small 
be^nning  of  that  kingdom  which  was  destined,  by  degrees,  to 
uQite  in  itself  the  whole  southern  extent  of  the  island.  Con- 
quering their  way,  step  by  step,  and  fighting  many  desperate 
battles,  Cerdic,  and  his  still  braver  son,  took  their  country 
from  the  Britons,  who  in  vain  endeavoured  strenuously  to 
resist  them ;  and  their  resistance  became  more  useless  still, 
when,  in  the  year  514,  two  nephews  of  the  first  Conqueror, 
Stuf  and  Wihtgar,  landed  with  reinforcements  from  their 
native  country. 

The  founders  of  Wessex  early  distinguished  themselves 
from  the  rulers  of  the  rest  of  the  Saxon  and  Anglian  king- 
doms by  their  fierce,  wild  recklessness.  They  attacked  not 
only  the  common  enemy  of  the  Grerraans  who  came  conquer- 
ing to  the  west,  the  devoted  Celts,  now  almost  completely 
annihilated,  but  turned  their  weapons  quite  as  unscrupu- 
lously against  their  own  race  and  kindred.  Amongst  other 
tribes,  the  Jutes  had  landed  in  Kent,  and  also  in  Wessex 
and  on  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  had,  as  it  were,  laid  the  first 
foundation  of  a  German  settlement,  on  which  the  Saxon  race 
now  rested.  Cerdic  snatched  from  them  the  beautiful  island 
which  guards  the  largest  maritime  fortress  of  England,  and 
fjave  it  as  a  fief  to  his  nephews,  Stuf  and  Wihtgar, 
vho,  on  the  father's  side,  were  perhaps  Jutes  themselves*. 
When  Cerdic  died  in  the  fortieth  year  after  his  arrival,  he 
nad  borne  for  sixteen  years  the  royal  crown  of  the  West 
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Saxon  loD^dom^,  which  at  that  time  comprised  the  pi'eeeut 
counties  of  Hampshire,  Dorsetshire,  and  part  of  Somerset- 
shire; the  heroic  King  Arthur  even,  after  making  a  vain 
resistauce  against  the  valiant  sons  of  Woden,  had  heen  com* 
pelled  to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  Cerdic. 

Tiiese  are  facts  whose  realily  cannot  reasonably  be  disputed ; 
they  are  sufficiently  confirmed  by  the  rapid  rise  of  Wessex. 
Yet  the  hero  form  of  Cerdic,  as  well  as  those  of  his  British 
adversaries,  has  been  absorbed  into  a  myth,  as  the  numerous 
traditions  relating  to  them  testify ;  and  his  forty  years'  resi- 
dence on  English  ground,  and  his  sixteen  years'  rule,  afford 
an  example  of  that  chronological  confusion  in  an  age  whose 
only  history  is  poetry,  which  was  characteristic  of  the  days  of 
Hengist  and  his  descendants^. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  the 
struggles  on  either  side,  or  to  distinguish  the  public  aud 
private  le^  relations  between  the  conquerors  and  the 
vanquished  Britons ;  all  these  points  have  been  satisfactorily 
settled  long  since,  by  the  distinguished  historians  who  have 
treated  the  whole  of  this  section  of  English  history,  as 
far  as  was  possible  with  their  limited  sources  of  informa- 
tion. Our  aim  is,  in  conformity  with  them,  to  brin^  forward 
those  eras  in  the  history  of  Wessex,  when  that  kingdom  took 
a  new  direction  in  its  development,  significant  of  its  future 
greatness. 

Ceawlin,  who  assumed  the  government  after  Cynric's 
death,  followed  unweariedly  in  the  steps  of  his  predecessors, 
and,  by  his  unusual  skill  in  the  contests  with  the  Grermans 
and  Britains,  he  raised  Wessex  to  the  highest  position 
amongst  the  neighbouring  kingdoms.  In  the  year  568,  he 
contested  the  dignity  of  Bretwalda  with  Ethelbert  of  Kent^ ; 
he  remained  the  victor  on  the  field,  and  maintained  his 

1  It  was  the  battle  of  Cerdicesford  (Charford)  which  established  the  kinf^onu 
Chnm,  8az.  a.  519,  **  And  eSiSfian  ricsadon  Westscaxna  qrncbearn  of  pam  dtege," 
and  from  that  day  the  descendants  of  the  roTal  race  of  the  West  Saxons  held 
swaj. 

*  Lappenberg,  p.  72,  t 

*  This  does  not  mean  **  Sopreme  Kmg,  Lord  of  Britun,**  as  has  been  maintaiiusi 
m  modern  times.  According  to  Kemble,  "  The  Saxons  in  England,**  ii.  20,  ?l.  it 
signifies  the  '*  powerful  Roler;"  and  accrrding  to  five  mannscripts  of  the  Ciinia 
Sax.  k  derired  from  the  adjective  bryten,  fnictos,  dissipstos. 
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supremacy  oyer  tbe  Germanic  kings  of  the  island.    J3y  per- 

Setual  combats  he  drove  back  the  Britons  to  the  opposite 
ank  of  the  Severn,  and  to  the  Welsh  promontory  that  rises 
behind  it ;  and  it  would  seem  as  though  the  bold  conqueror 
of  Wessex  was  already  planning  the  union  of  the  numerous 
small  German  principalities  into  one  common  monarchy. 
Among  them  the  belief  in  the  old  Pagan  Gods  was  in  no  way 
shaken,  and  if  this  most  genuine  descendant  of  Woden  had 
fulfilled  his  scheme,  if,  supported  by  his  personal  influence, 
and  the  native  strength  of  nis  firmly-united  train  of  followers, 
he  had  stood  forth  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Frisian  Eadbod 
or  the  Saxon  Witikind  did  in  later  times,  who  shall  say  that 
the  fair  Angles,  effectually  strengthened  by  union,  might  not 
have  successfully  withstood  even  the  Apostle  Gregory  the 
Great  ?  It  was,  therefore,  of  the  greatest  consequence  for  the 
History  of  the  next  century,  that  the  Jutes  of  Kent,  the 
Angles  of  Mercia,  and  the  Christian  Britons  of  Wales,  should 
well  understand  from  what  side  danger  threatened  them, 
and  should  form  immediately  a  defensive  alliance  against 
their  common  enemy,  who  desired  to  bring  them  under 
the  yoke  of  feudal  service  to  him.  In  the  year  691  fol- 
lowed the  great  battle  of  Wodnesbeorg,  in  Berkshire,  which 
place  was  within  the  boundaries  of  Wessex.  But  the  God 
under  whose  holy  protection  the  battle  was  fought,  turned 
bis  face  away  from  his  valiant  descendant,  who  was  com- 
pletely defeated,  and  went  into  exile,  where  he  died  at  the 
expiration  of  two  years.  The  dignity  of  Bretwalda  devolved 
upon  Kent,  and  the  diminished  kingdom  descended  to  one  of 
his  brother's  sons. 

This  nephew  was  succeeded,  in  the  year  597,  by  his  brother 
Ceolwulf,  a  man  who  was  thoroughly  embued  with  the  spirit 
of  his  uncle.  The  sceptre  of  the  West  Saxons  devolved  upon 
him  at  the  time  when  Augustine  landed  on  the  Kentish  coast, 
and  when,  after  the  baptism  of  King  Ethelbert,  the  new 
doctrines  of  salvation  commenced  their  victorious  career,  still 
taking  a  northern  direction;  until,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years,  the  whole  east  coast  of  England,  the  east  Anglian  an<* 
Northumbrian  kingdoms  prostrated  themselves  before  tho 
cross.  But  not  a  single  teacher  of  the  new  faith  ventured 
into  Wessex ;  the  name  of  its  ruler  rang  with  a  wild  and 
terrible  sound  in  the  other  kingdoms  cf  the  island,  and  Ceol- 
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vulf  was  willing  and  able  to  preserve  to  bis  race  this  clia» 
racter  of  fierce  and  stubborn  Paganism.  It  is  recorded  o) 
him  in  the  Saxon  Chronicles^,  that  he  continuaJlv  fought 
against,  and  vanquished  the  kindred  Angles,  as  well  as  the 
W  elsh,  the  Picts,  and  Scots.  In  the  year  607,  we  find  him 
engaged  in  war  with  the  neighbouring  Sussex,  which  after  a 
short  time  he  reduced  to  subjection.  But  all  his  own  bravery, 
and  that  of  his  immediate  followers,  was  of  no  other  avail  than 
to  protect  the  possessions  they  had  hitherto  acquired;  for 
the  supremacy  of  Wessex  had  long  since  departed,  with  the 
lost  dignity  of  Bretwalda,  and  danger  threatened  it  at  home 
and  abroad. 

Notwithstanding  the  scanty  records  we  possess,  the  un- 
settled state  of  the  royal  succession  is  perfectly  evident. 
Under  similar  circumstances,  this  was  the  case  amongst  all 
the  German  races ;  the  hereditary  descent  of  the  monarchy 
from  father  to  son  liad  not  then  oecome  the  rule,  and  it  has 
been  merely  the  result  of  time.  Many  centuries  elapsed 
before  a  strict  line  of  succession  was  observed  in  the  different 
continental  countries,  and  before  the  people  ceased  to  choose 
for  their  ruler  the  strongest  or  the  comeliest,  without  regard 
to  the  closer  or  more  remote  degree  of  relationship  he  might 
bear  to  his  predecessor.  This  was  especially  the  case  with 
the  West  Saxons,  who  clung  so  tenaciously  to  a  royal  lineage 
descending  from  "Woden,  and  amongst  whom,  brother  and 
cousin,  son  and  nephew,  followed  each  other  indiscriminately ; 
different  individuals  frequently  bearing  the  title  of  king  at 
the  same  time.  We  have  seen  that,  although  Ceawlin  had 
many  sons,  he  was  succeeded,  after  his  complete  overthrow,  by 
his  brother  Ceolric,  who,  although  he  was  not  childless,  was 
followed  by  his  brother  Ceolwulf.  After  the  death  of  the 
latter,  in  611,  the  kingdom  passed  again  into  his  elder 
brother's  line ;  still  it  was  split  into  a  great  many  portions, 
for  Cynegils  by  no  means  reigned  alone.  Cwichelm  and  others 
were  quite  independent  of  him ;  each  ruled  a  part  of  West 
Saxony,  and  only  united  in  enterprises  against  the  common 
5be,  as  they  did  in  the  battle  of  Beamdune^.  This  division  ot 
lae  same  nation,  imder  different  leaders,  must  have  seriously 

>  Chnn.  Sftz.  a.  597.  '  Chron.  Sax.  a.  61i. 
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impaired  the  national  strength,  and  its  effects  are  soon 
perceptible.  The  same  evil  consequences  that  precisely  at  the 
same  time  attended  the  division  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
Fraiikish  Merovingians,  abo  affected  the  West  Saxons,  but 
in  a  much  less  degree ;  for  their  state,  as  we  have  seen,  bore 
within  it  from  the  first  the  germs  of  union  and  centralisation. 
It  was  owing  to  this  splitting  asunder  of  their  own  strength, 
that  the  danger  which  now  menaced  from  without  assumed  an 
aspect  which  became  more  and  more  serious. 

It  seems  as  if  the  West  Saxon  kings,  the  true  descendants 
of  Woden,  never,  until  their  final  conversion,  abandoned  the 
idea  that  they  ought  to  stand  forward  as  champions  of  the 
old  Teutonic  Paganism.  Animated  by  his  hatred  of  the 
Christian  faith,  Cwichelm  despatched  a  murderer  to  the  court 
of  King  Edwin  of  Deira  (Northumbria),  where  already  the 
Gk>spel  had  found  access.  But  the  malicious  scheme  fiuled ; 
King  Edwin's  servant  Lilla  saved  him  with  his  own  life. 
Edwin,  now  justly  enraged  against  the  West  Saxons,  attacked 
them,  and  slew  five  of  their  kings^,  and  then  became  a  con- 
vert to  Christianity  in  the  year  626.  Penda,  a  powerful 
heathen  prince,  began  to  reign  in  Mercia  in  the  same  year. 
In  an  inconceivably  short  time  he  raised  his  kingdom,  which 
included  Christians  and  heathens,  Grermans  and  Welsh,  to  a 
high  state  of  importance.  In  628,  he  entered  into  an  alliance 
with  the  West  Saxons.  Cynegils  had  resisted  him  most 
desperately  at  Cirencester,  so  that  the  battle  remained  un- 
decided, and  the  two  commanders  concluded  a  treaty,  A 
faint  gUmmering  of  the  old  Paganism  long  remained  amone 
the  Mercians,  but  the  apostles  of  the  true  faith  soon  dispersed 
the  light  of  the  Gospel  among  the  West  Saxons.  Their  close 
family  connexion  with  Oswald,  King  of  the  Northumbrian 
Bemicians,  might  have  been  the  chief  cause  of  this.  It  fur- 
ther appears,  that  Bishop  Birinus,  the  delegate  of  Pope 
Hononus,  and  fully  commissioned  by  him  to  preach  the 
Gospel  to  the  uttermost  limits  of  the  island,  at  this  time  also 
passed  the  boundaries  ot  Heathen  West  Saxony.  And  he  was 
not  mistaken  in  his  judgment  of  the  moment  when  the 
disputed  supremacy  of  the  sons  of  Woden  seemed  to  be 
declining.    In  the  meagre  records  of  the  Chronicle,  we  read 

^  Bede*8  Eoeksiastical  HUtoiy,  il  9;  Chroo.  Sax.  A.  eS6. 


tbafc  Cynegils  was  baptized  in  the  year  635^,  and  C\viclie?m  in 
636.  Cuthred,  the  son  and  successor  of  the  latter,  also  em- 
braced Christianity,  and  established  Birinus  at  Dorchestet 
in  the  first  West  Saxon  bishopric.  As  it  happened  in  all 
the  newly-converted  Anglo-Saxon  countries,  a  reaction  now 
ensued  in  favour  of  the  old  faith  amongst  the  West  Saxons. 
Kenwalk,  the  son  of  Cjmegils,  had  scarcely  assumed  the 
kingdom  when  he  openly  professed  heathenism,  and  married 
a  sister  of  Penda,  the  mighty  Pagan  monarch.  But  his  own 
rashness  proved  his  ruin ;  he  repudiated  his  wife,  and  Penda 
invaded  and  drove  him  from  his  kingdom  in  645.      It  is 

Srobable  that  many  of  the  West  Saxons  were  already  zealous 
isciples  of  the  preaching  clergy,  and  therefore  lent  no  aid  to 
Kenwalk.  During  his  three  years*  exile,  which  he  passed  with 
King  Annas  of  Ilast  Anglia,  he  also  embraced  Christianity. 
It  seems  that  he  brought  down  that  destroyer  of  all  weak 
states,  the  wild  Penda,  on  the  head  of  his  Christian  host ;  but 
E^enwalk  himself  returned  to  his  home,  and  received  a 
fraternal  welcome  from  his  relation  Cuthred,  whom  he  re- 
warded for  this  conduct  by  conferring  on  him  lands  and  the 
title  of  viceroy.  Por  the  next  twelve  years,  Kenwalk  seems 
to  have  been  chief  ruler  of  West  Saxony ;  and  the  period 
daring  which  he  reigned  is,  on  many  accounts,  not  without 
importance. 

In  the  first  place,  he  may  rightly  be  considered  as  the 
founder  of  the  ecclesiastical  constitution  of  Wessex.  It  here 
manifested  an  endeavour  to  assiune  a  national  character  before 
it  did  so  in  any  other  part  of  the  island.  After  Birinus,  a 
forei^er  named  Egilbert  was  appointed  bishop ;  he  was  a 
Frank,  and  it  was  soon  asserted  that  the  strange  prelate  could 
not  speak  to  the  people  in  their  own  language.  At  the  same 
time.  King  Kenwalk  proposed,  on  account  of  the  great  extent 
of  Wessex,  to  divide  it  into  two  dioceses — he  elevated  Win- 
chester to  be  a  new  episcopal  see,  and  placed  there  as  bishop, 
Wini,  a  Saxon  who  had  been  educated  abroad.  The  Prankish 
bishop  was  bitterly  aggrieved  at  this ;  he  resigned  his  office 
and  went  back  to  his  own  country,  where  he  was  shortly  after- 
wards created  Archbishop  of  Paris*^.    But  the  capricious  king 

1  Bede*8  Ecclesiastical  HJatory,  iii.  7,  asserts  tiat  King  Oswald  of  BtnktM 
WK  his  godfather. 

ficde*s  £ocL  Hkt  ill  8;  Chron.  Sax.  A.  660. 
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did  not  long  keep  on  friendly  terms  with  Wini ;  at  the  end  of 
three  years  he  deprived  him  of  his  situation,  which  w/m  onoe 
more  occupied  by  a  foreigner,  Leutherius,  a  nephew  of 
Egilbert,  who  himself  recommended  him. 

Besides  tk*3  first  ecclesiastical  perplexity,  Kenwalkhad  to 
contend  ^dth  alfficulties  in  his  secular  affairs.  Althou|[h  the 
Mercian  kingdom  had  at  length  become  Christian,  the  hostile 
position  it  occupied  with  regard  to  Wessex  remained  the  same, 
renda's  Christian  son,  Wulfhere,  repeatedly  attacked  the 
neighbouring  country ;  he  even  once  took  the  Isle  of  Wight 
from  Kcnwalk  and  gave  it  to  the  King  of  Sussex^.  But  on 
the  whole,  Ken  walk  knew  how  to  protect  his  kingdom ;  in 
the  contests  with  the  Britons  he  was  always  victorious,  and 
thus  strengthened  and  CHtablished  his  northern  and  western 
boundaries.  When  he  died  in  672,  his  energetic  wife  Sex- 
burga  held  the  reins  of  government  for  the  space  of  a  year, 
which  proves  to  us  that  at  that  time  the  royal  race  could 
furnish  no  more  worthy  successor.  This  queen,  whose  name 
is  recorded  as  the  pride  and  support  of  her  nation,  takes 
her  place,  and  by  no  means  the  lowest  one,  in  that  wonderf 
array  of  rare  women,  who,  from  Boadicea  to  Elizabeth,  hav6 
from  time  to  time  passed  over  the  pages  of  British  history  ; 
and  we  cannot  avoid  joining  in  the  praise  and  admiration  which 
William  of  Malmesbury  bestows  on  her^.  Unfortunately,  at 
the  expiration  of  a  year  Sexburgha  again  disappears  from  the 
scene.  She  left  the  kingdom  in  a  great  state  of  confusion 
as  regarded  the  succession,  in  which  it  continued  for  fifteen 
years. 

According  to  the  scarcely  more  than  genealogical  records 
of  the  Year-books,  Cenfus,  a  great-grandson  of  Ceolwulf, 
possessed  the  sovereignty  for  the  next  two  years.  We 
may  venture  to  place  the  more  reliance  on  this  fact,  as 
King  Alfred  himself  mentions  it,  probably  in  his  Manual, 
from  which  William  of  Malmesbury  and  others  were  some- 
times accustomed  to  copy*.     From  674  to  676,  Cenfus  was 

*  Chron.  Sax.  a.  661.    Cliristianitj  was  first  preached  here  t:  the  Jatisb 
inhabitants. 

*  William  of  Malmesburj,  Gesta  Rfg.  Angl.  i.  82 ,  Ed.  Hardj,  Chroo.  Sax.  A.  672. 

*  Florent.  Wigom.  is  the  authority  for  this ;  GeneaL  p.  69S.    Deinde  Kenfus 
duobiu  annis  secondam  dicta  regis  iEUredi,  joxta  chronkam  angHcam  vero 
^us  iEscwinos  fere  tribos  annis  regnavit. 
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focoedded  l>y  I^is  son  Escwin,  who,  like  his  predecessorsi 
fought  with  Wulfhere  of  Mercia.  After  his  death,  or  perhaps 
whust  he  was  yet  reigning,  Kentwine,  the  brother  of  Ken- 
walk,  assumed  the  title  of  king.  His  attention  was  especiallj 
directed  towards  the  south-west  boundaries  of  his  kingdom, 
where  the  Britons  of  Cornwall,  incited  and  supported  by  their 
brethren  in  Armorica  beyond  the  sea,  profitmg  by  internal 
dissensions  among  the  West  Saxons,  were  endeavouring  by 
force  of  arms  to  make  good  their  old  claims  to  the  possessions 
which  had  been  torn  from  them.  They  were,  however,  subdued 
by  the  courage  and  skill  of  the  German  warrior ;  and  we  do 
not  hesitate  in  attributing  to  Kentwine  the  merit  of  laying 
the  first  foundation  of  the  submission  of  the  counties  of 
Devon  and  Cornwall  to  the  West  Saxon  crown^. 

The  numerous  connexions  with  the  Celtic  principalities  of 
the  West,  and  even  the  influence  which  their  national  character 
had  at  this  time  on  that  of  the  Germans,  become  particu- 
larly evident  through  the  frequent  mixing  up  of  events  and 
names  in  the  history  of  both  which  appears  in  the  Annalea 
Cambri® ;  this  has  long  since  been  skilmlly  pointed  out'.  Tlie 
similarity  of  names  between  Csedwalla,  a  relation  of  Kent- 
wine, who  revolted  against  him,  and  Cadwallader,  the  Welsh 
prince,  is  no  mere  accident.  Certainly  the  British  annalists 
may  have  taken  pains  to  transfer  the  deeds  and  history  of 
the  Saxon  to  their  own  similarly-named  hero;  the  Celtic 
40und  in  the  name  of  the  former  cannot  be  denied.  He  and 
-is  brother  Mulwere  sons  of  the  inferior  King  Cenbert, 
most  probably  by  a  British  mother^.  Their  own  history  must 
bear  witness  to  this.  The  youth  CsBdwaUa,  the  last  Saxon  who 
adhered  to  the  old  idol-worship,  was  outlawed  after  the  failure 
of  his  ambitious  designs  on  the  throne,  by  King  Kentwine. 
He  secreted  himself  in  the  Andredswald,  which  marked  the 

>  ChroD.  Sax.  A.  6S2.  Centwine  gefljmde  biyt-we-alas  op  sse.  Florent  Chron. 
A.  681,  L  87.    Occidentales  Britones. 

'  Lappenberg,  p.  250,  f. 

*  I  here  adopt  the  opinion  indicated  by  Kemble  in  a  work  **  On  the  names,  sur- 
names, and  nicknames  of  the  Anglo-Saxons:  London,  1846,  p.  4,  5;"  according 
to  which  the  name  Mnl  signifies  nothing  more  nor  less  than  '^  mnle,**  ^fiiopos, 
tiie  "  half-bred.**  May  not  the  similar  sonnding  names  in  Lappenberg,  p.  252,  of 
the  EbnrcMien  Catirulcns  (Css.  de  Bello  Gall.  tL  81),  and  of  the  Gothic  Ca- 
tnalda  (Tac  Ann.  iL  62),  have  their  origin  in  the  same  mixture  of  Celtish  and 
German  blood  ?  In  the  same  manner  I  might  mil  attention  to  the  similarity  of 
aound  between  the  words  Wo^^-  Walnh.  and  Wallach. 
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boundary  between  Sussex  and  Wessex.  Concealed  by  tbe 
thickets,  he  assembled  a  daring  band^  composed  partly  of  reat 
Britons,  and  partly  of  a  mixed  race,  who  had  fisillen  back  int(» 
the  old  Paganism,  and  who,  as  renegades,  troubled  them- 
selves but  Httle,  if  at  all,  about  matters  of  faith.  When  w6 
remember  that,  in  the  commencement  of  all  Germanic  stated, 
the  offspring  of  the  marriages  between  the  Germans  and 
the  people  conquered  by  them  enjoyed  no  perfect  freedom,  and 
if  we  assume  tnat  King  Ina^  was  the  first  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  this  equality  of  rights  among  the  West  Saxons,  we 
can  no  longer  wonder  that,  in  so  short  a  time,  Csedwalla  took 
BO  threatening  a  position.  His  companions,  who  joyfully 
followed  him  as  theu*  leader,  were  in  a  similar  condition  with 
himself — their  origin,  their  unbelief,  the  ban  which  suc- 
ceeded their  revolt,  were  all  alike.  With  this  band,  who 
fought  for  life  and  honour,  Ceedwalla  kept  the  South  Saxons, 
whose  land  was  an  established  apple  of  discord  between 
Wessex  and  Mercia,  in  a  constant  state  of  fear  and  terror, 
until,  after  the  death  of  the  reigning  kin^,  the  Ealdermen 
Berthun,  and  Ethelhun,  succeeded  in  driving  him  from  his 
fastnesses.  But  his  power  was  not  yet  subdued ;  he  still 
continued  as  before  to  strive  for  the  royal  crown  of  Wessex. 
Then,  without  our  being  able  to  assign  any  particular  rea- 
son for  the  step,  Kentwine  abdicated,  entered  a  monastery^, 
and  Csedwalla  took  his  place  as  King  of  the  West  Saxons. 
Still  he  was  not  baptized,  although  he  had  been  already 
favourably  disposed  towards  Christianity  hj  the  zealous 
Bishop  Wilfrith  of  York  (who,  exiled  from  his  own  church 
and  office,  then  dwelt  in  Sussex),  and  by  his  own  Christian 
mother*.  But  inspired  by  the  old  wild  fury,  he  first  took 
fearful  revenge  upon  his  enemies  amongst  the  South  Saxons ; 
and  then,  in  conjunction  with  his  brother  Mul,  a  beautiful 
and  athletic  youth,  he  made  a  fierce  attack  on  the  Jutish  in- 
habitants of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  who  were  also  still  heathens. 
At  last  he  yielded  to  the  entreaties  of  Mul,  who  was  animated 
by  as  obstinate  a  spirit  as  his  own,  and  invaded  Kent  witi 

1  Lappenberg,  p.  258. 

*  Lappenberg,  p.  253,  d.  2,  most  probably  takes  this  information  from  an  ancient 
poet  in  Alcuin's  works ;  who,  according  to  Maj  (Anctores  Clasaici  e  codd.  Vabc. 
T.  887),  is  no  other  than  Aldhelm. 

*  According  to  Kemble's  supposition  \a  the  last-quoted  passage  from  that  mi 
thor,  with  which  may  be  compared  Bede*s  Ecclesiastical  History,  iv.  16. 
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fire  and  sword.  Mul,  who  in  bis  excessive  rashness  ventured 
too  far  into  the  enemy's  coimtry,  was,  with  twelve  of  his 
companions,  surrounded  in  a  hut  bv  the  men  of  Kent,  and 
burnt  alive^.  For  this  deed  his  brother  took  terrible  revenge 
by  blood  and  rapine.  But  suddenly  he  abandoned  all,  relin* 
quished  the  crown  in  favour  of  his  kinsman  Ina,  and,  im- 
peUed  by  an  irresistible  inward  impulse,  departed  for  Eome. 
There  he  was  baptized  by  Pope  Sergius  in  the  Easter  of  the 
year  689 ;  and  ei^ht  days  afterwards,  April  20th,  he  died,  still 
clothed  in  the  white  robes  of  baptism^.  Is  not  this  like  reading 
a  Welsh  or  British  legend  ?  Tnus,  like  a  fiery  meteor,  which, 
presaging  war  and  desolation,  bums  brightly  for  a  moment, 
and  then  suddenly  disappears,  CfedwaQa,  more  Celt  than 
Grerman,  flashes  across  the  History  of  Wessez. 

Ina' 8  descent  and  degree  of  relationship  to  his  kinsman 
Csedwalla^,  are  not  easily  traced,  on  account  of  the  contradic- 
tions in  the  only  gen^ogical  table  which  we  possess;  his 
rule,  which  lasted  six-and-thirty  years,  presents  a  ereat  con- 
trast to  the  otoer  governments  of  the  little  state,  which  were 
rendered  so  unsettled  by  perpetual  feuds  and  changes  of  their 
supreme  head.  But  contests  with  the  neighbouring  king- 
doms were  by  no  means  wanting  during  his  period  of  power. 
The  same  warlike  relations  subsisted  as  before  with  the 
Britons ;  the  historical  records  of  the  Welsh  have  connected 
Ina  with  their  own  Ivor;  but  according  to  some  Saxon 
genealogies,  Ina  was  a  brother  of  the  Saxo-Sritons,  Csedwalla 
and  Mul.  For  the  murder  of  the  latter,  he,  at  any  rate, 
required  additional  satis&ction  from  the  King  of  Kent,  whom 
he  compelled  to  pay  a  heavy  were-geld,  which  the  Chronicle 
indicates  as  a  very  considerable  sum  according  to  the  stan- 
dard of  coinage  at  that  time.  There  were  continual  con- 
tests with  the  hated  Mercians ;  in  the  year  715  another 
battle  was  fought  at  a  place  called  Wodensbeorg  (Wen- 
borough  in  Wilts).    But  it  is  gratifying  to  find  this  prince, 

*  Ghron.  Sax.  a.  687 ;  William  of  Malmesbory,  L  §  35 ;  Heniy  of  Hantiogdon 
lib.  iv.  722. 

*Bede*8  Ecclesiastical  History,  v.  7;  Henry  of  Hnntingdon,  iv.  728;  Paul. 
Di«c.  Hist.  Longob.  vL  15.  The  pilgrim  found  a  hospitable  reception  from  K>« 
■lellnde,  the  Kentbh  Queen  of  Lombardj. 

*  His  father  Cenred  appears  as  sub-regulus,  and  according  to  the  most  crediblff 
tastimonj,  was  descended  in  a  duvv-t  l*ne  from  Ceawlio.    Lappenbergf  p.  ?M, 
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the  first  of  all  the  Saxon  kings,  active  in  the  ci\  1  affairs  of 
his  state  amidst  the  constant  din  of  war.  According  to  the 
example  of  the  King  of  Kent,  he  caused  the  laws  of  his 
people  to  be  recorded ;  and  these  we  still  possess,  as  taey 
were  collected  and  revised  by  Alfred.  We  shall  consider  the 
tenour  and  importance  of  these  laws  in  a  suitable  place. 

We  might  naturally  look,  during  his  life,  for  a  rapid  rise 
in  the  development  of  the  Church  in  Wessex,  and  of  that 
civilisation  which  was  so  intimately  connected  with  it ;  and 
this  rise  assuredly  could  not  have  taken  place  without  the 
sanction  of  the  sovereign.  The  strife  between  native  and 
foreign  influence  in  the  young  Church  .had  continue^  un- 
interruptedly since  the  days  of  Kenwalk.  We  have  already 
spoken  of  Csdwalla's  intercourse  with  Wilfrith.  This  rest- 
less man  had  been  banished  from  his  diocese  at  York  on 
account  of  his  enthusiastic  zeal  for  the  extension  of  the 
national  Church,  in  opposition  to  the  wish  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  Theodore  the  Greek.  For  many  years,  inces- 
santly broodmg  on  his  wrongs,  he  wandered  from  one  dio- 
cese to  another,  and  came  into  Wessex,  in  company  with,  and 
under  the  protection  of  his  yet  unconverted  patron.  His 
mind  was  still  busy  and  restless  there,  and  after  some  time 
he  was  invested  with  one  of  the  two  bishoprics.  There  is  no 
further  mention  of  the  foreigner  Leutherius,  and  we  find 
Hedde,  a  native,  at  the  head  of  this  diocese  towards  the  close 
of  the  seventh  century.  After  his  death  in  703,  Ina  was 
advised  to  separate  another  see  from  Winchester,  and  to 
establish  it  at  Sherborne,  in  Dorsetshire.  He  placed  there, 
as  the  first  bishop,  a  highly  distinguished  man,  whom  wt 
maVy  with  good  reason,  suppose  to  have  been  personal  / 
intimate  with  him,  the  leamea  priest  and  poet,  Aldhelm.  It 
is  well  known^,  that  he,  a  youth  of  high  rank,  and  probably 
even  of  the  royal  family  of  the  West  Saxons,  was  led  by  his 
desire  of  learning  to  Canterbury ;  that  there,  where  alone 
they  were  to  be  leamv,  at  the  feet  of  Theodore  and  the  Abbot 

>  Besides  Bede*8  EccL  Hist.  v.  18,  the  chief  authorities  on  the  subject  of  Aid- 
helm,  are  William  of  Malmesbrry,  a  pupil  and  monk  of  hia  monastery,  in  his  WSs 
Aldbelmi ;  and  that  MS.  gen^iinlly  known  as  Lib.  v.  of  the  Gesta  Pontlf. ;  ao  < 
also  Wharton,  in  bb  Anglin  Sacra,  p.  2,  599.  Some  old  MSS-  of  these  diffot 
tii^htlj  from  the  text,  but  all  contain  the  accoants  which  William  took  txm . 
AXtrtd^B  Manual. 
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Hadrian,  he  attained  perfect  mastery  over  the  tlassi^;  lai^ 
{^uages  of  Greece  ana  Eome, — and  then  returned  home  to 
tbe  solitude  of  the  forest  by  the  Avon,  and  to  his  cloister 
at  Malmesbiury ;  and  from  thence,  by  word  and  writing,  bjr 
ballads  in  his  native  ton^e,  and  by  Latin  poetry,  he  in- 
fluenced, instructed,  and  improved  his  countrymen  and  the 
Church,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  The  same  undertaking, 
namely  the  protection  of  learning  and  education,  both 
threatened  with  destruction,  which  his  great  contemporary 
fiede  by  various  means  attempted  to  achieve  in  the  North 
of  England  firom  his  tranquil  cell  at  "Wearmouth — an  under- 
taking whose  consequences  soon  became  evident  with  the 
diffusion  of  his  works  throughout  Europe — Aldhelm  per- 
severingly  carried  on  in  the  South,  only  m  a  different  and 
somewhat  more  practical  manner.  His  Latin  writings  and 
poems  were  of  much  value  to  the  Catholic  Church,  the  lever 
and  prop  of  all  education  in  those  times ;  and  we  learn  from 
our  Alfred  himself,  that  Aldhelm  preached  on  the  high- 
roads and  on  the  bridges  to  the  peonle,  and  sang  Christian 
hymns,  whose  old  poetical  form  ana  familiar  tones  must 
have  produced  a  wonderful  eff*ect  on  the  sturdy,  half-barbaric 
audience.  K  Bede  penetrated  into  a  different  and  more 
speculative  field  of  knowledge,  Aldhelm  possessed  a  pure 
lyrical  nature,  which  by  its  energy  and  deep  German  earnest- 
ness could  not  fail  in  making  an  impression  on  the  most 
rugged  characters.  Of  the  good  he  effected  as  Bishop  of 
Sherborne,  until  his  death  in  709,  we  know  scarcely  any- 
thing ;  but  he  must  have  sown  many  of  those  seeds  which,  in 
Alfred's  days,  bore  such  glorious  fruits. 

That  Ina,  in  his  endeavours  for  the  good  of  the  Church, 
was  also  intimately  connected  with  Winfrid,  the  subsequent 
great  Apostle  of  North- West  Germany — and  that,  indeed,  he 
made  him  his  deputy  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury — we 
learn  from  the  biography  of  this  celebrated  man^. 

The  last  years  of  the  king's  reign  were  disturbed  by 
internal   dissensions,  and  by  the  conspiracies  of  the  two 

g resumptive  heirs  to  his  throne.    But  he  withstood  these  dif- 
culties  also,  chiefly  strengthened  by  the  courageous  support 
of  his  consort  Ethelburga,  a  woman  of  a  masculine  spirit 

1  Wmibaldi,  Tita  S-  Bonifadi  up.  Pertz  Mon.  Germ.  SS.  ii.  887 
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Soon  afterwards,  in  the  year  725,  weary  of  the  burden  of 
sovereignty,  and  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  his  queeni 
he  abdicated  the  throne,  and  made  a  pilgrimage  with  her  to 
Bome,  where  they  both  closed  their  lives  in  prayer  and 
penance^. 

Ina  was  succeeded  by  Ethelherd,  the  brother  of  his  ^ife. 
It  seems  that  the  passine;  of  the  crown  into  the  female  line, 
although  the  present  king  belonged  to  the  royal  race  of 
Cerdi(r,  entailed  many  internal  strifes  and  sufferings  of  a 
serious  nature  on  the  kingdom ;  which,  at  Ina*s  abdication, 
ought  to  have  passed  to  a  male  relation  of  his  own,  and  all 
the  succeeding  kings  had  to  contend  against  the  insurrec- 
tions of  princes  of  the  royal  blood.  During  the  first  years  of 
his  reign,  Ethelherd  had  to  struggle  against  the  pretensions  of 
the  Atheling  Oswald.  It  is  no  matter  of  wonder  therefore, 
that  encouraged  by  discords  of  such  a  nature,  the  so-often 
vanqmshed  Britons  sought  to  free  themselves  from  their 
bondage ;  and  they  actuaUy  gained  some  victories  over  Ethel- 
herd^, who  was  only  able  by  great  efforts  to  protect  himself 
and  his  boundaries  against  another  enemy,  whose  power  was 
continually  on  the  increase — King  Ethelbald  of  Mercia. 
Aflber  the  death  of  Ethelherd  in  739,  Cuthred,  a  prince  of 
his  family,  assumed  his  difficult  and  responsible  position. 
At  first  he  could  alone  obtain  the  ascendancy  over  the  neigh- 
bouring Britons  by  an  alliance  with  his  hereditary  Mercian 
foe.  But  the  Mercian  soon  proved  a  more  dangerous  ad- 
versary than  before ;  for  the  Aiigles,  the  South  Saxons,  and 
the  Welsh,  became  willing  followers  of  his  conquering  army. 
Almost  at  the  same  time,  a  still  worse  enemy  arose  in  Cuthred's 
immediate  vicinity,  the  overbearing  Ealderman  Ethelhun^. 
According  to  a  credible  account,  this  most  valiant  warrior  of 
his  time  was  only  subdued  after  a  desperate  conflict,  and 
when  a  severe  wound  compelled  him  to  lay  down  his  arms ; 
soon  afterwards  he  performed  a  service  to  his  king,  whoso 
consequences  were  of  incalculable  value  to  "Wessex.    It  was 

1  Bede*8  EccL  Ifist,  t.  18;  Cbron.  Sax.  nod  Florent  I  61,  give  this  date  72a 

s  Ethelburga  is  caHed  **  filia  regii  generic  et  animi,"  bj  William  of  Malmesbnrj, 
Hb.  L  §  85. 

'  Florent  Chroiu  L  52. 

«  He  is  thus  named  in  the  Chronide,  A.  750;  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  ir.  7S8 
•tyfett  him  "  audadMumuB  oonaoL** 
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to  Ethelhan  that,  in  the  year  752,  was  intrusted  the  supreme 
eommand  of  the  Saxon  troops  against  Ethelbald  of  Mercia. 
At  the  head  of  his  warriors,  with  the  banner  of  the  kinfi[dom 
on  which  the  golden  dragon  shone,  in  his  hand,  he  rushed  into 
the  midst  of  the  enemy's  army  at  Burford ;  the  Mercian  stan- 
dard-bearer fell  beneath  his  sword,  and  Ethelbald,  who  had 
never  before  met  his  equal  in  the  field,  trembled  at  the  sight 
of  such  Talour,  and  by  his  sudden  flight  decided  the  issue  of 
the  contest^.  This  day,  on  which  the  West  Saxons  fought  for 
their  independence,  also  bestowed  on  them  the  so-long  con- 
tested supremacy  of  which  the  Mercians  were  deprived ;  and 
which  firom  this  time  exalted  Wessex,  in  spite  even  of  an 
OffiE^  to  be  the  first  state  in  the  island. 

Two  years  after  this  victory,  which  had  decided  so  important 
a  point,  Cuthred  died,  leaving  no  direct  heirs,  to  the  great 
disadvantafi;e  of  his  country.  His  successor,  who  on  account 
of  the  similarity  of  his  name,  seems  to  have  belonged  to  the 
royal  family  of  Essex,  and  not  to  the  race  of  Cerdic,  was  so 
intoxicated  with  the  pride  of  his  power,  that  he  was  guilty 
of  cruel  tyranny  towards  the  free-bom  West  Saxons ;  and 
soon  afterwards,  driven  by  them  from  house  and  home,  he 
perished  as  an  outlaw  in  the  Andredswald.  His  short  reign, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  Cerdician  Cynewulf,  who  was  raised  to 
the  throne  in  his  stead  by  the  assembled  nobles,  and  which 
lasted  three-and-thirtv  years,  show  us  in  a  striking  manner 
that  the  internal  afiairs  of  the  state  were  not  well  arranged 
for  a  long  period,  and  that  the  succession  especially  needed  a 
fixed  arrangement  which  might  secure  the  kingdom  from 
tyrants,  and  the  princes  from  usurpers.  Only  very  slight  in- 
formation remains  to  us  of  the  last  ruler,  with  the  exception 
of  some  casual  mention  of  his  campaigns  against  Wales  and 
Mercia.  His  violent  end  is  almost  the  only  circumstance  which 
the  native  Tear-books  relate  with  unwonted  circumstantiality. 
The  narrative  is  as  follows :  Cynewulf  was  prosecuting  a  secret 

>  The  best  account  of  Ethelhnn  and  his  heroic  bravery  is  given  by  Henry  ok 
Hantingdon,  iv.  728,  who  most  have  taken  hb  materials  for  the  description  of  the 
battle  of  Barford  from  some  old  war-songs,  which  here  and  there  seem  to  flow  in 
/^tin  rhythm,  and  which  undoubtedly  were  much  superior  in  language  and 
f  oetic  diction  to  the  far  m^re  modem,  but  to  us  invaluable  poetical  descriptions 
t€  the  battles  of  Brunanberg  and  Maldon ;  Lappenberg,  p.  220,  264,  also  relatei 
tbcae  drcumitances  in  the  very  words  used  by  the  battle-delineating  chronkier. 
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amour  at  MertoD,  in  Devonshire,  not  sus^  ecting  that  the 
Prince  Cyneard,  a  brother  of  the  Sigebert  whom  he  had 
dethroned,  was  plotting  against  his  life  and  his  crown.  The 
traitor,  with  his  adherents,  surrounded  the  castle  where  the 
king  was  staying ;  and  when  the  latter  was  about  to  place 
himself  at  the  gates  to  defend  them  against  the  assailants^ 
Cyneard  perceived  him,  and  he  was  immediately  disarmed 
and  slain.  The  shrieks  of  the  women  roused  the  few  atten- 
dants from  their  sleep :  bravely  fighting,  they  also  fell,  disdain- 
ing Cyneard*s  offers  of  life  and  reward.  One  Briton  was  kept 
in  Merton  as  a  hostage.  This  man,  though  grievously  wounded, 
summoned,  probably  on  the  following  morning,  a  royal  troop 
which  had  been  left  in  the  neighbourhood  under  the  command 
of  some  nobles.  As  they  rode  up  to  the  place,  they  saw  the 
corpse  of  their  king  lying  before  the  closed  gates.  The  prince 
began  to  treat  with  them  for  the  crown,  and  made  them  the 
most  advantageous  offers  to  gain  their  favour.  But  they  were 
inflexible,  and  declared,  that  since  their  beloved  king  was  slain, 
they  would  neither  now  nor  at  any  time  follow  his  murderer. 
A  summons  to  their  relations  within  the  castle  to  return  home 
and  leave  the  cause  of  the  rebel,  was  met  with  the  answer 
that  their  own  people  the  day  before  had  refused  a  similar 
proposal.  Then  beneath  the  castle  walls  there  once  more 
ensued  a  desperate  conflict.  At  length  the  adherents  of  the 
murdered  king  forced  an  entrance,  and  slew  all  whom  they 
found  within,  eighty-four  in  number,  with  the  exception  of 
one  man,  who  was  the  godson  of  the  prince^. 

By  election,  the  crown  now  devolved  on  Bertric,  who 
oelonged  to  another  branch  of  the  royal  race,  passing  over 
those  who  had  better-founded  claims  to  the  sovereignty, 
l^or  example,  there  was  in  existence  a  great  grandson  of 
xngild,  King  Ina's  brother,  whose  name  was  Elmund,  and 
who  had  obtained  possession  of  the  kingdom  of  Kent,  we  may 
suppose,  by  force  of  a  similar  enterprise  to  that  by  which 

>  I  Uke  this  relation  from  the  somewhat  confosed  acoonnt  giveo  in  the  Chron, 
Sax.,  which  u  erroneonsly  phiced  under  the  year  755  instead  of  783,  and  which 
Thorpe,  Flor.  Wigom.  i.  61,  n.  5,  considers  as  a  modern  interpolation.  It  is 
without  douht  a  fragment  of  an  old  song,  whose  antique  form  may  be  occasionally 
recognised  by  the  traces  of  alliteration,  and  in  the  conversation  of  the  two  bands  of 
warriors  which  is  o  -« tied  on  in  the  first  person ;  Florent.  L  60 ;  Wilh.  Malmesb.  i 

42 ;  and  Henric  Uontingd.  iv.  781,  most  however  be  compared  with  Lappenberg. 
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Ctediiv  alia  had  formerly  attained  Wessex.  Elmimd's  son  Eg- 
bert, a  daring  and  amoitious  young  man,  remembered  his  old 
rights  to  the  crown  of  his  hereditary  lands ;  the  new  ruler  could 
only  maintain  his  power  by  forcing  the  pretender  to  leave  the 
kingdom,  and  even  the  island ;  and  Egoert  did  not  venture, 
dunng  Bertric's  life,  to  make  any  attempt  in  favour  of  his 
claims.  Meanwhile,  the  West  Saxons  haa  not  been  deceived 
in  their  choice  of  a  sovereign ;  for  the  reign  of  Bertric,  unlike 
that  of  either  of  his  predecessors,  was  throughout  peaceful 
and  prosperous.  It  is  true,  however,  that  at  this  time, 
harbingers  of  evil  days  appeared  on  the  coast  of  Dorsetshire — 
the  first  three  ships  of  the  pirate  Northmen,  who,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years,  were  destined  to  oven^helm  the  whole 
fertile  island ;  but  they  committed  then  no  further  outrage 
than  some  robberies,  and  the  murder  of  the  chief  officer  of 
the  king  and  his  people,  who  had  gone  to  meet  them  from 
Dorchester,  in  order  to  oppose  their  landing  unless  the 
customary  toll  was  paid^. 

There  now  existed  a  lasting  peace  with  Mercia ;  for,  im- 
mediately after  his  accession  to  the  throne,  Bertric  had 
married  Eadburga,  the  daughter  of  the  great  King  OfFa.  The 
sword  and  spear  now  had  a  long  resting  time,  and  the  hands 
which  had  wielded  them  found  more  useful  occupation  in  hold- 
ing the  plough.  But  in  his  wife,  the  king  nourished  a  viper  in 
his  bosom.  She  came  from  a  mother  who  had  once  plunged  a 
dagger  into  the  heart  of  her  own  son-in-law ;  and  imagming 
that  her  influence  over  her  husband — which  she  well  knew 
how  to  turn  to  the  advantage  of  her  native  land — ^was  de- 
creasing, she  did  not  hesitate  to  mix  poison  in  the  drink  of 
the  Ealderman  Warr,  a  young  and  talented  favourite  of  the 
king.  But  Bertric  fdso  drank  of  the  cup,  and  died  a  victim 
to  the  crime  of  his  wife^.  Eadburga  fled,  laden  with  treasures ; 
and  after  a  long  and  restless  life,  met  a  miserable  and 
ignominious  end  in  Italy'. 

>  Chron.  Sax.  a.  787 ;  Ethclwcrd  Chron.  iii.  prooem.  p  609 ;  Florent.  L  62. 

*  Not  before  801.  According  to  the  Cod.  DipL  No.  180,  all  tlib  happened  in  the 
year  802. 

'  Asser,  Gesta  Alfred!,  p.  471.  As  was  remarked,  p.  9,  Asser  relates  the 
^iatorj  and  fate  of  this  nnfoitanate  qneen  from  the  information  received  from  hia 
rojal  friend.  Florent.  Wigom.  i.  76,  and  Simeon  Dunebo.  Chron.  p.  C72,  copy 
from  Awer. 
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Bertric  en  led  bis  life  exactly  at  the  time  when  Charle- 
magne set  off  for  Borne  to  claim  the  imperial  crown  from 
the  hands  of  the  Pope.  During  his  absence,  Egbert,  who 
had  passed  his  thirteen^  years  of  exile  in  the  Prankish 
camp,  complied  with  the  summons  of  his  adherents,  and 
resolved  to  return  home  with  all  speed,  to  take  possession  of 
that  throne  which  in  future  no  one  dared  dispute  with  him. 
His  long  residence  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
Charlemagne  had  not  been  without  the  most  decided  and 
lasting  influence  on  the  development  of  his  own  personal 
character,  and  on  the  history  of  his  government.  There  had 
for  a  long  time  existed  an  extensive  commerce  between  the 
Franks  and  the  Anglo-Saxons,  but  the  two  nations  not  only 
exchanged  their  productions  in  a  trading  intercoiu:se,  they 
had  also  many  political  relations  of  a  friendly  nature,  and 
were  bouad  together  by  common  spiritual  interest.  Both 
fought  against  the  same  enemy :  for  the  continental  Celts 
maintained  unbroken  their  ancient  connexion  with  those  of 
the  Island  of  Britain;  and  it  also  seemed  probable  that 
the  Christian  Germanic  tribes,  on  both  sides  or  the  Channel, 
would  be  threatened  by  the  dangerous  foe  which  now  first 
began  to  appear  on  the  seas.  The  requirements  of  the 
Church  and  her  ministers  also  induced  Charlemagne,  as  they 
had  done  his  forefathers,  to  remain  in  a  close  alliance  with 
the  learned  and  zealous  islanders,  and  not  to  allow  the  ties 
of  friendship  which  bound  him  to  the  different  courts  of 
Mercia  and  Northumberland  to  be  loosened.  The  Franks 
always  bore  in  mind  what  they  and  their  mighty  state  owed 
to  a  Bonifacius ;  after  him,  they  had  seen  what  had  been 
effected  by  Willehad ;  and  now  they  followed  their  teacher 
Alcuin,  full  of  astonishment  at  the  extent  of  his  learning. 
AVlien  Charlemagne,  animated  by  a  feeling  of  gratitude, 
willingly  afforded  an  asylum  to  the  fugitive  prince,  the  latter 
was  also  indebted  to  him  for  much  instruction  and  manv 
benefits.  The  rough,  honest  Saxon  not  only  learnt  from  the 
more  refined  Frank  a  greater  dexterity  in  the  use  of  arms, 
and  a  more  polished  demeanour,  but  he  marked  attentively 

>  The  No.  III.  instead  of  XIII.  is  a  clerical  error  of  the  Chron.  Sax.  A.  886, 
wfaicli  has  been  adopted  also  by  Florent.  Wigorn.  i.  69;  and  Henric  UantingdoD. 
It.  783.  According  to  these  authorities,  it  was  OfFa  who  persuaded  his  MO-in^ 
Uw,  oD  his  accession,  to  takt  tliis  measure  against  Kgberu 
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wliat  was  passing  before  his  eyes ;  he  saw  how,  in  a  skilful 
h«nd,  the  reina  of  government  might  be  made  to  unite  and 
liold  in  a  straight  course  the  numerous  Teutonic  races,  be- 
tween whom,  originally,  no  political  connexion  subsisted ;  he 
learnt  the  means  by  which  the  most  obstinate  enemy  was  in- 
spired with  terror  and  dismay,  even  at  the  furthest  extremi- 
ties of  the  kingdom ;  and  he  could  not  but  have  admired  the 
care  and  ability  by  which  the  greatest  ruler  of  his  nation 
endeavoured  to  maintain  order  and  lasting  peace. 

Egbert  did  not  neglect  to  profit  by  these  excellent  and 
important  lessons.  From  the  moment  when  he  set  foot  on 
his  native  land  as  its  king,  the  idea  was  uppermost  in  his 
mind  of  forming  one  entire  kingdom  which  might  be  able 
to  keep  its  enemies  in  check,  and  effect  much  internal 
good,  out  of  the  numerous  small  states,  which,  in  their 
present  state  of  isolation,  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  main- 
taining their  existence.  Directly  on  his  arrival,  however, 
his  northern  neighbours  endeavoured  to  place  difficulties  in 
his  path ;  a  band  of  Mercian  Hwiccas  passed  over  the  boun- 
dary river,  the  Isis,  but  this  attack  was  defeated  by  a  brave 
troop  of  Wiltshire  men,  and  a  treaty  was  provisionally  con- 
cluded with  King  Cenwulf  of  Mercia^.  No  opposition  was 
raised  to  Egbert*s  accession,  and  thus,  after  many  unquiet 
reigns,  during  which  one  descendant  of  Cerdic  strove 
against  another,  the  sceptre  at  last  devolved  on  the  true  heir, 
who  was  able  to  ensure  its  succession  to  his  own  family. 
That  he  closely  followed  the  example  of  the  emperor,  and  waa 
anxious  to  bring  into  operation  those  plans  which  he  had 
already  matured  abroad,  is  clearly  evident  from  the  fact, 
which,  however,  rests  on  somewhat  modem  authority,  that 
one  of  the  first  acts  of  his  reign  was  to  bestow  the  name 
of  England  upon  his  kingdom  and  those  provinces  over 
which  his  influence  extended,  at  a  Witenagemote  held  at 
Winchester. 

Assuming  that  this  account,  in  its  present  form,  is  merely 
a  confused  fabrication  of  the  following  century,  we  cannot 
doubt  that  it  contains  a  germ  of  truth.  The  Chronicles  agree 
unanimously  in  calling  this  king  the  last  of  the  eight  ac- 
knowledged Bretwaldas.    When  the  connexion  of  different 

•  Lappenberg,  p.  271. 
D2 
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•tates  under  one  inefficient  power  ceased,  this  title  also  be^ 
eame  extinct,  and  Egbert  substituted  for  it  something  £u* 
Iiore  definite.  Without  doubt,  the  new  name  of  Anglia  was 
bestowed  on  the  kingdom,  and  that  of  King  of  England  on 
the  sovereign,  during  his  reign,  and  by  his  express  direc- 
tions. Although  the  Saxons  constituted  the  chief  strength 
of  the  kingdom,  we  cannot  wonder  that  its  name  should  have 
been  founded  on  that  of  the  Angles  ;  for  the  Anglian  colo- 
nists had  always  been  the  most  numerous,  and  among  them 
the  Church  had  first  taken  a  decided  form,  and  unfolded 
its  blessings.  Gregory  the  Q-reat  had  already  met  with 
Angles  in  the  slave-market  at  Eome ;  but  he  sent  his  apostle 
equally  to  them  and  the  Saxons.  Abroad,  the  name  had 
always  borne  the  most  honourable  sound ;  and  at  home 
there  were  sufficient  reasons  why  the  Saxon  conquerors 
should  readily  adopt  it^. 

We  perceive,  by  Egbert's  own  actions,  in  what  manner  he 
conducted  his  state  to  the  desired  goal.  In  the  first  place  he 
never  for  a  moment  lost  sight  of  the  task  which  had  descended 
to  him  from  his  heathen  and  Christian  ancestors,  that  of  ex- 
tending the  Germanic  rule  in  the  West,and  of  taking  more  and 
more  land  and  influence  from  the  Britons,  who  now  again  began 
to  stir  themselves  on  both  sides  of  the  wator.  About  the  year 
800,  we  find  him  completely  victorious  in  campaigns  in  Corn- 
wall, as  well  as  in  Wales.  He  chastised  the  Nortliern  Britons 
with  fire  and  sword ;  from  those  in  the  South  he  levied  tribute, 
as  a  mark  of  their  dependence  ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  Devon- 
shire and  the  extreme  south-west  point  of  England  becamp 
still  more  firmly  bound  to  his  dominion'.  According  to  one 
account,  the  Saxons  at  this  time  also  took  possession  of  the 
kinpfdom  of  Powia'. 

His  position,  however,  with  regard  to  the  other  neighbour- 
ing German  states  was  of  infinitely  greater  importance  to 
the  success  of  his  plans.  The  power  of  Mercia  was  still  not 
to  be  despised,  although,  soon  aller  Offa's  death,  disputes  had 
arisen  respecting  the  succession,  which  in  no  small  degree 
contributed  to  the  impending  downfal  of  this  kingdom.    Eg* 

>  Lappenberg,  p.  272 ;  Tntiulation,  ii.  8. 

s  Chron.  Sax.  A.  818,  823;  Florent.  Wigorn.  L  64,  65;  Ethelwerd  Chroo.  iX 
110;  Caradoc,  p.  25,  26. 
*  Brut  7  lyvrjaogion,  Moo.  HUt  Brit  p.  844 ;  Annalet  Cambr.  ib.  pw  8SS. 
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bert  had  already  reigned  more  than  twenty  years  over  the 
W'^srt  Saxons,  when  he  became  entangled  in  a  war  with 
Bemwnlf,  who  at  that  time  aspired  to  the  throne  of  Mercia. 
A  king  of  the  East  Angles  appealed  for  protection  to  the 
mighty  Saxon  monarch,  and  thereupon,  according  to  their  old 
custom,  the  Mercians  made  a  wild  incursion  deep  into  the 
heart  of  the  West  Saxon  territory,  and  were  defeated  with 
fearful  loss  at  Ellandune  (Wilton)  in  the  jrear  8321.  The 
consequence  of  this  battle  was,  that  the  influence  which 
Mercia  had  exercised  over  the  small  southern  states  of  the 
island,  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  was  now  entirely 
destroyed.  We  may  remember,  that  Caedwalla  once  endea- 
vourea  to  establish  the  supremacy  of  West  over  South 
Saxony,  that  Ina  had  done  the  same  with  regard  to  Kent,  and 
that  the  successors  of  his  brother  had  even  enjoyed  the  title 
of  king  in  that  country ;  and  on  the  other  side,  the  cruel  King 
Sigebert,  and  his  nearest  relations,  seem,  by  the  similarity  of 
their  names,  to  have  been  connected  with  the  East  Anglian 
monarchs.  Moreover,  Baldred,  who  was  under  the  influence 
of  Mercia,  assumed  the  royal  title  in  Kent  after  the  ancient 
kingly  line  of  the  ^scingen  had  become  extinct,  and  whilst 
the  successor  of  Ingild  sat  on  the  West  Saxon  throne.  After 
the  subjugation  of  Mercia,  Egbert  sent  his  son  Ethelwulf,  ac- 
companied by  Bishop  Ealstan  of  Sherborne,  and  the  Ealder* 
man  Wulfherd  on  an  expedition  against  Kent.  Baldred  fled 
immediately  across  the  Thames  into  the  north,  and  never 
again  beheld  his  country  or  his  throne.  Sussex,  Kent,  and 
Essex,  as  well  as  Suthrige  (Surrey),  now  entirely  lost  their 
independence;  the  several  members  of  their  royal  families 
were  either  destroyed  or  degenerated,  the  small  states  felt 
their  own  powerless  condition,  and  from  this  time  we  find 
them  all  united  to  the  West  Saxon  crown,  so  that  one  or 
more  of  them  might  at  any  time  be  transferred  to  the  reign- 
ing sovereign  as  a  feudal  possession.    But  within  their  several 

1  CbroQ.  Sax.  A.  823.  HeDric  Hantingd.  iv.  733,  says:  "  Ellendnne  rival 
crnore  rabuit,  raina  restitit,  foetore  tabnit.**  Robert  de  Bmime  also  saya,  id  hit 
Bhymtng  Clironicle: 

Ellendonne,  ElleDdonne,  pi  lond  is  fulle  redr 
Of  pe  bk)de  of  Bernevolf  per  he  toke  hu  deda. 
Wag  Bemwnlf  died  two  yean  later. 
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limits,  laws  and  customs  continued  for  a  long  period  widely 
different. 

In  the  year  825,  Bemwulf  lost  the  battle  and  his  life  in  an 
engagement  with  the  East  Anglians.  His  successor,  Wiglaf, 
after  being  defeated  by  Egbert,  had  much  difficulty,  first  in 
concealing  himself  from  his  wrath  and  revenge,  and  then  in 
becoming  reinstated  in  his  position  as  an  independent  sove- 
reign. Egbert  compelled  the  East  Angles  to  recognise  hia 
authority,  and  then  penetrated  with  an  army  into  the  dis- 
tricts beyond  the  Humber ;  whilst  his  troops  in  the  west,  after 
conquering  the  ancient  Mona,  bestowed  on  it  the  German 
name  of  Anglesey^. 

These  submissions  all  took  place  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years,  although  the  results  of  the  conflicts  of  some  centuries 
nad  contributed  towards  them ;  and  thus,  at  length,  over  the 
numerous  petty  states,  a  new  sovereignty  became  established 
— more  efficient  and  powerful  than  the  old  fictitious  dignity 
of  Bretwalda.  Egbert's  supremacy  prepared  the  way  for  a 
far  more  extended  union  and  centralisation  in  future  times. 
This  prince  is  generally  pointed  out  and  extolled  as  the 
destroyer  of  the  Heptarchy,  but  incorrectly,  for  he  annexed 
to  his  crown  more  than  seven  small  kingdoms,  and  some 
of  these  aim  included  many  principalities;  on  the  other 
hand,  Mercia  and  Northiunbria  retained,  for  some  time,  a 
separate  monarchy,  although  the  latter  was  under  the  do- 
minion of  the  Northmen,  and  the  former  was  dependent  on 
Wessex.  But  Egbert  effectually  prevented  any  other  prince 
from  attempting  to  rival  him  in  his  exalted  position.  The 
kingdom  of  Wessex  now  commanded  the  respect  of  all  the 
remaining  provinces  by  its  geographical  situation  and  extent; 
it  embraced  a  number  of  districts  lying  contiguous  to  each 
other,  inclosed  by  an  unbroken  boundary  which  extended 
southward  from  the  Thames  to  the  sea,  and  besides  the 
ancient  provinces,  the  counties  of  Hants  with  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  Dorset,  Wilts,  Somerset,  Berks,  and  the  southern  half 
of  Oxfordshire,  now  included  Devonshire,  which  was  in- 
habited by  a  mixed  population,  and  the  greatest  part  of 
Gloucestershire.  The  small  isolated  principalities  of  the 
^orth  and  South  Britons  in  Wales  and  Cornwall  next  be* 

lappenberg,  p.  276. 
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ihcme  subject  to  Wessex,  as  weU  as  the  German  states  of 
Sussex,  Kent,  and  Essex.  The  inland  Mercia,  which  had 
always  endeavoured  to  gain  an  outlet  by  conouests  in  a 
south-east  direction,  and  whose  boundaries  had  latterly  ex- 
tended along  the  north  bank  of  the  Thames  to  its  mouth, 
was,  in  consequence  of  its  situation  and  hitherto  important 
position,  in  a  less  subordinate  condition;  and  the  Anglian 
states  on  the  east  coast  were  still  less  subdued. 

I^bert,  nevertheless,  succeeded  in  uniting  all  these  separate 
districts  by  the  ties  of  a  conunon  interest ;  and  by  that  close 
union,  after  indescribable  difficulty,  he  first  enabled  the  whole 
German  population  to  make  a  stand  against  the  hordeis  of 
northern  invaders. 

And  these  scourges  of  nations  did  not  delay  their  ap- 
proach. The  crews  of  those  three  pioneering  vessels  who 
had  once  landed  near  Dorchester,  gave  the  first  intelligence  to 
their  comrades  at  home  respecting  that  glorious  island  where 
agriculture  and  commerce  were  in  the  first  blush  of  pros- 
perity. Even  during  the  life  of  Egbert  the  Northmen  paid 
many  visits  to  his  coasts.  We  cannot  here  enter  into  the 
historical  reasons  which  induced  this  wild  piratical  race,  after- 
wards so  richly  endowed,  to  leave  their  poor  and  desolate 
home,  and  trust  themselves  in  bands  to  the  waves  in  search 
of  plunder  on  more  highly-favoured  shores,  and  when  their 
destiny  willed,  or  good  fortune  was  propitious,  to  establish 
settlements.  It  may  also  be  remembered  that,  probably  for  a 
long  time  past,  the  Scandinavians  had  established  themselves 
firmly  in  the  small  islands  to  the  north  of  Scotland,  in  Scot- 
land itself,  and  in  Ireland;  but  that  in  the  beginning  of 
the  ninth  century,  important  events  in  the  north  drove 
large  masses  of  people  from  their  ancient  fatherland ;  and  it 
is  evident,  that  those  who  now  began  to  disturb  the  whole  of 
Europe,  were  Danes  from  the  Scandinavian  continent  and 
islanas.  These  events  were  undoubtedly  similar  to  those 
which  once  compelled  the  Germans  to  become  a  wandering 
people.  The  voyages  of  the  bold  Vikings  were  in  reality  only 
a  continuation  of  these  expeditions,  and  in  this  case  were 
not  directed  from  the  interior  of  the  mainland  towards  the 
sea-ahore,  but  were  prosecuted  by  the  heathen  Northmen  on 
their  own  element,  and  had  for  their  object  the  attainmen 
of  a  line  of  coast.    They  succeeded  the  most  easily  where 
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the  Germans  bad  settled  before  them,  for  instance,  on  the 
east  coast  of  England  and  in  Neustria ;  they  even  extended 
their  march  to  the  south  of  Spain^,  and  far  along  the  Medi- 
terranean shore.  These  latest  national  wanderings  were, 
indeed,  calculated  to  bind  firmly  to&;ether  the  most  extreme 

Eoints  of  the  world,  and  must  have  been  equally  felt  by  the 
clavonians  in  the  north-east,  and  by  the  Eastern  Emperors. 
But  to  return  to  England.  The  Danes  landed,  m  the 
year  831,  on  the  Island  of  Sheppey.  In  the  following  year, 
they  appeared  with  five-and-thirty  ships  off  Charmouth,  in 
Dorsetshire,  and  took  King  Eg^bert  by  surprise — and  in  spite 
of  his  commanding  his  people  in  person,  tney  recoiled  before 
the  enemy.  He  immediately  assembled  his  nobles  in  London, 
and  deliberated  with  them  on  the  means  of  defence ;  thus, 
when  the  Danes  again  returned  in  835,  they  found  the  king 
and  his  people  better  prepared,  and  at  Hengeston*  especially, 
they  were  completely  deieated  and  put  to  flight.  This  fleet, 
as  well  as  most  of  those  who  attacked  the  south  of  England, 
probably  came  from  Ireland,  and  was  in  league  with  the 
Britons  in  Wales;  for  it  is  recorded  as  Egbert's  last  act, 
that  he  inflicted  severe  punishment  on,  and  threatened 
with  utter  extermination  m  his  dominions,  the  Welsh  who 
had  formed  similar  alliances  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Cnrlo- 
vingians,  and  who  had  afforded  assistance  to  the  sea-robbers. 
This  prince  had,  indeed,  accomplished  great  deeds,  when  his 
career  was  arrested  by  death,  in  the  year  838* ;  yet  he  could 
not  beoueath  the  kingdom  to  his  son  without  deep  anxiety, 
caused  by  the  approach  of  the  new  enemy. 

This  son  Ethelwulf  was,  as  our  most  authentic  records 
assert,  the  only  heir  of  Egbert,  by  his  consort  Eedburgha*. 
His  character  and  disposition  were  but  too  well  calculated  to 

*  In  the  year  848,  fifly-four  of  their  ships  appeared  before  Lisbon,  and  from 
thence  coasted  abng  the  shore  farther  towards  the  south,  and  went  tip  the 
Gn«dalqniver  as  far  as  the  walls  of  Seville.  Conde  Historia  de  la  dommadon 
de  los  Arabes  en  Espafia  Madr.  1820,  L  288,  from  Arabian  sources. 

s  Chron.  Sax.  Flor.  Wig.  I  69;  Lappenb.  p.  279,  287. 

'  He  did  not  die  in  886,  as  Lappenberg  asserts  on  the  anthoritj  of  Chron.  Sax. 
A.  886,  for  a  document  of  his,  dated  888,  indict  I  is  preserved  in  Kemble*s  Cod. 
Diplom.  n.  289 ;  and  n.  240,  in  which  Ethelwnlf  ratifies  a  donation  of  his  father, 
dated  A.  889,  indict  ii.  runs  thus :  **  Primo  videlicet  anno  regni  ^^elnnlfi  regit 
post  obitnm  patris  sui.**  Vide  also  Hardj  on  William  of  Malmesbnry,  ii     107. 

*  Caradoc  ed.  Wjuc,  p.  27. 
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Rirengthen  Us  father's  foreboding ;  for  unwarlike  as  he  had 
been  from  his  youth,  he  early  showed  an  inclination  to  re- 
sign himself  to  the  influence  of  the  clergy.  If  Egbert  pro- 
posed to  himself  the  Emperor  Charlemagne  as  a  mode), 
and,  in  reality,  attained  it  in  many  instances,  his  son 
imitated  Lewis  the  Pious,  who,  by  his  subjection  to  the 
Churchy  let  the  power  escape  out  of  his  hands,  and  nourished 
evil  discord  in  his  own  house.  We  shall  have  another  oppor- 
tunity of  pursuing  this  parallel.  Devoted  also  to  peace  and 
its  calm  enjoyments,  Ethelwulf  found,  in  the  protection  of 
the  Church,  a  refuge  and  a  consolation  under  all  the  cares 
and  struggles  which  were  not  wanting  during  a  great  part  of 
his  reign.  To  the  gratitude  of  the  clergy  for  so  many  marks 
of  favour  and  rich  donations,  we  may,  with  probabili^,  attri- 
bute the  singular  account  given  us  by  some  historians,  that 
Ethelwulf  h^  been  origina&y  destined  for  the  Church,  and, 
at  the  time  of  his  father's  death,  had  been  already  invested 
with  her  highest  dignities,  from  which  he  had  received  a 
dispensation  from  the  Pope,  on  account  of  the  succession. 

This  sounds  very  strange  and  improbable.  It  seems, 
however,  to  agree  with  the  contradictory  notices,  accord- 
log  to  which  Athelstan,  the  King  of  ^Lent,  is  sometimes 
called  EthelwulTs  son,  and  sometimes  his  brother.  If 
Athelstan  were  indeed  a  son  of  Egbert,  of  which  we  have 
not  one  certain  proof,  nothing  would  have  prevented  the 
eldest  son  from  following  the  bent  of  his  own  inclination,  and 
avoiding  the  burden  of  governing,  by  becoming  a  member  of 
the  Church.  On  the  other  hand,  we  see  Ethelwulf  sent  by 
his  father,  in  the  year  844,  into  Kent  to  take  possession 
there,  and  to  rule  and  reign  over  it,  invested  with  the  royal 
title.  In  none  of  the  documents  that  we  possess  do  we  mid 
the  slightest  trace  of  his  sacred  office  ;  we  rather  learn  from 
them  that  he  was  King  of  Kent  firom  828  to  830,  and 
without  doubt  remained  so  until  his  father's  death^.  Neither 
do  we  find  Athelstan  mentioned  during  Egbert's  lifetime, 
either  in  historical  records  or  in  state  documents.  But 
after  Ethelwulf 's  accession  to  the  throne,  both  point  him  out 
as  ruler  of  Kent.     According  to  the  Saxon  Year-books,  his 

>  Kemble  Cod,  Diplom.  n.  22S,  pro  remedio  aniins  ineae  et  filii  noBtri  Aethel- 
oulfi  qoem  regem  constituimus  in  Cantia,  a.  828,  ind.  tI  n.  224,  also  signed 
*  Aetb«lwulf  Rex  Cantoarionun,*'  a.  880,  ial  viii. 
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fathet  gave  up  to  bim  that  kingdom,  and  the  posseflsions  be< 
lougicg  to  it,  which,  since  their  conquest,  had  always  fallen 
to  the  oldest  son  of  the  king,  or  to  the  successor  to  the 
West  Saxo"  throne ;  and  the  documents  are  always  signed— 
**  Athelstau  Eex^."  Ethelwulf,  too,  as  crown-prince,  had 
already  been  married,  and  could  not,  for  this  reason,  have 
been  either  priest  or  bishop  ;  and  if  he  commanded  an  army 
in  the  four^and-twentieth  year  of  his  father's  reign,  his  eldest 
Bon  might  very  well  be  grown  up  in  838.  But  it  is  very 
probable  that  this  son,  who  was  so  much  older  than  all  the 
rest  of  his  children  when  Egbert  died,  was  by  another 
mother^,  and  not  by  the  Queen  Osburgha.  In  this  case, 
Ethelwulf  must  have  been  married  three  times,  instead  of 
twice,  in  the  course  of  his  life.  After  what  has  been  now 
advanced,  no  one  will  hesitate  in  rejecting,  as  incorrect,  both 
the  assertiou  that  Ethelwulf  had  entered  the  priesthood,  and 
that  Athelstan  was  his  brother  instead  of  being  his  son. 
And  our  view  of  the  question  is  corroborated  not  a  little  by 
the  fact,  that  both  assertions  are  indifferently  maintained  by 
the  same  authorities^. 

1  Chron.  Sax.  A.  836 ;  Kemble  Cod.  Diplom.  n.  241, 252,  254,  259,  264.  Nos. 
256  and  1047  oocurs  thU :  **  Aethelnulfo  rege  presente  atqne  Aetbelstano  filio  ejas  ** 

*  Roger  de  Wendover  Flores  Historiar.  i.  279,  ed.  Coze,  and  Matth.  Westmonast. 
A.  887,  say  of  Athelstan :  "  Non  de  matrimonio  natnin  ;**  bat  these  anthorities 
stand  alone,  and  are  too  modem. 

•  Henric  Huntingd.  lib.  iii.  p.  734,  v.  p.  737,  is  by  far  the  most  ancient;  he 
makes  Ethelwnlf,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  Athelstan,  Egbert*s  son.     Chron 
Mailros.  ap.  Fell,  i.  p.  142,  Roger  de  Hoveden  Vei  Savile,  p.  412, 413,  follows  hik 
authority-    The  old  Rhyming  Chronicler  of  the  twelfth  centnry,  Geoffrei  Gaimar, 
in  hu  "  L'Estorie  des  Engles,'*  v.  2482  (in  Mon.  Hist  Brit),  also  writes  thus: 

"  Adelstan  estait  al  rei  frere 
Li  uns  estait  frere  Edelwolf." 
Joh.  BromptoD,  according  to  Twysden,  X.  Scriptt.  p.  802,  calls  Ethelwulf  *»  Epis- 
oopns  Wintoniensis,"  but  also  makes  Atlielstan  his  youngest  son,  who  died  in  his 
earliest  youth  1  Wilh.  Malmesb.  De  Gestis  Pontif.  ii.  242,  ed.  Savile,  asserts  that 
Ethelwulf  had  taken  priest's  orders,  and  that  the  Pope,  whose  name  truly  is  not 
given,  absolved  him  from  them ;  yet  in  the  work  De  Gestis  Reg.  Angl.  ii.  §  108, 
Athelstan  is  called  his  son.  One  of  the  most  modern  copies  of  the  Saxon  Chronicle 
MS.  Cotton.  Domit.  A.  viii.  styles  Athelstan  "his  (Egbert's)  oder  sunn;**  but  it 
has  been  mentioned  in  our  introduction  of  how  little  importance  this  copy  must  be 
considered.  Lappenberg,  p.  292,  seems  somewhat  inclined  to  the  opinion  that 
Ethelwulf  took  priest's  orders ;  in  the  translation,  ii.  p.  23,  both  accounts  have 
doubts  thrown  upon  them  It  is  very  amusmg,  and  characteristic  of  the  manner 
«f  writing  history  in  the  middle  ages,  to  find  the  various  titles  which  the  lato 
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Let  us  now  return  from  this  digression  to  the  history  of 
Bthelwulf.  From  his  youth,  he  always  seems  to  have  had 
two  especial  counsellors  at  his  side,  by  whom  the  weak  prince 
allowed  himself  to  be  alternately  guided.  One  of  these, 
Bishop  Ealstan  of  Sherborne,  was  a  man  after  Egbert's 
own  heart ;  he  was  distinguished  by  a  peculiarity  which  was 
rare  among  the  higher  Anglo-Saxon  clergy,  and  which,  when 
it  appeared,  was  censured,  but  for  which  the  Norman  eccle- 
siastics had  been  always  noted ;  and  this  peculiarity  consisted 
in  preferring  the  sword  to  the  pastoral  staff,  and  in  finding 
his  greatest  pleasure  in  military  employments.  We  have 
seen  how  he  accompanied  his  prince  to  the  field;  he  was 
in  fact  a  warrior  and  a  statesman.  The  other  counsellor  of 
the  king,  the  learned  Swithin,  had  been  his  earliest  instructor, 
and  it  was  he  who  chiefly  strengthened  Ethelwulfs  predilection 
for  the  Church,  and  sought  to  turn  his  weakness  to  advantage^. 
Whilst  Ealstan' s  activity  shone  forth  conspicuously  during 
the  earlier  years  of  the  king's  reign,  in  warding  off^  his  dan- 
gerous enemies,  the  influence  of  Swithin  was  paramount  in 
times  of  peace,  when  the  Church  raised  her  head  higher  than 
ever ;  and  whilst  the  memory  of  the  former  was  never  re- 
membered with  sufficient  gratitude,  the  name  of  the  latter 
was  ere  long  enrolled  among  the  saints  in  the  calendar. 

War-cries  and  preparations  against  the  vile  robber-hordes 
were  resounding  through  the  land  at  King  Egbert's  death. 
At  Southampton,  the  Ealderman  Wulfherd  repulsed  the 
crews  of  four-and-twen^  ships  in  one  day;  but  on  the 
Island  of  Portland,  the  Danes,  afler  a  desperate  conflict,  re- 
mained masters  of  the  field.  In  the  next  year,  they  attacked 
the  country  of  the  East  Angles  and  Kent ;  and  committed 
great  slaughter  in  London,  Canterbury,  and  Eochester.  Not 
long  afterwards,  King  Ethelwulf  in  person  took  the  command 
of  his  army ;  but  at  Charmouth  he  was  obliged,  as  his  father 
had  been  before  him,  to  leave  the  field  to  the  crews  of  five- 
and-thirty  ships*.    The  evil  with  which  the  land  was  plagued 

Chronicles  give  to  Ethelwnlf,  as  collected  by  Spelman,  Vita  Aelfredi,  p.  2,  n. ;  he  ii 
called:  "  monachas,  diaoonns,  presbyter,  episcopna  Wintouiensis,  electns,  odercoo- 
secratos.**    The  Rhyming  Chronicler,  Harding,  even  makes  him  a  cardinal  I 

1  GotseUm  Vha  Switbnni  In  Act&  Sanct  JaU.  1,  p.  827;  Wilh.  Malmetb.  Ik 
Gestfs  Pontif.  ii.  242. 

*  ChrruL  Sax.  under  the  years  S87  to  841. 
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took  a  more  and  more  menacing  aspect.  On  all  the  coaits 
of  the  island  where  the  G-ermans  were  settled,  terror  became 
ffeneral :  soon  the  wild  navigators  appeared  to  the  north  of 
the  Humber,  where  their  oresence  was  especially  favoured 
Ml  account  of  the  existing  oisputes  respecting  the  royal  suo- 
session. 

The  first  complete  victorv  over  the  enemy  occurred  in 
Wessei,  in  the  year  846,  when  the  Ealdermen  Eanwulf  and 
Osric,  with  their  vassals  from  Somerset  and  Dorset,  in  con- 
junction with  the  brave  Ealstan,  defeated  the  Danes  at  the 
mouth  of  the  little  river  Parrot.  In  the  year  851,  Ealder- 
man  Ceorl  gained  a  second  great  victory  at  Wicgambeorg 
(Wembury),  in  Devonshire ;  whilst  King  Athelstan  of  Kent, 
whose  country  was  particularlv  exposed  to  devastation,  and 
his  Ealderman  Elchere,  made  tlie  first  attempt  to  engage  the 
bold  invaders  on  their  own  element.  The  first  fortunate  sea- 
fight  took  place  at  Sandwich — the  Saxons  captured  eight 
ships,  and  repulsed  the  remainder  with  great  loss  of  life^. 
Yet  all  these  successes  did  not  prevent  other  hordes,  whose 
number  seemed  inexhaustible,  from  landing  on  the  Isle  of 
Thanet  in  the  following  winter,  nor  a  formidable  fleet  of  three 
hundred  and  fifty  sail  from  appearing  in  the  mouth  of  the 
Thames  during  the  spring.  Tne  warriors  from  these  ships 
immediately  dispersea  themselves  over  the  adjacent  shores, 
burning  and  plundering ;  they  followed  the  course  of  the  river, 
and  advancea  towards  the  north,  where  King  Berthwulf  in 
vain  endeavoured  to  make  a  stand  against  them.  But  when 
the  multitude  were  returning,  laden  with  plunder,  through 
Surrey,  to  their  ships,  King  Ethelwulf  and  his  son,  with  their 
followers,  attacked  them  at  Aclea,  and  after  a  desperate  con- 
flict gained  a  partial  victory*.  Two  years  afterwards,  the  men 
of  Surrey  and  Kent,  under  their  Ealdermen  Huda  and  Eal- 

1  Chron.  Sax.  a.  845,  851 ;  Asser  ViU  JEihtdi,  p.  469 ;  Florent  Wigorn.  i.  73. 

*  Chron.  Sax.  A.  851,  smjs  :  **  And  paer  past  maeste  wael  geslogcn,  pe  we  secgan 
hjrdon  oppjsne  ondwaerdan  daeg.**  Can  this  notice  be  contemporary  ?  It  sounds 
as  if  the  writer  knew  nothing  of  Alfred's  battles,  in  whose  reign  two  great  attacki 
were  made  by  the  Danes  on  the  country,  and  many  fearful  conflicts  occurred. 
Asser,  p.  469,  and  Florent  Wigorn.  L  73,  copy  this.  Lappenberg,  p.  291,  trans- 
lati(«,  ii.  22,  has  shown  ns  from  the  Annais  of  Prudent.  Trecenit.  a.  850,  a)\ 
Pertz  Mon.  Germ.  SS.  i.  445,  that  this  great  fleet  was  a  part  c'  the  expedl^ioo  ol 
BMk,  a  nephew  of  the  Danish  Prince,  Harald  KhdL 
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here,  fought  on  the  Isle  of  Tnanet ;  and  though  the  lictoiy 
at  first  seemed  to  incline  towards  them,  yet,  after  their  two 
generals  were  slain,  and  great  numbers  of  people  killed  and 
wounded  on  both  sides,  they  were  obligea  to  yield  to  the 
stubborn  foe.  The  latter  remained  all  the  winter  on  the 
Isle  of  Sheppey^,  but  made  scarcely  any  inroads  on  the  English 
coasts.  It  has  been  remarked  that  their  attacks  always  took 
place  by  fits  and  starts,  and  in  the  pauses  which  ensued,  they 
were  either  obliged  to  rest,  in  order  to  repair  their  losses,  or 
else  directed  their  attention  to  the  shores  of  the  continent. 
Ever  since  the  year  832,  in  which  Egbert  had  first  come  into 
collision  with  them,  they  had  for  twenty-three  years  filled  all 
his  kingdom  with  war  and  terror ;  and  during  the  next  eight 
years  there  was  peace. 

Soon  after  the  battle  of  Aclea,  Ethelwulf  acceded  to  the 
entreaties  of  Burhred,  who  had  shortly  before  become  King 
of  Mercia,  and  lent  him  aid  with  his  victorious  troops,  in  an 
engagement  with  the  Northern  "Welsh.  The  two  kings  pene- 
trated into  the  Isle  of  Mona,  and  forced  King  Eoderic  Mawr 
to  acknowledge  their  supremacy^.  This  was  the  last  warlike 
deed  of  Ethel wulTs  reign ;  the  rest  of  his  life  is  closely 
bound  up  with  that  of  his  illustrious  son,  and  therefore  be- 
longs to  the  following  section. 


11. 
altbed's  touth,  tbom  849  to  866 — the  commencement 

OF  KING  ETHELRED's  BEIGN. 

As  our  sources  of  information  either  relate  to  the  warlike 
expeditions  and  bloody  combats  of  each  succeeding  year,  or 
confine  themselves  to  dry  documentary  evidence,  it  is  yery 
difScult  to  get  an  insight  into  the  internal  state  of  the 
country,  and  the  social  condition  of  its  inhabitants,  during 
these  early  centuries.  Still  more  difficult  is  it  successfully  to 
inyestigate  the  private  life  of  any  one  individual,  and  to 
distinguish  his  birth  and  position  from  among  the  rest  of  the 
people.  Only  a  name  here  and  there,  and  a  few  happily- 
established  facts,  serve,  in  such  researches  as  these,  as  beaconi 

>  Cbron.  Sax.  A.  853 ;  Florent.  Wigorn.  i.  74 ;  Auer,  p.  470. 
*  Uppenberg,  293. 
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and  landmarks  to  light  the  weary  wanderer  through  the 
desert  and  the  darkness.  These  embarrassments  in  which  the 
historian  finds  himself,  and  which  border  so  closely  on  utter 
perplexity,  must  indeed  fill  him  with  sorrowful  and  despond- 
ing consciousness  of  his  own  weakness,  when  he  attempts  to 
write  of  England  as  she  was  in  those  days  when  her  first 
hero  and  deliverer  was  bom.  And  as  the  sailor  uses  each 
beacon  to  guide  his  vessel  on  a  prosperous  voyage  over  the 
pathless  ocean — but  when  driven  by  necessity,  steers  for  the 
nearest  haven  on  a  dan^erou^,  but  what  may  possibly  prove 
a  fortunate  course — so  hope  guides  the  author  in  his  under- 
taking ;  and  being  compelled  to  throw  himself  on  the  indul- 
gence of  his  readers,  he  yet  trusts  to  obtain  their  approval. 

We  have  alreadv  seen  that  Ethelwulf  was  little  equal  to 
the  difficult  task  of  protecting  a  flourishing  country  from  the 
general  ruin  which  so  suddemy  threatened  it.  In  the  mean 
while,  the  first  attack  of  the  barbarians  was  passed,  without 
their  having  gained  any  firm  footing  among  the  German 
inhabitants  of  the  island ;  indeed,  a  great  part  of  the  native 
population  had  scarcely  learnt  to  know  them.  Besides,  the 
Anglo-Saxons  were  skilled  in  the  Germanic  mode  of  warfare, 
on  which  their  ver}-  existence  as  a  people  depended — at 
least  in  a  country  where  their  enemies  were  descended  from 
the  same  race  as  themselves.  Neither  were  leaders  wanting 
among  them,  who,  after  bravely  fighting  with  the  conquering 
barbarians,  would  either  leave  their  corpses  on  the  battle- 
field, or  by  their  skill  and  courage  gain  a  brilliant  victory. 
We  see  how  Ethelwulf  even  roused  himself  to  do  battle  with 
all  those  oppressors  who  would  have  laid  a  fresh  yoke  upon 
Britain.  So  the  people  had  again  a  short  breathing-time ; 
the  peasant  once  more  could  follow  his  plough  unmolested ; 
in  churches  and  cloisters  holy  men  might  sing  and  read  as 
before,  to  the  glory  of  Gtod,  and  instruct  the  people  in  their 
faith  and  in  all  kinds  of  useful  learning;  although,  in  that 
century,  not  one  remained  of  all  the  great  masters  who  had 
taught  in  the  preceding  one,  and  intelligence  had  begun  to 
decline  considerably  even  before  the  invasion  of  the  I^anes. 
Since  the  important  reign  of  Egbert,  the  old  partition-walla 
between  the  many  individual  states  and  forest  districts  had 
been  constantly  decaying ;  instead  of  a  number  of  petty 
princes,  there  was  now  one  who  ruled  all  the  rest ;  andi  oblee* 
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freemen,  and  serfs,  in  ai  the  hitherto  separate  districts, 
formed  part  of  oae  community.  They  had  all  contributed  to 
the  last  struggle  in  defence  of  their  country ;  and  between 
Angles  and  Saxons  became  apparent  their  common  bond  of 
union — that  of  descent  and  of  laith. 

The  king,  who  in  war  was  the  commander-in-chief,  in  time 
of  peace  the  richest  and  most  powerful  landowner  in  the 
country,  lived  like  his  subjects,  according  to  the  old  customs ; 
he  took  counsel  with  his  nobles  and  freemen  on  the  general 
affairs  of  the  kingdom,  and  assured  himself  of  their  aid  in 
case  danger  threatened  from  without.  He  only  administered 
his  private  affairs  according  to  his  own  judgment,  and  for  his 
own  advantage.  "We  find  that  Ethelwulf,  out  of  the  number 
of  his  extensive  possessions,  was  accustomed  to  make  rich 
donations,  sometimes  to  a  faithful  follower  in  his  train  or 
some  valiant  and  victorious  general,  sometimes  to  churches 
and  cloisters  for  the  sake  of  his  own  salvation,  and  sometimes 
he  commanded  through  the  assembled  Witan  that  recently 
acquired  territories  should  be  absolved  from  the  customary 
taxes.  In  time  of  peace  he  took  great  pleasure  in  the  chase,  and 
in  the  exercise  of  his  functions  as  chief  magistrate — the  only 
occupations  of  princes  in  those  days  as  of  the  other  owners 
of  the  soil.  The  arrangements  for  the  defence  of  the  country, 
for  the  well-being  of  Church  and  State,  and  of  his  own  pos- 
sessions, requiring  in  unquiet  times  his  presence  in  every  part 
of  his  dominions,  he  led  principally  a  wandering  life  among 
all  the  inhabitants  of  his  kingdom.  An  ancestral  castle,  or  a 
capital  city,  where  he  might  feel  himself  surrounded  by  his 
family  and  court,  was  as  little  to  be  found  among  the  Saxons 
as  among  the  Franks ;  and  the  travelling  court  was  received 
in  royal  dwellings  in  the  different  parts  of  Wessex,  and 
the  states  that  were  subject  to  it.  Accordingly,  we  find 
Ethelwulf,  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  residing  in  a  Kentish 
mansion  on  the  river  Stour;  in  the  next  year  he  was  at 
Southampton,  occupied  probably  with  the  preparations  for  his 
first  expedition  against  the  Danes.  In  845,  ne  was  again  in 
Kent,  at  a  place  called  Weg ;  two  years  afterwards,  at  the 
city  of  Canterbury ;  and  in  864,  at  Wilton^.     Together  with 

t  These  docnmenu  are  to  be  found  in  Kcmble,  n.  241,  24€;  259,  260  272| 
when  tlie  abore-mentiooed  dooations  are  also  to  be  met  with. 
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the  seat  of  the  archbishop,  he  may  have  honoured  with  his 

Eresencc  both  the  cathedrals  of  his  ancestral  domain,  whose 
ishops  were  his  first  ministers,  in  whose  precincts  were  the 
tombs  of  his  ancestors,  and  where  his  own  body  would  some 
time  or  other  find  repose  in  death. 

Wherever  he  went,  he  was  followed  by  his  family,  his  offi- 
cial attendants,  and  his  domestics.  His  eldest  son  Athelstan, 
the  child  of  his  youth,  ever  since  his  father's  accession  to  the 
throne,  had  governed  independently  in  Kent,  and  the  districts 
belonging  to  it.  Ealdermen  ruled  over  the  small  isolated 
states  in  the  rest  of  the  kingdom. 

We  must  next  occupy  ourselves  with  the  family  of  the 
king.  About  the  year  830,  soon  after  he  had  become  King 
of  Kent,  Ethelwulf  had  married  Osburgha,  the  daughter  of 
his  cup-bearer  Oslac.  She  and  her  father  sprang  from  a 
highly-honoured  race;  their  ancestors  were  Jutes,  the  de- 
scendants of  the  brothers  Stuf  and  Wightgar,  who  had  re- 
ceived the  Isle  of  Wight  as  a  fief  from  their  uncle  Cerdic. 
The  names  alone  of  father  and  daughter  betokened  their 
unbroken  Grerman,  and,  according  to  the  then  general 
idea,  divine  descent.  Oslac  probably  held  possessions  in 
Kent,  on  some  of  the  old  Juten  lands  and  heritages.  The 
young  king  appointed  him  to  one  of  the  first  dignities  of 
his  court,  that  of  cup-bearer.  Thus  he  married  Osburgha  at 
a  time  when  he  had  already  assumed  the  royal  dignity,  and 
it  is  therefore  certain  that  Athelstan,  who  so  soon  afterwards 
sprang  to  manhood,  could  not  have  been  her  son.  History 
has  preserved  to  us  but  little  information  concerning  this 
remarkable  woman,  and  her  ultimate  fate  is  unfortunately 
shrouded  in  a  veil  of  poetical  mystery.  Of  noble  lineage, 
she  was  noble  also  in  heart  and  spirit;  of  extraordinary 
piety^,  she  always  fulfilled  her  duty  to  her  children  in  the 
nest  manner.  She  must,  in  fact,  have  been  the  ideal  of 
a  true  German  mother.  All  her  energies  were  devoted  to 
her  household ;- we  find  no  trace  of  her  having  taken  any  part 
in  public  affairs ;  she  never  even  affixed  her  signature  to  any 
document,  which  queens  and  princesses  so  oflen  did  before, 
and  have  done  since  her  time.     According  to  Asserts  ac- 

1  Asser,  p.  469,  has  traced  her  desoent,  and  calls  her   "  religioea  mmiua 
femina,  nobilis  ingenio,  nobilit  et  genere." 
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ecNint,  in  conBequence  of  the  fearful  catastrophe  of  Eadburgha, 
she  took  DO  other  title  among  the  West  Saxons  than  that  of 
the  wife  of  their  king.  So  history  is  almost  silent  respecting 
her,  and  does  not  penetrate  into  ner  quiet  domestic  life  ;  but 
that  she  lived  and  laboured  in  the  usual  circle  of  home  duties, 
may  be  inferred  from  the  little  which  a  faithful  friend  learnt 
from  her  son. 

Osburgha  bore  to  her  husband  a  number  of  children,  soon 
after  one  another,  all  of  whom  undoubtedly  passed  their 
early  years  hjr.  their  mother's  side.  Ethelbald,  the  eldest,  Jiad 
alread]^  attained  maturity  in  the  year  850 ;  for  he  accompa- 
nied his  father  to  the  assembly  of  the  great  men  of  the  king- 
dom^, and  even  to  the  field.  He  was  present  at  the  overthrow 
of  the  Danes  at  Aclea.  The  two  next  sons,  Ethelbert  and 
Ethelred,  were  only  a  few  years  younger,  and  appear,  accord- 
ing to  the  most  genuine  records,  to  have  taken  no  part  in 
public  affairs  during  their  fiither's  lifetime.  The  next  child 
was  a  daughter,  Ethelswitha ;  after  the  fortunate  issue  of  the 
expeditions  against  the  Welsh,  she  married  Burhred  of  Mercia, 
although,  as  so  frequently  occurrecl  in  those  times,  she  could 
hardly  have  attained  her  fifteenth  year.  It  was  at  Easter, 
853,  when  the  two  kin^  met  at  Chippenham,  where  Ethel- 
wulf  had  a  royal  mansion,  and  celebrated  the  marriage  with 
all  due  solemnities'.  Ethelswitha  accompanied  her  husband 
into  his  kingdom,  and  soon  appeared  as  Queen  of  the  Mer- 
cians, who  never  objected  to  the  participation  of  women  in 
affairs  of  state,  as  was  the  case,  not  without  good  reasons, 
with  the  West  Saxons. 

Scarcely  four  years  before  this  marriage,  in  849,  Osbureha 
gave  birtn  to  her  youngest  and  last  child,  Alfred.  Th^ 
precise  day  on  which  the  boy  first  saw  the  light  is  not  re- 
corded ;  it  must,  however,  have  been  in  the  first  half  of  the 
year — ^probably,  soon  after  Chnstmas  or  New  YearVdajr*. 
The  place  of  his  birth  was  Wantage^  a  royal  residence  in 

>  In  Kemble  Cod.  Diplom.  n.  264,  there  ia  a  grant  of  laind  in  Kent  to  the 
▼aliant  Ealstan,  signed  **  Ethelbald  filius  regiM.**  a.  850,  ind.  xiL 
<  Chnm.  Sax.  a.  853 ;  Asser,  p.  470. 

*  Aaaer,  p.  467,  begins,  ^  Anno  dominicae  mcamationis  849,  natus  est  Aelfred 
AngnlsaxoDum  rex.**  Florent  l^*if!om.  I  70;  SimeonDiinelm.de  Gestin  Reg 
At-gL  p.  674;  Roger  de  Wendover,  L  264;  and  Mattb.  Westmonost.  follow  bini. 

*  Auer,  p.  467,  in  Tilla  regb  quae  dicitur  Wanating  in  ilki  paga,  (^oae  nomv 
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Berkshire,  where,  st  that  time,  a  thick  forest  covered  t^ 

fently  undulating  ground,  but  where  now  the  traveller  flie^ 
7  on  one  of  the  great  iron  roads  of  England,  through  smil- 
ing meadows  and  clumps  of  ti^ees  rich  in  foliage,  to  the  plea- 
sant little  town  which,  since  the  days  of  the  Saxons,  has  given 
its  name  to  a  hundred. 

What  were  the  first  impressions  which  must  have  influenced 
the  spirit  of  this  child  ?  Surely  they  were  the  invigorating 
pictures  of  surrounding  nature,  the  verdant^ woods  and  fields, 
the  blue  sky  with  its  clouds  driven  oi^^|B^pi  by  the 
fresh  breezes;  and  when  his  father  brok^HPhousehold, 
and  removed  to  another  far-distant  domain,  the  illimitable, 
ever-magniticent  ocean,  where  "  the  whale  reigns  among  the 
rolling  waves,  and  the  sea-mew  bathes  its  wings^.'*  But  on 
this  ocean  also  floated  at  that  time  those  ungovernable  hordes 
at  whose  approach  all  flew  to  arms,  and  whose  fury  and  cruelty 
must  have  formed  the  theme  of  the  earliest-comprehended 
tales  of  his  childhood.  The  boy  throve  visibly  in  t^e  free  air 
and  amid  the  din  of  war,  more  beautiful  than  either  of  his 
brothers,  more  loveable  in  speech  and  demeanour.  His  gentle 
disposition  lent  a  sinc^ular  charm  to  his  innate  desire  of  doing 
honour  to  his  noble  descent  by  the  culture  of  a  noble  spirit-. 
That  there  could  then  be  no  education  in  the  modern  sense, 
is  self-evident.  The  Church,  the  sole  instructress  in  that 
day,  cared  only  for  the  enlightenment  of  those  who  were 
especially  dedicated  to  her  service.  It  was  seldom,  and  only 
an  exception,  when  a  distinguished  layman,  a  king  or  noble- 
man, impressed  with  the  importance  of  knowledge  and  the 
consciousness  of  its  necessity,  learnt  to  read  and  wrjte.  The 
culture  of  youth  consisted  only  in  the  strengthening  of  the 
body  by  warlike  exercises  and  the  chase,  and  in  all  Teutonic 
nations  the  mind  was  early  quickened  by  the  songs  and  poema 
of  the  fatherland.  It  was  the  mother  or  the  nurse  who  first 
spoke  to  the  little  one  of  the  heroes  of  pait  days,  and  of  their 

natur  Berrocscire;  quae  peg*  taUter  vocatar  &  berroc  ailva,  ubi  bvziu  abondan* 
tiuime  nascitar.  We  shall  see  bow  afiectionately  Alfred  remembered  this  plac^ 
in  his  later  years.  In  Doomsday  Book,  L  67  a.  it  was  called  a  domain,  until 
Bichard  I.  made  it  a  fief  for  bis  vassals ;  Lyson,  Magna  Britannia,  i.  405. 

>  The  Anglo-Saxon  poets  term  the  sea,  *'  hwcks  dtSel,"  Andreas,  v.  274,  cd^ 
I.  Grimm,  and  ganotes  bad,  Beowulf,  t.  8719. 

*  *^  Ab  incanabalis.**  ujMAaatT^  p.  473;  who  is  tlie  only  authority  on  ilus  pout 
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battles  with  men  and  monsters.  If  any  mother  could  do 
this,  Osburgha  was  eminently  qualified  for  the  task,  for  she 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  whole  poetical  treasure  of  her 

nle,  which  still  lived  entire  on  aU  lips  and  in  all  hearts, 
of  this  her  Alfred  could  never  hear  enough,  and  his  young 
heart  rejoiced,  day  and  night,  in  those  powerful  ballads  whicS 
sang  of  his  ancestors  and  of  his  people. 

It  was  from  Osburgha  that  the  ooy,  in  his  earliest  childhood 
(he  coulds^^h^iave  been  four  years  old),  learnt  the  first 
of  these  ^fl^|B^  manner  so  touchingly  related  by  Asser^. 
One  day,4^Bi^er  showed  him  and  his  brothers  a  beautiful 
volume,  fiUed  with  Saxon  poetry,  and  said,  "  The  one  among 
you  children  who  can  first  say  this  book  by  heart,  shall  have 
it.*'  Inspired  by  an  almost  divine  instinct,  and  allured  by 
t^e  ric1ily-decora4;ed  initial  letters,  and  the  binding  painted 
in  various,  colours  with  all  the  skill  of  the  period,  the  little 
Alfred  came  forward  before  his  brothers,  who  were  only  his 
superiorewin  age,  not  in  mind,  and  eagerly  asked  his  mother, 
"  wilt  thou  really  give  it  to  the  one  who  learns  it  the  quickest, 
and  repeats  it  to  thee  ?"  Osburgha  smiled  for  joy,  and  said, 
"  Yes,  to  him  will  I  give  it."  So  he  directly  took  the  book 
out  of  her  hands,  went  with  it  to  his  teacher  and  read ;  after 
he  had  read  it,  he  brought  it  again  to  his  mother,  and  repeated 
it  to  her. 

Who  would  dare  to  doubt  the  authenticity  of  this  nar- 
rative, in  spite  of  all  the  objections  that  have  been  raised 
against  it?  But  we  may  undoubtedly  wish,  with  reason, 
that  the  proof  of  its  being  a  genuine  one,  as  well  as  of  its 
occurrence  so  early  in  Alfred's  life,  could  be  placed  on  a 
more  solid  footing.  The  first  difficulty  arises,  manifestly,  in 
the  damaged  text  of  our  biography.    Li  the  pages  which  im* 

>  Aiser,  p.  474.  "Cam  ergo  qaodam  die  mater  sna  sib!  et  fratribos  snis 
qaendam  Sazonicnm  poematicae  artis  librcun ;  qaem  in  mann  habebat,  ostenderet, 
ait,  *  Qoiaqais  restram  diacere  citios  istam  codicem  poesit,  dabo  illi  ilium.*  Qua 
voce,  immo  dirina  inspiratione  instinctna,  et  pnlcbritudine  prindpalia  litterae  ilUas 
libri  iHectiu,  ita  matri  respondens,  et  fratis  suos  aetate  qoamvis  non  gratia  seniores 
tfiiticipaiu,  mquit:  ^Verene,  dabia  istam  libram  ani  ex  nobis,  scilicet  illi,  qai 
citissinie  intelligere  et  recitare  cam  ante  te  poesit  ?*  Ad  haec  ilia  arridens  et 
gMadenn  ntqae  affirmans :  *  Dabo,  infit,  illi  j'  tone  ille  stalim  tollens  librum  de  mann 
soa  maiclttnini  adiit,  et  legit,  quo  lecto  matri  retulit  et  recitavit." — Flor.  Wi^ 
1. 86^  and  Skn.  Dunk  s.  p.  67C,  give  the  3ame  account. 
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mediately  precede  the  anecdote,  it  is  said  that  the  boj,  in  his 
twelfth  year,  first  satisfied  his  thirst  after  knowledge  by 
learning  to  read ;  and  that  his  parents,  and  the  persons  who 
had  charge  of  him,  had  taken  no  pains  with  his  instruction 
or  mental  culture^.  And  yet  it  was  certainly  his  mother  who 
promised  him  the  book,  and  thus  awakened  in  him  the  desire 
of  learning.  We  also  find  that  a  tutor  was  in  the  house. 
Now  it  is  undoubtedly  an  established  fact,  that  only  detached 
fragments  of  the  true  biography  have  come  d^oi  to  us,  and 
the  mutilation  in  this  case  is  especially  evide^^Ht  past  and 
present  events  are  con^sedly  mingled  to^ffi^,  and  the 
whole  episode  is  placed  in  the  year  866,  wiien  Alfred  was 
not  twelve,  but  eighteen  years  old,  and  had  begun  to  think 
of  founding  a  house  of  his  own.  The  carelessness  of  the 
pai-ents  does  not  relate  to  Osburgha ;  it  might  be  correctly 
related  by  Asser  of  King  Ethelwulf,  and  his  later  wife,  the 
Frankish  Princess  Judith. 

That  this  foreign  step-mother  (and  this  is  the  second  point 
in  favour  of  our  theory)  cannot,  as  some  have  maintamed^, 
have  taught  Saxon  poetry  to  the  boy,  is  apparent  on  the 
most  has^  investigation ;  for  she  herself  was  scarcely  thirteen 
years  old  at  the  time  of  her  marriage,  and  would  hardly  have 
taken  much  pains  with  the  instruction  of  her  grown-up  step- 
children, some  of  whom  must  have  been  older  than  herself'*. 
It  may,  therefore,  be  considered  as  certain,  that  Alfred  was 
still  living  with  his  mother  and  his  brothers,  at  least  with 
Ethelbert  and  Ethelred;  perhaps  too,  his  sister  was  not 
yet  married.  The  children  could  not  have  lived  with  their 
mother  Osburgha  later  than  the  year  863,  in  which  year  the 
youngest  was  sent  away  from  home.  We  must  conclude, 
that  soon  after  this  the  faithful  mother  herself  died.  No 
historian  of  the  period  relates  anything  further  of  her ;  only 
some  modem  autliors^  have  asserted  that  Ethelwulf  put  away 

1  "  Indigna  snorum  parentum  et  natritoram  incnria ;"  and  shortly  before  we 
fifid  Asser  sajing:  **  Gum  commuiii  et  ingenti  patris  sui  unore.** 

«  Turner,  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  book  iv.  ch.  ▼.  and  Pctrie,  the  editor 
of  the  Corpus  Historicum,  preserved  by  the  Kecord  Commission.  She  is  un- 
doubtedly called  "Mater  sua"  by  Asser:  and  Sim.  Dunelm.  p.  676,  eyidently 
lopying  from  Asser  and  Florence,  says:  "  Dignissima  ejus  genitrix.** 

»  Thorpe,  Florent.  Wlgom.  i.  86,  n.  8. 

M>en  Lappenbcrg,  p.  296,  311;   Th.  Wright  Blog.   Brit.   Liier.  k 
Thorpe*s  translation,  ii.  41,  pUtce^i  this  opinion  in  a  more  probable  lof^U 
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the  mother  of  his  children,  and  renounced  all  care  of  their 
education,  when,  as  a  grey-headed  old  man,  he  took  a  young 
princess  for  his  wife.  We  cannot  fancy  this  prince  to  have 
been  so  heartless,  notwithstanding  his  known  weak  character 
it  is  also  Tery  questionable  whether  he  would  so  &r  have 
put  himself  in  opposition  to  the  Church  and  her  ministers, 
to  whom  in  all  other  cases  he  paid  so  much  deference — or 
whether  Swithin,  in  particular,  would  have  connived  at  such  a 
proceeding.  It  is  inexplicable  that  Asser,  Florence,  Wilhelm, 
and  others,  should  have  known  nothing  of  so  flagrant  an  act. 
In  all  probability,  Osburgha  died  before  her  husband  set  out 
for  Bome.  Her  death  was  quiet,  as  her  whole  life  had  been : 
she  had  lived  as  the  mother  of  her  children,  and  not  as  a 
queen,  and  therefore  our  sources  of  information  take  no 
note  of  her.  But  that  Alfred  thanked  her  alone  for  his  love 
of  the  national  poetry,  inspired  in  his  earliest  youth  by  the 
songs  in  that  first  book,  he  himself  undoubtedly  confessed  to 
Asser,  whose  account  of  the  matter  has  come  down  to  us 
indeed,  but  in  a  mutilated  state,  and  diverted  firom  its  proper 
situation. 

Finally,  one  more  observation  must  be  made  on  tlie  sub- 
ject. The  mother  did  not  desire  the  book  to  be  read;  the 
son^  were  to  be  learnt  by  heart — and  so  the  little  one 
understood  the  wish.  He  went  to  his  teacher,  probably  his 
oH-n  and  his  brothers'  attendant,  and  read,  that  is  to  say, 
had  the  book  read  to  him,  and  repeating  after  the  reading, 
learnt  to  recite  the  songs^. 

In  the  year  853,  the  young  boy,  who,  more  than  all  the 
rest  of  their  children,  had  won  his  parents*  hearts  by  his 
amiability  and  brilliant  qualities,  was  sent  over  the  sea  to 
Rome.  It  is  difficult  to  say  what  may  have  been  his  father's 
motives  for  this  proceeding ;  we  can  only  suppose  that  his 
veneration  for  the  capital  city  of  Christendom,  and  for  the 
representative  of  Chnst  upon  earth,  made  him  hope  to  re- 

>  Thorpe  ivmarlu,  in  Florait  Wigoro.  I  S6,  n.  8,  that  in  tbo§6  timeB  this  was 
the  nsnal  mode  of  teaching  and  learning.  I  may  here  call  attentkm  to  the  different 
nsetf  of  the  following  words,  which  are  dmikir  in  their  etymology:  The  old 
northern  rs;^;  the  Gothic  rddjan,  loqni;  the  Anglo-Saxon  rddan,  legere;  in 
which,  according  to  J.  Grimm,  Gramm.  L  469,  n.  2,  ed.  Hi.  "  the  meanings  of 
•  loqni*  and  *  legere*  are  confounded  with  the  idea  conveyed  in  *  recilare.' "  Neither 
■Oft  the  Greek  Xcyf ly  nor  the  Latin  legere  be  forgotten. 
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deive  the  same  gifts  from  the  Holy  Father  which  the  earlier 
J. opes  had  bestowed  on  the  sons  of  Pepin  and  Charlemagne — 
namely,  their  holy  unction  and  benediction.  He  wish^  his 
favourite  child,  whom  he  secretly  desired  might  succeed  him 
on  the  throne,  to  receive,  in  the  blessing  of  the  Bishop  of 
Borne,  a  kind  of  prophetic  authorisation  of  the  succession. 
Alfred  made  the  long  and  difficult  journey,  accompanied  by  a 
great  number  of  his  Other's  retainers,  botli  noble  and  com« 
inoners^.  When  he  arrived  in  the  Eternal  City,  the  Pope, 
Leo  IV.,  received  him  in  a  manner  befitting  his  own  rank 
and  the  consideration  which  his  father  enjoyed :  he  anointed 
him  king,  and  adopted  him  to  the  place  of  a  child,  as  his 
spiritual  son^.  It  seems,  however,  that  the  young  prince  did 
not  remain  long  in  Eome,  but  that  after  the  wish  of  nis  father 
had  been  fulfilled,  returned  with  his  followers  to  his  own 
country.  But  he  was  destined  soon  again  to  take  tdis  toil- 
some journey,  accompanied  by  his  father  liimself. 

It  will  be  well  in  this  place  to  speak  somewhat  more  at 
large  of  Ethelwulfs  position  with  regard  to  the  Bomish 
Church.  In  the  foregoing  pages,  we  have  twice  incidentally 
had  occasion  to  consider  the  development  of  ecclesiastical  in- 
fluence in  the  West  Saxon  kingdom.  We  have  seen  that 
tlie  Church  endeavoured  to  make  itself  an  important  element 
in  the  national  constitution  ;  but  in  the  time  of  Ina  it  had 
not  attained  much  power,  on  account  of  the  isolated  position 
of  the  State,  which  numbered  no  primacy  among  its  bisnoprics, 
for  from  the  time  of  the  first  conversion,  Ke^  had  been  the 
seat  of  the  archbishop,  who  copied  the  decAMof  the  Synod 
for  the  whole  south  of  the  island,  appoiut^One  bishops  to 
their  dioceses,  and  Ina  sent  to  him  the  young  Winftid  as  his 
plenipotentiary.  As  long  as  the  kingdom  of  Kent  belonged 
to  its  own  hereditary  princes,  the  influence  of  even  the  more 

1  **  Magno  nobiliam  et  etum  ignobilium  nnmero  cooBtipatnin.'*  Asser,  p.  470. 
1  hat  Bishop  Swithiii  accompanied  the  prince  is  not  certain. 

<  So  Asser,  p.  470 ;  and  Chron.  Sax.  A.  8^  (in  the  three  oldest  MSS.),  against 
which  no  historical  reason  can  be  adduced.  Heame  (Spelmao^s  Life  of  King 
.Alfred,  p.  17,  n.  2)  shows  us  what  absurdities  have  passed  current  on  this  point ; 
for  he  says,  on  the  authority  of  some  obscure  manuscripts  of  the  later  middle 
agp?,  that  Alfred  was  not  alone  the  first  and  only  King  of  EngUmd  who  reoetred 
the  Papal  unction,  but  that  after  his  father*s  Tictorions  retiin  from  bttlle  m 
King  of  South  Wales,  be  was  anointed  the  first  Prince  ot  Wales. 
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Sweiful  stntes  in  ecclesiastical  matters  was  insignificant^ 
ercia  had  early  endeavoured  to  assume  the  supreme  autho« 
rity :  the  powemil  Ofiaand  King  Kenulf  had  even  attempted 
to  establish  an  archbishopric  of  their  own  at  Litchfield ;  but 
their  plan  did  not  succeed,  owing  to  the  steadfast  opposition 
<*f  the  then  archbishop^.  When  Egbert,  some  ten  years 
later,  finally  subdued  the  Mercians,  they  were  deprived,  at 
the  same  time,  of  all  participation  in  the  political  and  ecc]e* 
§iastical  affairs  of  Kent.  Their  shadow-king,  Baldred,  fied 
precijMtately  before  the  advancing  Ethelwulf,  who  lived  pro- 
Dably  for  fourteen  years  iu  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
archbishop.  Kent  remained  attached  to  Wessex,  and  by  this 
union  of  the  whole  southern  states  of  the  island,  that  most 
distinguished  of  all  the  primacies  once  founded  by  the  great 
Oregory  must  also  have  been  strengthened.  During  the 
next  century  we  Icam  nothing  more  of  a  collision  between 
the  civil  ana  ecclesiastical  powers.  The  svnods,  which  had 
been  frequently  held  under  the  Mercian  kings,  were,  in  the 
feigns  of  Ethelwulf  and  Alfred,  almost  discontinued — a  cir* 
cumstance*which  indicates  friendly  co-operation  between  the 
two  powers,  although  it  may  have  been  caused  in  part  by 
the  severe  sufferings  which  then  weighed  down  the  whole 
Country.  Until  towards  the  end  of  the  next  century,  we 
never  even  hear  that  an  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  distin- 
guished himself,  either  in  his  private  character  or  by  his 
public  actions.  Only  the  name  and  the  year  of  the  death  of 
each  succeeding  prelate  are  recorded.  Of  infinitely  more 
importance  than  the  archbishop,  in  Ethelwulf  s  reign,  were 
two  men  of  whom  we  have  already  spoken  :  Church  and  State 
at  that  time  depended  on  their  management.  As  Ealstan 
strove  in  the  battle-field  for  the  protection  of  the  united  pro*. 
vinceB,-8o  Swithin  laboured  at  the  king's  side  for  the  increase 
of  the  spiritual  power.  Although  few  authenticated  incidents 
in  the  life  of  the  latter  are  pre8er>'ed,  we  must  not  fail  to 
attach  due  importance  to  the  great  influence  which  he  exer- 
cised over  the  weak  administration  of  Ethelwulf  He  con- 
stantly endeavoured  to  confirm  the  mind  of  this  prince  in  the. 
idea  that  his  sovereignty  was  closely  bound  up  with  the  glory 
of  the  Church.  Perhaps  Swithin  held  u]p  before  him,  for 
this  purpose,  the  example  of  Charlemagne,  in  whose  kingdom 

1  Lappenberp  •»  228,  283. 
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the  strict  bond  of  union  with  Borne  rendered  essential  aenriceta 
the  temporal  ruler  in  the  preservation  of  his  authority.  A  pre* 
cisely  similar  result  might  take  place  at  that  time  in  England. 

Since  the  arrival  of  Augostin,  the  dwellers  in  the  island 
had  held  uninterrupted  communion  with  Borne ;  and  this  had 
not  long  existed  before  a  house  was  established  there  for  the 
teccption  of  Anglo-Saxon  pilgrims,  and  the  instruction  of  the 
rlergy.  We  have  seen  that  two  kings  of  the  West  Saxons 
went  there  to  die,  and  the  English  archbishops  received  the 
pallium,  and  many  English  bishops  their  consecration,  from 
the  hands  of  the  pontiff  'at  Bome.  Offa*s  name  was  not  less 
known  at  St.  Peter's  than  at  the  court  of  Charles. .  In  the 
year  799,  the  Primate  Ethelheard  went  with  Cynebert,  a 
bishop  of  West  Saxony,  to  Bome*.  In  the  first  year  after 
his  father's  death,  Ethel wulf  was  eagerly  desirous  of  under- 
taking the  pilgrimage ;  and  it  is  said  that  a  vision  which  ap- 
peared to  and  much  disouieted  him,  prompted  him  to  demand 
of  Lewis  the  Pious  a  tree  passage  through  his  dominions^. 
For  the  son  of  Egbert  was  animated  by  the  same  longing 
which  formerly  had  not  allowed  his  ancestors  to  rest  in  peace 
on  the  throne,  and  Swithin  would  certainly  not  be  silent  on 
the  great  advantages  which  would  accrue  from  such  an  under- 
taking. But  the  doubtful  position  of  his  realm  chained  the 
king  at  home  for  a  long  while ;  and  it  was  only  when  it  first 
appeared  probable  that  the  Saxons  would  master  the  Dane^(, 
that  he  sent  his  favourite  son  into  Italy,  and  soon  after  made 
magnificent  preparations  for  his  own  journey  thither. 

Accordingly,  m  the  beginning  of  the  year  855,  after  he  had, 
at  an  assembly  of  the  states,  made  over  more  than  the  tenth 
part  of  his  private  income  in  favour  of  the  Church,  and  for 
the  salvation  of  his  own  soul  and  those  of  his  ancestors^, 
he  set  out  from  home,  accompanied  by  his  darling  son  and  a 

>  Ghron.  Sox.  a.  799. 

2  Prudent  Tree  A.  839,  ap.  Perta.  Mon.  Germ.  SS.  I  488. 

*  I  cannot  make  more  than  this  from  Asserts  words,  p.  470 ;  bat  that  Ethel* 
ihilf  endowed  the  Church  with  the  tenth  part  of  the  whole  revenue  of  the  king> 
dom,  is  an  earW  invention  which  has  also  been  adopted  in  the  following  documents 
of  Kembte's  Cod.  Dipl.  n  270.  272,  275,  276,  104S,  1060,  1061,  1062,  1058, 
1054,  1057,  in  whkh  the  fraud  is  most  obvkms.  Vide  Thorpe,  Florent  Wi^ijom. 
1.  74,  n.  1,  and  Kemble's  profound  researches  into  the  labject  from  collected  docii* 
Becti  and  authorities.   Saxons,  ii.  480-490. 
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magnificent  retinue.  His  road  lay  through  the  country  of 
tlie  friendly  King  of  the  Franks.  Charles  the  Bald  received 
him  on  his  passage  with  all  honour,  hestowed  on  him  every- 
thing that  he  ne^ed,  and  lent  him  his  royal  escort  as  far  aa 
the  boundaries  of  the  kingdom^.  Over  the  Alps  and  through 
Lombardy  the  pilgrims  went  on  their  way  to  Bome,  where 
they  sojourned  for  a  whole  year^.  The  hojj  who  had  been 
there  so  short  a  time  before,  but  who  had  grown  older  and 
improved  in  mind  and  intelligence,  must  have  been  struck 
with  astonishment  at  the  sight  of  the  magnificent  capital  of 
the  world.  He  saw  and  learnt  to  comprehend  all  the  great 
results  which  had  been  effected  by  a  nobly-gifted  people  and 
the  emperors  in  former  days,  and  in  the  present  by  a  flou- 
rishing Church.  The  impressions  which  at  this  period  hig 
susceptible  spirit  received,  proved  indelible;  we  recognise 
them  in  later  days  influencing  the  Saxon  king,  who,  next  to 
the  love  for  his  own  people  and  their  language,  which  he 
inherited  from  liis  mother,  cherished  au  affection  for  those 
we  call  classic,  and  who  steadily  endeavoured  to  cultivate  his 
desire  to  become  flimiliar  with  them,  in  spite  of  the  greatest 
obstacles. 

In  the  mean  while,  Alfred's  father  improved  his  time  also 
— but  after  his  own  fashion.  Freed  uom  the  burden  of 
sovereignty,  he  seems  to  have  devoted  himself  exclusively  to 
ardent  exercises  of  devotion,  and  to  have  displayed  his  great 
affection  for  the  Bomish  Church  by  liberal  offerings.  By 
these  means  he  succeeded  in  appearinfi;  as  a  very  afferent 
and  much  more  powerfid  prince  than  either  of  hb  ancestors, 
Caedwalla  and  Ina,  who  both  made  pilgrimages  to  Bome, 
died  there,  and  were  buried  in  holy  ground. 

He  left  so  many  brilliant  tokens  of  his  presence  behind 
him,  that  they  were  judged  worthy  of  beinjz  held  up  to  the 
grateful  memory  of  posterity  in  the  annals  of  the  popes.  The 
king,  whose  strange-sounding  name  is  never  once  correctly 
written,  bestowed  gifts,  consisting  of  a  go.d  crown  of  four 
pounds  weight,  two  dishes  of  tlie  purest  gold,  a  sword  richly 
set  in  gold,  two  gold  images,  silver-gilt  Saxon  lums,  stolea 
bordered  with  gold  and  purple  stripes,  white  silken  garments 

■  Asser,  p.  470,  and  especially  Prudent  Tree  Annal.  a.  855,  ap.  Pertx.  Moa 
Venn.  SS.  L  449. 
*  Auer,  p.  570:  Ibiqne  anno  integro  commoratiu  est   Ch  ion.  Sul  a.  SSfti 
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for  celebrating  the  mass,  decorated  with  figuies,  and  othet 
eostly  articles  of  clothing  required  for  the  Berrioe  of  the 
Church.  He  also,  with  the  consent  of  Pope  Benedict,  be* 
stowed  rich  alms  in  gold  and  silver  on  the  temple  of  St. 
Peter,  on  the  bishops,  the  clergy,  and  on  the  dwellers  in 
Borne  of  ever^  rank^.  We  cannot  avoid  feeling  astonishment 
at  the  magnificence  displayed  by  a  Eling  of  Britain  in  the 
ninth  century.  The  Saxon  schools,  which  had  already  been 
twice  destroyed  by  fire  since  their  establishment,  he  rebuilt 
at  his  own  cost,  and  further  enriched  them  by  the  most 
liberal  endowments.  He  determined,  for  the  welfare  of  his 
Boul,  to  send  yearly  to  Bome,  out  of  his  private  income,  the 
sura  of  three  hundred  marks,  one  hunflred^^of  which  were  des* 
tined  to  fill  the  lamps  of  St.  Peter^s  with  oil,  on  Easter-eve 
And  the  morning  of  Easter-day,  one  hundred  for  the  same 
service  at  St.  PauVs,  and  one  hundred  were  a  present  to  the 
Holy  Father  himself^.  From  the  annual  donation  proceeded 
the  so-called  Peter's  penny,  or  Eomescot,  which  in  later 
times  the  i8land  Saxons  found  so  much  difficulty  in  collect- 
ing, and  which  was  never  again  paid  wiUindy  to  Bome  up 
to  the  time  when  she  lost  all  power  over  En^and. 

In  employments  such  as  these  the  vear  passed  away,  and 
the  royal  guest  of 'Benedict  III.  thougfit  of  returning  home. 
Once  more  Charles  the  Bald  enacted  the  part  of  a  host 
towards  him.  At  the  Prankish  court  Ethelwulf  tarried 
many  months,  and  in  July  856  he  was  betrothed  to  Judith, 
the  eldest  daughter  of  Charles.  On  the  1st  October,  the 
marriage  was  solemnly  celebrated  at  the  royal  palace  of 
Verberie,  on  the  Oise.  Hincmar,  the  Archbishop  of  Bheims, 
espoused  the  royal  pair,  and  pl:u;ed  the  crown  on  the  head  of 
the  bride — a  ceremony  which  was  not  customary  among  the 
West  Saxons,  but  which  the  proud  Charles  woidd  not  allow 
to  be  withheld  from  his  daughter.  Accompained  by  his 
richly-dowered  young  queen,  Ethewulf  set  out  once  more, 
and  crossed  over  with  his  retinue  to  England'. 

>  Anastastos  de  Vitis  Pontif.  Roman,  ap.  Muratori  Scriptt  rerr.  Italic  iH.  251, 
S62 :  Hajus  temptiribus  rex  Saxooam  nomine— causa  orationis  veniens— «t  post 
pancos  dies  vitam  finivit  et  perrextt  ad  Dominiim. 

•  Asser,  p.  472. 

*  Prudent.  Tree  Annal.  A.  856,  ap.  Pertz.  i.  450.  Edilwnlf  rez  ooddentaliom 
Aog^onun,  Roma  rediens,  Jaditb,  filiam  Karii  rejuis  ^iense  Julio  despoosatnif 
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Whatever  may  have  induced  the  king,  who  was  aLready 
adranced  in  years,  to  marry  so  young  a  wife^ — ^whether  it  was 
the  prospect  of  more  heirs  to  his  name,  or  the  pride  of  being 
80  closely  connected  with  the  King  of  the  Franks — we  hav<^ 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  Osburgha  was  still  living  to  be  li 
witness  of  her  husband's  Iblly.  But  this  folly  must  detain 
our  history  for  a  while  from  the  son  of  that  noble  woman, 
and  it  must  now  relate  the  results  of  this  marriage. 

During  the  long  absence  of  the  king,  a  revolt  took  place 
in  the  kingdom.  It  originated  in  his  own  fiormily,  and  was 
ostensibly  caused  by  the  intelligence  of  his  second  marriage 
and  of  Judith's  coronation.  Ethelbald  had  probably  still 
deeper  grounds  than  these,  on  which  he  endeavoiured  t6 
justifjr  not  only  a  revolt  against  his  father,  but  also  a  revolu- 
tion m  the  nature  of  the  government  itself:  he  was  now  the 
aldest  son ;  and  as  it  is  recorded  that  he  had  been  king  five 
years  when  he  died,  he  must  have  begun  to  rule  in  ^[ent 
about  the  time  that  his  father  set  out  for  Bome.  At  that 
time  Athelstan  altogether  disappears,  no  mention  of  any  kind 
bein^  made  of  his  death.  It  is  probable  that,  as  soon  as 
Ethdwulf  departed  on  his  pilgrimage,  that  Ethelbald,  sup* 
ported  by  the  bishops  and  other  nobles,  was  appointed  regent 
over  the  entire  kingdom. 

As  far  as  mav  be  gathered  from  the  scanty  records  we  can 
collect,  the  designs  and  inclinations  of  this  young  man  seem 
to  have  been  completely  opposed  to  those  of  his  peace-loving 
father,  who  was  such  a  devoted  servant  of  the  Church.  This 
revolt  was  an  audacious  and  foolhardy  step  on  his  part. 
All  our  accounts  of  it  are  known  to  proceed  from  clerical 
authors:  all,  without  exception,  treat  the  prince  in  the 
severest  manner,  not  one  of  them  makes  any  excuse  for  his 
conduct,  scarcely  one  ventures  to  speak  a  good  word  for  him 
at  his  death.    In  spite  of  this  unanimity  of  opinion  against 

Calendis  Octobribas  in  Venneria  pelatio  in  matrimoniam  accipit,  at  eanii  Ing- 
maro  Dnrocortori  Remonim  episcopo  benedicente,  imposito  capiti  ejus  diademate 
ref^nae  nomine  initignit,  quod  sibi  snaeque  gimte  eatenns  fuerat  inauetnm^ 
patratoqne  regiia  aparatibos  ntrimqne  atqne  mnneriboa  matrimoDio,  cum  e« 
Britanniam  r^ni  sni  ditionem,  navigio  repetit  Cbran.  Sax.  A.  855.  Asser,  p* 
470.    Vide  Hardy,  Wilh.  Malme»b.  lib.  in.  f  109,  n.  1. 

>  Charles  the  Bald  married  Ermenberde,  about  the  end  of  the  year  842 ;  Pradeni 
Tree.  Anaal  a.  812,  ap.  Pertz.  i.  439.    Vide  Thorpe,  Florent.  Wigom.  L  96^ 

B.8. 
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him,  the  very  weighty  motives  by  which  he  may  have  been 
actuated  must  not  be  overiooked.  He  perfaapg  drew  the 
fiword  against  his  father,  not  only  because  he  desured  to  obtain 
the  sovereignty, — ^the  weakness  of  Etlelwulf  was  open]) 
manifested  to  tne  world  by  this  second  marriage,  which  re^ 
peated  the  sad  farce  the  world  had  once  before  seen  when 
jjewis  the  Pious  allied  himself  with  the  elder  Judith.  The 
son  feared,  in  case  of  more  offspring,  a  partition  of  the 
dominions  in  favour  of  the  younger  children ;  he  also  especially 
dreaded  that  the  ecclesiastical  power,  so  full  of  avarice  and 
pretension,  would  act  now  as  it  had  formerly  done  when  it 
stood  by  Lewis  and  his  latest-bom  children.  Ethelbnld  may 
Tor  some  time  have  been  prepared  for  all  contingencies,  but 
first  openly  assumed  an  hostile  position  when  the  news  of  the 
betrothroent  of  Judith  reached  him^.  The  names  of  his  ad- 
herents speak  loudly  in  favour  of  his  cause,  and  lead  us  to 
infer  against  what  party  the  movement  was  really  directed. 
They  were  Ealstan,  Bishop  of  Sherborne,  always  on  the 
side  of  valour  and  temporal  power,  and  the  no  less  warlike 
Eanwulf,  Ealderman  of  Somerset ;  both  ranked  next  to  the 
king  in  their  hereditary  Saxon  lands,  and  both  highly 
reverenced  and  feared  by  the  people^. 

According  to  the  account  given  by  Asser  and  his  copyists, 
which  was  probably  founded  on  information  supplied  by  Alfred 
himself,  Etiielbald  and  his  companions  took  no  more  decided 
step  than  to  bind  themselves  by  a  common  and  secret  oath, 
in  the  thick  forest  of  Selwood,  on  the  borders  of  Somerset 
and  Wilts.  This  proceeding  is  designated  by  the  biographer 
as  an  unheard-of  crime,  repugnant  to  all  just  feelings,  origi- 
nating in  the  bad,  audacious  mind  of  the  prince  alone ;  al- 
though his  counsellors  confinned  him  in  the  idea  of  depriving 
the  king  of  his  throne,  contrary  to  all  law,  human  and  divine. 

Such  was  the  tempest  brooding  over  England  when 
Ethelwulf,  still  glowing  with  the  pleasure  of  his  journey  to 
Home,  and  delighted  with  his  new  marriage,  landed  on  his 
native  shores.  It  is  said  that  on  his  arrival  the  whole  people 
received  him  gladly,  and  expressed  their  willingness  to  banish 

*  Thia  seems  to  me  to  be  indicated  bj  Asserts  twice-repeated  introdnction  to 
th<*  narrative  of  the  reTolt:  "  Interwi  tamen  Aethelwulfo  re^e  ultra  mare  tan- 
tiHo  t<mipore  immorante,**  p.  470;  und  '*  Nam  redeuite  eo  a  Roca,**  Ac 

*  Asser,  pw  470;  Floreot  Wigom.  I  75. 
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from  the  kingdom  the  false  son  and  all  his  confederateSy 
and  that  all  the  Saxon  nobles  espoused  the  Other's  side^.  It 
thus  seemed  inevitable  that  a  struggle  would  ensue  between 
father  and  son.  In  what  German  state  has  this  nerer  been 
the  case  ?  The  entire  nation  took  one  side  or  the  other,  and 
such  was  the  violent  party-spirit  prevailing,  that  civil  war 
seemed  ready  to  burst  forth'.  But  through  the  inimitable 
mildness  of  Ethelwulf  and  the  wise  counsels  that  were  be- 
stowed on  him,  it  was  agreed  tliat  the  leaders  of  each  party, 
with  the  consent  of  the  assembled  nobles,  should  meet  together 
in  a  convention,  in  which  the  quarrel  might  be  accommodated 
before  swords  were  drawn  on  either  side.  But  the  arrange- 
ment there  entered  into  proved  once  more  with  what  views 
the  son  had  raised  the  revolt,  and  that  certainly  all  the  Saxon 
nobles  and  freemen  had  not  gone  to  meet  the  father  on  his 
binding  with  greetings  of  welcome  and  intentions  of  follow- 
ing liis  banner.  A  division  of  the  country  was  decided  on. 
Ethelbald  received  Wessex,  the  principal  part  of  the  king- 
dom, and  to  his  father  were  allotted  Kent  and  the  hereditary 
crown-lands,  over  which  he  had  already  ruled  in  the  time  of 
Egbert.  Without  doubt  the  mere  name  of  the  crowned  queen 
was  obnoxious  to  the  West  Saxons,  and  thej  therefore  will- 
ingly sided  with  Ethelbald ;  and  both  prmce  and  people 
carried  their  point.  That  Ethelwulf,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
welcome  in  Kent  appears  certain ;  for  according  to  Asser's 
account,  he  placed  his  consort  on  the  throne  by  his  side  until 
his  death,  without  any  opposition  from  his  nobles.  From 
the  nature  of  the  circumstances,  the  agreement  could  have 
taken  no  other  form,  although  by  it  the  rebellious  son  ruled 
where  the  father,  by  law  and  justice,  ought  to  have  held 
sway*.  Nevertheless,  we  must  allow  that  Ethelbald,  by  his 
conduct,  averted  still  greater  mischief  from  the  coimtry ;  he 

*  Aflser,  471 ;  Floreot.  Wigora.  i.  75.  Even  the  Chran.  Sax.  ▲.  855,  says :  **  And 
after  pam  to  bis  leMnm  com  and  hie  paes  gefaegene  waeroo.**  MS.  Cott  Tib.  B. 
iv.  only  has  ^  geennd  ham  cnm." 

'  Qoin  unmo  tota  cnm  gente  ambobns  rebellante  atrocios  et  cradelios  per  dies 
singulos  quasi  chides  faitesUna  augeretur,  &c. 

>  Asser,  p.  471 :  Ubi  pater  jnsto  judicio  regnare  debaerat,  ib  iniqaos  et  pertinar 
filios  regnabat^^  Jadithnm— juxta  se  in  rrgali  soUo  sno  sine  aliqua  suornm 
nobilinm  controrersia  et  odio,  nsqne  ad  obitom  vitae  suae  contra  pervertam 
illios  grntitt  consnettMiinem  sedere  imperaviL  Asser  jmns  to  this  the  so-often 
mentioned  History  of  Queen  ElSburgha.  Vide  also  Thorpe,  Florent.  Wigom.  i.  75^ 
76,  n.  1. 
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preflenred  the  supreme  power  to  Wessex.  Although  Switbin'i 
name  does  not  appear,  ne  undoubtedly  had  a  great  share  in 
inducing  the  other  side  to  give  way  so  wisely. 
-  Ethel  wuli*  did  not  long  survive  his  return  from  Borne  and 
his  quarrel  with  his  own  son.  The  last  months  of  his  life  wore 
away  in  outward  peace,  but  his  heart  must  have  been  broken 
at  what  he  had  lived  to  see.  Before  his  death  he  drew  up  a 
testamentary  provision  respecting  the  succession  of  his  sons 
and  the  inheritance  of  his  private  fortune.  Besides  this,  he 
provided  richly  for  what,  above  all,  lay  nearest  his  heart — 
namely,  the  poor,  the  church,  and  the  salvation  of  his  own 
souL  In  order  to  prevent  any  strife  after  his  death  among 
his  children,  he  willed  that  the  kingdom  should  remain  di- 
vided between  his  two  eldest  sons;  that  Ethelbort  should 
receive  Kent,  but  be  excluded  from  the  West  Saxon  kingdom  ; 
and  if  Ethelbald  should  die  childless,  Ethelred  and  Alfred 
should  follow  him  in  succession.  Uis  estates  were  divided 
between  his  sons,  daughter,  and  other  kindred;  the  ready 
money  was  devoted  to  the  use  of  his  children  and  the  good 
of  his  soul.  On  all  his  extensive  estates  he  ordered  that  one 
poor  man  in  ten,  whether  native  or  foreigner,  should  be  pro- 
vided with  meat,  drink,  and  clothing,  by  his  successors,  until 
the  day  of  judgment.  It  was  only  stipulated  as  a  condition, 
that  the  land  should  be  inhabited  by  men  and  cattle,  and  not 
be  allowed  to  lie  fidlow.  The  sum  of  money  to  be  sent 
annually  to  Home  is  also  mentioned.  At  a  general  assembly 
of  the  kingdom,  this  will  was  signed  by  the  Witan*.  Soon 
afterwards  Ethelwulf  died,  January  I3th,  858,  and  was  buried 
at  Winchester*. 

>  We  do  not  poesess  the  testament  itself.  Asser,  p.  472,  has  drawn  from  it  to  a 
great  extent ;  and  Florent.  Wigorn.  i.  77,  has  copied  from  him.  Kiiig  Alfred  gives 
the  item  respecting  the  division  of  the  kingdom  and  the  landed  property,  in  the 
pn  amble  to  his  own  testament.  Saxon,  Kemble  Cod.  Diplom.  n.  814.  Latir., 
iUd.  u.  1067.  In  spite  of  Asser*8  high  estimation  of  the  good  intentions  of  the 
•Id  king,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  he  intended  to  foand  a  sacoeasion  in  Kent 
for  the  second  son.  Ethelbert*s  decisbn,  and  other  important  causes,  saved  the 
aooth  of  Engkuid  in  after-days  from  a  lasting  division  from  the  net  of  the 
kingdom. 

'Florent.  Wigorn.  L  78:  Defuncto  antem  Idibns  Janoarii,  Pmdent  Tree 
AnnaL  858,  ap.  Pertz.  i.  461 ;  £thelwerd's  Chr>n.  iiu  512,  post  annom;  Henric. 
Hnntingd.  t  787,  decimo  nooo  anno  regni  sa  Vide  Hardj,  Wilh.  Malmesb.  ii. 
|117,  n.6 
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f.  He  left  no  cliildren  by  his  young  4^een,  but  she  is  still 
connected  for  a  short  time  with  the  kingdom  of  Wessex ;  for 
in  the  same  year  that  her  first  husband  died,  she  gave  her  con- 
sent to  a  deed  unexampled  in  either  Christian  or  ragan  annals, 
and  became  the  wife  of  her  eldest  step-son  Ethelbald.  So 
little  did  she  remember  the  solemn  wonis  of  Hincmar,  with 
which  the  primate  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Franks  had  blessed 
her  former  marriage^.  The  clergy,  who  were  already  displeased 
at  the  unnatural  spite  of  the  son  against  the  father,  were  still 
more  enraged  at  such  a  scandalous  act  as  this ;  the  contem- 
porary accounts  of  it  were  in  later  times  eagerly  gathered 
together,  and  again  handed  down  with  still  severer  censures'. 
In  every  point  of  view  this  was  a  bold,  bad  deed  of  Ethelbald's : 
he  was  already  hated,  and  stood  in  a  position  which  rendered 
it  difficult  for  him  to  win  good  opinions,  and  then,  without 
further  scruple,  without  reverence  for  his  father's  memory, 
and  in  defiance  of  religion,  he  took  to  himself  the  daughter 
of  the  Frank,  who  willingly  rushed  into  sin  at  the  sight  of 
a  more  youthful  spouse,  let  Ethelbald  had  dared  still  more 
— he  had  married  a  queen*.  It  is  not  precisely  known  whether 
the  Saxons  raised  their  voice  against  this  latter  crime  as  they 
had  done  not  long  before,  but  we  may  assume  with  certainty 
that  S within^  was  courageous  enough  to  oppose  the  criminal 
pair,  and  urge  their  separation ;  and  the  disgust  of  the  whole 
kingdom,  in  which  at  that  time  an  active  Christian  spirit 

■  The  forms  of  Betrothment  and  Coronation,  vei  Boaqaet  Scriptt.  rerr.  GalL 
TU.  621, 622,  ut  non  fidoas  alienom  Tiram  ad  concnputcendum  earn  et  non  moecheris 
in  corpore  vel  corde  too,  etc. 

'  Prudent.  Tree  Annal.  a.  858:  Belictam  ejoa,  Jaditb  reginam  Edelboldua  filius 
ejoB  uxorem  dncit.  Asaer,  p.  472:  Jnthittam  cnm  magna  ab  andientibos  infaroia 
in  matrimoninm  doxit.  AHde  Florent.  Wigom.  a.  a.  0.  Simeon  Dunebn.  p.  676 ; 
lujColph,  p.  863  (ed.  Franoof.);  Wilh.  Malmetb.  il  §  117. 

>  Very  worthy  of  note  is  the  nndoabtedly  antbentic  document  bj  Kemble,  Cod. 
Diplom.  n.  1068;  it  ui  dated  a.  858,  and  signed  Aedelbald  Bex,  Judith  Begins, 
Swi^nn  Episcopus. 

*  Tbis  opinion  rests  alone  on  the  authority  of  Matth.  Westmonast.  A.  859,  and 
of  Thomae  Rudbom  Annales  Eocks.  Winton.  ap.  Wharton  Anglia  Sacra,  i.  204. 
Vide  also  Hardy,  Wilh.  Malmesb.  Boger  de  Wendover,  L  295,  indeed,  says  also: 
**  Atbelbaldus  ab  errore  resipiscens  dimissa  Judetba,  no?erca  sua,  cnju  torum 
fbedaverat,  peracta  poenitentia  tempore  quo  supervixit  regnum  cum  pace  et  jus- 
titia,  temperavit;**  but  no  earlier  Chronicler  says  anything  of  the  sort.  Vide 
Etmble,  the  Saxons  in  England,  ii.  40& 
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creTauiecl,  must  have  been  excessive.  But  Ethelbald's  was  a 
neadstrong  character;  he  ruled  in  an  arbitrary  manner  and 
gOYemed  by  fear ;  it  is  therefore  probable  that  he  never  parted 
irom  Judith,  and  that  she  did  not  return  home  to  her  father^ 
until  after  her  husband's  death,  and  she  had  sold  all  her 
possessions  in  England.  In  the  vear  860  an  early  deatli 
snatched  away  the  crime-laden  ana  much-hated  Ethelbald 
with  all  his  audacity  he  had  only  won  the  scorn  of  posterity. 
But  in  spite  of  all  this,  the  people  of  Wessex  had  to  mourn 
the  loss  of  a  brave  and  energetic  king,  for  tliey  were  now 
again  obliged  to  take  up  arms  against  their  cruel  foes^,  who 
had  remained  quiet  during  Ethelbald's  time.  He  had  only 
reigned  over  his  country  for  five  years,  and  two  and  a  half  of 
these  were  after  his  father's  death.  He  was  buried  in  Ealstan's 
cathedral  at  Sherborne^. 

As  there  was  no  direct  heir  by  Judith,  the  younger  son 
Ethelred  was  appointed  to  succeed  by  his  father's  will,  which 
had  been  universally  recognised ;  yet  his  brother,  the  King  of 
Kent,  succeeded  in  uniting  the  hereditary  crown  with  his  own 
realm,  which  consisted  of  Kent,  Surrey,  and  Sussex*.  Whether 
this  union  resulted  from  the  desire  of  the  West  Saxons,  wo 
do  not  know,  at  any  rate  endeavours  aft;er  centralization  are 
once  more  evident.  We  perceive  them  more  particularly 
w^hen,  soon  after  Ethelbert's  establishment  on  the  throne,  all 

I  Probably  not  earlier  than  861.  Annates  Bertiniani  (Hincmari),  A.  S62,  ap. 
Pertz.  SS.  L  456.  She  married  a  third  time,  and  by  this  marriage  became  the 
ancestress  of  Matilda,  the  wife  of  William  the  C<mqaeror;  Wamkonlg  Hist. 
Fland.  L  144. 

'  Asser  and  Florence  call  him  "  iniquns  et  perttnaz.**  William  of  Malmesbury 
styles  him  **  ignavus  et  perfidos  patri.**  Only  Henrio.  Huntingd.  ▼.  687,  writes 
to  this  effect:  **  Morte  immatura  praereptns  est  planxit  antem  omnia  Anglia  Adel- 
baldi  regis  javentntem,  et  factus  est  lactns  ? ehemens  super  enra  et  sepeliemnt 
earn  apud  Scireborne.    Sensitque  posthac  Anglia,  qnantam  amiserit  in  eo." 

s  Asser,  p.  478.  The  day  of  hb  death  fell  probably  in  July,  860 ;  that  of  Etliel 
wnlf  on  18th  Janoary,  858.    Vide  Hardy,  WUh.  Malmesb.  iL  §  117,  n.  6. 

*  Asser,  p.  478,  omits  Essex;  it  b  possibW  that  the  Danes  may  have  already 
obtained  possession  of  that  country.  Geoffroi  Gaimer,  ^  L*Estorie  des  Engles,* 
▼.  2584  (Ed.  m  Corp.  Hbt),  says  of  Ethelred,  that  he  ruled  orer  *<  Kent  e  Suth- 
aeze  e  Hestseze  e  Sadreie.'*  Animated  by  hb  dislike  of  Ethelbald  and  by  hb  de- 
zical  prejudices,  Asser  says  of  the  union  of  the  kingdom,  ^  Ut  justum  erat.* 
Chron.  Sax.  a.  860:  pa  feng  JEpelbriht  to  eallum  pam  rtoe  his  broSor  and  he  hH 
bold  mid  g6dre  gi^waemesse.    (Consent.) 
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the  states  were  obliged,  by  tbe  danger  which  threatened  from 
abroad,  to  seek  protection  for  their  country  in  better  means 
of  defence. 

It  is  said  that  in  Ethelbert's  days  the  great  heathen  armv 
first  came  over  to  England  from  the  land  of  the  Franks,  which 
they  had  ravaged  under  their  leader,  the  Viking  Weland. 
They  seized  on  Winchester,  and  destroyed  the  city^.  As  they 
were  returning  to  their  ships,  laden  with  their  immense  booly, 
Osric  Ealderman  of  Hampshire,  and  Ethelwulf  of  Berk- 
shire, advanced  to  meet  them,  and  slew  many  of  the  Danes  ; 
the  rest  "  fled  like  so  many  women*."  In  the  fifth  year  of 
Ethe]bert*s  reign,  a  Danish  army  wintered  in  the  Isle  of 
Thanet.  The  people  of  Kent  knew  no  better  means  of  pro- 
tecting themselves  ngainst  it  than  to  purchase  the  security  of 
their  possessions  with  money,  and  accordingly  an  agreement 
was  entered  into.  But  these  robbers  knew  nothing  of  truth 
or  good  faith  ;  they  were  well  aware  that  they  should  obtain  a 
much  larger  sum  by  pillage  than  by  treaties  of  peace. 
Scarcely  was  the  league  concluded  before  they  again  oroke 
it,  and  "like  cunning  foxes,"  secretly  and  by  night  left  their 
camp  and  ravaged  all  the  eastern  side  of  Kent*. 

Ethelbert  does  not  seem  to  have  met  these  attacks  with  any 
Tigour ;  during  his  short  reign  we  never  once  find  him  taking 
the  field  in  person,  and  nothing  of  the  least  importance  is 
recorded  of  him.  It  appears  from  some  documents  placed 
before  him  for  ratification,  that  S within  must  have  been  at 
his  court  until  862,  when  this  bishop  died  ;  the  father's  most 
faithful  servant  remained  at  the  side  of  the  more  obedient 
son ;  and  probably,  as  he  had  once  been  dismissed  by  Ethe- 
bald,  gave  a  willing  consent  to  the  assumption  of  the  West 
Saxon  crown  by  Ethelbert.  But  a  far  more  important  cir- 
cumstance for  us  is,  that  Alfred  at  this  time  was  residing  with 
this  brother,  some  of  whose  documents  are  signed  by  hmi^. 

>  Pradent  Tree  Ann.  a.  860;  Hincmari  Annales,  a.  S6t,  ap.  Pertz.  S&  i.  446, 
456;  Aaser,  p.  478;  Chron.  Sue  a.  860;  Lappenber{^  p.  298. 

*  Muliabriter  fugam  arripiant.  Aaser,  p.  473.  Two  copies  of  the  Chron.  Sax.  Li 
M8S.  Cotton.  Tib.  A.  iu.  and  Tib.  B.  I  give  Wnlf  herd  inittGHd  of  Osric. 

s  Aaser,  p.  473:  Valpino  more.  Chron.  Sax.  A.  865:  Se  here  hine  on  niht 
BpbestaeL   FkMrent.  Wigom. ;  Simeon  I hinelm. 

«  Kcmble,  CorL  Dipl.  n.  285,  287,  288,  29B,  294,  1039.  Ethelbert  generally 
signs  **  Rex  occidentalium  Siixonum    seu  Cantuaiiunim ;"  Alfred  signs  simply 
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Aiupng  the  documents  of  Ethelbald,  we  never  meet  with 
the  names  of  either  of  his  brothers  ;  they  remained  together 
in  Kent  during  the  lifetime  of  their  ^Either,  and  until  their 
eldest  brother  died.  The  young  men  maintained  truly  fra- 
ternal relations  with  Ethelbert;  they  followed  him'  into 
Wessex,  and  with  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  West  Saxons, 
divided  with  him  their  inheritance,  and  the  land  which  they 
possessed  in  common,  placing  it  all  under  his  control^. 

Whatever  sorrows  may  have  befallen  Alfred's  youth,  they 
were  alleviated  during  Ethelbert' s  reign;  for  after  he  had 
attained  his  twelfth  year,  his  intense  desire  of  learning  t<: 
read  and  write  was,  with  much  difficulty,  gratified-.  Accord- 
ing to  Alfi^d's  own  account,  there  was  no  qualified  teacher 
in  the  whole  Saxon  kingdom  at  the  time  when  Swithin,  his 
father^s  instructor,  died,  and  when  the  tumults  had  already 
begun.  We  are  scarcely  able  to  fonn  an  idea  of  the  difficulties 
that  must  then  have  beset  all  attempts  to  attain  even  the  first 
elements  of  knowledge.  Undauntedly,  but  with  much  toil, 
the  boy  overcame  all  obstacles ;  he  began  to  read  in  his  mo- 
ther-tongue what  he  had  already  learnt  by  heart,  and  the  old 
poetry  became  all  the  more  dear  to  him  as  he  understood  it 
oetter.  He  soon  began  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  writings 
and  songs  of  the  Church.  He  collected  into  one  book  the 
services  of  the  hours,  and  many  psalms  and  prayers,  and 
always  carried  it  about  with  him  in  his  bosom.  In  later 
times  he  never  parted  with  this  book  by  day  or  night,  and 
as  Asser  himself  saw,  he  derived  strength  and  consolation 
from  it  in  the  most  severe  vicissitudes  of  his  life.  This  in- 
formation properly  relates  to  a  later  period  of  his  life,  but  we 
find  it  also  recorded  that  during  his  youth  he  assiduously 
exercised  and  strengthened  his  body  by  the  chase.  He  fol- 
lowed the  wild  animiBls,  boldly  and  untiringly,  through  field 

"filios  regis;**  in  the  earliest  docninents,  Ealstan*s  name  stands  next  to 
Swithin*8. 

>  And  wjt  AefSered  mit  eaira  Westseazana  witena  gewitn<«fie,  nnceme  dAel 
orSfaestan  Ae^lbyrhte  cincge,  nncmm  ni&^  on  "Sa  freraedene  ik  he  hit  eft  f^yde 
nnc  swA  gewylde  sw&  hit  iSk  waes  ISa  wit  hit  him  (ySfaestun,  and  he  iSk  8w&  dyde, 
/^tSaetyrfefge  tSaet  he  mid  nncre  gemfioan  begeat,  and  finet  he  sylf  gestryndc 
Alfred*s  testament  by  Kemble,  n.  814. 

^  Asser,  p.  478.  At  this  time  occur  the  first  documents  that  are  also  signed  hj 
Alfred.  Instead  of  **  lectores,**  Florent.  I  87  gives  **  grammntici  ;**  but  his  in- 
structioo  ic  Latin  canMt  be  meant. 
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and  wood,  nntO:  he  had  acoompliBhed  their  destruction.  He 
soon  outstripped  his  compauions  iu  dexterity.  Good  for^ 
tune  accompanied  him  in  all  things,  like  a  gift  from  God^ 
He  did  not  yet  go  out  to  battle  against  the  heathen  foe; 
his  time  passed  on  in  harmless  preparations  for  the  ap» 
proaching  earnest  work,  until,  in  the  Deginning  of  the  year 
866,  King  Ethelb^rt  died — it  is  said,  after  a  peaceinl,  mild, 
and  honourable  rngn,  and  when  he  was  buried  at  Sherborne 
beside  his  brother^,  th^e  was  great  grief  in  the  land. 


IIL 

THX  TIHX  OP  XnrCATIOK,  FBOK  866  TO  871. 

Ik  conformity  with  the  ancient  order  of  the  succession, 
Ethelred,  the  third  brother,  now  ascended  the  throne.  Like 
his  predecessor,  he  preserved  the  union  between  the  royal 
dommions  and  the  kingdoms  of  Kent  and  Sussex^,  although, 
according  to  the  earlier  usage,  Alfred  ought  to  have  ruled  in 
the  latter.  But  the  circumstances  of  the  time  imperatively 
reqiured  that  this  old  arrangement  should  no  longer  be  ob- 
served. The  south-eastern  coast  of  the  island  was  especially 
open  to  an  unexpected  attack  from  the  enemy,  and  nothing 
except  a  general  union  of  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  imder  one 
leader,  could  ensure  a  successful  defence.  It  does  not  seem 
that  Alfred  put  forward  any  pretensions ;  on  the  contrary, 
he  clearly  saw  what  course  of  action  woidd  be  injimous, 
and  soon  found  that  the  best  service  he  could  render  to  the 
king  his  brother  and  the  realm,  was  to  set  an  example  of 

*  Nam  incompanbilis  onmibas  peritia  et  felidUte  in  ilk  arte,  tkut  et  in  catena 
ommboa  Dei  donie  (hit.    Asaer,  p.  474. 

*  Aaeer,  pu  478,  deeijrnates  his  reign  as  ^  pacifice  et  ainabiliter  et  honorabiliter." 
Fferent  Wigom.  I  69;  Simeon  Dunelm.  p.  676;  Wilh.  Malmesb.  ii.  §  118,  follow 
his  authority  **strenae  dolciterqne.**  Ingnlph.  p.  S6d,  gives  an  invention  of  his 
own:  "  Iste  TaUdissimns  adolesoens  et  Danorum  trinmphator  invictos.**  Heoric. 
Huntingd.  r.  739,  assigns  hun  a  rale  of  ten  jears  in  Kent.  According  to  Hardy's 
supposition  after  Wilh.  Malmesb.  iL  §  118,  n.  2,  he  died  somewhere  in  Febmary. 
Wilhelm  g^ves  him  a  qninqnenninm,  as  well  as  his  predecessor  and  saccessor,  and, 
perhaps  bj  a  chronological  mistake,  does  not  include  the  two  years  and  a  half  of 
his  rnle  in  Kent 

*  He  always  signs  himself  "Ethelred  Rex  occidentalium  Sazonum  nee  noo  e| 
Cantuariorum.'*    KemUe,  Ko.  294,  296,  298,  1061. 
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eubmissive  obedience.  There  is  no  record  of  anj  dissension 
between  him  and  Ethelred.  As  second  in  power,  Alfred 
occupied  the  highest  position  after  the  king,  and  was  in- 
rested  with  a  certain  degree  of  authority  over  all  the  states. 
He  was  crown-prince,  the  acknowledged  heir  to  the  throne, 
and  to  all  the  royal  property^.  Soon  after  Ethelred's  ac- 
cession a  general  assembly  of  the  kingdom  was  held,  and  the 
manner  in  which  this  property  should  be  treated  was  de- 
cided. .  Alfred  wished  that  the  inheritance  left  by  his  fiither 
and  his  two  brothers  might  be  divided,  and  that  he  might 
manage  his  share  independently.  Ethelred  replied  that  he 
had  entered  into  his  inheritance  so  long  before  his  younger 
brother,  and  had  added  so  much  to  it,  that  a  just  partition 
would  be  very  difficult ;  but  fhat,  after  his  own  death,  Alfred 
should  be  the  sole  heir.  With  this  Alfred  willingly  complied ; 
but  some  years  later,  when  the  kingdom  was  threatenea  with 
destruction  by  the  heathen  enemy,  both  the  brothers  were, 
obliged,  fbr  the  sake  of  their  descendants,  to  make  a  different 
arrangement^. 

The  time  is  now  arriveu  when  the  History  of  England 
takes  a  more  general  and  connected  form,  for  the  country 
was  threatened  by  a  common  danger. 

Before  we  proceed  with  our  immediate  subject,  the  Life  of 
Alfred,  we  must  cast  a  glance  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the 
West  Saxon  kingdom.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year  866,. 
the  Danes  made  a  more  furious  and  terrible  attack  than  ever 
they  had  done  before  on  the  whole  Grermanic  east  coast  of 
the  island.  As  commanders  of  the  fleets  there  now  appear 
kings,  the  accounts  of  whose  gigantic  stature  and  ferocity 
still  savour  somewhat  of  tradition  ;  but  with  every  record  in 
the  English  annals  these  plundering  and  conquering  people 
stand  out  more  clearly  from  their  northern  obscuritv.  Some 
method  now  was  visible  in  their  hitherto  apparently  uncon- 
nected campaigns,  for  they  established  settlements  dn  the 
coast,  from  whence  they  could,  without  opposition   ravage 

I  He  is  called  "  frater  regis"*  by  Kemble.  No.  298,  **  filiiu  regin**  (priooeX  N<w 
1061.  By  Asser,  p.  475,  476,  477,  be  is  always  styled  **  Secoodarius**  daring  hii 
brother's  lifetime. 

*  Alfred's  will :  Kemble,  No.  314 — which,  according  to  its  historical  preamble,  caa 
tevotij  ba?e  been  made  earlier  tlian  the  years  880  or  885. 
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tiie  interior  of  the  country,  bo  rich  in  cattle  and  agricultural 
produce. 

But  the  livefl  and  actions  of  individuals  are  yet  by  no 
means  clearly  disdnguishable.  It  is  a  fruitlesB  undertaking 
to  attempt  to  unite  in  one  continuous  history,  the  poeticiu 
traditions  of  Scandinavia,  founded  on  the  exploits  of  the  con- 
Quering  heroes,  with  the  short  sketches  of  their  names  and 
qeeds  given  in  the  E^lish  Chronicles,  which,  at  a  later 
period,  were  in  a  great  measure  mingled  with  the  northern 
myths.  Events  and  names  are  confusedly  and  incorrectly 
stated.  It  is  recorded  that  the  dark  and  fearful  King 
Begnar  Lodbrok  fought  in  Northumbria  during  the  pre^ 
ceding  centuiy,  and  met  his  dreadful  death  in  the  Serpent 
tower  of  Ella ;  and  that  the  brothers  Hingwar  and  Hubba 
appeared  in  Northumbria  to  avenge  their  father ;  but  ac- 
cording to  history,  they  first  came  over  with  the  great  fleet, 
and  landed  in  East  Anglia.  It  is  also  said,  that  in  order  to 
be  revenged  on  the  adulterous  King  Osbert,  the  nobleman 
Biom  Butsecarl  summoned  Guthorm.  the  Dane  into  the 
country ;  whereas,  this  warrior  first  appears  on  the  scene  In 
the  country  south  of  the  Hiunber^.  The  real  cause  of  these 
attacks,  and  of  the  successful  results  which  crowned  them,  is 
not  to  be  found  in  narrations  of  this  kind,  whicli,  in  spite  of 
their  historical  basis,  belong  to  the  region  of  i)oetry.  The 
simple  fact  is,  that  the  rapacious  people  soon  learnt  by  expe- 
rience which  was  the  weakest  point  of  their  opponents ;  and 
at  the  period  of  which  we  write,  they  attackea  wjth  all  their 
force  the  two  kingdoms  which  were  least  able  to  make  any 
defence. 

At  that  time,  as  we  have  seen,  the  supremacy  of  Wessex 
was  much  less  recognised  in  the  north  than  in  the  south  of 
the  island.  If  the  Scandinavian  pirates  had  delayed  their 
advent  for  a  few  years  longer,  it  might  have  been  easy  for 
the  successors  of  Ethelwulf  to  put  an  end  to  the  perpetual 
struggles  for  the  throne  between  the  Northern  Angles  and 
the  weaker  ones  of  the  east.  The  West  Saxons  might  havo 
asked  then,  to  some  purpose,  which  were  the  stronger,  the 
Pagan  or  Christian  Germans;  but  profiting  by  the  dissent 

>  The  namtiTt  and  Um  Kmroes  of  both  aoooonts  maj  be  found  in  Lappenberg 
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sions  amongst  tbeir  adversaries,  the  Pagans  succeeded  with 
inconceivable  rapidity  in  gaining  the  ascendancy. 

A  brisk  autumnal  east  wind  now  carried  a  fleet,  whitfb  must 
have  been  a  very  considerable  one,  straight  $rom  its  island* 
home  to  the  Wash,  whose  broad  shallow  hfj  presented  no 
obstacle  to  a  landing.  The  East  Angles  din  not  attempt  U. 
enter  into  any  contest  with  this  great  body  of  Pagans,  at 
their  most  celebrated  leader,  Hubba,  appeared  at  theur  head, 
but  rather  offered  them  shelter  and  support,  provided  them 
with  a  winter  residence,  and  furnished  them  with  horses  for 
their  march  in  the  spring^.  As  soon  as  the  weather  became 
milder,  the  Danes  set  out  northwards,  and  entered  the  district 
around  York.  Here,  for  five  years,  a  powerful  usurper,  Ella, 
who  did  not  belong  to  the  royal  Bemician  family,  had  de- 
prived the  rightfiu  prince,  Osbert,  of  the  throne.  The 
weaker  party  still  kept  up  the  feud,  and  the  whole  province 
was  therefore  in  the  most  disastrous  condition'. 

When  the  great  Pagan  army  crossed  the  Humber,  spreading 
desolation  around  its  path,  the  two  opposing  kings,  at  the  in- 
stigation of  the  nobles  of  the  country,  and  inspired  by  terror, 
suspended  their  quarrel  and  united  their  forces  for  defence. 
By  the  first  of  November  the  Danes  had  made  themselves 
masters  of  the  city  of  York,  and  from  thence  had  advanced  as 
far  as  the  Tyne.  Wherever  they  passed,  churches  and  clois* 
ters  were  robbed  of  their  treasiu*es,  and  the  buildings  them* 
selves  set  on  fire.  Towards  the  end  of  the  winter  the  North* 
umbrians,  commanded  by  both  their  kin^  and  eight  earls, 
made  a  stand  against  the  plundering  hordes,  who  with  some 
difficulty  collected  their  scattered  bands,  and  made  a  hasty 
flight  to  York.  They  intended  to  defend  themselves  behind 
the  city  walls,  although  these,  as  Asser  remarks,  were  far 
from  being  strong  in  those  days.  The  Christians  followed 
close  upon  the  fugitives :  a  great  number  entered  the  town 
with  them,  and  the  rest  commenced  razing  the  walls.  When 
the  Danes  found  themselves  threatened  with  such  danger  in 
their  only  fortress,  they  determined  on  making  an  attempt  to 

>  Chron.  Sax.  A.  866.« 

*  The  chief  anthority  for  this  is  Simeon  of  Durham,  Ecclesia.  iL  6.  A.  867,  by 
Twysdeiu  Asser  gives  a  striking  account  of  it  also,  although  in  wrong  chTODolo» 
gical  OTto,  p.  474.    Also  Chnm.  Sax.  A.  867,  and  Florent.  Wigom.  I  80. 
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fight  a  passage  through  the  ranks  of  their  valiant  besiegers. 
This  took  place  March  21st,  868^.  The  Northumbrians  gave 
way  before  the  impetuosity  of  the  attack  and  the  feiurful 
havoc  made  bj  the  Danish  weapons.  A  great  number  of  the 
Chrifltians  were  slain,  amongst  others  many  nobles  and  both 
the  kings,  for  whom  the  Durham  Chronicler  has  no  pit^,  for 
the^  had  been  the  principal  means  of  bringing  this  ruin  on 
their  country,  and  besides,  had  wickedly  squandered  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Church. 

This  kingdom,  sunk  into  a  complete  state  of  lethargy  in 
consequence  of  long  years  of  anarchy,  was  not  entirely  in  the 
power  of  the  Northmen.  Those  amongst  the  inhabitants  who 
had  escaped  destruction  were  compelled  to  submit  to  a  dis- 
graceful peace.  It  pleased  the  Danes  to  appoint  a  creature 
of  their  own  to  be  king  of  the  lands  nortn  of  the  Tyne. 
They  kept  the  southern  part  of  the  district  as  a  point  oi 
egress  for  their  further  enterprises.  It  soon  became  evident 
in  what  direction  they  intended  to  commence  their  ravages ; 
for  at  the  approach  oi  winter  they  invaded  the  neighbouring 
district  of  Mercia,  and  took  possession  of  the  strong  city  of 
Nottingham. 

They  now  rested  during  the  cold  season,  as  they  had  done 
at  theur  first  landing,  and  also  at  York ;  with  the  spring  they 
renewed  their  attacks.  But  King  Burhred  was  once  more  on 
his  guard ;  he  hastily  summoned  his  Witan,  and  agreed  to 
send  messages  to  his  brothers-in-law,  the  King  and  the 
Crown-Prince  of  the  West  Saxons,  and  to  entreat  them 
earnestly  to  levy  troops  without  delay,  and  hasten  to  assist 
him  in  repeUing  the  invaders^. 

It  vnW  be  necessary  to  pause  for  a  time  in  this  narration 
of  military  affJEiirs,  in  order  to  investigate  the  causes  which 
first  induced  the  West  Saxons  to  co-operate  with  that  army 
which  they  had  so  often  met  in  battle;  and  to  consider  also 
the  close  connexion  now  formed  between  them  and  the 
Mercians,  with  the  events  which  resulted  from  it  in  the  life 
of  Alfred.  Hitherto  no  hostile  ship  had  arrived  on  the  coast 
of  Wessex,  and  during  the  first  two  years  of  King  Ethelred'a 
reign  no  man  had  been  compelled  to  take  up  arms.    In  con- 

1  Palm-Sonday,  Florent.  ed.  l  which  day  fell  \n  867  on  March  21tt 
*  Chron.  Sax.  A.  86S;  Atfser,  475. 
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fiequeBce  of  this  deficiency  of  martial  subjects,  our  auihoritiet 
have  recorded  but  two  events.  The  first  is  the  death  of 
Bishop  Balstan,  which  took  place  about  the  same  time  that 
the  Danes,  those  ancient  foes  of  this  valiant  prince  of  the 
Church,  made  themselves  masters  of  York.  This  remarkable 
man  had  attained  a  great  age,  and  had  been  bishop  for  fifty 
years.  He  resolutely  maintained  his  position  amiast  all  the 
storms  of  life,  and  now  he  died  in  peace,  at  Sherbonie,  and 
was  buried  in  the  royal  vault^.  The  defence  of  the  kingdom 
was  now  left  to  younger  hands.  Next  in  rank  to  the  king, 
and  destined  soon  to  distinguish  himself  by  skill  and  courage, 
stood  his  brother  Alfred,  already  arrived  at  years  of  man- 
hood. .  He,  who  as  a  child  had  aelighted  his  parents'  hearts 
by  his  beauty  and  amiability,  as  a  young  man  was  now  the 
pride  and  hope  of  the  people.  We  have  to  thank  A  sser  also 
for  this  second  account  of  him. 

In  868,  when  he  had  reached  his  twentieth  year,  Alfred 
was  betrothed  to  Elswitha,  the  daughter  of  Ethelred  Mucel 
(the  Great),  Earl  of  the  Gaini*.  She  was  descended  fix)m  the 
royal  family  of  Mercia,  through  her  mother  Edburga,  a  woman 
wortliy  of  all  reverence,  who,  after  the  death  of  her  husband, 
lived  as  a  widow  to  the  end  of  her  pious  life.  This  we  learn 
from  Asser,  who  had  frequently  seen  her*.  The  father  of 
Elswitha,  who  bore  the  honourable  surname  of  the  Great,  was 
the  chief  of  that  district  of  the  Angles,  and  appears  to  have 
taken  an  active  part  in  the  public  afi*airs  of  the  kingdom  oi 
Mercia'*.    The  cnoice  of  the  prince  was  a  wise  one.     By  the 

*  Asser,  p.  475 :  Postqnam  episcoptitam  per  qninqiuc^ta  annos  hoDorabilitei 
rexerat,  in  pace  in  Scireboman  sepcltns  est.  Chron.  Sax.  A.  867,  Wilh.  Mahnesb. 
Gesta  Pontif.  ii.  247,  give  a  similar  account :  Magnae  in  seculo  potentiae.  Simeon 
Danelm.  de  Gestis  Reg.  AngL  p.  677,  Henric.  Huntingd.  ▼.  788,  Florent.  VVigom. 
A.  867,  ed.  L  enter  at  much  length  into  his  services  to  the  State,  rendered  in 
battles  against  Kent  and  East  Anglia,  as  well  as  into  his  participation  in  Ethel- 
bald's  revolt. 

*  Gainsboroon^  in  Linoolnshire  still  preserves  the  name  of  this  district. 

'  Asser,  p.  475,  who  does  not  here  mention  the  name  of  Ethebwitha,  says  of  her 
mother:  **Qriam  nos  ipsi  proprus  ocnlornm  obtutibus  non  pauces  ante  obitam 
snum  annis  frequenter  vidimus,  venerabilis  sdlicit  foemina,*  etc — Vide  Florent. 
Wigom.  i  81. 

*  There  is  a  Mucel  who  signs  Burhred's  documents  from  the  years  864  and  866. 
Kemble,  Na  290, 291, 292,  Chroo.  Sax.  a.  903,  records  the  death  of  the  Ealdencao 
Athulf,  the  brother  of  Ethelswitha. 
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niMriage  of  his  sister  an  alliance  with  the  Mercians  had 
already  been  formed,  and  by  this  fresh  union  the  two  states 
were  still  more  closely  connected  together. 

The  marriage  was  celebrated  with  all  the  ancient  solem- 
nities in  Mercia,  probably  at  the  home  of  the  bride.  The 
guests,  both  men  and  women,  were  innumerable,  and  the 
banquet  lasted  day  and  night.  It  was  in  the  midst  of  these 
festivities  that  Alfred  was  suddenly  seized  by  a  malady.  The 
loud  mirth  of  the  guests  was  silenced  at  the  sight  of  his  suf- 
ferings, and  neither  they  nor  all  the  physicians  of  the  day 
could  assign  any  cause  for  it.  Many  suspected  that  some  one 
amongst  the  people  who  surrounded  the  prince  had  bewitched 
him  by  secret  magic  arts,  or  that  the  devil  himself,  malicious 
at  his  virtue,  hod  come  to  tempt  him.  Others  supposed  that 
it  was  an  unusual  kind  of  fever,  or  the  unexpected  return  of 
a  painful  disease  from  which  he  had  suffered  much  in  his 
earliest  youth. 

It  is  not  quite  dear  to  which  of  these  latter  suppositions 
we  must  give  credence,  and  the  accounts  we  have  of  the 
matter  are  extremely  vague^.    It  seems  that  as  he  entered 

>  The  acooants  of  both  maladies  are  to  be  found  in  Asser,  p.  474,  484,  485, 
493,  and  also  in  tbe  MS.  Cotton.  Florent.  Wigorn.  1 87,  88,  follows  these  au- 
thorities, bat  places  the  events  in  better  order,  as  do  Roger  de  Wendover,  L  821, 
and  Matth.  Westmonast.  A.  871.  But  it  is  worthy  A  notice,  that  the  older 
chroniclerB,  as  Ethelwerd,  Henric  Huntingd.  and  Wilb.  Malmesb.  make  no  men- 
tion whaterer  of  these  bodily  sufferings.  Tbe  minute  relation  given  in  Asser's 
ynrk  appears  wasfkaotu  merely  for  the  following  reasons:  Why  is  not  the  narra- 
tion given  with  the  notice  of  Alfred's  marriage  in  868,  where  it  chronologically 
bekufp,  or  in  the  section,  p.  474,  which  treats  of  his  youth  and  education  ?  We 
find  it  under  the  year  884,  sixteen  years  after  the  marriage,  and  introduced  in  a 
description  of  the  nuptial  festivities.  The  whole  passage  is  apparently  torn  from 
the  earlier  portion  of  the  work,  and  very  clumsily  and  injudiciously  inserted  in  a 
wrong  place  by  a  later  hand*  The  train  of  thought,  too,  is  very  confused  in  this 
narration,  which  does  not  proceed  according  to  the  sequence  of  events,  but 
reverses  them— relates  them  backwards:  first  mentions  the  marriage,  then  the 
sudden  attacks  of  illness,  then  the  ficus,  and,  lastly,  the  mysterious  reason  of  the 
malady.  The  same  words  are  likewise  repeated  twice,  e.^.,  ^  in  pnmaevo  juven- 
tatis  suae  flore.**  In  the  erroneous  position,  the  incorrect  tautology,  and, 
indeed,  in  the  whole  tenor  of  the  account,  I  cannot  do  otherwise  than  recognise 
a  much  mutilated  part  of  tbe  genuine  Vita,  into  which  many  additions  may  have 
crept  at  a  later  period,  especially  those  which  treat  of  muraculous  events,  and  of 
St  Neot  I  maintain  the  facts  related  by  Asser,  and  have  preferred  using  then 
m  the  text  unabridged,  only  makint;  a  new  and  better  arrangement  of  them,  H 
emitting  the  improbable  portbns  of  the  narrative. 
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into  manhood,  he  had  to  fight  a  hard  battle  with  his  animal 
passions.  On  one  side  temptation  assailed  him  powerfully, 
and  on  the  other  his  ardent  love  for  all  that  was  good  and 
•noble  held  him  back  from  the  paths  of  vice.  He  was  accus- 
tomed to  rise  from  his  bed  at  tne  earliest  dawn,  and  kneeling 
before  the  altar,  praj  there  to  QoA  for  help  and  strength. 
He  implored  that  a  check  might  be  given  to  these  desires, 
that  some  affliction  mi^ht  be  sent  him  to  keep  him  always 
armed  against  temptation,  and  that  the  spirit  might  be  en- 
abled  to  master  the  weakness  of  the  body.  Heaven  granted 
his  prayer,  and  sent  this  sickness  to  him,  which  Asser  de- 
scribes as  a  kind  of  fit.  For  many  years  he  sufiered  ex- 
cruciating pain  from  it,  so  that  he  often  despaired  of  his 
own  life.  One  day  whilst  hunting  in  Cornwall,  he  alighted 
at  the  chapel  of  St.  Guerir,  in  the  solitude  of  a  rocky  valley, 
where  St.  Neot  afterwards  took  refuge  and  died.  The  prince, 
who  from  a  child  loved  to  visit  all  sacred  places,  prostrated 
himself  before  the  altar  in  silent  prayer  to  Qod  for  mercy. 
He  had  long  been  oppressed  by  a  aread  of  bein^  unfitted  for 
his  royal  office  by  his  bodily  mfirmities,  or  of  becoming  an 
object  of  contempt  in  the  eyes  of  men  by  leprosy  and 
blmdness.  This  fear  now  inspired  him  to  implore  deliverance 
from  such  misery  ;  he  was  r^Ewiy  to  bear  any  less  severe,  nay 
any  other  trial,  so  that  he  might  be  enabled  to  fuM  his  ap« 
pomted  duties.  Not  long  after  his  return  from  that  hunting 
expedition,  an  answer  was  vouchsafed  to  his  fervent  prayer, 
and  the  malady  departed  from  him. 

And  now  at  the  moment  of  his  marriage,  when  the  wedding- 
guests  were  feasting  and  rejoicing  in  the  banquet-hall,  that 
other  trial  came  for  which  he  had  prayed.  Anguish  and 
trembling  suddenly  took  hold  upon  him,  and  from  that  time 
to  the  date  when  Asser  wrote,  and  indeed  during  his  whole 
life,  he  was  never  secure  from  an  attack  of  this  disease.  There 
were  seasons  when  it  seemed  to  incapacitate  him  for  the  dis- 
charge of  any  duty  temporal  or  spiritual,  but  an  interval  of 
ease,  thoug)i  it  lasted  only  a  night,  or  a  day,  or  even  an  hour, 
would  always  re-establish  his  powers.  In  spite  of  these 
bodily  afflictions,  which  probably  were  of  an  epileptic  nature, 
the  inflexible  strength  of  his  will  enabled  him  to  rise  above 
the  heaviest  cares  that  were  ever  laid  on  a  sovereign,  to 
wage  a  victorious  warfaUB  with  the  wildest  enemies,  and  undei 
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the  pressure  of  corporeal  weakness  and  external  difficulties  to 
forward  with  untinng  zeal  his  own  and  his  people's  advance- 
ment to  a  higher  state  of  mental  intelligence.  Thus  Alfred 
had  searcel^  entered  into  puhlic  life,  scarcely  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  hiB  own  household,  when  this  burden  also  was  laid 
upon  him ;  how  unweariedlj  and  successfully  he  must  then 
have  striven  to  prepare  himself  for  the  commg  days  of  mis* 
fortune,  and  to  keep  his  courage  and  hope  inviolate  I  ' 

Only  a  short  time  could  have  elapsed  after  his  mamage 
and  the  first  appearance  of  his  treacherous  malady,  when 
Alfred,  with  his  young  wife,  returned  to  his  brothers  king- 
dom. Soon  after,  the  messengers  from  Mercia  arrived,  en- 
treating the  speedy  assistance  of  the  West  Saxons.  On 
receipt  of  the  serious  news,  the  brothers  did  not  delay  for  an 
instant ;  after  summoning  a  large  army  from  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  they  marched  with  it  straight  into  Mercia  and  joined 
the  troops  already  levied  there.  Bishops,  abbots,  and  many 
clergy,  readily  relinquished  on  this  occasion  their  claim  of 
exemption  from  military  service,  and  armed  themselves  with 
alacrity  to  increase  the  defensive  strength  of  the  kingdom^. 
It  was  necessary  to  snatch  frt)m  the  enemy  the  yery  place 
frx)m  which  Alfred  had  first  led  his  young  bride  home. 
When  the  united  army  appeared  before  IN  ottingham  with  the 
unanimous  wish  of  enga^g  in  a  pitched  batue,  the  Danes 
shut  themselves  up  within  the  city,  trusting  to  the  strend;h 
of  its  wall.  A  few  slight  skirmishes  only  took  place,  the  be- 
sieged not  being  willing  to  engage  in  a  decisive  battle.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Saxons  were  not  prepared  for  a  systematic 
attack  on  the  fortress,  whose  thick  walls  resisted  any  attempts 
they  could  make  against  them.  Besides,  winter  was  approach- 
ing ;  the  short  time  of  service  for  which  the  troops  had  been 
levied  was  nearly  expired ;  and  therefore,  an  agreement  was 
entered  into  between  the  Mercians  and  the  Pagans,  by  which 
the  latter  were  to  withdraw,  and  the  two  princes  resolved  to 
return  home  with  their  soldiers.  Accordmg  to  one  account, 
it  was  Hingwar  who  efiected  this  arrangement  by  his  fox-like 
cunningy  and  his  hypocritical  speeches'. 

1  Documents  of  Ingnlph.  p.  868,  Kemble,  n.  297,  whose  gemuneness,  indeed, 
is  not  unqQestioned.  It  is  wortlij  of  note,  that  Etbelwerd,  iy.  513,  sajs  nothing 
of  the  aid  afforded  by  the  West  &izons.  According  to  him,  Bnrhred  concladcxl 
aa  agreement  with  the  Danes  without  any  further  contest 

'  Atser,  p.  475  j  Chron.  Sax.  a.  8G8:  ^*and  pone  here  paer  gemettcn  on  pau 
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This  commencement  of  the  struggle  argued  but  badly  fof 
its  result.  The  Danes  truly,  soon  departed  for  the  north, 
&ud  again  settled  in  lork,  remainiug  there  longer  than 
they  had  before  done ;  but  it  was  found  impossible  to  eject 
them  by  force  from  the  country,  or  to  take  from  them 
the  spoil  they  had  already  amassed.  Neither  did  their  ab- 
|8ence  in  the  north  continue  long.  A  part  of  the  heathen 
army  soon  moved  once  more  towards  the  south ;  it  marched 
unmolested  through  the  Mercian  territory  into  the  country 
of  the  East  Angles ;  at  its  head  speared  the  terrible  bro- 
thers Hingwar  and  Hubba,  the  bravest  and  most  ferocious 
of  all  the  sea-kings — Hiiigwar  of  powerful  mind,  Hubba  of 
astonishing  prowess^.  Besides  these,  there  were  many  other 
leaders  in  this  army  whose  terrible  names  have  never  been 
forgotten.  They  encamped  at  Thetford,  in  the  heart  of  the 
country*. 

About  the  same  time,  or. perhaps  rather  earlier,  another 
division  of  the  Danish  host  landed  from  the  Humber,  in 
Lindsay  (Lincolnshire)  ;  the  rich  cloister  of  Bardeney  was 
pillaged  and  burnt,  and  its  inmates  were  slain.  The  ealderman 
of  that  district,  Algar  the  younger,  who  had  won  the  admira- 
tion of  the  "West  Saxon  brothers  in  their  late  campaign  by  his 
great  courage,  instantly  assembled  the  valiant  inhabitants  of 
the  marsh  lands.  Algar  with  his  followers  hastened  to  arm 
themselves,  and  even  the  rich  cloisters  of  the  neighbourhood 
furnished  a  great  number  of  men.  Those  from  Croyland 
were  commanded  by  the  lay-brother  Toly,  whose  warlike  fame 
had  long  been  known  throughout  Mercia. 

On  the  day  of  St.  Maurice,  21st  September,  869,  they  met 
the  Danes  at  Kesteven,  and  a  desperate  battle  took  place — 
three  of  the  heathen  kings  fell  in  the  first  onslaught,  and 
when  the  enemy  took  flight,  Algar  pursued  them  to  the  very 
entrance  of  their  camp.  But  durmg  the  following  nighty 
there  came  to  the  Danes'  assistance  the  Kings  Guthorm, 
Bagseg,  Osky tal,  Halfdene,  and  Amund,  and  the  Jarls  Frene, 
Hingwar,  Hubba,  and  the  two  Sidrocs.    As  soon  as  the 

gewaorce  and  hine  inne  besaeton,  and  paer  nan  hefiglic  gefeoht  ne  weaHS  and 
mjrrce  fitS  namoo  wi5  pon«  here.**  Henric  Hnntiof^.  t.  788:  **VnlpecnUri 
astatia  verbisqae  delinitis  iodnciaa  ab  Asglis  impetraTit.** 

*  Hfnric.  Hontingd.  t.  788:  Hingoar  orat  ingentU  ingenu,  Ubba  veto  fortita 
dais  admirandae. 

'  Aaaer,  p.  476. 
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nen^a  of  tbeir  arriyal  was  spread  among  the  Angles,  the 
courage  of  the  greater  number  began  to  fail,  and  scarcely  a 
fourth  part  of  the  warriors  remained  with  Algar.  Yet  he 
and  his  faithful  companions,  ready  to  risk  all  m  defence  of 
their  country,  received  the  Koly  Sacrament;'  and  then  pre- 
pared for  the  last  desperate  struggle.  Toly  and  Morcar  of 
Brunn  led  the  right  wing ;  Osgot  of  Lindsay,  and  Harding 
of  Behal,  the  left;  the  brave  AJgar  himself  took  the  centre. 
The  Danes,  who  had  buried  their  fallen  kings  in  the  early 
morning,  now  stimulated  by  revenge,  rushed  upon  the  scanty 
remnant  of  the  Christians,  who  withstood  the  first  attack, 
and  remained  the  whole  day  firm  as  a  rock,  ntnidst  a  shower 
of  arrows.  But  when  in  the  evening  the  cunning  enemj 
feigned  a  retreat,  the  Angles,  disregarding  the  orders  of  their 
generab,  impetuously  pursued,  and  then  their  fate  was  sealed. 
The  heathens  turning  suddenly,  easily  cut  down  the  scattered 
troops.  Algar,  Toly,  and  a  few  others,  defended  themselves 
on  a  hill  for  a  short  time  longer,  and  fought  with  true^ 
lion  courage ;  then,  covered  with  many  wounds,  they  fell  dead 
on  the  bodies  of  their  slaughtered  countrymen  ;  a  few  youths 
alone  escaped  to  teU  the  fearful  tale  to  the  monks  in  Croy-' 
land. 

There  was  no  longer  any  hope  of  saving  the  numerous 
cloisters,  their  inmates,  or  their  treasures;  the  plundering 
hordes  had  already  arrived,  pillaging  and  burning  all  before 
them.  Croyland  shared  this  fate ;  four  days  later,  Medes- 
hamstede  (reterborough)  was  destroyed,  and  soon  at1;erwards 
Huntingdon  and  Ely  were  completely  ruined.  Almost  every 
living  creature  fbll  beneath  the  sword;  a  few  individuals 
only  were  fortunate  enough  to  escape  fh)m  the  general  de- 
struction ;  the  consecrated  buildings  were  consumed  by  fire, 
snd  nothing  was  saved  but  the  gold  and  silver,  whicn  the 
Tobbers  divided  among  themselves^. 

The  East  Angles  seem  to  have  made  a  less  valiant  resistance 
than  their  northern  neighbours.  It  is  true  that  the  Ealder-; 
man  Ulfketel  made  a  fierce  attack  on  the  Danes  whilst  ther 
were  in  Thetford,  but  after  a  short  contest  he  was  slain  with 

>  See  the  detmiled  and  Texy  animated  description  of  the  battle,  and  the  great  de- 
taBtatioD  committed,  by  Ingolph  p.  SG8-S68,  to  whom  we  maj  give  credence,  as  bt 
waa  Abbot  of  Crojland. 
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all  his  followers.  In  the  winter  of  870,  the  gentle  King  Ed* 
mimil,  the  last  of  the  old  royal  Saxon  race,  who  had  neglected 
to  join  his  neighbours  in  their  common  bands  of  defence, 
attempted  an  engagement  with  the  enemy,  and  fell  into  the 
power  of  the  cruel  Hingwar.  The  unfortunate  king,  during 
the  painful  martyrdom  which  he  suffered,  manifested  the 
most  unshaken  courage  and  inflexible  constancy.  He  died 
for  his  faith;  though  vanquished  in  life,  he  triumphed  in  death, 
and  his  royal  name  stands  high  in  the  roll  of  Catholic  saints^. 
East  Anglia  now  no  longer  belonged  to  the  number  of 
Christian  states  ;  Quthorm  kept  the  kingdom  for  himself ; 
but  Northumbria  was  divided  into  several  portions.  As 
soon  as  the  districts  along  the  coasts  were  thus  dis[>osed  of, 
and  the  last  scion  of  their  royal  family  destroyed,  the  interior 
of  the  island  lay  open  to  the  heathen.  Mercia  was  unable 
by  itself  to  make  any  resistance,  and  all  depended  on  whether 
the  West  Saxons  were  powerful  enough  to  save  the  Saxon 
race  and  defend  Christendom  against  the  fierce  Pagans. 

The  winter  was  not  yet  over  when  a  large  army  of  North- 
then,  headed  by  some  chiefs,  finding  the  east  coast  no  longer 
sufficient  for  their  maintenance,  embarked  for  Wessex  in 
search  of  land  and  plunder.  The  two  kings,  Bagseg  and 
Halfdene,  the  Jarls  Osbem,  Frene,  Harald,  and  both  the 
Sidrocs,  with  Quthorm  and  others,  thus  departed  to  conquer 
the  Saxon  principalities.  They  entered  the  Thames  in  their 
sh^s,  and  before  long  the  southern  shores  of  the  West 
Saxons  were  overrun  by  the  Pagan  hordes,  who,  like  a  mighty 
stream,  carried  all  before  them'.  Their  number  was  so  great 
that  they  could  only  proceed  in  separate  divisions.  They  soon 
arrived  at  the  royal  fortress  of  Beading,  which  is  situated  in 
Berkshire,  at  the  spot  where  the  little  river  Kcnnet  joins 
the  Thames  from  the  south.  Without  the  least  opposition 
they  made  themselves  masters  of  the  place,  from  which  they 
could  conveniently  carry  on  their  plundering  expeditions,  for 
t  navigable  river  extended  from  it  to  the  sea,  as  was  the  case 
at  fork  also  at  that  period.     On  the  third  day  after  their 

• 

<  Cbron.  Sax.  A  870;  Aner,  p.  475;  Florent  Wigoni.  A.  870.  The  tnnslatioTi 
aTLappenbeii^  ii  88-89. 

*  Henric.  Hantini^.  t.  788 :  Exefcitiu  noms  et  mazunns  qaai»i  fluTiiw  inuKuuM 
•t  omnia  aecanr.  tolvens. 
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arrival,  twc  of  the  jarls  took  horse,  and,  accompanied  by  a 
sr^t  number  of  warriors,  left;  the  fleet  at  Beadinff,  and  rode 
nirioosly  through  field  and  wood  in  search  of  intelLieence  and 
booty ^.  In  the  mean  while,  those  who  remained  behind  con<^ 
structed  a  wall  to  the  south  of  the  town^  between  tne 
Thames  and  the  Kennet ;  so  that  being  protected  on  twa 
sides  by  the  rivers,  and  fortified  on  the  tnird,  they  might- 
safely  orin^  their  plunder  to  the  place  and  be  reader  for 
defence.  The  West  Saxons  were  not  prepared  to  receive  a 
visitation  of  this  kind  at  this  early  season  of  the  year ;  how- 
ever, Ethelwulf,  the  ealderman  of  that  district,  speedily 
assembled  a  small  but  valiant  band,  with  which  to  make  a 
stand  against  the  outriding  party.  He  met  the  Danes  at 
Englafeld,  attacked  them  courageously,  and  after  a  long  and 
desperate  conflict,  in  which  one  of  the  jarls  and  part  of  his 
company  were  slain,  he  put  the  whole  band  to  flight'.  Pour 
days  after  this  first  engagement,  Ethelred  and  Alfred  ap- 
peared before  Beading  with  the  troops  they  had  hastily  col* 
lected ;  and  all  the  heathens  who  ventured  outside  the  gates 
were  slain  without  mercy.  The  King  and  Prince  of  the  Wesc 
Saxons  desired  to  rescue  this  place,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant in  the  kingdom,  from  the  hands  of  their  cruel 
enemies.  But  these,  ever  ready  for  any  cunning  exploit, 
artfully  took  advantage  of  the  moment  when  the  Saxons 
were  encamping  on  the  plain,  and  rushed  suddenly  out  of  the 
gates  upon  them  like  wolves.  A  tremendous  conflict  now 
ensued.  Victory  inclined  now  to  the  Christian  and  now  to 
the  heathen  arras ;  but  at  length  the  latter  triumphed,  and  the 
Saxons,  not  yet  accustomea  to  the  furious  attacks  of  the 
northern  warriors,  were  obliged  to  retreat.  The  brave 
Ethelwulf  was  among  the  fJEdlen ;  his  followers  were  obliged 
to  leave  his  corpse  on  the  field,  and  the  Danes  afterwards 

*  Ethelwerd  **  obliti  chase  ant  cert6  explorationis  ritn  tain  celeres  ant  aetenii 
nnmhus  (?)  per  arra  iiylvasqae  feninter.**  Cbron.  Sox.  a.  871 ;  AjBser,  pw  470; 
Etbelwerd,  b.  513;  Florent.  Wigorn.  L  82,  all  relate  the  subsequent  battles,  abd 
often  elucidate  each  other. 

'  *  **  A  deztrali  parte.**    Asser. 

*  Three  MSS.  of  the  Cbron.  Sasc  (  B.  G.  D.  arranged  according  to  their  antiquity) 
erroneously  call  biro  Sidroc.  Asser  and  the  chronickrs  give  no  name  to  tbb  jar], 
and  by  all  acooonts  both  the  Sidrocs  fell  at  Ashdune.  Vide  translatioa  of  La^ 
penberg,  ii.  41,  n.  1« 
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dragged  it  to  Derby^.  The  two  royal  brothers  were  pur- 
sued as  far  as  Wistley  or  Wichelet  Green,  near  TMryiort, 
but  they  saved  themselves  by  crossing  the  Thames  not  &lt 
from  Windsor,  at  a  ford  which  was  unknown  to  the  Danes*. 
But  the  Saxons  were  not  to  be  daunted  by  grief  or  shame 
from  defending  their  country;  the  Pagans  must  have  also 
perceived  that  they  had  now  to  contend  with  more  resolute 
adversaries  than  the  Angles  had  been.  Four  days  again 
elapsed,  and  then  both  armies  mustered  their  entire  strength, 
ana  encountered  each  other  at  Ashdune  (Aston,  in  Berk- 
shire)*; here  they  measured  their  powers.  The  Danes  di- 
vided themselves  into  two  companies — one  commanded  by 
both  the  kings,  the  other  by  the  earls.  When  this  was  ob- 
served by  the  Christians,  they  acted  in  the  same  manner,  and 
arranged  themselves  in  two  divisions.  According  to  the  old 
German  custom  in  war.  King  Ethelred  ought  to  have  com- 
manded at  that  point  where  generals  of  equal  rank  to  his 
own  were  opposed  to  him,  and  Alfred's  duly  was  to  enga^^e 
with  the  second  division  of  the  enemy ;  but  on  this  day  he 
was  destined  to  perform  a  more  important  part,  and  to  show, 
at  his  early  age,  that  heroic  deeds  were  natural  to  him. 
At  the  break  of  day  the  state  of  affairs  boded  little  good. 
The  Danes  had  taken  possession  of  an  eminence  crowned 
with  a  short  thick  underwood,  and  from  this  leafy  wall  they 
directed  well-aimed  darts  at  the  Saxons,  who  were  endea- 
vouring with  difficulty  to  gain  the  summit.  Asser  relates 
that  he  learnt  from  credible  eye-witnesses,  that  Alfred  arrived 
early  in  the  morning  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  whilst  Ethelred 
was  still  in  his  tent  hearing  mass,  and  declaring  that  until 
the  priest  had  ended,  no  human  work  should  tear  him  away 
from  fulfilling  his  duty  towards  God*.  The  old  historian 
may  attribute  the  victorious  issue  of  that  battle  to  the  piety 
of  the  king ;  but  it  is  clear  that  his  delay  would  soon  nave 

>  Especkllj  according  to  Asser  and  Ethelwerd. 

*  Gaimar,  v.  2964,  ff.  Mon.  Hist.  Brit.  p.  80],  is  the  onlj  antboritj  for  this. 

*  It  is  not  clear  what  place  is  meant  bj  Aescesdune.  There  is  an  Ashdown  in 
Sassex  and  in  Deyou ;  but  Berkshire  was  op  to  this  period  the  scene  of  conflict* 
and  we  most  look  for  this  battle-field  either  in  that  county  or  in  Surrey  or  Hants. 

*  "  Sicut  ab  his  qni  Tidemnt  veridicis  referentibns  audirimns.**  Asser,  p.  476. 
His  account  of  the  matter  is  by  far  the  fullest:  he  had  seen  the  woody  battle-6<>'d 
In  later  times,  **  qnam  noa  ipsi  proprils  noatris  ocnlis  vidimus." 
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lirought  upon  him  a  similar  disastrous  fate  to  that  which 
m  later  times  overtook  a  Saxon,  who  scTupulousij  awaited 
the  conclusion  of  the  sermon  whilst,  in  spite  of  Sunday,  the 
enemy  overpowered  his  allies. 

Happily  for  England,  Alfred  was  in  his  proper  place  at  the 
right  tune.  For  a  while  he  waited  most  anxiously  for  his 
brother,  to  whom  belonged  the  chief  command,  and  who  ought 
to  have  given  the  first  order  for  battle.  Still  Ethelred  did 
not  appear,  and  the  enemy  pressed  with  all  its  force  on 
the  prmce,  so  that  he  could  no  longer  maintain  his  position 
without  giving  way  or  advancing  against  orders.  So  at  length, 
confiding  in  God*8  protection,  he  gave  the  signal  for  attack, 
and  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  rushed  like  a  wild  boar  up  the 
hill  against  the  two  hostile  oivisions^  The  heathens  repelled 
him  from  their  coverts  with  their  darts,  but  they  could  not 
force  him  to  yield,  and  then  a  bloody  conflict  hand  to  hand 
ensued.  In  the  mean  while  the  kin^  had  arrived  among 
the  combatants,  and  placing  himself  at  the  head  of  his  division, 
led  it  valiantly  against  the  warriors  commanded  by  Bagseg 
and  Halfdene,  who  w^ere  opposite  to  him^.  The  battle  raged 
along  the  whole  line  in  the  midst  of  the  most  frightful  tumult, 
and  the  greatest  courage  was  displayed  on  both  sides.  But 
the  Saxons  knew  they  were  fighting  for  life  and  property,  for 
all  they  loved,  and  for  their  fatherland.  At  last  the  Deathens 
could  no  longer  resist  the  repeated  and  close  attacks  made  upon 
them,  their  ranks  began  to  waver,  a  fearful  slaughter  took 
place,  and  the  battle-field  upon  the  wide  large  plain  surround- 
ing Ashdime  was  covered  with  many  thousand  corpses.  King 
Bagseg  was  slain  by  Ethelred  himself;  amongst  the  dead  were 
found  Sidroc  the  elder,  Sidroc  the  younger,  Osbeam,  Frene, 
Uarald,  and  many  noble  youths'^.  From  the  time  the  Saxons 
first  landed  in  Britain,  says  Ethelwerd,  never  was  there  such 
8  battle  known.  The  remainder  of  the  army  took  flight  in 
wild  confusion.  The  Saxons  pursued  them  during  that  night 
and  the  following  day  as  far  as  Heading :  a  number  of  strag- 
glers were  slain  on  the  way*.     For  the  first  time  since  the 

»  "  Viriliter  aprino  more." 

'  ChroD.  Sax.  and  Henric  Huntingd.  agree  in  saying  that  Ethelred  carried 
fat  the  pre-arranged  plan. 

*  Henric  Hnntingd.  v.  738. 

*  All  oar  aathoritiee  agree  concerning!  the  utsue  of  thb  battle. 

O 
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battle  of  Aclea,  the  Northmen  sustained  an  entire  defeat 
ftom  the  West  Saxons.  From  this  victory  Al&ed  not  only 
pained  renown,  but  also  a  glorious  and  encouraging  lesson  foir 
his  future  life ;  he  felt  that  he  had  saved  his  country  by  his 
undaunted  conduct  in  a  decisive  moment. 

But  the  conquerors  dared  not  resign  themselves  to  careless 
repose,  for  the  enemy  still  remained  firmly  ensconced  in  Bead* 
ing.  Fresh  troops  continually  crossed  the  Thames  to  replace 
the  losses  they  had  sustained.  Scarcely  had  a  fortnight  elapsed 
before  the  two  brothers  again  placed  their  warriors  in  battle 
array  near  Basing,  in  Hampshire^.  But  this  time  the  fortune 
of  war  was  less  favourable  to  them.  As  at  Ashdune,  the  Daner 
occupied  a  more  advantageous  position,  and  they  maintained 
the  neld  after  an  obstinate  conflict ;  but  as  we  learn  from 
Ethelwerd,  the  victors  carried  off  no  spoils*.  Soon  after  their 
strength  was  considerably  reinforced  by  the  arrival  of  a  fresh 
body  of  their  countrymen';  so  that,  notwithstanding  the 
victory  which  had  lately  been  achieved,  the  danger  which 
threatened  Wessex  took  a  more  and  more  menacing  aspect. 
An  important  part  of  the  "West  Saxon  kingdom  lay  open  to 
devastation;  and  in  the  district  where  war  raged  two 
months  later,  we  find  a  battle-field  at  no  great  distance  from 
Ashdune.  At  Merton,  Ethelred  and  Alfred  once  more 
engaged  with  two  divisions  of  the  northern  army*.  Both 
wings  of  the  Saxons  were  victorious  during  the  whole  of  the 
day ;  but  they  were  obliged  before  night  to  abandon  the  field 
to  the  enemy,  having  lost  many  ot  their  brave  warriors, 
amongst  whom  was  Heahmund  of  Sherborne,  the  worthy 
successor  of  the  valiant  Ealstan^. 

Thus,  far  frt)m  consolatory  were  the  future  prospects  of  the 
only  German  state  in  England  which  had  carried  on  the  war 

>  "  JEt  BMingam,"  Cbron.  Sax. ;  "  Basengas  adienint,*^  Asser;  "  in  loco  Basin* 
gon,**  Ethelwerd ;  *'  Apud  Basingam,**  Henric  Hantingd. 
'  Espedalljr  Ethelwerd,  L  c 

*  Aaser,  p.  477 :  **  De  oltra  marinis  partibus  alios  paganorum  exercittu  80cietat| 
86  adjonzit.*' 

*  "  Meretane,"  Chron.  Sax- ;  "  Merantnne,"  Ethelwerd ;  "  Meredune,"  Henric. 
Huntingd.  v.  738,  and  Florent  Wigom.  L  85.  It  w  not  certain  whether  the 
place  of  this  name  in  Oxfordshire,  or  that  in  Surrey,  is  meant.  I  am  inclined  to 
be  lieye  the  latter.    Asser  does  not  mentH>n  this  battle.    \^de  Introdactioo. 

*  Jij«pt5cial\y  Chron.  Sax.  and  Etfadwerd,  i  c 
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jsrith  indomitable  courage  against  the  barbarians,  when, 
shortly  after  the  defeat  at  Merton,  King  Ethelred  died, 
April  28rd,  871^.  Whether  he  sunk  under  the  wounds  he 
had  received  or  died  firom  natural  causes,  is  not  certain ;  he 
merited  the  esteem  of  posterity  for  his  firm  and  admirable 
conduct  throughout  his  reign.  Alfred,  the  heir  to  the 
throne,  who  at  this  critical  period  assumed  the  government 
<^  Wessex,  caused  his  brother  to  be  interred  with  royal 
honours  at  Wimbome  Minster,  in  Dorsetshire.  It  seems 
inoie  than  probable  that  Sherborne,  which  contained  the 
rault  appropriated  to  the  West  Saxon  kuigs,  after  the  heroic 
death  ot  its  last  bishop,  was  either  threatened  or  actually 
occupied  by  the  Danes'. 

It  IS  much  to  be  regretted  that,  with  the  exception  of  Alfred's 
testament,  we  have  no  accurate  information  respecting  Ethel- 
red's  last  arrangements ;  and  the  commencement  of  the  reign 
of  his  brother  Ethelred  left  direct  heirs,  two  infant  sons,  of 
whom  the  eldest,  Ethelwald,  appeared  as  pretender  against 
his  cousin  Edward,  at  a  later  period  when  Alfred's  career 
was  nearly  ended.  The  historian  Ethelwerd  was  descended 
in  a  direct  line  from  Ethelred,  as,  after  mentioning  the  death 
of  this  king,  he  proceeds  to  relate  in  an  apostrophe  to  the 
Princess  l^tilda,  who  traced  her  descent  from  Alnred'.  But 
in  those  times  of  great  and  universal  danger,  none  dared  to 
venture  on  placing  the  crown  of  Wessex  upon  the  head  of  a 
little  child.  In  such  a  case  as  this  the  law  of  succession 
from  father  to  son  was  by  no  means  irrevocable,  and  we  have 
seen  that  Alfred  was  destined  by  his  Mher  and  his  last  bro- 
ther to  the  sole  inheritance  of  tne  throne.  Ethelred,  during 
the  latter  days  of  his  life,  made  no  provision  for  his  descendants, 
except  so  far  as  regarded  their  private  affairs.  As  the  two 
brotners  were  in  constant  dread  of  the  Pagan  foe,  and  appre^ 

>  Aflser,  p.  477:  **  Regno  qninque  annis  per  moltas  tribtilatkmes  strenne  atqne 
honorabtlitergnbernato;**  according  to  him  and  Ethelwerd,  and  Henric  Hnntingd. 
be  died,  **  post  Paacha  ;**  according  to  the  Chron.  Sax.  **  ofer  Eastron  ;**  according 
to  Florent.  Wignm.  i.  85,  IX.  Kal.  Mail,  three  weeks  after  Easter,  which  in  the 
jear  871  fell  on  the  Slat  March. 

'  MS.  Cotton.  Tib.  b.  I  sajrs,  in  opposition  to  all  other  anthoritiet,  "  JEt 
Scirebnmanmenster." 

*  Ethelwerd,  It.  614,  and  the  dedication  which  introduces  his  work.  Vidf 
translation  of  Lappenberg,  p.  Ivii. 
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hensive  of  great  danger  to  property  and  life,  they  settled  at 
a  "Witenagemot  at  Si^-ineburgh^  that  in  case  of  the  death  of 
either,  the  orphaned  children  should  receive  from  the  survivor 
a  sufficient  maintenance  out  of  their  father's  estates.  The 
entire  inheritance,  as  well  as  the  succession  to  the  throne, 
was  secured  to  Prince  Alfred.  There  is  no  intimation  tliat 
Alfred  ascended  the  throne  by  usurpation,  or  by  setting 
aside  his  nephews.  He  had  been  appointed  King  of  the  "West 
Saxons,  not  only  by  the  mystical  anointing  of  Pope  Leo  IV., 
but  he  had  long  been  acknowledged  as  crown-prince,  and  his 
people  could  make  no  other  and  no  better  choice.  At  the 
period  of  his  accession,  when  it  devolved  upon  Alfred  to  save 
Wessex  and  the  Christian  faith  from  destruction,  he  showed 
how  he  had  profited  by  the  education  of  his  youth,  and  how 
capable  he  was,  when  supported  by  his  faithful  subjects  who 
placed  all  their  hopes  upon  him,  of  defending  his  beloved 
country  by  his  heroic  bravery  and  high-souled  inspiration. 


IV. 

THE  TIME  07  TBIAL :   871  to  881. 

A  TRULY  wearisome  task  lies  before  author  and  reader  when 
they  attempt  to  investigate  Alfred's  life,  from  the  period  of 
his  accession  throughout  a  great  part  of  his  reign,  for  its 
only  interest  consists  in  the  narration  of  an  unbroken  series 
of  battles  with  the  Northern  enemy.  The  tenor  of  this 
Anglo-Saxon  history  remains  ever  the  same,  its  uniformity 
becomes  at  last  confusing,  and  brings  ennui  with  it ;  the  only 
relief  is,  that  situations  vary,  and  time  marches  steadily  for- 
ward, while  two  German  races  are  constantly  struggling  for 
the  upper  hand,  and  alternately  subduing  and  being  subdued 
by  one  another.  But  to  abstain  on  this  account  from  giving 
a  faithful  historical  relation  of  events,  would  be  as  unjust  as 
to  be  content  with  jotting  down  the  bare  facts  of  each  suc- 
ceeding year.  Our  sympathy  can  only  be  kept  alive  by  not 
losing  sight  of  the  goal  to  which  all  the  struggles  tend,  by 
tonstantly  keeping  in  mind  at  what  price  the  conflict  was 
tarried  on,  what  advantages  the  Danes  strove  to  acquire^ 

>  On  gemote  let  Swinbeorgam.    Alfred's  testament,  Kcmble,  n  814. 
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H'hat  treasures  the  Saxons  had  to  protect,  and  finally,  by  en- 
deayouring  to  gain  an  insight  during  the  whole  perioa  into  the 
heart  and  soul  of  the  hero,  who  recognised  as  the  problem  of 
his  life  the  defence  of  his  people  from  the  fierce  heathen,  and 
the  preseryation  of  their  material  and  spiritual  poasessions^. 

In  other  cases,  especially  in  early  times,  the  solemn  march 
of  history  halts  for  a  moment  at  a  fresh  accession,  and  the 
historian  takes  advantage  of  the  pause  to  do  homage  to 
the  new  monarch,  from  whom  his  contemporaries  hope  great 
things,  and  whom  he  has  undertaken  to  follow  faithfully 
through  joy  and  sorrow,  victory  and  defeat ;  but  we  look  in 
vain  for  such  a  resting-point  in  Alfred's  life.  Not  a  single 
word  is  said  of  any  solemnities  attending  his  accession :  it  ii^ 
evident  that  the  condition  of  England  in  those  days  would 
leave  no  time  for  keeping  holiday.  The  young  prince  had  to 
fulfil  immediately  the  most  difficult  duties  of  his  station,  and 
he  hastened  straight  from  his  brother's  grave  in  the  cloisters 
of  Wimbome,  perchance  to  meet  his  own  on  the  battle-field. 

Soon  after  the  fight  at  Merton,  a  large  fleet,  which  had 
made  a  summer  voyage  from  its  own  shores,  landed  near 
Beading^ ;  with  such  a  reinforcement  the  enemy  penetrated 
deep  into  the  heart  of  the  West  Saxon  provinces.  Alfred, 
sorely  grieved  at  the  sufferings  of  his  people,  enjoyed  none  of 
the  pleasures  of  his  new  dignity ;  he  only  felt  its  heavy 
burdens,  which  now  rested  exclusively  on  his  own  shoulders. 
After  his  brother's  death,  his  very  confidence  in  God  seems 
to  have  wavered ;  he  began  to  doubt  whethsr  he  should  be 
able  alone  to  make  stand  against  and  destroy  the  Pagan 
hordes.  One  whole  month  passed  before  he  ventured  t<i 
march  against  the  enemy  with  a  small  army ;  probably  from 
Wimbome,  for  at  that  time  he  must  have  been  residing  in 
the  western  part  of  the  kingdom.    He  attacked  the  enemy 

I  That  sQcfa  a  treatment  is  not  to  be  found  in  Wilh.  Malmesb.  il  §  121,  ^vho, 
en  rimiUr  grounds,  rrjects  this  wearisome  task,  is  evident  on  the  perusal  of  his 
work;  .he  wpaduitn  in  boastful  hmgnage  the  mode  in  which  Iiis  predecessors  and 
contemporaries  handle  the  subject.  It  might  be  expected  that  the  words  "  sum< 
matim  igitnr  omnia  ezponam  "  would  be  followed  by  a  pithy  review  of  Alfred*? 
erentfulUfe;  bat  instead  of  this,  he  relates  at  much  length  how  St.  Cuthbert 
appeared  in  a  vision  to  the  king  in  the  Wilderness  of  Atbelney. 

•  Cbron.  S»«.  A.  871 :  »♦  Micel  sumor-lida  com-to  Readingum.'*  Ethelwerd,  ir 
6J4:  **  Advenit  sine  nomero  aestivus  exercitus  in  loco  Readingon.** 
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in  Wiltshire,  near  the  fortress  of  Wilton,  which  stood  on  air 
eminence  on  the  lefl  bank  of  the  little  river  Wilj.  Alfred  and 
his  few  comrades  fought  valiantly  with  the  overwhelming 
force  opposed  to  them  ;  the  courage  of  despair  lent  strength 
to  the  little  band,  and  the  day  seemed  already  won,  when  the 
foe  suddenly  took  to  hasty  flight ;  but  again  the  exulting 
conquerors  were  deceived  by  a  northern  war  stratagem.  In 
the  heat  of  pursuit  they  were  surprised  by  a  new  detachment 
of  Danes,  against  whom  they  could  not  maintain  the  field, 
although  the  victory  had  been  already  their  own}. 

This  was  a  bitter  lesson  for  the  young  prince ;  in  spite  of 
his  most  strenuous  efforts,  he  was  not  destined  to  stay  the 
wild  career  of  the  ravaging^  Danes,  he  rather  found  himself 
obliged  to  give  wav  before  them.  The  exhausted  country  was 
no  longer  in  a  condition  to  bear  any  heavy  calls  upon  it,  either 
for  money  or  troops.  In  the  space  of  one  year  no  less  than 
eight  pitched  battles^  had  been  tbught,  without  reckoning  the 
numerous  smaller  couflicts  that  were  continually  occurring  day 
;md  night.  It  is  true,  that  during  that  time  whole  hosts  of 
Northmen  had  been  slain,  besides  one  of  their  kings  and  nine 
iarlfl ;  but  the  Saxons  had  also  lost  many  valiant  warriors, 
and  the  terror  of  the  constantly  advancing  masses  of  the 
enemy  began  to  shake  the  cour^  of  the  industrial  part  of 
the  population,  as  well  as  that  of  the  warlike  portion.  So, 
before  the  expiration  of  a  year,  Alfred,  with  the  concurrence 
of  his  nobles,  found  himself  reduced  to  ttehnniifaiting  neces- 
sity of  concluding  a  pecuniary  contract  with  ^e  Banes,  ao* 
cording  to  which  they  promised  to  quit  all  the  land  within  the 
bounds  of  Wessex.  As  Alfred  was  not  in  a  condition  again 
to  assist  his  brother-in-law.  King  Burhred,  the  Danes  entered 
the  territory  of  that  monarch,  and  after  crossing  the  Thames, 
took  up  their  winter  quarters  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London.  The  feeble  king  could  do  nothing  to  oppose  them ; 
and  both  he  and  his  people  believed  themselves  saved,  when 
about  the  end  of  the  year  872,  the  enemy  agreed  to  enter  into 

1  Aflser,  pw  477. 

*  Asser,  p.  477  {  Etbelwerd,  vr.  514:  ''Certainina  tm,  ezoepto  snpra  memo- 
Tatis  bellis,"  C  e.  at  Englafield,  Beading,  Ashdown,  Merton,  and  Wiltoii;  of  tb« 
three  others  we  know  nothing  certain.  Chron.  Sax.  a.  871,  Henric.  Htmtingdi 
f.  739,  Ifatth.  West.  A.  871,  speak  of  nine  battks. 
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a  treaty  on  pKayment  of  a  tribute^,  and  left  the  country  as 
they  came  to  it,  by  water. 

But  the  Christian  islanders  were  destined  to  learn  by  ex- 
perience how  little  dependence  was  to  be  placed  on  the  solemn 
promises  and  oaths  of  the  heathen  pirates.  Their  ships,  in- 
deed, left  the  Thames,  and  sailed  along  the  east  coast  towards 
the  north ;  but  they  landed  in  Northumbria,  and  reinstated 
Egbert,  who  had  formerly  be^un  his  reign  under  their  pro- 
tection, and  who  had  been  dislodged  from  his  insecure  throne 
by  a  reyolt  of  the  people.  As  soon  as  this  was  accomplished, 
and  the  winter  passed,  the  Danes  again  appeared  in  the  Meiv 
Qian  territory,  m  the  district  of  Lindsay,  where  they  made 
themselyes  masters  of  a  place  called  Torksey.  Once  more  the 
Mercians  willingly  bribed  them  with  a  sum  of  money,  and 
trusted  that  now  the  contract  would  be  respected.  Yet 
scarcely  had  a  year  expired  when  the  Pagan  army  broke  loose 
from  Torksey,  and,  without  scruple  or  resistance,  plunged 
deep  into  the  heart  of  Mercia.  liryeopendune  (Bepton,  in 
Derbyshire)  fell  into  their  hands,  apparently  without  a  single 
sworn  being  drawn  in  its  defence.  The  highly-renowned 
cloister  in  which  the  ancient  kings  of  Mercia  were  interred 
was  razed  to  the  ground.  The  unfortunate  King  Burhred, 
who,  six  years  before,  had  not  dared  to  attempt  a  courageous 
defence  with  the  assistance  of  his  own  subjects  alone,  and 
whose  liege  and  kinsman,  the  young  King  of  Wessex,  was 
now  no  less  weakened  and  discouraged  than  himself,  made  a 
precipitate  retreat.  Owing  to  the  wretched  state  of  his 
natiye  island,  he  dared  not  entertain  a  hope  of  i^-inning  back 
his  kingdom,  over  which  he  had  reigned  two-and-twenty 
years.  One  consolation  alone  remained  to  him.  As  a  Ca- 
tholic Christian,  he  hastened  over  the  sea,  and  wandered  as  a 
pilgrim  to  far-distant  Bome.  A  similar  fate  there  awaited 
aim  to  that  of  C»dwalla  two  centuries  before.  After  having 
surmounted  all  the  difficulties  of  the  long  and  wearisome 
journey,  he  had  scarcely  attained  the  goal  of  his  only  wish 
when  he  was  summoned  by  death,  in  the  year  874,  far  from 
his  country  and  his  lost  throne.  His  countrymen  who  were 
dwelling  in  Bome  interred  him,  with  all  the  honours  due  to 

>  Ethelw«rd,  W.  514 :  "  Myrcii  confirmant  cnm  eis  foederis  pactaro  sHpendiaqoii 
fttatnimt.'*  To  the  same  eflbct  u  Assefti  '*  pacem  pangere.** 
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his  rank,  in  the  church  dedicated  to  the  Virgin^  adjoining  thd 
Saxon  schools.  His  consort,  Ethelswitha,  a  faithM  compa- 
nion in  sorrow  and  in  joy,  could  not  keep  up  with  him  in  his 
nasty  flight.  In  all  prohahility  she  afterwards  found  a  safe 
asylum  with  her  h  rot  her,  and  in  later  times  she  travelled  into 
Italy  to  visit  her  husband's  tomb. 

This  was  tlie  end  of  a  kingdom  which  for  a  long  time  had 
stoutly  contended  for  supremacy  with  that  of  Wessex.  Its 
sudden  ruin,  as  well  as  the  death  of  its  last  ruler,  must  have 
made  a  deep  and  sad  impression  on  Alfred.  The  ancient 
foundations  of  his  own  house  were  also  most  grievously 
shattered,  and  he  saw  his  only  sister  leading  a  wretched  life, 
deprived  of  her  husband  and  her  throne.  The  fate  of  Mercia, 
as  was  to  be  expected,  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  eastern 
neighbouring  states.  It  pleased  the  Northmen  to  set  up  in 
Mercia  also  a  native  tributary  king.  The  restless  conauerors 
themselves  showed  little  inclination  to  settle  down  for  any 
length  of  time;  they  preferred,  as  hitherto,  to  follow  wind 
and  weather,  and  any  prospect  of  a  rich  booty,  wherever 
these  might  promise  fairly.  The  man  who  undertook  this 
dishonourable  charge  was  a  weak-minded  thane  of  the  exiled 
king's^,  Ceolwulf  by  name.  ^Faithlessly  he  swore  the  required 
oath,  and  gave  the  desired  hostages.  He  promised  to  be 
ready  at  any  time  indicated  by  his  capricious  masters  to  lay 
down  his  indefinite  power,  and  to  advance,  by  every  means  at 
his  disposal,  the  interests  of  the  army.  As  long  as,  in  the 
promised  manner,  he  employed  himself  to  the  advantage  of 
the  Danes,  and  especially  as  long  as  he  extorted  the  revenues 
of  their  acres  from  the  landowners,  and  robbed  of  their  trea- 
sures those  monasteries  which  had  escaped  destruction,  so 
long  he  was  allowed  to  remain  in  his  position.  But  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years,  his  masters,  thmking  they  perceived 
that  his  zeal  in  their  service  was  cooling,  made  no  further 
scruple  of  dethroning  him,  of  plundering  him  of  all  his  wealth, 
and  leaving  him  to  die  in  the  extremest  poverty*.    A  great 

1  Chron.  Sax.  Ethelwerd,  Axser,  and  Henric  Hundingd.  agree  in  their  aoooanU 
of  the  events  from  872  to  874.  The  two  first  are  perhaps  rather  the  moat 
correct. 

*  *'  Mie  saeldon  Ceolwnlfe  &nam  nnwisnm  cmges  pegae  mjnna  iloe."    Cbr*a 
Bauc.  A.  874,  is  the  most  correct  aothontj  in  this  case. 
Ingalph.  p.  870. 
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iwrt  of  the  couotry  was  thus  completely  in  the  power  of  the 
banes,  who  now  settled  down  in  a  civilised  manner  in  the 
cities  and  in  large  districts.  It  is  known  that  some  of  these 
places  in  the  course  of  time  laid  down  their  ancient  nameS) 
and  took  Scandinavian  ones  instead ;  and  that  in  these  neigh* 
bourhoods,  during  a  great  part  of  the  middle  ages,  many 
traits  of  language  and  customs  betrayed  a  northern  influ- 
ence^. 

In  the  year  875,  the  great  army  divided.  As  soon  as  the 
spring  arrived,  the  Danes  longed  once  more  for  the  excite* 
ment  of  their  robber  expeditions ;  besides,  it  was  impossible 
that  such  an  immense  mass  of  people  could  any  longer  find 
support  at  Hryeopendune.  One  division,  commanded  by 
Hiufdene,  turned  towards  the  north.  He  took  up  his  quaiv 
ters  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne,  and  his  troop  laid  waste  all 
the  neighbouring  districts.  As  there  was  little  more  treasure 
left  to  seek  among  the  Angles,  the  foray  answered  better 
BOW  among  the  Picts  and  the  Celtish  dwellers  in  Strath 
Clyde,  a  state  which  extended  from  the  Clyde  along  the 
west  coast  to  the  south,  and  also  included  the  present  Cum? 
berland.  The  poverty  of  the  country  compellea  Halfdene  to 
divide  portions  of  it  amongst  his  warriors,  and  also  to  depend 
for  his  own  subsistence  on  agriculture^. 

The  other  division  of  the  army,  commanded  by  Askytel, 
Amund,  and  Quthorm,  who  had  found  neither  peace  nor 
quiet  in  his  Anglian  kingdom,  turned  southwards,  and  es- 
toblished  itself  at  Cambridge  for  the  winter.  During  their 
abode  at  this  place,  the  crafty  leader  matured  a  plan  for 
bringing  ruin  on  his  most  determined  foe,  the  King  of  the 
West  Saxons,  and  seizing  his  far-extending  possessions.  In 
the  spring  of  876,  the  Danes  suddenly  forsook  their  quarters ; 
secretly  and  by  night  they  went  on  board  their  ships,  which 
were  always  in  sailing  order,  and  landed  unexpectedly  on 
the  coast  of  Dorset.  By  a  sudden  surprise  they  made 
themselves  masters  of  Wareham,  which  at  that  time  coulc 
scarcely  be  called  a  town,  and  consisted  chiefly  of  the  ex 
tensive  buildings  and  estates  of  a  nunnery.  Still  the  place 
was  peculiarly  favourable  to  their  marauding  excursions,  for 

1  Vide  Lappenberg,  p.  814. 

*  ChroQ.  Sas.  a.  815;  Simeon  Dunelm.  de  GesU  Reg.  AngL  pb  681. 
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it  hiy  between  two  small  rivers,  which  fell  into  the  sea  at  no 
great  distance,  and  the  water  always  formed  the  most  secure 
ramparts  for  the  pirates;  it  was  only  westward  that  the 
country  lay  open,  where  they  might  repulse  the  attacks  of 
the  Saxons,  or  commit  their  depredations.  This  last  they 
did  without  delay ;  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  neigh- 
bouring district  met  with  a  fearful  visitation.  The  Danes 
experienced  no  warlike  resistance  from  the  inhabitants  of 
that  part  of  the  country.  Alfred,  during  the  previous  yesr> 
had  rrequently  been  out  in  the  Channel  with  a  small  neet ; 
and  had  at  one  time  engaged  victoriously  with  seven  ships,  of 
which  he  had  taken  one  and  put  the  rest  to  flight^,  but  was 
now  compelled,  by  the  exhausted  resources  and  sinking 
courage  of  his  people,  to  venture  only  small  undertakings 
of  this  kind.  He  was  no  longer  able  to  cope  with  the  su- 
perior force  of  the  enemy  under  their  three  sea-kings,  and 
so  he  resolved  once  more  to  procure  their  departure  by 
money.  As  soon  as  the  avaricious  heathen  cauglit  sight  of 
the  gold,  they  promised  to  comply  with  all  his  demands. 
According  to  the  ancient  custom  among  all  the  Germanic 
races,  the  king  himself  selected  from  the  army  those  men  as 
hostages  whom  he  judged  the  most  worthy  to  answer  with 
life  and  limb  for  the  faithful  observance  of  the  contract*. 
"With  the  most  solemn  forms  he  personally  received  the 
promises  of  the  assembled  leaders.  He  first  caused  them  to 
swear  on  the  relics  of  the  saints ;  an  oath,  says  Asser,  which, 
next  to  one  by  the  Deity,  Alfired,  as  a  Catholic  Christia  i, 
held  in  the  highest  estimation.  But  if  the  onlv  king  ha  I 
attached  importance  to  this  oath,  he  might  well  be  accuse  I 
of  a  pious  folly  in  thinking  to  secure  the  good  faith  of  the 
heathen  by  such  means.  It  is  rather  to  be  supposed  that  a 
holy  and  supernatural  influence  was  ascribed  to  mortal  re- 
mains by  all  the  'indo-Europeau  nations,  and  especially  by 
the  Scandinavians*^ ;  and  therefore  no  one  has  any  right  to 
ridicule  Alfred's  credulity.  He  then  caused  the  Northmen 
to  peribrm  a  still  more  impressive  ceremony,  by  which  until 

.  >  Chrao.  Sax.  and  Ethelwerd,  a.  875;  Henric.  Hont  ▼.  789,  mention  seTOii 
iibips;  Asser,  p.  478,  and  Florent  Wifrorn.  I  92,  speak  of  six  only. 

*  Chron.  Sax.  Ethelwerd,  Asser,  Florent  Wigom.  a.  876,  confirmed,  hj  t 
document  of  Kemble*s,  No.  1069. 

*  Vide  J.  Grimm,  Gescbichte  der  Dentschen  Spracbe,  p^  150. 
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that  time  they  had  never  pledged  themselves:  they  swore 
once  more,  on  a  holy  bracelet,  wnich,  smeared  with  the  blood 
of  the  sacrificial  animals,  was  laid  on  an  altar ;  the  highest 
and  most  inviolable  form  of  oath  among  the  northern  races^. 
Thus  the  rites  were  radically  the  same  on  both  sides,  only 
the  Saxons  observed  them  as  Christians,  and  the  heathens 
according  to  the  superstitions  of  their  forefathers. 

But  Alfred  must  have  already  known  how  little  binding 
were  contracts  with  such  enemies,  who  had  so  often  broken 
their  most  solemn  promises.  Even  in  the  night  which  fol* 
lowed  this  solenm  ceremony  the  Danes  left  Wareham  in  large 
numbers,  and  a  troop  of  Saxon  horsemen  whom  they  met  with 
on  their  march  was  attacked  and  destroyed^.  A  considerable 
number  of  Danes  being  thus  furnished  with  horses,  they 
overran  and  pillaged  the  nei&fhbourhood  in  their  hasty  flight, 
entered  Devonshire,  and  made  themselves  masters  of  the  city 
3f  Exeter.  As  this  place  was  again  not  far  from  the  sea,  and 
on  a  navigable  river,  it  was  as  advantageously  situated  for 
them  as  Wareham,  which,  however,  they  had  by  no  means 
abandoned.  Exeter  afforded  many  facilities  for  their  expe- 
ditions, which  were  connected  in  the  closest  manner  with 
the  ravages  of  their  countrymen  on  the  continent.  The 
narrow  Channel  was  no  obstacle  to  the  Danes  in  England ; 
their  ships  occasionally  plundered  the  Frankish  seaports, 
and  Bollo,  in  later  dajrs  the  conqueror  of  Normandv,  appears 
to  have  rested  &om  his  wild  ravages  in  England  during  one 
whole  winter^.  All  along  the  coast,  the  sea  swarmed  with  the 
fleets  of  the  bold  pirates,  and  wherever  an  attack  was  made 
on  Christian  states,  fresh  swarms  thronged  to  the  scene  of 
conflict,  allured  by  hope  of  participation  in  the  booty.  Tra- 
versing the  wild  ocean  in  their  frail  barks,  these  ungovernable 
hordes,  by  their  valour  in  warfare,  completely  mastered  their 

1  Examples  of  this  form  of  oath  maj  be  (band  in  the  translation  of  Lappen- 
berg's  Hiiitory,  ii.  p.  49,  taken  from  Amgrim  Jonas  Rer.  Island.  L  7,  and  from 
the  Edda  Torpe,  Florent.  Wigom.  L  93,  and  in  J.  Grimm,  Deutsche  Bechtaal- 
terthUmer,  p.  60,  896. 

*  Henric  Hnntingd.  v.  789,  states  alone,  that  thej  left  on  the  followmg  night. 
The  account  of  the  Saxon  horsemen  b  only  to  be  found  in  Asser,  p.  478. 

*  This  information,  given  by  Asser,  p.  479,  was  added  by  a  later  hand  in  MS. 
Cotton.  It  is  probably  taken  from  the  false  Annals,  which  bear  Asserts  name, 
printed  by  Gale,  Script.  Rer.  AngL  iii.  IGd.  Or  it  may  have  sprung  from  Chroa 
Turon.  by  Du  Chesne  Scriptt.  Norman,  p.  26. 
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opiionentd,  who  were  indeed  more  disciplined,  but  somewhat 
puervated  by  their  peaceful  habits.  But  Alfired  was  not  yet 
conquered ;  as  long  as  life  remained  to  him,  as  long  as  one 
man  stood  by  him,  as  long  as  he  possessed  one  ship,  he  might 
venture  to  hope,  and  endeavour  to  defend  his  country.  He 
had  already  directed  his  attention  to  the  sea,  and  perceived 
that  it  was  the  principal  stronghold  of  the  enemy.  As  soon 
as  he  could  engage  successfully  with  them  on  their  peculiar 
element,  he  felt  that  it  would  be  possible  for  him  to  re- 
animate the  drooping  courage  of  his  people  on  land,  and  to 
prepare  some  more  effectual  means  of  defence.  When  the 
oaths  of  the  Danes  were  again  violated,  he  did  not  for  a 
moment  delay  the  struggle,  although  the  hordes  of  the  enemy 
were  inexhaustible ;  and  if  in  one  day  thousands  of  them 
were  slain,  on  the  next  a  double  number  would,  as  it  were, 
spring  from  the  earth.  After  the  winter  of  876-7  was  passed, 
he  collected  together  all  his  remaining  forces  to  the  conflict. 
He  himself  hastened  with  one  division  of  his  army  into  Devon- 
shire, and  endeavoured  to  the  best  of  his  power  to  besiege 
and  blockade  the  city  of  Exeter,  then  in  possession  of  the 
Danes.  He  manned  his  ships  with  the  boldest  sailors,  well 
accustomed  to  the  coast^,  and  gave  them  orders  to  cruise  in 
the  Channel,  and  to  watch  that  no  transports  laden  with  pro- 
Visions  or  troops  came  to  the  Danes  who  were  in  his  domi- 
nions. If  any  appeared,  they  were  to  be  driven  back ;  and 
if  the  king*s  men  felt  themselves  sufficiently  strong,  a  sea- 
fight  might  he  attempted. 

Faithfully  did  they  follow  their  king's  behest.  In  the 
spring  of  the  above-mentioned  year,  the  remainder  of  the 
iPanish  garrison  of  Wareham  embarked  in  a  hundred  and 
twenty  vessels ;  the  armed  warriors  trusted  themselves  to  the 
waves,  and  took  a  westerly  direction,  to  carry  aid  to  their 
beleaguered  coimtrymen  in  Exeter.  But  for  once  the  ele- 
ment usually  so  favourable  to  them,  proved  adverse.     A 


^  Or  does  the  **  piratis  "  of  Asser,  p.  479,  really  mean  that  Alfred  set 
robbers  in  his  ships?  For  I  doubt  the  credibility  of  "  jussit  \oagu  naves  fitbri- 
fan  per  regnnm,"  which,  as  I  have  already  remarked  in  the  Introdaction,  seemf 
to  have  been  diverted  from  it*  right  place.  Chron.  Sax.  and  Florence,  state  that 
the  shipbnildinj;  took  place  in  897.  It  is  impossible  that  Alfred  could  have  had 
•hips  built  in  his  kingdom ;  he  must  have  had  recourse  to  the  most  desperate 
anetRs 
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tlixk  foe^  lay  upon  the  water,  and  violent  spring  storms  liad 
lashed  the  angry  waves  into  fury ;  for  a  whole  month  the 
fleet  was  tossed  about,  and  not  able  to  land.  In  the  midst 
uf  these  perplexities  Alfred's  armament  advanced  intrepidly ; 
tlie  Danish  fleet,  scattered  by  a  storm,  could  not  defend  itselC 
The  warriors  in  some  of  the  ships  were  slain  by  the  Saxons, 
but  the  greater  portion  of  the  vessels  struck  on  the  rocks  off 
Swanage^,  where  they  were  beat  to  pieces,  and  with  all  they 
contained  buried  beneath  the  waves^. 

The  Danes  in  Exeter  were  meanwhile  reduced  to  the 
greatest  extremity;  and  as  no  help  appeared,  they  were 
obliged  to  request  Alfred's  permission  to  make  a  conaitional 
retreat.  They  gave  him  as  many  hostages  as  he  required, 
acnd  swore  many  oaths  besides.  It  was  early  in  August,  877, 
that  they  left  Exeter*,  and  turned  northwards ;  whilst  one 
division  went  into  Mercia,  the  other  entered  Gloucester,  and 
left  unmolested  only  the  country  lying  immediately  south  oi 
the  Thames.  In  Mercia,  Ceolwult  had,  up  to  this  time,  re- 
tained his  despicable  situation ;  but  the  Danes  now  deprived 
him  of  a  large  portion  of  the  kingdom,  in  order  to  settle  in  it 
themselves,  ana  to  divide  it  into  small  territories.  In  the 
meanwhile  the  Vikings,  who  had  remained  in  Gloucester, 
entered  into  an  alliance  with  another  band  of  their  countr}'- 
men,  which,  a  short  time  previously,  had  landed  in  a  little 
state  of  Demetia  (South  Wales).     This  fleet  was  commanded 

>  It  is  particolarljr  said  in  Cbron.  Sax.  a.  877:  ""Sa  mette  hiae  micel  myst 


on  sae.** 


*  On  the  coast  of  Dorset.  A  dangerous  reef  mns  ont  into  the  sea,  from  4 
place  called  Peverel  Point. 

*  Asser  is  onr  onlj  authority  for  the  sea-fight,  all  our  other  sources  of  infer- 
fiiatioD  speak  of  the  destruction  of  the  fleet  bj  a  storm.  Ethplwerd^s  peculiar 
account  seems  as  if  it  were  taken  word  for  word  from  an  old  Anglo-Saxon  sung: 
elevant  vela  (dant  vento  carines),  procella  ingruit  tristis  (mergitur  pars  non 
minima)  centum  numero  carinae  (supremae  juxta  resperu),  quae  Snnanannic 
mmcupatur. 

*  Chron.  Sax.  A.  877:  On  haerfeste.  All  onr  authorities,  with  the  exception  of 
Henric  Hunt,  are  little  to  be  depended  on  for  the  chronology  of  the  events  in  the' 
years  876  and  877 ;  they  go  from  one  year  to  the  other  in  the  most  unsystematic 
manner.  Thb  confusion  arises  from  the  incorrect  conclusions  which  the  later 
chroniclers  drew  from  the  short  notices  in  the  Chron.  Sax.  Asser  twice  relates 
the  destruction  of  the  120  ships;  and  this  repetition  was  inttoduced  into  the 
later  MSS  from  the  so-called  Annales  Aaserii.  This  is  a  fresh  proof  of  tht 
aHtcft  'rciuiibie  n^utiUtion  of  the  text. 


M  THE  BASTES  INTADE  WESSEX. 

by  a  brother  of  Hingwar  and  Halfdene ;  his  name  is  not  men« 
tioned,  but  we  may  guess  it,  without  much  doubt,  to  have 
been  Hubba.  The  new  comers,  who  expected  booty  in  their 
plundering  expeditions  among  the  poor  Celts  in  their  moun- 
tains, and  who  soon  found  themselves  disappointed  in  their 
expectations,  incited  the  band  so  lately  expelled  &om  Exeter 
to  join  in  a  new  attack  on  Wessex.  The  prospect  of  gaia 
easily  stifled  any  scruples  of  conscience  on  the  part  of  the 
faitluess  Northmen  in  Gloucester ;  they  troubled  themselves 
as  little  about  the  fate  of  their  hostages  as  about  their 
solemn  oaths.  Accordingly,  in  the  beginning  of  the  winter, 
partly  on  the  north-western  borders  of  the  kingdom,  partly 
in  Wessex  itself,  that  fearful  tempest  began  te  gather,  which, 
in  the  spring  of  the  important  yenr  878,  was  destined  ti 
burst  so  £Eitally  over  Alfred  and  all  his  dominions. 

The  attack  was  now  carried  on  by  land  and  water,  as  it 
had  been  a  year  before  from  Wareham,  and  was  especially 
directed  against  the  western  districts  of  the  kingdom,  which, 
until  this  time,  had  been  much  less  devastated  than  the  rest. 
Whilst  the  unknown  sea-king,  alter  he  had  slain  many  of  the 
Christian  "Welsh,  and  robbed  the  poor  people  of  the  few  goods 
and  chattels  they  possessed,  put  to  sea  with  three-and-tweiity 
ships^ ;  the  land  army*,  probably  much  strengthened  by  rein- 
forcements from  Merda,  marcned  into  Wiltshire,  and  took 
possession  of  the  royal  castle  of  Chippenham,  lying  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Avon.  From  this  rallying-point  their  bands 
ranged  the  country,  destroying  everything  with  fire  and  sword 
They  overspread  the  land  like  locusts,  and  seemed,  like  them, 
to  nse  out  of  it*.  The  inhabitants,  once  so  brave,  but  whom 
no  hero-hearted  ealderman  now  gathered  under  his  banner, 
were  seized  with  fear  and  terror ;  those  who  were  able,  took 
their  few  remaining  goods,  and  hastened  to  the  sea-coast,  to 
find  a  passage  to  the  opposite  kingdom  of  the  Franks,  and 
there  seek  refuge.  In  particulflo*,  bishops,  priests,  and 
monks,  endeavoured  to  convey  to  a  safe  asylum  beyond  sea 
the  relics,  precious  stones,  and  ornaments,  belonging  to  their 

'  Ethelwerd  aajB  thirty,  "  cum  tri^nta  moneribus.*' 

*  According  to  later  authorities,  this  was  at  Christmas.  Asserii  Annules, 
p.  iC6,  **po«t  tlieophanium  ;**  and  Gaimar,  v.  8125,  **Pai8  ei  Noel,  li  fe^w 
Daneia,"  &c. 

*  Henric.  Huntingd.  v.  739:  "  Operientesqae  terram  quasi  loeustae.** 
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nonadteries.    The  people  who  remained  were  reduced  to 
the  condition  of  seryants  and  beggars  by  their  cruel  op* 

Sressors^y  and  both  country  and  people  were  in  the  wildest 
isorder. 

Some  ships  had  meanwhile  landed  their  troops  in  Devon-' 
shire.  There  many  fiiithful  followers  of  the  king  had  thrown 
themselves  into  a  fortress  which  bore  the  name  of  Kynwith. 
Under  their  count,  Adda',  they  fought  bravely  with  the. 
heathen,  and  when  forced  to  give  way  in  the  open  field,  they 
retired  behind  their  waJls.  The  place  was  (as  Asser  relatea 
from  his  own  personal  observation')  well  fortified  by  nature 
on  three  sides,  the  east  being  excepted ;  and  here  the  ram- 
part was  but  little  fitted  for  defence,  as,  according  to  the 
custom  of  that  time,  it  consisted  merely  of  a  wall  of  earth. 
The  Danes,  when  they  imdertook  the  siege,  thought  they 
could  force  the  inmates  of  the  fortress  to  a  surrender  by 
starving  them,  but  they  were  deceived ;  for,  notwithstanding 
the  beleaguered  Saxons  had  no  spring  within  their  walls,  ana 
sufiered  bitterly  for  want  of  water,  they  held  out  comrage- 
ously.  At  last  they  determined  to  make  an  attempt  at 
victory,  or  else  die  the  death  of  heroes ;  in  the  first  dawn  o: 
morning  they  sallied  forth,  surprised  the  imprepared  heathen, 
and  destroyed  the  greatest  part  of  the  unknown  sea-king's 
army.  Only  a  few  stragglers  in  a  wild  flight  reached  their 
ships,  which  were  dra^n  up  on  the  shore  at  no  great  distance. 
A  thousand  Danes  lay  slain  at  Kynwith^.  According  to  a 
romantic  tradition,  there  was  found,  among  the  trophies  borne 
away  by  the  victors,  the  famoiui  war-standard  of  the  northern 
heroes,  called  the  Saven,  woven  in  one  morning  by  the  three 
daughters  of  Begnor  Lodbrok,  for  their  brothera  Hingwar 
and  Hubba,  and  in  whose  centre  the  Sacred  Bird  fluttered 
its  wings  as  if  living  when  victory  impended,  but  hung 
motionless  and  drooping  when  defeat  was  threatened*. 

>  Asser,  p.  480;  Ethelwerd,  hr.  615;  Buger  de  Wendover,  I  329. 

*  Only  mentioDed  bj  Ethelwerd. 

'  ^*  Sicnt  noe  ipei  Tidimus.**  Asser. 

*  Asfier,  p.  481f  gires  this  narration  at  fuM  length,  and  says  that  1200  Danes 
were  killed.  The  Chronicle  and  Henric  Hunt,  say  850-  Ethelwerd,  '*80 
decaden,** 

^  In  the  worst  copies  of  the  Vita  this  is  taken  from  the  suppoeititious  Annals; 
bat  four  MSS.  of  the  Chronicle,  B.  C.  D.  E.,  also  contain  a  bhort  notit  e  of  it: 


06  Disinaoir  among  the  people. 

But  this  brilliant  success  of  a  handful  of  brave  men  waf 
the  last  courageous  effort  at  resistance.  As  the  country  wai 
overspread  far  and  wide  with  the  robbing  and  murdering 
hordes,  all  the  valour  of  these  Saxons  was  in  vain ;  their  king 
was  not  with  them,  and  in  no  part  of  the  kingdom  did  the 
warriors  gather  themselves  together  for  the  defence  of  their 
homes  and  goods,  their  wives  and  children-  All  the  weak 
and  timorous  people  bowed  their  necks  to  the  yoke  of  servi- 
tude, and  those  who  still  had  something  lefb  to  hope  for  or 
to  save,  fled  over  the  sea,  to  lands  where  Christiaii  people 
dwelt,  and  would  gladly  extend  protection  to  the  oppressed 
exiles.  But  besides  the  general  panic  and  emigration,  there 
was  yet  another  evil  which  flourished  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
unfortunate  state,  and  aided  the  enemy  in  bringing  it  to  the 
brink  of  ruin.  It  appears,  not  only  from  the  general  aspect 
of  the  aflSiirs  of  the  country  and  the  sudden  surprise  of  all 
the  West  Saxon  district,  but  also  from  the  testimony  of  an  old 
historian^,  that  in  that  time  of  great  peril  bitter  strife  reigriea 
among  the  inhabitants  themselves.  The  discords  engendered 
by  difference  of  race  and  descent  broke  out  once  more  ;  the 
Celtic  inhabitants  of  the  west  remembered  that  their  ancient 
dominion  had  been  torn  from  them  by  force,  and  now,  when 
tiiey  saw  their  former  conquerors  threatened  with  a  similar 
fete  to  their  own,  they  were  little  inclined  to  make  common 
cause  with  them.  On  the  contrary,  they  rather  leant  towards 
the  Northmen,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  with  a  kind  of 
revengeful  feeling ;  although  they  must  have  hated  the  rob- 
bers, and  their  treachery  bore  them  bitter  fruits.  AVTiilst  this 
insubordination  among  his  British  subjects  clouded  Alfred's 
prospects  of  resistance,  he  also  saw  among  his  German  states 
disunion  combining  with  fear  to  work  their  ruin. 

By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  German  inhabitants  who 
could  not  resolve  on  abandoning  their  homes,  and  who  had 
taken  refuge  in  forests  and  waste  places  there,  to  witness  the 
destruction  by  the  flames  of  those  possessions  descended  to 

**  and  paer  was  se  j^itS  tana  genu  men  pie  hie  raefn  h^ton."  Vide  respectiBg  • 
flimilar  stand.ird :  Encomium  Emmae,  by  Maseres,  p.  16 ;  and  Langebek  Scriptt 
Ber.  Danic,  v.  95. 

*  Ethclwerd,  iv.  517,  writes  at  a  later  period,  a   88G:  "  Aelfredo,  queiii  In- 
grato,  qnem  occnrsa  iMxi  auperaverat  ciyiJis  discordia  saeva,  bnic  et  redemptofKB 
:»Dere  enncte." 
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them  firom  their  ancestors,  came  forth  from  their  hiding* 
places,  to  till  the  ground  in  the  sweat  of  their  hrows  for  theur 
greedy  robbers.  They  saw  their  Anglian  neighbours,  after 
more  years  of  oppression  than  they  tiiem selves  had  endured| 
still  K)r  the  most  part  retaining  their  old  property,  and 
speaking  their  old  language ;  and  they  saw  how  resistance^ 
and  courageous  revolts  had  in  their  own  case  brought  down 
more  complete  ruin.  No  command,  no  prayer,  no  entreaties 
of  their  once-beloved  king,  could  move  them  to  sacrifice  their 
small  possessions  and  their  own  personal  safety  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  whole  state.  In  scarcely  any  of  the  distncts 
was  there  an  earl,  a  noble,  or  bishop,  who  would  place  himself 
i^esolutely  at  the  head  of  his  property  or  diocese,  and  set 
a  bold  example  of  venturing  on  one  last  and  desperate 
struggle. 

It  IS  not  probable  that  this  general  want  of  consideration 
and  courage  broke  out  so  suddenly  as  to  have  brought  on  the 
crisis  of  the  sad  year  878  ?  Por  ten  years  there  had  been  al- 
most continual  fighting ;  the  numbers  of  the  enemy  had  been 
constantly  increasing,  and  those  of  the  defenders  as  constantly 
diminishing.  It  has  been  before  mentioned,  that  from  the 
time  of  his  accession,  Alfred  had  not  been  able  to  undertake 
any  great  enterprise ;  those  means  were  no  longer  at  his  dis- 
posiu  by  which  the  battle  of  Ashdune  had  been  won,  and  of 
late  years  the  strength  of  the  country  must  have  been  greatly 
diminished  by  the  above-mentioned  causes.  That  is  therefore 
an  unlikely  account  given  by  a  later  chronicler,  and  eagerly 
caught  up  by  a  modem  biographer^,  which  sets  forth,  that 
when  the  last  attack  of  the  Danes  by  land  and  water  took 
place  (which  all  our  authorities  show  to  have  been  at  two 
difierent  times,  but  which  is  considered  here  as  one  and  the 
same),  Alfred  assembled  his  remaining  troops,  and  was  de- 
feated in  a  great  pitched  battle  at  Chippenham.  Not  one  of 
the  ancient  histories  gives  any  information  of  such  an  event ; 
the  narrative  of  Brompton  rests,  as  is  so  frequently  the  case 
with  him,  on  a  confusion  of  events  arising  from  a  chronolo- 
gical error.    The  heroic  renown  of  Alfred  is  by  no  means 

*  Dr.  Giles,  '*  Life  of  Alfred  the  Great,**  vii.  184,  lajs  great  stress  on  liis  dis. 

corery,  in  Bromptnn.  p.  811.    But  would  hi*  teally  gain  anythieg  by  the  6ict, 

eren  if  ke  were  able  to  prove  it  ? 

H 
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•ugmented  by  this  story.  On  the  contrary,  his  royal  great- 
ness was  much  more  evinced  by  his  conduct  in  tiie  trying 
circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed ;  for  when  all  arouna 
him  was  falling  into  decay  by  a  slow  ruin,  he  earnestly  en- 
deavoured to  restore  it,  and  never  lost  the  hope  of  success. 
That  this  is  the  concurrent  testimony  of  all  our  oldest  autho- 
rities, will  be  seen  by  the  following  pages. 

At  the  time  when  the  Danes,  lea\'ing  Gloucester  for  the 
south,  took  Chippenham ;  when  the  northern  standard  was 
captured  by  the  valiant  defenders  of  Kinswith,  of  whose  ulti- 
mate fate  there  is  no  further  record ;  when  the  heathen  over- 
ran all  the  West  Saxon  kingdom,  and  forced  the  inhabitants 
into  subjection,  there  was  only  one^  who  did  not  abandon  the 
cause  and  hide  from  the  sight  of  his  friends  as  well  as  of  hi^ 
enemies — Alfi^d,  the  king  without  a  crown,  but  no  less  the 
stronghold  and  shield  of  his  kingdom.  At  the  moment  when 
all  seemed  sunk  in  ruin,  if  he  had  lost  hold  of  that  trust  in 
his  God  which  had  sustained  him  daily  and  hourly  through  a 
long  series  of  trials ;  if  he  had  sought  and  found  a  desperate 
death,  or  again  relied  on  the  word  of  the  perfidious  heathen  ; 
if  he  had  gone  quietly  to  die  as  a  pious  pilgrim  in  Bome,  like 
the  last  King  of  Mercia — with  him  would  have  perished 
the  hope  that  England  would  preserve  the  Christian  faith. 
The  British  inhabitants  would  truly  not  have  rescued 
Christianity ;  the  monks,  who,  after  the  destruction  of  their 
monasteries,  had  either  fled  singly  into  foreign  countries  or 
taken  up  their  abode  in  waste  places  as  hermits,  had  made  no 
impression  by  their  preaching  on  the  minds  of  the  rough  bar- 
barians. These,  brought  up  amidst  ice  and  storms,  held  fast 
to  their  awful  deities  of  Asgard  and  the  Walhalla,  and  on  the 
ancient  sites  the  abandoned  Saxon  worship  was  again  replaced 
by  bloody  sacrifices  to  Thor  and  Woden.  The  conquered 
Christians,  who  still  retained  many  remnants  of  their  ancient 
superstition,  now,  when  their  leaders  and  teachers  were 
eitner  departed  or  become  powerless,  forsook  by  degrees  the 
blessings  of  their  conversion,  and  turned  anew  to  the  idol- 
altars  on  which  their  conquerors  sacrificed. 

*  Foot  wordB  in  Chron.  Sax.  a.  878,  are  very  powerful  in  their  plain  umplicitj 
**  And  faes  aiSrea  (fblces)  pone  maea  taodiel  hie  geridon.   And  him  to  geciiaun. 
bnttio  iwii  cjninge  Aelfrede.** 
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But  Alfred  lived,  and  in  him  the  firm  conviction  that  Vio* 
vidence  had  elected  him  as  the  protector  and  champion  of  th« 
doctrines  of  the  Cross,  and  the  saviour  and  support  of  the 
Saxon  race.  It  was  onlv  because  he  was  inspired  by  this 
persuasion  that  he  was  able  to  suppress  the  desire  he  must 
nave  felt,  of  endeavouring  to  provide  for  his  own  safetj 
and  that  of  the  few  who  were  still  bound  to  him  by  the 
ties  of  blood  or  fidelity.  His  just  discrimination  in  the 
extremest  need,  when  he  saw  his  country  devastated  around 
him,  and  his  people  fallen  and  put  under  the  yoke,  en- 
abled him  to  select  the  place  where  he  might  conceal  him- 
self with  a  few  companions  until  the  interrupted  contest 
could  be  resumed.  In  the  marshy  lands,  full  of  stagnant 
water,  rushes,  and  willow-plantations,  in  the  wild  and  barren 
districts  of  Somersetshire,  where  at  that  time  agriculture  had 
scarcely  begun  to  redeem  the  soil  firom  the  wilderness,  he 
sought  an  asylum,  accompanied  by  some  followers,  among 
whom  was  Ethelnoth^,  the  ealderman  of  the  place.  There 
followed  him  his  wife  and  his  children,  perhaps  also  his 
mother-in-law  and  his  sister,  and  all  who  still  belonged  to  the 
royal  house  of  "Wessex,  patiently  to  endure  with  him  every 
pnvation  and  every  grief: 

In  the  history  of  the  world  there  is  one  often-recurring 
fact,  viz.,  that  the  saviour  of  a  whole  kingdom,  and  the  re- 
peller  of  its  foreign  conquerors,  has  sprung  from  some  remote 
province  left  rude  by  nature,  and  uncultivated  from  its  diflB- 
cult  access.  From  the  unimportant  mountain-ridge  of  As- 
turia,  Pelayo,  the  last  offshoot  of  the  Goths,  and  the  wonder- 
accompanied  hero  of  Spain,  took  the  first  steps  towards  the 
expulsion  of  the  Moors  from  the  Peninsula,  which  was  not 
completely  accomplished  for  more  than  seven  centuries^. 
From  the  eastern  borders  of  Prussia  resounded  the  first 
call  to  arms,  which  had  for  its  result  the  driving  of  Na- 
poleon's army  from  Germany.     It  is  a  beautifrd  trait  in 

>  Ethelwerd,  iv.  515,  has  presenred  his  name.  He  is  the  same  man  whom  the 
Ghron.  Sax.  and  Ethelwerd,  under  the  year  894,  point  out  as  ealderman  of  the 
district.  Vide  Lappenberg,  p.  818,  n.  8. 

*  I  find  this  interesting  narration  in  Mariana^s  Historia  de  EspatiM,  lib.  vii 
c  I :  '*  Solo  el  infante  Don  Pelayo,  como  el  que  venia  de  la  alcufta  y  sangre  de 
loe  Godoe,  sin  embargo  de  loe  trabajos  qne  avia  padecido,  resplandecia,  y  sp  sedi^ 
lava  en  Tiilor  y  grandeza  de  animo." 

n2 
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the  character  of  a  valiant  nation  when,  afler  centuries  have 
elapsed,  it  holds  in  grateful  remembrance^  the  spot  whence 
its  salvation  from  great  danger  once  proceeded,  and  which 
must  ever  be  to  it  as  the  cradle  of  its  freedom.  And  thus, 
to  this  day,  when  Alfred,  his  sufferings  and  his  deeds,  are 
the  themes  of  conversation,  the  Englishman  points  out  with 
pride  to  the  stranger  the  low  lands  of  Somerset. 

In  this  inhospitable  spot  Alfred  and  his  companions  had  to 
pass  many  winter  months.  We  cannot  of  course,  at  this  day, 
describe  m  detail  the  privations  they  endured ;  it  is  certam 
that  but  scanty  sustenance  could  be  found  in  the  marshes ; 
and  Asser^  relates,  that  the  king  with  his  little  band,  con* 
sisting  of  a  few  nobles,  warriors,  and  vassals,  were  sometimes 
obliged  to  make  a  sally  against  the  heathen,  and  even  the 
Christian  dwellers  in  the  neighbourhood  who  had  succumbed 
to  the  Danish  authority,  and,  either  secretly  or  in  open  con- 
test, obtain  something  to  eat  and  drink,  and  thus  sustain 
their  own  lives  and  carry  back  relief  to  the  women  and  chil- 
dren, who  remained  in  the  thickets.  Alfred,  whom  the  Danes 
and  conquered  Saxons  must  have  thought  entirely  lost,  lived 
such  a  needy  and  insecure  life  as  probably  never,  to  say  the 
least,  fell  to  the  lot  of  any  other  king. 

The  interest  that  lies  m  these  reverses  of  fortune  afforded 
a  wide  field  foi  notion ;  and  it  is  therefore  not  surprising 
that  after  their  freedom  was  achieved,  and  the  people  were 
informed  of  the  sufferings  their  king  had  undergone,  that  a 
series  of  narrations  sprung  up,  which  gradually  took  the 
character  of  traditions.  Men,  inspired  by  gratitude,  delighted 
to  embellish,  in  speech  and  writing,  the  history  of  the 
miseries  that  preceded  their  deliverance,  by  relating  many 
exploits  and  mischances,  and  in  adorning  the  simple  beauty 
of  the  truth  by  the  creations  of  a  natund  poetry.  If  in  later 
centuries  the  English  people,  in  its  love  for  bodily  courage 
and  mental  independence,  found  such  rich  material  for  poetry 
Vid  romance  in  Hereward,  the  last  Saxon,  who  so  long  bade 
lefiance  to  William  the  Conqueror,  from  the  marshes  in  the 

1  **  OBtendantnr  ab  accolis  loca  Bingula,  in  qnibas  Tel  malae  fortanae  copiam, 
Tei  bonae  persensit  inopiam.*"  Wilh.  Malm.  G.  Reg.  AngL  ii.  §  121. 

^  Florence  says,  in  the  same  words,  that  Alfred  fought  also  with  Christians. 
**  Qni  se  Paganoram  sabdiderant  dominio,**  seems  to  me  to  belong  to  an  earttec 
•ocorrencc. 
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Ide  of  Ely,  and  also  in  the  bold  yeoman,  Eobin  Hood,  who 
bent  his  bow  in  Sherwood  Eore&t,  and  with  it  protected  the 
poor  man,,  and  punished  hid  oppressors,  we  can  easily  im- 
a£^ne  that  a  similar  poetical  halo  would  surround  the  Saxon 
king  when  he  emei^ed  from  the  wilds  of  Somerset  as  a  con- 
queror ;  especially  when  the  dangers  he  had  incurred  became 
known.  Posterity  treated  him  as  one  of  the  heroes  of  all 
time^.  The  rich  treasury  of  marvels  belonging  to  the  middle 
ages  is  still  open  to  us,  and  a  popular  warrior  takes  as  im* 
portant  a  place  in  it  as  a  saint.  Amongst  the  narratives  of 
Alfred's  abode  in  the  marshes,  it  is  easy  to  make  a  distinc- 
tion between  those  related  by  the  people  and  those  which 
the  monks  blended  mth  the  tales  of  their  saints.  Legend 
sprung  from  tradition,  and  these  two  different  kinds  of  nar- 
ration succeed  each  other  in  the  order  of  their  origin ;  and  it 
is  instructive  to  investigate  their  nature  and  development, 
even  if  we  do  not  expect  to  discover  any  truth  in  them, 
and  vnsh  to  see  all  fiction  excluded  from  the  pages  of  genuine 
histoiy. 

The  following  must  be  reckoned  among  the  narrations  of 
the  traditionary  series,  and  is  first  met  with  in  the  "  Life 
of  St.  Neot,"  about  the  end  of  the  tenth  century,  and  is  next 
copied  into  the  "  Annals,"  and  from  thence  into  the  later 
manuscripts  of  the  "  Biography  of  Alfred*.*' 

One  day  it  chanced  that  the  king  arrived  at  the  hut  of  on^ 
of  his  cowherds,  who  kept  in  his  faithful  heart  the  secret  of 
his  king's  concealment.  Whilst  the  man  was  gone  to  his 
daily  labour,  and  his  wife  was  occupied  in  baking  bread,  the 
stranger  sat  down  by  the  fire,  and  began  industriously  to 
mend  and  make  bows  and  arrows  and  other  implements  of 
warfare.  The  woman,  who,  from  the  stranger's  poor  and 
needy  aspect,  thought  that  he  was  s  serf  and  one  of  her 
husband's  companions,  gave  the  bread  in  charge  to  him,  and 
went  out  to  see  after  the  cattle.  After  a  while  she  returned ; 
and  when  she  found  her  baking  burnt  and  spoiled,  she  flew 
at  him  in  a  rage,  and  with  abusive  words  cried  out : 

'  We  are  led  to  remember  Frederick  the  Great,  and  one  cf  the  nnmerons 
erents  of  his  life  which  have  become  traditional,  related  by  Ranke:  "Neon 
Biicher  Preuseiacher  Geechichte/  ii.  246. 

sAsser,  p.  480;  "life  of  St.  Neot,**  in  Saxon,  bj  Gorhain|  Hiatorj  and 
Antiijuities  of  Eyneshnrj  and  St.  Neota,  L  259. 
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fioUa,  oompaiiion  1 
•  Dob  Dot  aee  tlutt  the  bread  there  is  bomiog?    Whj  lasily  lit,  and  not  tan  ifct 
Beaij  enough  wilt  thoa  be  to  take  it  firom  as  and  devoor  it. 

The  hexameters,  which  have  crept  into  the  prose  xmrratiYO, 
cast  suspicion  on  it,  and  serve  to  convince  us  that  the  whole 
had  been  a  popular  song.  The  pious  reflections  with  which 
the  anonymous  biographer  of  St.  Neot  accompanies  the  story, 
do  not  add  much  to  the  evidence  for  its  authenticity.  Ao- 
cording  to  him,  the  king,  in  the  early  years  of  his  reign,  waa 
supercilious  to  his  inferiors  with  all  the  arrogance  of  youth,  and 
harshly  rejected  their  oomplaiiits  and  petitions.  Upon  this  his 
kinsman,  the  holy  Neot,  who  was  still  alive,  was  much  grieved, 
and  in  a  prophetic  warning  unfolded  to  him  the  approach- 
ing period  of  misfortune.  J3ut  Alfred  did  not  heed  this,  until 
the  jDivine  Disposer  of  all  punishment  visited  his  folly,  and 
reduced  him  so  low,  that  lie  was  driven  from  his  throne,  de- 
prived even  of  necessaries,  and  roughly  treated  under  the 
roof  where  he  had  found  shelter.  In  itself  the  tale  is  not 
improbable,  and  it  may  very  well  have  been  among  the 
number  of  those  which  Alfred,  in  happier  days,  related  to 
Asser  and  other  friends*.  But  Florence  says  nothing  of  the 
occurrence,  and  this  shows  satisfactorily  that  it  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  genuine  "  Vita."  Still  it  is  worthy  of  note 
that  Florence,  in  one  of  his  narrations,  seems  to  indicate  the 
true  fbundation  of  the  anecdote.  In  the  account  which  he 
gives  of  the  elevation  of  Denewulf  to  the  Bishopric  of  Win- 
chester, he  says :  **  This  roan,  if  we  may  trust  the  report',  at 
bis  advanced  age  was  not  acquainted  with  the  art  of  reading, 
and  in  his  early  days  had  been  a  swineherd.  When  Alfred 
lived  an  exile  in  the  forests,  he  became  acquainted  with 
Denewulf  as  he  was  driving  his  swine  to  the  oak-woods  to 
feed  on  acorns.  The  natural  talent  of  the  man  interested 
the  king,  who  took  pains  with  his  instruction,  and  afterwards 

*  **  Solebat  ipse  poetea,  in  tempora  feliciora  rednctos,  casas  snos  joconda 
hiUriqne  comitate  familiaiibns  ezponere.**  Wilh.  Malmesb.  iL  §  121.  Vide  trans- 
lation of  Lappenberg,  ii.  68,  n.  2. 

sFlorent  Wigom.  i.  §  97:  **Si  fomae  creditor:''  bat  the  "res  digna  zni- 
racalo"  seems  rather  enigmatical,  if  Denewnlf,  after  the  lapse  of  some  jeara, 
was  converted  from  a  swineherd  into  a  bishop.  The  "  vaccarios  **  of  the  Vita 
Sti  Neoti,  and  of  Asser,  b  also  "  sobalcob.**  The  "  driving  lib  *  porcos  ad  solita 
pascua,'  **  b  from  Roger  de  Wend.  i.  880,  who  follows  the  pseado  Auer  in  the  ml 
of  the  narratkn. 
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promoted  him  to  a  high  dignity.*'  We  here  have  an  ex* 
ample  of  h6w  tradition  sports  with  facts  and  persons,  and  so 
completelj  overpowers  them  that  the  rescuing  of  the  simple 
truth  is  not  possible. 

In  another  narration,  Alfred  is  said  to  have  gathered  toge- 
ther a  band  of  fugitive  and  valiant  comrades  m  his  fastness 
at  Athelney,  and  then  to  have  gone  disguised  as  a  minstrel 
into  the  camp  of  the  Danish  king,  accompanied  only  by  one 
faithful  servant.  Alfred  delighted  the  Danes  by  his  skill  in 
singing  and  playing  the  songs  of  his  native  land,  and  during 
his  stay,  which  lasted  many  days,  he  penetrated  into  the 
privacy  of  the  royal  tent,  where  he  saw  and  heard  the  plans 
and  proceedings  of  his  enemies.  On  his  return  from  his  re- 
connoitring expedition,  he  immediately  assembled  his  people^ 
made  them  advance  silently  on  the  Danes,  and  gained  a  bril- 
liant victory^.  This  is  all  probable  enough,  and  its  proba- 
bility is  increased  as  we  are  aware  of  Alfred's  love  for  min- 
strelsy ;  but  the  most  ancient  accounts  drawn  from  Saxon 
sources  do  not  mention  it.  Norman  authors  alone  relate  that 
the  Saxon  king  performed  a  similar  exploit  to  one  achieved 
afterwards  by  the  Dane  Aulaf,  who  went  as  a  harper  into  the 
camp  of  £jng  Athelstan^.  The  spirit,  too,  which  breathes 
in  this  romantic  story,  is  more  Scandinavian-Norman  than 
Saxon. 

Belonging  to  the  legendary,  or  in  other  words,  the  ecclesi- 
astical traditionary  series,  is  another  account,  which  proceeds 
from  the  north  of  England,  and  rather  does  honour  to  the 
wonder-working  Cuthbert  than  to  the  person  of  the  revered 
monarch.  According  to  William  of  Malmesbury,  Alfred  him- 
self related  to  his  friends  how  the  holy  bishop  appeared  to  him 
and  aided  his  deliverance.  The  king  was  still  dwelling  at  Athel- 
Tie^  in  great  need.  His  followers  had  gone  to  fish  in  a  neigh- 
bouring stream,  and  he  was  sitting  in  his  hut,  his  wife  only 
being  with  him.  He  was  endeavouring  to  console  his  spirit, 
oppressed  with  the  weight  of  cares,  by  reading  the  Psalms  of 
David,  when  a  poor  man  appeared  in  the  doorwav  and  prayed 
for  a  piece  of  bread.  Full  of  true  humanity,  Alfred  received 
the  bes[gar  as  though  he  had  been  the  Saviour  himself,  and 
divided  with  him  the  last  loaf  of  bread  he  possessed,  and  tha 

I  Ingnlpb.  p.  869;  WUh.  Malmesb.  il  §  121 ;  Goklo,  bj  Alberich.  ▲.  88a 
s  WUh.  Malmesb.  it  §  181. 
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scanty  portion  of  wine  that  yet  remained  in  the  pitcher. 
The  guest  suddenly  vanished — ^the  hread  was  unbroken,  the 
pitcher  full  of  wine  to  the  briin.  Soon  after  the  fisher* 
men  returned  from  the  river  laden  with  a  rich  booty.  In 
the  following  night  St.  Cuthbert  appeared  to  him  in  a  dream, 
and  announced  that  his  sufferings  were  about  to  end,  and 
gave  him  all  particulars  of  time  and  place.  The  king  rose 
early  in  the  morning,  crossed  over  to  the  main  land  in  a  boat, 
and  blew  his  horn  three  times,  the  sound  inspiring  his  friends 
with  courage,  and  carrying  terror  into  the  hearts  of  his  ene- 
mies. By  noon  five  hundred  gallant  warriors  gathered  round 
him,  he  acquainted  them  with  the  commands  of  God,  and 
led  them  on  to  victory. 

This  is  the  purport  of  the  legend  of  St.  Cuthbert,  which, 
from  internal  evidence,  seems  to  have  been  drawn  up  in  the 
reign  of  King  Edmund  I.  in  the  second  half  of  the  tenth 
century,  soon  after  the  monks  of  Lindisfam  and  Durham, 
who  had  long  wandered  up  and  down  the  country  with  their 
sacred  treasures  and  the  muucle- working  bones  of  their  saints, 
had  again  found  a  quiet  resting-place.  How  few  correct  his- 
torical accounts  of  Alfred  were  extant  in  the  north  of  the 
island,  may  be  learnt  from  the  fact  that  Alfred  was  there 
considered  to  have  passed  three  whole  years  in  the  marshes 
of  Glastonbunr^. 

William  of  Malmesbury*  gives  a  somewhat  different  version 
of  the  legend  of  the  Northumbrian  saint.  Cuthbert,  accord- 
ing to  him,  merely  appeared  to  the  sleeper,  and  addressed 
him  in  a  formal  speech,  to  the  effect  that  Alfred  and  his 
coimtry  had  now  expiated  their  sins,  and  that  in  a  short  time 
the  exded  king  would  be  restored  to  his  throne,  and  his 
people  would  be  free.  As  a  token  that  God  had  not  for- 
gotten him,  his  companions  who  had  gone  out  to  fish  should 
return  with  nets  well  filled,  although  the  water  was  at  the 
time  covered  with  thick  ice.  On  Alfred's  awaking,  he 
found  that  his  mother^,  who  slept  near  him,  had  dreamt 
the  same  dream;  both  were  filled  with  astonishment  at 

>  ExaL  St.  Cnthberti,  Twjsdcn,  p.  71-72. 

s  De  Gest  Beg.  AngL  iL  §  121 ;  also  lognlph.  p.  S69. 

*  This  ooold  not  h&va  been  Osborgha,  as  Lappenberg  states,  p.  819:  the  older 
aathorities  suppose  it  to  hare  been  his  wife.  Hii  mother-in-law  EadbTirgha, 
whom  Asser  had  seen,  may  hare  been  still  alive. 
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the  wonderful  occurrence,  when  the  fishermen  soon  after 
dragged  in  their  heavy  burden,  which  would  have  been  suffi- 
cient to  feed  a  large  army.  According  to  others,  it  was 
St.  Neot  who  appeared  to  the  king  in  a  vision  of  the  nighty 
and  who,  after  he  had  confessed  his  sins  and  undergone  the 
Divine  punishment,  encouraged  him  to  inflict  a  speedy  and 
deserved  revenge  upon  the  enemies  of  his  country  and  hia 
faith. 

The  inquirer  into  history  ought  in  justice  to  abstain  from 
any  decision  on  this  variouslv-told  legend ;  its  priestly  origin 
is  evident.  Founded  on  Alfred* s  distress,  charity,  and  faith, 
it  associates  him  vvith  St.  Cuthbert,  whose  renown  then  first 
penetrated  into  the  south  of  the  island.  Perhaps  the  church 
of  Durham  thought  in  this  manner  to  evince  its  gratitude  for 
the  donations  by  which  at  a  later  period  it  was  enriched,  and 
which,  although  provided  for  by  Alfred,  were  first  actually 
bestowed  bv  his  successor.  But  it  is  time  that  we  leave  this 
digression  mto  the  regions  of  fable,  and  return  to  historv. 

Easter^  of  the  year  878  had  arrived ;  nature,  roused  from 
her  wintry  sleep,  began  once  more  to  live  anew,  and  with 
her  wakening,  brave  hearts  beat  higher,  and  believed  more 
firmly  in  the  possibilitv  of  freeing  their  fatherland.  The 
king  and  his  followers  left  their  huts  and  hiding-places,  in 
which  they  had  taken  refuge,  ttom  the  cold  of  winter  and 
the  attacks  of  their  enemies.  With  their  united  skill  they 
constructed  a  fortification  at  a  place  which  was  very  favour* 
ably  situated  for  the  purpose,  and  which,  under  the  name 
of  Aethelinga-Eig  (pronounced  together  Athelney,  i,  e,  the 
Prince's  Island),  has  become  highly  renowned  as  the  point 
frx)m  which  Alfred  sallied  forth  to  reconquer  his  kingdom. 
This  island  lay  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  present  Somer- 
ton,  east  of  the  Parrot,  at  the  place  where  it  joins  the  little 
river  Thone^,  and  consists  of  an  eminence  rising  high  above 
the  surrounding  country,  which  is  always  damp,  and  frequently 
overflowed  by  the  tide.  This  spot,  owing  to  its  difficulty  of 
access,  needed  but  little  and  light  labour  from  human  hands 
to  render  it  impregnable.     At  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 

*  Easter,  in  878,  fell  on  the  2drd  March.    All  onr  authorities  take  the  follow, 
ng  acooant  from  Sax.  Chron.  and  agree  nnanimoiulj  on  its  principal  pointi,  at 
90  the  course  of  the  erents. 

*  Lappenberg,  translation,  iL  68. 
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eentury  even,  the  nature  of  the  ground  rendered  it  unfayouF* 
able  for  militaiy  operations^. 

That  Alfred  had  chosen  this  phice  with  the  keen  eye  of  a 
ffeneral,  and  that  he  remained  there  for  a  long  time,  is  evi- 
dent by  the  inscription  on  the  famous  jewel  which  in  later 
times  was  found  there,  and  which  bears  the  name  of  the  king, 
as  well  as  from  the  monastery  which  Alfred  piously  caused  to 
be  erected  out  of  gratitude  to  the  place  of  his  refu^. 

From  the  stronghold  of  Athelney  Alfred  cfoubtlessly 
unfolded  his  standard  —  that  golden  dragon  which  once 
shone  in  battle  against  Mercians  and  Britons,  and  which, 
af^r  a  long  resistance,  had  been  forced  to  quaol  before  the 
northern  raven.  As  soon  as  the  people  in  the  neighbourhood 
saw  it,  and  knew  that  their  king  yet  lived,  they  all  joyfully 
hastened  to  him,  and  courage  began  to  return  to  the  faint- 
hearted. The  nobles  of  Somerset  especially  were  among  the 
first  to  join  him  with  their  followers,  and  to  bring  effective 
assistance  to  the  enterprises  which  were  now  again  actively 
carried  on  against  the  Danish  hordes.  The  little  army  was 
kept  in  constant  exercise,  in  order  to  form  the  solid  germ  ot 
a  Larger  one.  And  even  now  it  was  sufficient  to  show  the 
enemy  that  they  were  not  yet  undisputed  masters  of  the 
country ;  it  was  sufficient  to  proclaim  to  the  dispirited  in- 
habitants of  the  rest  of  the  Saxon  districts,  that  tne  time  of 
their  deliverance  was  at  hand,  and  at  the  same  time  to  sum- 
mon them  to  arms.  After  a  short  respite  had  taken  place, 
and  his  skirmishes  had  been  crowned  with  success,  Alfred 
thought  that  the  moment  was  arrived  when  he  might  attempt 
an  open  attack.  In  the  seventh  week  after  Easter,  between 
the  5th  and  12th  May,  on  a  pre-arranged  day,  he  moved  from 
his  fortress  to  Egbertes-stan  (Brixton^),  lying  to  the  east  of 
the  forest  of  Selwood*,  which  at  that  time  formed  a  boundan^ 
between  Devonshire  and  Somerset.  To  this  place  flocked, 
weapon  in  hand,  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  counties 
of  Somerset,  Wilts,  and  those  dwellers  in  Hants  who  had  not 

>  Vide  Macaalay's  History  of  Eof^Und,  I.  604. 

«  Now  called  »*  Brixton  Deverill,"  in  Wiltfc 

*  Instead  of  **  Se«lwnda,**  the  pasture  wood,  ^meon  of  Durham,  de  Gest  Beg. 
AngL  p.  681,  gives  **  Macelwudo,**  which  seems  to  be  ratification  of  the  falM 
translation  of  Asser  and  Florence:  SUva  magna— the  Welsh  Coitmawr.  Or  if 
■eal,  stt  an  adjective  meaning  great? 
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fed  beyond  sea^.  Bejoidngty  they  greeted  their  beloved 
king,  who,  after  Ions  simering,  stood  before  them  as  one  risen 
from  the  dead.  .Mfred,  who  now  first  saw  an  army  again 
gathered  round  him,  enjoyed  one  night  of  quiet  sleep,  and  the 
next  morning,  starting  at  earliest  dawn,  took  a  north-eastem 
direction,  in  order  to  reach  the  Danes,  who  still  held  their 
camp  at  Chippenham.  The  army  rested  the  following  night 
at  Okely^,  and  then,  without  further  delay,  marched  till  they 
came  up  with  the  enemy  in  the  afternoon,  at  a  place  called 
Ethandune'. 

On  the  news  of  Alfred's  reappearance,  the  Danes  had  here 
hastily  assembled  all  their  forces,  and  now  they  stood  pr^ 
pared  to  defend  their  plunder  against  its  rightful  possessors. 
A  most  desperate  conflict  ensued.  Alfred  made  his  warriors 
adyanee  in  a  compact  phalanx^,  and,  thanks  to  these  tactics, 
sustained  without  wayering  the  furious  onsets  of  the  North- 
meo,  and  finally  gained  a  complete  yictory  oyer  the  enemy. 
Many  were  slam  during  a  hasty  retreat ;  and  hefore  the  con- 
quered army  could  reach  the  ^tes  of  their  fortress,  which 
we  may  suppose  to  haye  been  Chippenham  itself^  many  pri- 
soners were  taken  by  the  yictors,  as  well  as  a  large  niunbef 
of  cattle. 

■  Gaimer,  r.  816S,  meotioaB  the  oamw  of  tooM  of  th*  ndUet: 

Co  OBt  del  best'de  Sdewode 
Ceofaner  riot  oootre  le  e  Chnde, 
Od  lea  borons  de  Sumenete, 
De  Wnteecbire  e  de  Donete. 
De  Hamteechire  i  rint  ChUman 
Ki  lee  barone  mandH  per  ban; 

but  a  eonfinnatioD  of  this  is  nowhere  to  be  foand,  and  the  name  Ceolmer,  which 
immediately  follows  Selewode,  seems  rtrj  snspidoas,  as  it  may  haye  orig^ted  in 
a  misconception  of  the  Celtic  Coitmawr,  which  is  found  in  Asser. 
'  Or  Iglea.    Supposed  to  be  Leigh,  now  Westhuy,  Wilts. 

*  I  have  permitted  myself  to  take  the  tune  of  day  from  the  llorman  rhyming 

Chronicler,  T.  3189: 

E  lendemain,  a  hnre  de  none 

Done  sunt  Tenoz  a  Edensdone. 

According  to  Simeon,  Alfred  arriyed  before  Ethandnne  ^*  poet  terthim  diem,* 
and  fought  from  sunrise  throughout  a  great  part  of  the  day.  Ethandnne,  mosi 
probably,  is  Edington,  near  Westbury. 

*  Asser:  dun  densa  testndine  atrociter  beUferaoi. 
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The  captives  were  immediatelv  put  t^  the  sword,  and 
Alfred  began  to  lay  siege  to  the  place^. 

This  was  a  very  great  and  sudden  change  of  fortune,  such 
as  rarely  occurs  in  the  life  of  man.  A  few  dajs  made  a 
conquermg  general  of  the  exiled  and  supposed  dead  king, 
and  he  who  so  shortly  before  had  been  ooliged  to  hide  in 
the  wilderness,  now  saw  his  followers  joyfully  hastening  to 
his  banner,  and  held  the  flower  of  the  enemy's  strength,  fast 
besieged  in  its  fortress. 

Fourteen  days  elapsed,  and  then  the  Danes,  vanquished  by 
hunger,  cold,  and  misery,  and  reduced  to  the  extreme  of 
despair  by  their  necessities,  prayed  Alfred  to  raise  the  siege. 
They  submitted  to  him ;  he  was  at  liberty  to  take  as  many 
hostages  as  he  pleased  from  the  army,  while  they  did  not 
require  one  man  on  his  part ;  an  imaccustomed  concession, 
by  which  the  Danes  acknowledged  themselves  vanquished, 
lliey  also  promised  to  observe  this  contract  more  faithfully 
than  they  had  done  their  former  ones,  which  they  had  so  fre- 
quently broken,  and  to  quit  the  kingdom  with  aU  speed. 

Alfred,  pitying  the  wretched  men»,  once  more  accepted 
their  hostages,  and  received  their  oaths ;  but  if  other  and 
much  firmer  security  had  not  been  given,  it  is  probable  that 
he  would  have  had  to  rue,  as  bitterly  as  he  had  heretofore 
done,  his  confidence  in  the  vows  of  the  heathen.  Guthorm, 
who  commanded  this  army,  and  who  was  by  far  the  most 
powerful  Viking  who  hadyet  appeared  in  England,  caused 
it  to  be  notified  to  the  King  or  Wessex  that  he  was  de- 
sirous of  embracing  Christianity.  There  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  Alfred  had  made  this  step  one  of  the  conditions 
of  the  treaty ;  the  first  idea  of  it,  even  though  insincere,  and 
inspired  alone  by  present  necessity,  seems  to  have  arisen  in 
the  mind  of  the  heathen.  He  himself  ruled  over  Christian 
subjects,  whose  religious  faith  was  stronger  than  their  war- 
like courage ;  and  there  were  already  becoming  evident  the 
first  signs  of  the  victory  acquired  by  the  Christian  doctrine 
over  the  arms  of  its  oppressors,  which,  in  the  course  of  years, 

>  Later  aathora,  as  Brompton  and  Gaimar,  make  Habba  fall  at  Chippenham, 
but  ID  the  previous  year — resting  their  opinion  on  the  fact  that  a  fnnereid  nonnl 
nisted  there,  bearing  the  name  of  Ubbelowe. 

*  Asser :  **  Sua  ipsios  misericordia  motus.** 
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SO  frequently  occurred.  To  no  one  could  such  a  conversion 
be  more  welcome  than  to  Alfred.  He  fought  not  only  for 
the  restoration  of  his  kingdom,  hut  also  for  the  national 
faith,  and  he  joyfully  took  advantage  of  the  circumstance, 
when  the  first  Danish  king  declared  his  wish  to  embrace 
that  faith.  Alfred  immediately  ratified  the  treaty,  and  the 
Danes  departed  northwards.  Seven  weeks^  afterwards, 
Guthorm,  accompanied  by  thirty  of  his  noblest  warriors, 
appeared  in  Alfred's  camp,  which  was  again  pitched  in 
^fomersetshire,  at  Aller,  a  place  not  far  from  Athelney.  It 
must  have  been  a  proud  and  inspiring  hour  for  Alfred,  when, 
amidst  all  the  solemnities  of^  the  Church,  he  presented 
Guthorm  for  baptism,  and  became  sponsor  for  him,  giving 
him  the  name  of  Athelstan :  his  country  was  free,  his  greatest 
enemy  become  a  Christian,  and  liis  steadfast  heart  beat  high 
with  solemn  triumph.  G-uthorm,  with  his  companions,  who 
had  allowed  themselves  to  be  baptized  with  their  prince, 
tarried  for  twelve  days  in  the  Saxon  camp.  On  the  eighth 
day  the  solemn  ceremony  of  the  chrism-loosing*  tookjplaoe 
at  Wedmore.  This  was  performed  by  the  Ealderman  lEaihel- 
noth*. 

The  meeting  of  the  two  kings  in  the  beginning  of  July  had 
yet  another  object.  Not  only  in  a  spiritual  manner  through 
this  baptism  was  a  way  to  be  opened  for  a  reunion  and  peace- 
ful intercourse  between  the  two  German  races,  but  a  worldly 
league  had  to  be  established  in  a  political  point  of  view. 
Wessex  was  fireed  from  the  Danes,  but  it  had  no  power  to 
drive  them  from  the  rest  of  England.  It  was  therefore  a 
wise  step  of  Alfred's  to  leave  the  baptized  sea-king  in  posses- 
sion of  those  English  lands  that  for  many  years  he  had  called 
his  own.  This  settlement  of  the  Danes  became  in  the  end  a 
real  blessing  to  the  island,  for  by  degrees  the  two  people 
became  bound  together  by  the  bonds  of  religion  and  com- 
merce.   At  Wedmore,  where  the  first  "West  Saxon  Witena- 

>  ChroD.  Sax.  a.  878,  iiL :  **  Wucan  **  seems  to  be  a  clerical  error. 

*  The  clorismal  was  a  white  linen  cloth,  pat  on  the  bead  when  the  rite  of 
baptism  was  performed,  and  taken  off  at  the  expiration  of  eight  days. 

*  Asser,  Octavo  die ;  chrism-Ibing,  Chron.  Sax. ;  cbrismatis  solntio,  Asaer 
nd  Florent.  Wigom.  are  undoubtedly  the  same  with  £thelwerd*8  **  dux  pariter 
iLethelnoth  ablait  post  laracmm  eundem  in  loco  Vnedmor,**  and  Gaiouir*B  **  ^ 
Wedmor  furent  deaaleez.** 
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gemot^  was  held  afl»r  the  time  of  oppression,  the  following 
arrangements  were  entered  into^.  Alfred  and  the  Weat 
Saxon  Witan  on  the  one  hand,  and  Guthorm  and  the  nobles 
and  inhabitants  of  East  Anglia  on  the  other,  agreed  that  the 
boundary  of  the  two  kingdoms  should  commence  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Thames,  run  along  the  river  Lea  to  its  source,  and  at 
Bedford  turn  to  the  right  along  the  Ouse  as  far  as  Watling 
Street.  According  to  this  arrangement,  there  fell  to  Alfred's 
share  a  considerable  portion  of  the  kingdom  of  Mercia,  which 
was  thereby  protected  from  the  invasions  of  the  Scandina- 
vians. The  remaining  part  of  this  treaty  comprehended  the 
foundations  of  the  laws  of  national  commerce,  which,  derived 
from  this  source,  were  received  in  common  by  both  nations ; 
the  Were-GFeld,  a  fine  for  murder,  was  also  confirmed,  and  a 
strict  judicial  inquiiy  instituted  into  other  points  of  dispute, 
of  which  many  must  have  existed  among  the  colonised  war* 
riors.  Under  the  successors  of  both  kings,  all  treaties  were 
subject  to  ecclesiastical  control.  On  the  twelfth  day  after  his 
baptism,  Guthorm  and  his  companions  took  leave  of  Alfred, 
who  loaded  them  with  rich  presents^.  The  Danish  king  led 
his  people  to  Cirencester,  where  he  remained  quietly  en- 
camped with  the  largest  portion  of  them  during  the  year 
879  ;  but  all  those  who  refused  to  become  Christians  received 
warning  to  depart  beyond  sea  under  the  command  of  the 
powerful  Hastmg^.  Conformably  to  the  tenor  of  the 
agreement,  the  whole  armv  ought  to  have  abandoned  that 
part  of  Mercia ;  but  Alfred  seems  to  have  had  neither  will 
nor  power  to  enforce  its  instant  removal.  There  was  work 
enough  for  him  at  home  in  re-establishiDg  all  that  had  been 
destroyed ;  and  the  re-uniting  of  the  many  ancient  bonds  and 
relations  which  had  been  torn  asunder,  cost  him  more  time 
and  trouble  than  the  fortunate  reconquering  of  his  country 

^  Kemble,  the  Saxons  in  England,  ii.  251,  assumes  this  as  certain, 

*  **  iElfredes  and  Gn'Snimes  frid  in.**    Ancient  Laws  and  Institates  of  England, 
ed.  Thorpe,  i.  151,  £ 

■  *  For  Asserts  **  Malta  et  optima  aedifida,"  Lappenberg  rightly  reads  **  b 
beneficia,"  The  Chron.  Sax.  also  says,  **  and  he  bine  midum  And  bis  geferaq 
mid  feo  weortade.**  Henric.  Hont. :  *'  Malta  manera.**  Simeon  Danehn. :  **  Malt* 
d«ia." 

*  Will.  Malmesb.  ii.  §  121 ;  and  in  the  same  words,  Elinand,  in  Alberich^ 
Chron.  a.  880,  ed.  Liebnitz. 
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had  done.  Gutborm  also,  who  had  played  so  great  and  sue* 
eessful  a  part  in  lawless  expeditions  by  sea  and  land,  could 
not  tame  nim self  down  immediately  to  lead  a  quiet  life  in  bia 
principality  as  a  Christian  ruler.  The  unappeasable  longing 
after  plunder  and  adventures  tempted  bim  as  strongly  aa 
ever,  and  be  still  hoped  to  gratify  it  in  some  mode  or  an-* 
otber. 

The  mighty  stream  in  which  the  northern  sea-warriors  at 
that  time  swept  over  the  whole  west  of  Europe  was  yet  by 
no  means  passed  by.  Many  bold  Vikings,  with  their  un-* 
governable  hordes,  filled  the  Christian  states  of  the  Continent^ 
and  their  weak  princes,  with  terror  and  dismay.  Here  and 
there,  truly,  the  heathens  sustained  a  complete  overthrow; 
but  experience  soon  showed  that  they  were  not  to  be  driven 
away  by  one  defeat.  Although  Alfred  had  chastised  and 
chased  them  from  his  dominions,  he  was  obliged  to  hold  him* 
self  in  constant  readiness  to  meet  fresh  assaults.  Yet  it 
seemed  as  thous;h  he  had  inspired  the  enemy  with  a  certain 
reverence  for  bun  by  his  speedily-won  victory,  for  a  large 
body  of  Danes,  which  in  879  had  sailed  up  the  Thames  and 
settled  at  Fulham,  at  the  end  of  winter  returned  to  the 
Netherlands.  Their  leader,  the  terrible  Hasting^,  who  had 
already  for  many  years  filled  the  Frank  ish  coast,  the  adjacent 
country,  and  even  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  with 
his  terrible  renown,  thought  it  advisable  to  seek  further 
plunder  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Carlovingians.  With  what 
interest  the  Saxons  at  that  time  watched  the  devastating  foot- 
steps of  their  adversaries,  is,  during  the  next  period,  evident 
by  the  short  notices  in  the  Chronicles.  The  land  of  the 
Pranks  suffered  fearfully  ;  beginning  at  Ghent,  the  ravaging 
army  poured  on  along  the  banks  of  the  rivers  Maas,  Scheldt, 
Somme,  and  Seine,  towards  the  interior ;  Cond6  and  Amiens 
were  laid  waste,  and  at  Haslo  and  Saucourt  decisive  battles 
were  fought^.  At  the  same  time  pirates  overspread  the 
seas,  and  Alfred,  anxious  for  the  swety  and  defence  of  his 

>  The  authorities  for  the  history  of  his  actioiM  are  collected  together  by  Lap- 
pen  berg,  p.  821,  n.  3.  It  seems  very  probable  to  me  that  Hasting  had  been  at 
Kthandune  and  Chippenham,  and  came  to  Fulham  from  Cirencester  by  sea. 

*  Chrai.  Sax.  a.  880  to  885 ;  with  which  may  be  compared  the  Frankitih  Hia- 
tnnos  of  Hincmar,  a.  880,  and  Annul.  Vedast.  A.  880,  Pertz  M.  G.  S.&  i 

h\ty  618. 
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country,  did  not  delay  to  set  out  himself,  with  the  few  ships 
he  possessed,  to  protect  his  shores  from  rohberj.  In  the  open 
Bea  he  met  and  gave  battle  to  four  Danish  transports ;  the 
Saxons  fought  bravely,  conquered  two  of  them,  and  slaughtered 
their  crews.  The  other  two  made  a  more  desperate  resist- 
ance, and  only  surrendered  to  the  king  when  their  defenders 
were  no  longer  able,  from  the  blows  and  wounds  they  had  re- 
ceived, to  hold  their  weapons^. 

How  did  the  baptized  Athelstan  reconcile  himself  to  his 
Tinwonted  state  of  peace,  when  he  heard  the  ancient  battle- 
cry  resounding  over  the  sea  ?  All  connexion  with  his  coun- 
trymen, whose  principal  strength  was  now  swarming  on  the 
Frisian  and  Frankisli  coasts,  was  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
broken  ofl*  by  his  adoption  of  Christianity.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  year  880,  he  went  with  his  army  into  East  Anglia, 
and  took  possession  of  the  dominions  assigned  to  him  by  the 
peace  of  Wedmore,  and  divided  the  lands  among  his  followers, 
But  the  change  from  a  wandering;  to  a  settled  life,  and  still 
more  the  transformation  of  the  old  sea-robber's  nature,  could 
not  be  effected  all  at  once.  Before  he  had  surrendered  to 
Alfred's  victorious  arms  and  abjured  heathenism,  Isembart, 
a  near  relation  of  the  Frankish  monarch,  and  who  had  been 
exiled,  owing  to  a  quarrel  with  his  king,  was  received  as  a 
guest  by  Guthorm,  and  accompanied  him  in  his  incursion  on 
the  west  of  England.  After  the  peace  was  concluded,  and 
its  arrangements  put  in  operation,  military  affairs  recalled 
Isembart;  and  Athelstan  made  no  scruple  of  joining  him  in 
his  expedition.  The  faithless  vassal  and  the  newly-baptized 
heathen  devastated  the  country  with  fire  and  sword,  as 
fiercely  as  the  last-comers  from  the  north,  until  at  last  they 
were  most  deservedly  vanquished  in  the  battle  of  Ludwig,  near 
Saucourt^.  Thereupon  Athelstan  probably  returned  at  once 
to  his  own  dominions  ;  but  when,  a  few  years  later,  some  of 

>  Cbron.  Sax.  a.  882. 

*  Gaido,  by  Albericb,  A.  881,  and  Cbron.  S.  Ricbarii,  ap«  Bouquet,  riiL  279. 
Tbe  traditionary  Gormo,  of  tbe  Saxo-Grammat.  lib.  ix. ;  and,  Gorm  bin  Enake, 
(Gorm  tbe  Enj^lidbman),  who  was  baptized  in  England,  Chronic.  Erici  Regis  ap. 
Langebek  Scriptt.  Rer.  Danic.  L  158;  Gurmnnd,  Wilb.  Malm.  ii.  §  121,  and 
Albericb;  and  Guaramund,  in  Cbron.  Rich,  are  certainly  one  and  tbe  sam* 
person.  Tbe  Anglo-Saxon  form  of  the  name  is  Gutbrum.  I  have  emplojedt 
with  Kemble,  Vbe  complete  Northern  Guporm,  t.  e,  tbe  Battle- worm. 
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the  vanquished  Northmen  appeared  on  the  coast  of  Kent, 
Alfred  suspected  that  the  ruler  of  East  Auglia  made  common 
cause  with  them.  In  the  summer  of  885  they  landed  near 
Bochester,  and  prepared  to  besiege  the  castle,  whilst  the^  stir* 
rounded  themselves  with  a  rampart.  The  ancient  inhabitants 
of  Kent  suffered  much  from  their  attacks.  They  were  still 
occupied  with  their  fortifications  when  Alfred  with  his  troops 
levied  in  Kent,  which  had  returned  to  its  old  allegiance 
since  the  victory  of  878,  advanced  to  oppose  these  aggres- 
sions. The  heathen  did  not  venture  to  make  a  stand  against 
him  from  their  ramparts  ;  but  made  a  hasty  retreat  to  their 
ships,  and  put  to  sea^.  Horses  and  prisoners  fell  to  the 
share  of  the  Saxons.  In  the  mean  while  Athelstan  and  his 
people  had  openly  broken  the  treaty  of  "Wedmore.  Their 
perjury  was  snown  by  the  fact  that  they  neglected  to  fill  up 
the  vacancies  which  occurred,  by  death  or  other  circum- 
stances, in  the  number  of  hostages  who  were  in  Alfred's 
power;  and  when  a  part  of  the  fleet  vanquished  at  Bo- 
Chester  arrived  at  Beamfleot  (Bemfleet),  in  Essex,  they  en- 
tered  into  alliance  with  it,  and  recommenced  their  former 
misdeeds'. 

Alfred,  who  still  remained  in  Kent,  assembled  and  manned 
all  his  available  naval  force  to  punish  the  faithless  Athel- 
stan, his  godson  and  sworn  ally,  for  his  broken  oath.  The 
fleet  received  instructions  to  show  no  mercy  to  the  East 
Saxon  and  Anglian  shores^,  but  to  treat  them  as  an  enemy's 
country,  and  to  do  them  all  possible  damage.  At  the 
mouth  of  the  Stour,  the  Saxons  met  sixteen  ships  of  the 
Viking ;  a  desperate  sea-fight  ensued,  and  the  I^orthmen—^ 
were  completely  defeated  and  put  to  the  sword.    Their 

>  Chron.  Sax.  Ethelwerd,  iv.  516,  Asser,  p.  483. 

'  Lappenberg,  p.  326,  n.  baa  endeayoared  to  connect  Ethel wenl,  W.  516,  where 
almost  every  word  presents  an  enigma,  with  Chron.  Smx.  a.  885 :  **  Se  here  on 
Eastenglnm  braee  frid  wi^  Aelfred  cjiiing.*'  His  judgment  is  far  preferable 
to  that  of  the  editor  of  the  Mon.  Hist  Brit.  p.  516,  n.  d.  who  thinks  that 
doubtful  period  originallj  belonged  to  the  year  894.  Ethel werd's  Chronicle 
especially  is  come  down  to  us  hi  a  most  deplorable  condition — it  cannot  poasibly 
hate  been  composed  in  such  barbarous  and  unintelligible  Latin. 

•Chron.  Sax.  885;  Asser,  483;  Florent.  i.  100;  the  "praedendi  causa"  of 
the  two  last  does  not  surprise  me ;  Alfred  had  every  right  to  allow  the  poasesson 
jf  those  prorinoes  to  be  pilhged,  as  soon  as  they  showed  tbcmsehes  inimicti 
to  bin. 
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vessels,  with  the  treasures  contained  in  thenij  were  carried 
off  bv  the  conquerors ;  but  as  they  were  about  to  leave  the 
moutk  of  the  nver,  on  their  return  home,  they  were  suddenly 
attacked  by  the  East  Anglian  and  other  Yikings,  with  a  navaJ 
force  superior  to  their  own,  and  saw  their  scarcely-won  vic- 
tory snatched  from  them.  The  results  of  this  misfortune 
might  have  been  very  important  to  Alfred  and  his  nation,  for 
Outhorm  seems  to  have  called  a  mighty  ally  to  his  aid, 
the  renowned  BoUo,  who  without  delay  hastened  across  the 
Channel  from  the  siege  of  Paris  to  his  old  companion  in  arms^ ; 
but  we  have  no  record  to  show  whether  or  not  the  quarrel 
'was  once  more  decided  by  force  of  arms;  according  to  con- 
temporary history,  England  now  enjoyed  for  many  years 

.  the  long-desired  blessing  of  being  free  from  the  attacks  of 
the  Danes.  Guthorm-Athelstan  remained  monarch  of  East 
Anglia  to  the  end  of  his  life,  and  conversion  made  rapid 

^ — strides  among  his  people  Alfred  lived  to  see  those  peace- 
ful and  civilising  plans  which  he  had  endeavoured  to  stt 
on  foot  by  this  arrangement  carried  out  with  success. 
But  the  king  had  to  exert  himself  in  another  district  also, 
to  repair  the  mischief  which  the  incursions  of  the  northern 
barbarians  had  caused,  and  to  endeavour  as  much  as  possible 
to  secure  to  the  original  G^erman  inhabitants  their  material 
and  spiritual  possessions.  That  part  of  Mercia  which,  after 
the  peace  of  Wedmore,  the  Danes  had  been  forced  to  eva- 
cuate, was  now  much  more  closely  bound  to  the  king- 
dom of  Wessex  than  East  Anglia,  yielded  by  Alfred  to 
Guthorm  under  a  very  loose  title.  Tlie  boundary-line,  with 
which  we  are  already  acquainted,  left  undecided  where  the 
independent  Anglo-Christian  population  of  the  north  of 
Mercia  joined  the  Scandinavian  heathen  colonists.  The 
strength  of  this  district,  which  formed  the  heart  of  England, 
lay  in  the  west,  especially  in  the  present  Worcestershire, 
which  since  the  time  of  their  arrival  had  been  inhabited  by 
the  powerful  Anglian  family  of  the  Hwiccas.     During  the 

1  This  accoant  depends  upon  Korman  authore  alone.  Dndo,  p.  78;  WiiL 
Gernet  ii.  4  (both  hj  Dacbeane);  Wace  Roman  de  Rou,  v.  13C4,  ft.  ed.  Pluqnet 
Lappenberg,  p.  327,  was  the  first  to  throw  light  on  the  iniM-onceptions  of  the 
historian  of  the  middle  ages,  who  asserts  a  treaty  to  have  been  concluded 
between  Rollo  and  Athelstan,  the  grandson  of  Alfred,  or  even  with  Alfrec 
liisself.  AUternii»,Abtan,  Athclstan,  mean  no  otlier  than  the  baptized  Gntbona 
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■OTerei^ly  of  the  Mercian  kings,  which  was  founded  on 
the  union  of  manj  distinct  territories,  this  district  had 
often  distinguished  itself  hj  the  bravery  of  its  people  imder 
the  command  of  leaders  nom  its  hereditaiy  royal  family. 
To  it  was  assigned  the  task  of  protecting  the  borders  oi 
Mercia  from  the  Celtic  Welsh,  and  it  must  therefore  hare 
been  of  the  greatest  use  to  Wessex  also,  until  the  time  when 
Wales  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  Cerdic.  Alfred 
willingly  recognised  this  service  as  soon  as  he  possessed  the 
power  to  do  so.  He  knew  how  to  reward  those  men  whose' 
assistance  had  enabled  his  family  to  retain  that  country. 
Ethelred  the  Ealderman,  and  hereditary  leader  of  the 
Hwiccas,  was  entrusted  with  the  viceroyship  of  the  whole  of 
Christian  Mercia,  and  became  closely  boimd  to  Alfred  by 
receiving  the  hand  of  his  daughter  Ethelfleda.  A  complete 
union  of  the  Anglian  and  Saxon  dominions  was  not  to  be 
thought  of  at  that  time ;  it  remained  for  William  the  Con- 
queror and  his  successors  to  destroy,  with  an  iron  hand,  the 
ancient  barriers  between  the  West  Saxon  and  Mercian  laws 
and  customs.  Ethelred,  on  the  departure  of  the  Danes  in  the 
year  880^,  began  to  work  in  his  capacity  of  prince  in  the  service 
of  his  liege.  He  assembled  the  Diet,  and  ratified  its  decrees, 
always  subject,  however,  to  the  approval  of  the  West  Saxon 
king.  Faithfully  and  steadily  Ethelred  performed  his  duties, 
and  restored  to  the  district  placed  under  his  command  that 
peace  and  quiet  which  had  long  been  strangers  to  it.  At 
his  side  stood  Werfrith,  the  excellent  Bishop  of  Worcester, 
who  laboured  with  equal  fidelity  in  his  vocation,  and  was 
bound  to  his  king  by  the  ties  of  a  common  love  of  activity. 
The  indc^tigablo  efibrts  of  both  these  men  are  indisputably 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  Scandinavian  influence  did 
not  penetrate  into  the  middle  of  England.  Their  endea- 
vours to  effect  this  end,  form  the  subject  of  the  following 
sections,  as  far  as  the  scanty  records  we  possess  of  their 
Hves  will  enable  us  to  investigate  them ;  together  with  the 
relation  of  the  different  military  events  which  followed  the 
departure  of  the  Danes,  and  an  attempt  to  show  in  what 
manner  our  Alfred  ruled  in  his  kingdom,  and  lived  in  his  home 
during  the  few  happy  years  of  pea<je. 

>  The  documents  are  in  Kemble,  n.  811,  a.  880,  mi.  v 
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V. 
▲LFBED'b  S77ICISK0T  IN  CHUBOH  AKD  STJLTB, 

~-  '^  Amidst  the  deepest  darkness  of  barbarism,"  writes  a  great 
historian  respecting  Alfred^,  *^  the  virtues  of  an  Antoninus,  the 
learning  and  valour  of  a  Ctesar,  and  the  lefi^islative  spirit  of  a 
Lycurgus,  were  manifested  in  this  patriotic  king."  And  we 
may  truly  look  in  vain,  either  in  the  historv  of  ancient  times, 
the  midcQe  ages,  or  modem  days,  for  a  similar  example  of  all 
these  beautiful  features  combining  in  such  perfect  harmony. 
Admiration  rises  to  astonishment  when  we  consider  how  tms 
man,  by  his  own  unassisted  efforts,  acquired  so  many  great 
and  varied  qualities,  whilst  during  nearly  the  whole  of  his 
life  he  had  to  combat  with  the  most  adverse  circumstances. 
On  this  account  a  comparison  with  Frederic  the  G-reat  oi 
Charlemagne  does  not  go  far  in  enabling  us  to  form  a  correc 
idea  of  this  distinguished  Eling  of  Wessex, 

We  have  already  seen  how,  with  the  courage  of  a  CiBsap, 
with  true  German  endurance  in  time  of  need,  and  valour  iu 
critical  moments,  Alfred  struggled,  ventured,  and  won ;  how, 
when  the  days  of  trial  and  suffering  were  past,  he  laid  with 
his  sword  the  foundations  of  a  happier  future  for  his  island. 
Now  he  opposed  the  enemy  with  totally  different  weapons : 
that  which  nad  been  conquered  b^  the  sword  could  only  be 
4)rotected  by  a  higher  state  of  civilisation.  There  is  much 
that  is  very  appropriate  in  the  comparison  with  Lycurgus, 
especially  m  reference  to  the  political  condition  of  England 
at  that  time ;  but  the  image  is  too  vague  and  remote.  We 
must  rather,  as  we  proceed  occasionally  cast  a  glance  at  the 
connected  and  contemporary  nations  oi  the  Continent. 

As  in  the  extensive  territories  governed  by  the  successors 
of  Charlemagne,  a  number  of  Teutonic  families  had  united  to 
form  a  greai  state  upon  the  basis  of  a  conquered  people,  so 
in  England,  after  the  lapse  of  centuries,  the  union  of  many 
German  and  Celtic  tribes  under  one  general  head  had  been 
at  last  effected.    But  scarcely  had  the  numerous  small  states 

>  GibboDf  in  the  **  Outlines  of  the  History  of  the  World—MtscelUneons  Worki, 
Wu  Srd  ed.  ISU,"  written  in  bis  youth,  and  well  worthy  of  attention. 
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entered  into  this  union  when  they  sustained  a  sudden  and 
severe  shock  from  barbarians  allied  to  them  bj  descent,  whose 
long-continued  hostility  threatened  them  with  destruction* 
That  which  had  befallen  the  Franks,  chiefly  owin^  to  the  con- 
quests of  Bollo  in  Neustria,  the  dividing  of  their  monarchy 
into  many  single  governments  under  powerful  dukes  and 
barons,  would  unquestionably  have  followed  in  England,  and 
centuries  must  have  elapsed  before  the  country  would  have  re- 
covered its  unity.  Nothing  but  Alfred's  patriotism,  courage, 
and  foresight,  joined  to  the  brilliant  successes  of  his  heirs, 
w^ould  have  sufficed  to  avert  the  consequences  of  the  north- 
em  invasion  from  the  Saxon  people,  until  the  period  when 
the  old  Berserker  fury,  cooled  by  the  influence  of  the  Ro- 
mish Church,  admitted  of  a  beautiful  combination  of  the  two 
elements. 

What  were  now  the  principles  which  guided  Alfred  in  his 
labours  ?  He  must  have  painfully  experienced  the  collapse 
of  that  political  fabric  of  wnich  his  ^ndfather  had  been  so  ^ 
proud,  and  the  stability  of  which  his  father's  actions  had 
tended  to  undermine.  Was  it  not  natural,  now  that  the  . 
kingdom  was  placed  in  other  circumstances,  and  rescued  ', 
from  its  former  evil  condition,  to  hold  the  reins  of  government 
more  tightly  than  before,  and  out  of  the  loose  political  rela* 
tions  to  create  a  well-compacted  state  ?  The  scanty  records 
that  have  descended  to  us  through  so  many  centuries  show  ^ 
that  Alfred  did  endeavour  to  take  a  step  oi  this  kind.  In-  ^ 
deed,  the  hero  has  lately  been  reproachea  with  having  despo* 
ticaUy  attempted  to  narrow  the  ancient  liberties  of  his  people. 
This  is  not  the  place  to  refute  such  a  charge,  which  must  be 
met  by  remembering  the  higher  necessity  which  at  that  time 
was  at  work  in  all  the  great  Teutonic  nimilies,  uniting  and 
oentralising  them  under  one  mighty  leader.  What  in  our 
time  is  comprehended  in  the  term  freedom,  is  indeed  as  far 
removed  as  heaven  from  earth,  from  the  independence  of  a 
few  half-civilised  communities,  and  in  the  progress  of  history 
it  has  been  frequently  promoted  even  by  tyrants.  Did  Alfred 
at  any  time  act  more  despotically  than  Charlemagne,  Otho  I., 
or  Henry  III.,  whose  judicious  and  stringent  measures  all 
admire  r  On  the  contrary,  we  recognise  with  pleasure  the 
mild,  but  on  that  account  not  less  eflective  method,  by  which 
he  undertook  to  change  the  existing  relations  of  men  aiid 
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things,  and  thus  to  prepare  for  a  better  and  totally  different 
-^  polity  than  that  of  his  ancestors.  His  innovations  were  more 
of  an  ethical  than  of  a  political  nature :  it  excites  astonish- 
ment, that  after  the  dissolution  of  all  political  ties  he  &21owed 
the  national  constitution  to  remain  so  nearly  in  its  former 
state  ;  whilst,  with  a  view  to  the  welfare  of  his  people,  and 
with  a  correct  perception  of  the  dangers  that  threatened,  he 
took  that  path  of  moral  education  in  which  no  other  prince, 

1 even  amongst  those  called  "  the  great,"  had  ventured  to  tread 

with  such  decision  and  energy.  But  before  this  assertion 
can  be  verified,  it  will  be  necessary  to  glance  at  the  condition 
of  the  country,  and  at  Alfred's  activity  in  its  restoration. 

"We  have  already  briefly  considered  the  public  condition  of 
the  Anglo-Saxons  under  Ethelwulf.  By  the  attack  of  the 
Danes,  the  Cerdician  kingdom  had  been  brought  to  the  very 
verge  of  ruin.  After  it  was  saved  from  annihilation  by  Alired, 
but  little  change  took  place  in  its  component  parts. 

He  had  indeed  lost  the  supremacy  over  the  states  on  the 
isast  coast ;  under  Egbert  it  had  never  been  very  definite, 
but  now  by  the  conversion  and  settlement  of  GKithorm  it 
was  in  some  measure  restored.  The  three  other  territories 
which  composed  the  kingdom  of  Wessex  remained  as  before. 
Mercia,  wnich  was  the  first  to  succumb  to  the  northern 
hordes,  had  ceased  to  be  an  independent  kingdom  ;  and  when 
a  great  part  of  the  district  fell  as^ain  into  .^Jfred*s  power  by 
the  treaty  of  Wedmore,  he  instituted  a  government  differ- 
ing essentially  from  that  of  his  other  provinces.  Kent  and 
its  dependencies  had  become  a  prey  to  the  enemy  at  the  first 
attack — for  the  nature  of  the  country  presented  no  means 
of  defence.  But  when  the  conquerors  were  obliged  to 
cross  the  Thames,  there  was  no  Question  of  again  making 
this  an  independent  state.  The  old  traditions  of  the  Jutish 
princes  had  ceased  to  be  repeated  by  the  people,  but  law 
and  custom  remained  unchanged  so  long  as  one  peculiar 
blood  ran  immixed  in  their  veins.  Alfred  did  not  think  of 
interfering  with  this  nationality:  it  had  characterised  his 
mother,  and  the  rulers  of  the  country  had  never  made  any 
stand  against  it. 

The  custom  of  appointing  the  Crown-Prince  of  Wessex  to 
the  sovereignty  of  Kent  had  been  abolished  in  the  reign 
of  Alfred's   brother ;   the   annexation  of  this  district  to 
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Wesaex  was  already  much  more  complete  than  that  of 
Mercia.  The  ancient  provinces  longest  withstood  the  general 
puin ;  and  it  wa«  from  the  most  westerly  district,  which  had 
scarcely  ceased  to  be  Celtic,  and  where  the  Saxon  plough 
bad  turned  but  shallow  furrows,  that  the  common  deliverance 
proceeded.  "Wessex  now  once  more  formed  the  centre  of 
the  kingdom,  the  unstable  Britons  returned  to  their  former 
allegiance,  and  never,  so  long  as  the  Saxon  hero  lived,  did 
they  venture  on  an  insurrection ;  never,  by  union  with  the 
Scandinavians,  did  they  threaten  to  become  dangerous  to 
their  conqueror. 

Little  IS  known  of  the  mode  in  which  Alfred  governed 
these  lands,  where,  although  they  were  not  extensive,  and 
the  nature  of  the  country  presented  but'  slight  obstacles,  so 
much  difference  existed  in  origin,  language,  manners,  and 
customs.  The  authorities  mention  many  earls,  as  Ethelnoth, 
Eidderman  of  Somerset,  Ethelhelm  of  "Wilts,  Ethelbald  of 
Kent,  but  their  activity  is  by  no  means  to  be  compared  with 
that  of  earlier  rulers,  who  nourished  in  the  time  of  Ethel- 
wulf.  They  seem  to  have  been  merely  officers  of  the  court 
— ^their  former  hereditary  sovereignty  over  their  particular 
districts  begins  to  disappear.  No  Ealstan  is  seen  amongst 
the  superior  clergy ;  however  distinguished  some  individuals 
may  have  been  with  whom  Al£*ed  fiUed  his  episcopal  sees,  he 
never  allowed  them  any  further  participation  in  the  actual 
affairs  of  state  than  appertained  te  their  offices.  These  are 
sufficiently  distinct  indications  as  to  the  progressive  state  of 
the  royal  prerogative ;  as  Alfred  alone  was  able  to  free  his 
country,  so  he  was  the  principal  also  in  reaping  the  iruit  of 
his  success. 

There  is  nothing  which  implies  any  violent  proceeding. 
It  was  natural  that  the  common  welfare  shoula  require  a 
firmer  bond,  and  this  bond  could  only  be  cemented  by  those 
hands  which  had  so  valiantly  wielded  the  sword.  The  people 
made  no  complaint  of  any  infringement  on  their  rights 
they  rather  in  later  days,  when  the  yoke  of  the  haughty 
Conqueror  weighed  heavily  upon  them,  remembered  nieir 
"  Darling"  with  undiminished  affection,  and  gratefully  as- 
cribed to  him  (it  may  be  unjustly)  every  advantage,  every 
beneficial  arrangement  which  they  continued  to  enioy.  From 
this  feeling  arose  the  assertion  made  in  the  twelfth  century, 
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tbat  Alfred  first  divided  the  country  into  Bbires,  hundred^ 
and  tithings^.  But  these  divisions  had  existed  from  the  fin^ 
settlement  of  the  Germanic  race  in  England,  and  fotmed  the 
peculiar  basis  of  the  state,  only  in  Alfred's  time  their  limits 
were  distinctly  fixed,  and  on  account  of  the  localisation  of 
their  political  and  social  relations,  the  ancient  communities 
of  the  Mark  and  the  Gra  fell  into  decay. 

It  may  be  supposed  that  Alfi^d,  after  the  spoliation  of 
public  and  private  property,  re-arranged  the  boundaries,  al- 
though the  assertion  that  he  caused  a  formal  survey  and 
measurement  of  the  lands  to  be  made,  seems  to  have  been 
taken  from  the  History  of  the  Doomsday  Book^. 

In  the  time  of  Alfred,  the  way  was  at  least  prepared  (or 
another  important  change — the  separation  of  the  judicature 
firom  the  government.  Hitherto,  the  earl  and  the  prefect 
had  administered  justice  in  their  own  districts,  and  the  king 
in  the  Witenagemot ;  but  it  seems  that  at  that  time  specie 
judges  were  appointed,  besides  the  officers  of  state  and  gover- 
nors of  the  provinces^.  The  ranks  of  the  earl  and  prefect 
remained  the  same  as  before ;  but  they  were  enjomed  to 
watch  more  strictly  over  the  public  affairs  of  their  districts, 
and  especially  over  the  means  of  defence  and  the  military 
preparations*. 

Ill  the  council  of  the  nation,  the  Witenagemot,  the  affiurs 
of  the  community  were  discussed  and  arranged  according  to 
ancient  custom.  The  district  tribunals  were  uke^^ise  suffered 
to  continue,  although  with  the  limited  power  of  the  earl  their 
importance  became  much  lessened. 

Amongst  the  Saxons  and  Angles,  the  Witenagemot  was  no 
longer  confined  to  one  particular  season  of  the  year ;  no  men- 
tion is  made  of  a  March  or  May  sitting  of  the  council,  but  as 

I  Vide  the  Norraans,  Iiignlph.  p.  S70,  and  Will.  Malmesb.  ii  122.  Asser  men* 
tioDs  nothing  of  the  kind. 

*  This  question  b  admirsblj  handled  bj  Kemble,  the  Saxons  in  England,  L 
147,  248. 

*  Docnments  of  884,  in  Smith*s  Bede,  p.  771,  whose  authenticity  is,  however, 
questionable.  We  shall  have  to  speak  afterwards  of  the  '*  Jndices*^  of  Asser, 
Ingulph.  p.  870,  is  of  some  importance.  He  sajs :  **  Praefectos  vero  provinciarum 
(qui  antea  vicedomini)  in  duo  officia  divisit,  id  est  in  judices,  quos  nunc  justiciazioi 
tocamus,  et  in  vice  coroites,  qui  adhuc  idem  nomen  retmenL" 

«  Perhaps  this  is  meant  by  **  custodes  r^gni  ooostituit,"  Soger  de  Weniorer,  i 

let. 
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ojtcn  as  circumstances  required,  nobles  and  freemen  were 
accustomed  to  meet  their  king  at  bis  vill,  or  at  some  other 
suitable  place  near  at  hand,  to  take  counsel  together.  We 
know  of  onlj  two  West  Saxon  Witenagemots  being  held  in 
Alfred^s  reign.  In  878  the  contract  was  concluded  with 
Guthorm  at  Wedmore,  in  presence  of  the  Witan ;  and  be- 
tween the  years  880  and  885,  a  meeimg  of  the  royal  council 
took  place  at  Langedene,  when  King  EthelwulTs  arranp;e- 
ment  of  the  inheritance  was  ratified,  and  Alfred's  disposition 
of  his  estates  approved^.  These  prove  satisfactorily  how  much 
tjbe  power  of  the  king  differed  from  that  of  the  Normans  and 
Flantagenets,  whose  usurpations  roused  that  free,  popular 
spirit,  so  carefully  fostered  by  Alfred,  to  carry  on  the  vic- 
torious conflicts  which  residted  in  the  formation  of  parlia* 
ments.  Alfred  never  did  more  than  the  necessities  of  the 
country  required  from  him ;  in  the  south  of  England,  steps 
had  been  taken  towards  centralisation  long  before  his  time. 
He  did  not  attempt  to  restore  that  which  had  fallen  into 
decay,  and  which  would  have  acquired  fresh  strength  by  union ; 
wherever  he  found  any  vitality  in  the  old  arrangements,  he 
infused  new  energy  into  them ;  he  even  allowed  some  parts 
of  the  kingdom  to  remain  divided.  It  is  wonderful  to  reflect 
on  all  the  important  changes  which  the  constitution  of  Ghreat 
Britain  has  undergone  in  the  course  of  its  development. 

An  essential  point  in  the  barrier  between  Wessex  and  Mercia 
continued  to  exist.  Language  and  custom  still  maintained  a 
^vision  between  the  Anglian  and  Saxon  population,  and  a 
part  of  Mercia  yet  gave  ^egiance  to  a  native  race  of  princes. 
These  are  the  reasons  of  the  separate  government  of  that 
province,  and  the  elevated  position  assumed  by  the  Ealder* 
man  Ethelred.  He  appears  as  viceroy,  governor,  and  ruler 
of  the  kingdom  of  Mercia^.  His  wife  Ethelfleda,  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Alfred,  was  on  a  perfect  equality  with  him  in 
rank,  and  even  in  political  consequence ;  in  accordance  with 
the  ancient  Mercian  usage,  she  was  not  onlv  the  wife  of  the 

Erince  (cwen),  but  was   herself  endowea  with  power  as 
idy  (hlsefdige).     But  as  Burhred's  marriage  haa  already 

I  Kemble  Cod.  DipL  No.  814,  and  Saxom  in  England,  U.  251. 

«  "Sabregulua,"  Florent.  i.  118.  Even  "  rex,"  Ethelwerd,  iv.  518.  "Mef 
clonim  gentis  duoitnm  gnbemans  proccirator,  in  dominio  regni  Mercionun,"  Cod 
PipL  No.  1066, 1068.   Bat  also  ^^  comes,"  Asser,  p.  489,  and  Florent  L  101. 
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testified  the  union  which  subsisted  between  the  two  states,  so 
Ethelred  and  Ethelfleda  indicate  the  progress  of  a  closer  con-> 
nexion,  for  they  are  not  invested  with  the  royal  title.  Alfred 
himself  is  called  King  of  Mercia.  Nothinc;  was  there  effected 
without  his  consent ;  every  decree,  gift,  and  exchange,  required 
^s  ratification.  As  far  as  we  know,  there  was  never  any 
misunderstanding  or  disagreement  between  Alfred  and  his 
earl ;  and  this  arose  from  the  strictlv  honourable  character  of 
.the  son-in-law,  as  well  as  firom  the  close  relationship  between 
them.  Ethelred  was  devoted  body  and  soul  to  his  lord  and 
king ;  he  entered  with  perfect  sympathy  into  all  Alfred's  wise 
•thoughts  and  schemes,  and  never  sought  to  gratify  his  own 
iimbition  at  the  expense  of  the  general  imanimity. 

A  fortunate  circumstance  permits  us  to  gain  a  deeper  in- 
•sight  into  the  affairs  of  Mercia  than  is  possible  with  regard 
to  "Wessex.  The  documents  relating  to  Ethelred*s  govern- 
ment are  more  numerous,  and  afford  far  more  interesting 
details,  than  those  which  treat  of  Alfred.  In  many  of  the 
documents  containing  the  resolutions  and  decisions  of  the 
Mercian  council,  special  mention  is  made  of  Alfred.  A 
Witenagemot  over  which  Ethelred  presided,  was  held  at  Eis- 
borough  in  the  year  883.  Another  took  place  in  888  ;  in  896 
a  full  assembly  met  at  Gloucester,  and  there  is  another,  the 
date  of  which  is  not  so  exactly  stated.  Soon  after  Ethel- 
red's  accession^,  a  council  was  called  concerning  the  arrange- 
ment of  some  property  held  by  Bishop  Werfrith.  The  man- 
ner and  form  of  the  proceedmgs,  and  the  persons  who  were 
authorised  to  take  part  in  them,  are  all  described  in  a  docu- 
ment evidently  prepared  at  Gloucester,  the  remaining  con- 
tents of  which  deserve  to  be  translated  from  the  original 
Baxon,  as  a  specimen  of  the  method  of  managing  affairs.  It 
runs  thus : 

"In  the  name  of  Christ  our  Lord  and  Saviour.  Afte^ 
eight  hundred  and  ninety-six  years  had  passed  since  his  birth, 
in  the  fourteenth  Indiction,  the  Ealderman  Ethelred  sum- 
moned the  Mercian  Witan,  bishops,  nobles,  and  all  his  forces', 
to  appear  at  Gloucester ;  and  this  he  did  with  the  knowledge 

I  Vide  Kemble,  tm  Saxons  m  England,  iL  251 ;  and  Cod.  DipL  No.  1066, 
106S,  1078,  1075;  827. 

*  ^  Bisceopas  and  aldermen,  and  all  his  dOgutSe  ;**  the  last  word  oorrectl?  exc 
presses  the  idea  of  power  in  the  Diiddle  ages,  t.  e.  military  strength. 
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and  approbation  of  King  Alfred*  There  thej  took  counsel 
together  how  they  might  the  most  justly  govern  their  com- 
munity before  God  and  the  world,  and  many  men,  clergy  as 
well  as  laity,  consulted  together  respecting  the  lands,  and 
tnany  other  matters  which  were  laid  heiore  them.  Then  Bishop 
W^mrith  spoke  to  the  assembled  Witan,  and  declared  that 
all  forest  land  which  belonged  to  Wuduceastre,  and  the  re- 
venues of  which  King  Ethelbald  once  bestowed  on  Worcester 
for  ever,  should  henceforth  be  held  by  Bishop  Werfrith  for 
wood  and  pasture ;  and  he  said  that  the  revenue  should  be 
taken  partly  at  Bislege,  partly  at  Aefeningas,  partly  at 
Scorranstane,  and  partly  at  Thombyri^,  according  as  ne  chose. 
Then  all  the  Witan  answered  that  the  Church  must  make 
good  her  right  as  well  as  others.  Then  Efhelwald  (Ealder- 
man  ?)  spoke :  he  would  not  oppose  the  right,  the  Bishops 
Aldberht  and  Alhun  had  already  negotiated  hereon,  he  womd 
at  all  times  grant  to  each  church  her  allotted  portion.  So  he 
benevolently  yielded  to  the  bishops'  claim,  and  commanded  his 
vassal  Ecglaf  to  depart  with  WiJifhun,  the  priest  of  the  place 
(Gloucester? — ^properly,  the  inhabitant  of  the  place).  An4 
he  caused  all  the  boundaries  to  be  surveyed  by  them,  as  he 
read  them  in  the  old  books,  and  as  King  Ethelbald  had  for- 
merly marked  them  out  and  granted  them.  But  Ethelwald 
still  desired  from  the  bishops  and  the  diocese,  that  they 
should  kindly  allow  him  and  nis  son  Alhmund  to  enjoy  the 
profits  of  the  land  for  life ;  they  would  hold  it  only  as  a  loan, 
and  no  one  might  deprive  them  of  any  of  the  rights  of  pas- 
ture, which  were  granted  to  him  at  Langanhrycge  at  the 
time  when  God  gave  him  the  land.  And  l^helwald  declared 
that  it  would  be  always  against  Gx>d'8  favour  for  any  one 
to  possess  it  but  the  lord  of  that  church  to  whom  it  had 
been  relinquished,  with  the  exception  of  Alhmund ;  and  that 
he,  during  nis  life,  would  maintam  the  same  friendly  spirit  of 
co-operation  with  the  bishop.  But  if  it  ever  happened  that 
Alhmund  should  cease  to  recognise  the  a^eement,  or  if  he 
should  be  pronounced  unworthy  to  keep  the  land,  or  thirdly, 
if  his  end  should  arrive,  then  tie  lord  of  the  church  should 
enter  into  possession,  as  the  Mercian  Witan  had  decided 
at  their  assembly,  and  pointed  out  to  him  in  the  books. 
This  took  place  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Ealdermao 
Etheked,  of  Ethelfleda,  of  the  Ealdermen  Ethulf;  EtheHerth, 
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a;nd  AJhhelm,  of  the  PriestB  Ednoth,  Elfrsed,  Werfertli,  and 
Ethelwald,  of  his  own  kinsmen,  Ethelstan  and  Ethelhun,  and 
likewise  of  Alhmund  his  own  son.  And  so  the  priest  of  the 
pkce  and  Ethelwald's  vassal  rode  over  the  land,  first  to  Gin- 
nethlsBge  and  Boddimbeorg,  then  to  Smececumb  and  Sen- 
^etlege,  then  to  Heardanlege  also  called  Dryganleg,  and  as 
rar  as  Little  Ksegleslege  and  the  land  of  Ethelferth.  So 
Ethelwald*8  men  pointed  out  to  him  the  boundaries  as  they 
were  defined  and  shown  in  the  ancient  books^." 

Bishop  Werfrith,  who  has  been  before  mentioned,  was  the 
highest  ecclesiastical  dignitary  of  Mercia ;  he  took  the  prin- 
cipal part  in  the  discussions  of  the  Witenagemot  relative  to 
his  peculiar  affairs,  and  also  assumed  a  more  important  posi- 
tion with  regard  to  the  arrangement  of  secular  matters  than 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  seems  to  have  done  at  that 
time  in  Wessex.  A  number  of  documents  arranging  dona- 
tions and  inheritances,  testify  his  zealous  adhesion  to  ter- 
ritorial rights  and  tenures,  and  his  ea^^er  desire  to  extend 
the  possessions  of  the  see  of  "Worcester? 

The  resolutions  made  at  Gloucester  were  also  signed  by 
!Bthelfleda,  who  probably  sat  on  the  throne  with  her  husbana. 
There  appear  to  have  been  ealdermen  who  took  the  highest 
rank  amongst  the  lay  counsellors ;  as  in  Wessex  they  ruled 
over  single  districts,  but  had  no  power  over  life  and 
deed^.  There  was  a  careful  distinction  made  between  them 
and  the  rest  of  the  assembly,  which  consisted  of  free 
landowners,  to  whom  a  full  participation  in  the  general 
government  was  assigned.  The  clergy  seem  to  have  been 
completely  divided  firom  the  laity ;  two  bishops  attended  the 
meeting  —  they  were  ranked  next  to  "Weraith,  and  pro- 
bably Med  the  sees  of  Hereford  and  Lichfield.  This  Witen- 
agemot presents  a  much  more  cogiplete  form  than  any  of 
the  previous  ones  in  the  history  of  Wessex.  Li  particular 
instances  the  mutual  relations  of  the  Buler,  the  rossessor, 
and  the  Server,  were  very  similar  in  Wessex  and  Mercia, 
and  a  closer  inspection  of  the  laws  will  bring  this  more 
evidently  before  us. 

I  God.  Dipl.  No.  1078. 

•  Cod.  DipL  Not.  805,  815,  825,  827,  1071. 

•  Tbtir  names  are  giren  in  Cod.  Dipl.  Noe.  1066, 106& 
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It  ^  as  a  circumstance  of  CTeat  couaequence  to  Mercia,  that 
London,  the  old  commercial  mart  of  the  island,  lay  within 
its  jurisdiction,  on  the  extreme  south-eastem  boundary  of 
the  territory  which  had  been  arranged  bv  the  treaty  of  W  ed- 
moire.  In  the  year  88G,  Alfred  formally  installed  the  Earl 
tf  Mercia  as  governor  of  London,  after  the  place  had  been 
rebuilt^,  and  rendered  once  more  habitable,  for  it  had  .often 
suffered  seyerely  from  fire  and  pillage,  and  the  ravages  of  the 
Danes.  Alfred  must  have  laid  siege  to  London  before 
accomplishing  this,  for  a  troop  of  Northmen  yet  occupied 
the  rums ;  and  when  all  those  Angles  and  Saxons  who  nad 
either  been  dispersed  by  flight,  or  for  long  years  had  groaned 
in  the  service  of  the  Danes,  again  returned  under  his  rule, 
the  king  himself  led  them  to  the  restoration  of  their  only 
important  city'.  And  this  name  was  then  appropriate  to 
London  exclusively,  according  to  our  present  ideas.  Although 
there  is  no  information  given  concerning  its  commerce  and 
wealth  imtil  the  following  century,  yet  from  its  former  im- 
portance in  the  days  of  British  and  Bopian  power,  frx)m  its 
subsequent  rapid  elevation,  and  from  its  incomparable  advan- 
tages of  situation,  we  may  gather  that  it  contamed  a  popula- 
tion which  industriously  exported  the  country's  produce, 
wool  and  com,  and  that  foreigners  from  various  continental 
nations  brought  their  goods  to  this  great  port,  which  was 
destined  to  become  the  greatest  in  the  world.  "What  other 
towns  could  at  that  time  compete  with  London  ?  In  Exeter, 
Dorchester,  "Wareham,  Dover,  and  other  places  near  the 
coast,  a  maritime  trade  was  perhaps  carried  on ;  but  pros- 
perity was  only  beginning  to  dawn  on  these  and  on 
other  towns  in  the  interior  of  the  island,  many  of  which, 
such  as  Sherborne,  "Winchester,  Canterbury,  "Worcester, 
and  Gloucester,  were  indebted  for  the  few  advantages  they 
had  acquired,  to  ecclesiastical  influences,  or  the  occasional 
presence  of  the  court,  which  latter  circumstance  gave  birth 
to  the  towns  of  £eading,  Chippenham,  "Wantage,  and 
others.  It  is  true,  that  in  many  places  the  almost  impreg- 
nable  Boman  walls,  by  aflbrding  protection  against  the 

*  Ajuer,  p.  489 :  **  Loodoniam  civitatein  honorifice  restanrayit  et  habitabdeq 
factt,  quain  genero  suo  Aetheredo  Merciotam  comiti  commecdaTit  aenrandam. 
ChroD.  Stiju  Florent.  I  101 ;  Ethelwerd,  iv.  517. 
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Scanditiaviaiis,  tended  to  OTeroome  the  dislike  the  Grennans 
feijb  to  living  in  cities.  Each  nation  altematelj  besieged,  ot 
took  shelter  behind,  these  ramparts.  A  more  extensive  com- 
merce, and  an  increasing  magnificence  in  the  royal  court  and 
the  palaces  of  the  bishops,  were  the  first  agents  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  English  maritime  and  inland  cities.  During 
Alfred's  reign  this  development  of  so  important  a  branch  of 
civil  life  was  very  evident.  But  his  people,  nobles  and  com- 
moners, poor  and  rich,  still  preferred  forest  and  plain  to 
places  fenced  and  walled ;  and  the  corn-field  and  the  pasture 
were  sources  of  more  profit  to  them  than  the  inhospitable 
sea. 

Still  the  king  and  his  household  liad  no  fixed  residence; 
Like  his  forefathers,  he  journeyed  from  one  royal  fortress  to 
another,  as  circumstances  guided.  We  gain  the  most  certain 
information  of  Alfred's  presence  in  particular  localities  when- 
ever military  affairs  caUed  him  to  a  post  of  dulr.  In  the 
summer  of  897  he  was  at  Winchester,  which,  under  his  suc- 
cessors, became  a  capital  ci^^.  According  to  one  document, 
he  staved  at  a  place  called  WulfJEimere,  in  the  year  898.  In 
tiie  follovring  year  he  had  an  interview  with  Earl  Ethelred, 
Archbishop  Plegmund,  and  Bishop  Werfrith*,  at  Celchyth ; 
frx>m  his  signature  to  Mercian  documents  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed that  he  was  present  at  the  councils  then  held  in  that 
province. 

The  signature  of  the  king  was  either  simply  "Eex,"  or  "Hex 
Saxonum,"  or  "  Dei  gratia  rex  Saxonum.''  His  court  already 
represented  the  increasing  power  and  splendour  of  the  king- 
dom ;  it  may  be  plainly  seen  how  state  officers  began  to  arise 
from  the  former  nobles  of  the  country,  how  the  two  are  occa- 
sionally blended  together,  and  how  the  dignities  peculiarly 
connected  with  the  court  at  last  assume  a  definite  form.  In 
different  years  we  learn  the  names  of  individual  ealdermen 
(duces) ;  these  are,  besides  Ethelred  the  inferior  sovereign, 
Jithelhelm  of  Wiltshire,  Beocca,  Ethelwald,  Ethelnoth  from 
a  Mercian  district,  Ceolwulf,  Ceolmund  of  Kent,  Wulfred  of 
Hampshire,  Beorhtwulf  of  Essex,  Ordulf,  Wullaf,  Qaruif, 
Byrhtnoth,  who  no  longer  as  of  old  governed  their  particular 
provinces,  only  one  here  and  there  among  them  appears  to 

1  ChroD.  Sax.  A.  897.  *  Cod.  Dipl.  No.  2H  1047. 
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jiave  been  invested  with  the  title  and  employed  in  the  serrice 
of  the  king.  Thus  Ethelhelm,  Ealderman  of  Wilts,  Ealder- 
inan  Beocca :  Sighelm,  and  Athelstan,  of  whose  rank  nothing 
exact  is  known,  were  charged  with  missions  to  Borne.  There 
are  also  two  other  nobles,  Wulfired  and  Ethelred,  who  do  nof; 
bear  the  title  of  either  thane  or  ealderman^.  In  the  year  892 
Elfric  is  called  a  royal  treasurer  (thesaurarius,  hordere,  vide 
Athelstan,  legg.  i.  8),  in  897  Egwulf  is  said  to  be  a  marshfd 
(strator  regis,  cyninges  horsPegn),  in  892  Sigewulf  is  desigr 
nated  a  cup-bearer  (pincema,  byrel  ?  vide  Beowulf,  v.  2816, 
Cod.  Ezon.  161,  8) ;  all  three  filled  the  highest  offices  about 
Alfred.  Lucumon  is  called  the  king's  reeve.  Boyal  thanes  wer9 
a  kind  of  inferior  chiefs  under  the  ealderman,  as  Eadulf  oi 
Sussex.  Ethelferth  was  termed  the  king's  neat-herd*.  A  cer- 
tain Beomwulf  was  burgrave  of  Winchester.  Wultric,  who  had 
been  marshal  before  Egwulf,  and  died  in  897,  held  at  the  same 
time  the  office  of  Wealhgerefa,  or  Welsh  reeve,  which  most 
probably  consisted  in  the  superintendence  and  jurisdiction  of 
the  dependant  Britons  who  might  be  found  in  Alfred's  service, 
and  particularly  on  his  lands  in  the  west  of  the  kingdom^ 
Although  these  few  accounts  are  very  meagre,  yet  they  aid  us 
in  gaining  a  correct  idea  of  the  life  which  Alfred  led  as  king. 
But  his  efficiency  as  a  monarch  was  of  much  greater  and 
more  recognised  importance  in  legislation  ;  it  was  here  that 
he  endeavoured  to  give  a  moral  education  to  his  people,  and 
to  establish  entirely  new  principles  on  the  foundation  of  the 
old  ones.  His  well*preserved  code  of  laws  gives  the  mosi 
accurate  and  valuable  material  for  an  inquiry  into  this  subject. 
The  idea  has  been  long  since  formed  that  Alfred  was  in  the 
truest  sense  of  the  word  peculiarly  the  legislator  of  his  people ; 
we  are  told  that  "  amidst  the  tumult  of  arms  and  the  din  of 
warlike  instruments^"  he  found  time  to  complete  this  great 
work.    We  know  however,  that  during  many  years  of  h^ 

1  Kemble,  the  Saxons  in  England,  iL  128,  with  quotations  from  Florence;  Cod. 
Dipl.  No.  1065. 
•  «  Cod.  DipL  No.  820. 

>  "  Cynges  geneat,"  Chron.  Sax.  A.  897. 
'  *  Chron.  Sax.  iL  897 ;  with  which  compare  Kembie,  Saxons,  iL  178,  179. 

*  **  Ille  inter  fremitus  armomm  et  stridoree  litaonsn  leges  tnlit,**  occni  i  ia  a 
nviiiscript  of  WUb.  Malmesb.    Hardjr  u  §  122. 
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leigD,  peace  was  enjoyed  in  England,  and  we  may  yenture  to 
oonclude  that  the  elaboration  of  his  code  must  haye  occupied 
him  at  a  time  when  he  had  less  of  other  matters  to  engage 
his  attention.  The  designation  of  lawgiyer  is  strictly  si^a& 
ing  erroneous :  he  created  no  new  laws,  his  aim  was  simpli 
to  restore,  to  renovate,  to  improve.  In  every  part  of  nis 
dominions  Alfred  met  with  existing  laws  upon  which  he 
could  take  footing,  but  afler  the  struggle  for  freedom,  altered 
dicumstances  required  fresh  arrangements,  and  the  closer 
connexion  of  the  component  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  the 
elevation  of  the  royal  prerogative,  called  for  a  correction  and 
revision  of  the  old  laws,  so  that  a  more  comprehensive  system 
of  legislation  was  necessary. 

Amongst  particular  tribes,  and  subsequent  to  the  con* 
version  to  Christianity,  the  ancient  laws  had  for  some 
centuries  acquired  a  durable  character  by  being:  committed 
to  writing,  Ind  a  perfect  written  language  wu  formed  in 
the  West  Saxon  dialect  much  earlier  than  in  that  of  any 
other  German  people.  These  circiunstances,  happily  for 
the  British  Island,  tended  to  limit  the  power  of  the  dersy 
there,  in  a  much  greater  degree  than  was  possible  on  the 
Continent,  and  besides,  made  the  Grerman  language  the 
vehicle  of  the  laws,  so  that  it  was  not  until  the  arrival  of  the 
Bomanised  Normans  that  the  English  people  were  judged  and 
sentenced  in  a  language  they  did  not  understand.  In  former 
days,  Kent,  Wessex,  and  Mercia,  had  each  its  own  laws  in  its 
own  dialects,  and  both  these  were  closely  allied.  All  the 
people  were  of  German  origin.  When  Alfred  undertook  the 
work,  in  which  he  was  faithfully  assisted  by  the  advice  and 
co-operation  of  the  wise  and  great  men  of  his  nation,  he  had 
before  him  the  Kentish  collection  of  Ethelbert,  the  first 
Christian  king,  with  the  supplemental  additions  of  his  suc- 
cessors, HlothhsBre,  Eadric,  and  Wihtrced  ;  his  own  ancestor 
Ina  caused  the  West  Saxon  laws  to  be  compiled ;  and  the 
law-book  of  the  great  Offa  was  used  in  Mercia.  There  was 
much  in  the  three,  of  which,  on  inspection,  he  entirely  ap« 
proved,  but  several  points  did  not  please  him,  and  these,  by 
the  advice  and  consent  of  his  counsellors,  he  rejected ;  mean- 
while,  he  had  some  intention  of  putting  his  own  ideas  in  their 
steady  but  he  knew  not  whether  they  would  be  approved  bjf 
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luB  BucpeflBors^.  Ina's  collection  was  the  only  one  received 
entire  into  the  Codex,  which  was  chiefly  applicable  to  the 
condition  of  the  West  Saxons.  A  few  articles  were  omitted 
here  and  there  from  the  E^entish  and  Mercian  laws,  but  re- 
seiEiZrch  into  this  matter  is  not  possible,  as  Offa's  book  is  lost. 

Thus  the  substance  of  many  particular  laws  was  included 
in  the  general  work,  and  the  principal  parts  of  the  old 
Teutonic  general  and  provincial  law  by  this  means  attained 
a  wider  signification  and  importance.  It  is  superfluous  in  a 
biography  of  the  kin^  to  enter  into  a  closer  examination  of 
the  peculiarities  of  vie  Anglo-Saxon  laws,  especially  as  this 
subject  has  been  successfully  handled  by  many  learned  men, 
in  Dooks  that  are  universally  accessible.  But  tne  necessity  of 
inquiring  into  the  exact  opinions  and  acts  of  the  kinjg  requires 
a  notice  of  those  points  where  his  altering  hand  is  discernible. 
The  motives  which  actuated  him  in  his  work  of  reformation 
were  twofold ;  one,  the  high  responsibility  attached  to  the  v/ 
exercise  of  royal  authority,  ana  the  other,  his  peculiarly 
earnest  desire  of  infusing  Christian  principles  into  tne  ancient 
national  laws  derived  from  Paganism,  and  even  taking  theee 
principles  as  a  fresh  foundation.  Whenever  traces  of  this 
spirit  appear  in  his  Codex,  we  may  recognise  the  influence  of 
Alfred,  oy  whom  new  rules  of  action  were  thus  created,  or  at 
least  pointed  out  to  posteriiy. 

The  laws  of  King  Ina  present  a  strikine^  picture  of  the  inse- 
curity and  rude  licentiousness  which  existed  throughout  Wessex 
in  his  time.  The  distinctions  of  rank  which  had  been  preserved 
amongst  the  people  in  their  wanderings,  had  been  nut  on  a  dif- 
ferent footing  by  the  division  of  landed  property,  tnerefore  the 
Were-geld,  inflicted  on  all  freemen,  haia  been  but  little  effi- 
cacious in  preventing  constant  breaches  of  the  peace  and 
never-ending  feuds.  The  Church  had  from  its  commencement 
assumed  the  civil  rights  of  the  heathen  priesthood,  as  well  as  the 
relation  of  conqueror  to  the  subjugatednative  inhabitants,  who 
were  almost  reduced  to  the  condition  of  serfs,  and  its  daily  in- 
creasing acquirements  of  land  kept  the  public  legal  affairs  in 
perpetual  confusion.    Ina's  book  chiefly  consists  of  a  list  of 

I  ^*  For|wn  me  waes  nncud  hwiet  para  pam  lician  wolde  pe  »fter  ua  w»reu. 
Introdaction  to  Alfred's  Laws,  Dy  Thorpe,  "Ancient  Laws  and  Institates  of 
Eo^Aod,"  i.  68. 
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punishments  for  breaches  of  the  peace,  for  quarrels,  murder, 
robbery,  and  injury  to  forest  and  cattle ;  or  else  it  makes  pro- 
visions for  the  conditions  of  freedom  and  general  government 
of  the  slaves,  and  particularly  of  the  numerous  Welsh  in  the 
western  part  of  the  kingdom,  who  had  hitherto  been  in  an 
almost  lawless  condition.  Alfred  adopted  much  of  this  into  his 
book ;  in  some  instances  he  made  wise  alterations.  Formerly 
different  punishments  bad  been  awarded  for  stealing  money, 
horses,  and  bee-hives ;  now  they  were  all  dealt  with  in  aa 
equally  severe  manner,  but  a  higher  degree  of  punishment 
was  adjudged  for  robbery  from  the  person;  in  other  re- 
spects, particularly  in  cases  of  bodily  injury,  he  made  a  much 
more  strict  and  extensive  regulation  than  his  ancestor^. 
The  ancient  law  concerning  boc-land  (land  granted  by 
writings),  which  vs  as  to  be  held  by  the  same  family,  and  to 
descend  to  the  male  heirs,  he  likewise  caused  to  be  preserved 
in  all  its  force,  as  it  appears  in  its  most  complete  form  in  the 
Mercian  law-book*. 

A  recognition  of  the  rights  of  property,  and  the  intrusion 
of  elements  decidedly  foreign  to  the  old  Teutonic  national 
law,  were  now  perceptible  in  many  places.  An  entirely 
new  meaning  was  given  to  the  very  first  article  of  the 

(code.  Whosoever  should  break  his  oath,  or  fail  to  perform  a 
pledge,  was  sentenced  to  forty  days'  imprisonment  in  some 
royal  place,  and  to  undergo  penance  ordained  by  the  bishop. 
Already  the  use  of  the  worn  "career"  indicates  that  the  depn- 
vation  of  fr'eedom  for  a  longer  or  shorter  space  of  time  could 
not  have  been  known  to  the  Saxons,  and  indeed  in  earlier 
collections  of  laws  nothing  is  to  be  found  resembling  it.  But 
from  this  period  justice  began  to  be  administered  with  a  more 
powerful  hand,  and  particularly  with  regard  to  the  sacred  obli- 
gation of  an  oath,  which,  backed  by  its  Christian  importance- 
was  most  strictly  enforced.  The  fourth  article  is  still  more  sig- 
nificant :  "  If  any  person,  either  by  himself  or  others,  practise 
treachery  against  the  life  of  the  king  or  his  lords,  he  shall 
make  compensation  with  his  life  and  all  his  possessions ;  if 
he  should  desire  to  clear  himself  of  the  accusation  by  judicial 

1  Compare  Leg.  M\f.  44-77  with  L^.  AUielb.  82-73. 

'  Vid«  Kemble,  Cod.  Diplom.  Introdnctioo,  p.  sxxiL  with  reference  to  Li^ 
JElf.41. 
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means,  he  shall  be  allowed  to  do  so  according  to  the  exact 
measure  of  the  royal  Were-geld."  Here  there  is  au  evidence 
of  the  height  of  power  to  which  the  monarchy  had  risen,  and 
of  the  means  whereby  its  authority  was  maintained  and  pre- 
served inviolate.  Yet  still  the  king's  Were-geld  continued, 
and  this  in  a  great  measure  placed  him  on  an  equality  with 
all  other  fireemen,  for  those  who  were  thus  able  to  expiate 
their  offences  might  escape  death.  But  the  new  principle, 
which  alone  was  valid  in  later  times,  alreadv  began  to  be 
developed,  and  its  introduction  must  be  ascribed  to  Alfred, 
according  to  whose  Scriptural  notions  reward  and  punishment 
proceeded  immediately  from  God,  and  who  would  likewise 
protect  earthly  rulers  by  divine  laws. 

It  does  not  seem  to  be  quite  just,  on  account  of  these 
innovations  to  accuse  Alfred  of  despotic  aims,  and  to  attribute 
to  him  *'  anti-national  and  un-Teutonic  feelings^."  The  strict 
Judaic  doctrines  respecting  civil  and  religious  liberty  which 
had  already  for  some  time  prevailed  in  the  Catholic  (Dhurch, 
began  also  to  influence  the  secular  government ;  for  when 
large  kingdoms  were  established  by  the  conquering  Germans, 
all  the  nuers  suffered  themselves  to  be  guided  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  their  altered  political  relations,  by  the  insinuating 
counsels  of  the  Bomish  clei^.  The  nature  and  tendency  of 
all  that  period  of  the  midcQe  ages  prevented  any  Christian 
country  or  Christian  ruler  from  becoming  an  exception  to  this 
rule ;  it  was  not  possible  even  for  Alfred  to  accomplish  his 
important  task  of  uniting  and  improving  his  people,  by  any 
other  means  than  those  which  were  in  universal  use  at  the 
time ;  and  yet  experience  had  plainly  taught  him  what  would 
become  of  the  prosperity  of  the  island,  if  in  such  a  favourable 
momen(  as  the  nresent,  he  were  to  leave  matters  in  their  old 
condition.  And  had  not  his  grandfather  Egbert  sought  to 
learn  from  Charlemagne  a  new  method  of  governing  his 
kingdom  ?    So  Alfred^ s  reformation  was  a  thorough  one : 

*  Kemble,  Saxons,  iL  208,  n.  2.  This  intelligent  antbor,  whose  thonghts  and 
Mings  partake  so  mnch  of  a  German  character,  in  attributing  these  errors  to 
Alfred,  acoonnts  for  them  by  his  partial  lore  for  foreign  literature,  and  his  ovet- 
bearing  character  in  his  joath.  The  latter,  at  any  rate,  is  not  proved,  and  th^ 
precise  relative  dates  of  his  literary  and  legislative  labours  are  certainly  not  esta^ 
blished.  This  view  of  the  subject  bears  too  mnch  the  stamp  of  t)ie  mode  oi 
tiiinking  in  our  own  day. 
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all  tbat  was  once  yigorous  throughout  the  whole  body  of  the 
state,  but  which  was  now  fallen  into  decay,  he  abandoned ;  all 
the  other  machinery  of  the  government  he  left  in  action,  and 
to  his  fostering  and  improving  hand  it  must  be  ascribed  that 
so  much  of  it  is  in  full  activity  at  the  present  day  in  England, 
whilst  so  many  of  the  other  European  German  states  have 
long  had  to  mourn  the  loss  of  their  ancient  institutions.  A 
strict  monarchy  was  the  only  condition  on  which  the  country 
could  be  saved  at  that  time,  and  as  all  Alfred's  efforts  had 
this  end  in  view,  he  had  no  choice  with  respect  to  the  means. 
Besides,  the  exalted  position  of  the  monarchy  had  been 
firmly  established  in  the  past  days  of  the  "West  Saxon  state, 
which  had  early  included  a  number  of  himdreds,  and  ex- 
tended itself  over  many  districts,  whilst  the  Jutish  and 
Anglian  kingdoms  seem  to  have  consisted  at  most  of  only  a 
few.  'We  know  that  for  centuries  after  their  rise,  Mercia 
and  Wessex  continued  to  prosecute  their  conquests.  In  the 
storm  of  conflicting  circumstances,  at  length  only  Wessex  re- 
mained standing ;  all  the  other  kingdoms  had  fallen,  many  of 
them  returning  to  their  original  form  of  provinces,  but  under 
the  West  Saxon  dominion.  It  therefore  cannot  be  matter 
of  surprise  that  the  power  and  dignity  of  the  King  of  Wessex 
far  exceeded  those  of  the  ealdermen  who  governed  the  pro- 
vinces. Alfred  began  to  make  special  appointments  to  this 
office,  which  under  him  ceased  to  be  hereoitary,  excepting  in 
Mercia.  Ealdermen  and  bishops,  the  two  highest  digni- 
taries in  State  and  Church,  came  by  degrees  to  take  the  same 
rank  ;  whilst  in  former  times  it  was  the  king  who  was  valued 
equally  with  the  bishops,  and  thus  it  may  be  easily  perceived 
that  the  king  originally  rose  from  and  above  the  other 
ealdermen.  Whilst  in  the  law-book  of  Ina  the  same  fines 
were  assigned  for  breaches  of  the  peace  against  the  king  and 
the  bishop,  in  Kent,  robbery  of  the  Church  or  of  a  bishop 
or  a  priest  was  visited  with  a  higher  measure  of  punishment 
than  robbery  of  the  king's  property^.  Alfred  obtained  a 
higher  compensation  than  any  other  ecclesiastical  or  secular 
dignitary  in  the  state ;  his  sum  remained  the  same  as  under 
the  Kentish  law,  whilst  those  of  the  bishops  and  ealdermen, 

>  Allen.    Inquirj  into  the  Rise  and  Growth  of  the  Royal  PrerogatiTe  io  Kng 
Vmd,  p.  y*.   3d.  IL 
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well  as  those  of  the  lower  classes  of  nobility  and  freemen, 
were  propoitionably  lowered. 

But  Ina  had  alr^idj  ordained,  that  whosoever^  should  ven- 
ture to  draw  his  sword  in  the  king^s  house,  and  to  disturb 
the  peace,  such  a  crime  coidd  be  expiated  only  by  death  or 
severe  penance,  according  as  the  king  might  think  fit.  Alfred 
transferred  this  law  unutered  into  his  Codex'.  In  this  and 
similar  decrees  concerning  crime,  the  laws  providing  for 
personal  security,  originally  founded  on  distinctions  of  rank, 
took  a  new  development ;  the  importance  of  the  old  were-geld 
began  to  decline,  and  corporeal  punishment  was  established 
in  its  stead.  Notwithstanding  this,  all  classes  of  the  com* 
munity  preserved  their  respective  ranks ;  but  it  is  gratifying 
to  fina  that  there  is  scarcely  any  mention  made  in  Almd's 
laws  of  the  lowest  order  of  the  people,  whilst  the  arrange- 
ments of  Ina  relative  to  the  Celtic  slaves  form  a  prominent 
feature  in  his  code. 

The  continuance  of  the  frunk-pledge  (freoburh,  fri*gegyld) 
was  ratified  by  many  articles :  those  who  were  exempt  from 
this  arrangement,  either  as  outlawed  criminals  or  as  foreign- 
ers, were  not  amenable  to  its  obligations,  but,  like  the  ^- 
velling  merchant,  enjoyed,  on  the  ftilfilment  of  certain  con- 
ditions, the  protection  of  the  king  and  his  justiciary^.  The 
necessity  of  forming  new  guilds  may  have  become  apparent 
at  that  time,  but  their  origin  and  progress  were  contemporary 
with  the  rise  of  cities. 

Many  of  the  arrangements  in  the  first  part  of  Alfred's 
collection  of  laws  are  to  be  attributed  to  the  monopoly  of 
ecclesiastical  power,  but  at  the  same  time  also  to  the  growth 
of  Christian  fbeling ;  and  his  efforts  to  educate  the  morals 
of  his  powerful,  but  still  uncultivated  people,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible,  are  indeed  beautiful 
and  excellent.    His  aim  was  not  only  directed  towards  the 

*  Leg.  Inn,  45  :  King  and  bishop,  120  shillings;   ealderman,  80  ;  a  thane 
(degen),  60;  a  gesithcnndman,  85.    On  the  contrarj,  we  find  in  Leg.  Aelf  40: 
the  king,  120 ;  archbishop,  90 ;  bishop  and  ealdennan,  60 ;  twelfthyndeman  80 
siihyndeman,  15 ;  ceorl  (freeman),  5.    See  Kemble,  Saxons,  il  899. 

*  Only  instead  of  "  hoose,**  he  says  "  court.**    Compare  Leg.  Inse,  6,  with  Leg 
Aelf.  7. 

Leg.  Aelf.  42,  27, 84.    Translation  of  Jjippenberg,  il  883, 
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prevention  of  robberies  and  feuds,  lie  also  strove  to  check 
every  species  of  immorality  amongst  all  classes.  The  seduc- 
tion or  nuns  was  dealt  with  most  severely.  Ina  had  com* 
roenced  the  work,  but  still  the  regulations  of  his  great  suc- 
cessor, respecting  such  crimes,  are  much  more  numerous  and 
strict.  In  a  similar  proportion  were  punishments  adjud^d 
for  working  on  the  Sunday,  or  other  holy  days^.  Bespectmg 
the  rules  for  priests,  the  reve^ues  due  firom  land  to  the 
Church,  and  for  taking  sanctuary,  very  little  provision  had 
been  made  in  the  legislation  of  the  eighth  century ;  but  yet 
King  Ina  had  taken  counsel  on  these  points,  not  only  with  all 
his  W  itan,  but  also  with  his  two  bishops,  Hedde  and  Eorcen- 
bald*.  Alfred's  high  reverence  for  the  Church  and  its  faith 
enabled  him  to  make  new  and  more  extensive  arrangements. 
Although  the  highest  ecclesiastical  officers  ranked  far  below 
him  in  the  degree  of  compensation,  yet  every  offence  against 
their  individual  dignity  was  rigorously  punished.  Any  one 
who  presumed  to  fight  within  sight  of  the  archbishop  or 
bishop,  was  compelled  to  atone  for  it  by  payment  of  150  and 
100  snillings.  A  priest  so  fiur  forgettmg  himself  as  to  kiU 
a  man  in  combat,  was  to  be  delivered  up  to  the  bishop  to 
be  deprived  of  all  his  property  and  to  be  divested  of  his 
sacerdotal  office.  Strict  reguL&tions  were  made  concerning 
sanctuary  in  churches  and  monasteries,  in  which  criminals 
and  fugitives  took  refrige ;  how  long  such  persons  should  re- 
main there,  and  their  treatment  during  the  time  allowed 
them.  Eobbery  of  Church  property  was  punished  by  the 
infliction  of  a  double  fine,  ana  the  loss  of  a  hand^. 

Enough  may  be  gathered  from  these  instances  to  show  what 
progress  the  national  law  had  made  at  that  time,  and  on  what 
principles  it  was  conducted.  By  a  peculiar  addition,  Alfred 
impressed  upon  the  entire  Codex  tne  character  of  his  own 
mind,  much  more  than  that  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived  ;  for 
he  began  his  new  book  of  laws  with  extracts  from  the  Bible 
itself,  both  from  the  Old  and  New  Testaments*.  These 
words  were  placed  first :  '*  And  the  Lord  spake  all  these 

I  Leg.  Ine,  27,  81,  8;  Leg.  Aelf.  8,  9,  10,  U,  18,  25,  26,  il. 

*  Leg.  Ine,  1,  4, 5,  61,  and  Thorpe^s  Introdactkn,  I  lOS. 
•Leg.  Aelf.  15,21,2,5,6. 

*  Laws  and  Institutes,  L  44,  C 
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words,  saying,  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God,"  Ac.    Then  followed  \ 
the  Ten  CommandmentB,  omitting  the  second,  but  the  23rd  ) 
verse  of  the  chapter  was  inserted  to  make  the  Tenth  Command-  / 
ment.     Then  followed,  with  a  few  omissions,  the  21st,  22nd,/ 
and  the  first  part  of  the  2drd  chapters  of  Exodus,  which 
contain  the  Mosaic  laws,  treating  of  the  relations  between 
masters    and    servants,    of  the   punishments   for   murder, 
homicide,  theft,  and  other  heinous  sins,  as  well  as  the  sacred 
observance  of  holy  and  festival  days.     The  last  statute  is : 
"  Make  no  mention  of  the  name  of  other  G-ods,  neither  let  it 
be  heard  from  thy  mouth."     Exod.  xxiii.  13.     Then  the 
book  proceeds  :  "  These  are  the  laws  spoken  to  Moses  by  the 
Almighty  God  himself,  who  commanded  him  to  keep  them, 
and  afterwards  the  only  Son  of  God,  who  is  Christ  oup 
Saviour  came  upon  earth,  and  said,  that  he  did  not  come  to 
destroy  these  laws  and  to  abolish  them,  but  in  every  way  to 
fulfil  them ;  and  he  taught  mercy  and  humility.     Then,  after 
he  had  suffered,  but  before  his  apostles  had  gone  forth  to 
teach  in  all  lands,  and  whilst  they  were  still  together,  they 
converted  many  heathens  to  God,  and  still  remaining  to- 
gether, they  sent   messengers  into  Antioch  and  Syria  to 
preach  Christ's  laws.     But  when  they  learnt  that  these  mes- 
sengers met  with  no  success,  the  apostles  sent  them  a  letter. 
And  this  is  the  letter  sent  by  the  apostles  to  Antioch,  Syria, 
and  Cilicia,  which  places  are  now  converted  from  heathenism." 
Here  follows  literally  the  Epistle  from   the  Acta   of  the 
Apostles  XV.,  23-29.     Alfred  then  added,  from  Matthew  \  ^ 
vii.,  12  :  "  "Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  / 
do  ye  even  so  to  them."     "By  this  one  Commandment 
man  shall  know  whether  he  does  right,  then  he  will  require 
no  other  law-book."     This  short  epitome  of  the  laws  of 
God  upon  earth  proceeds  further:  "Since  now  it  happens 
that  many  nations  have  adopted  the  fiiith  of  Christ,  se- 
veral   synods    have  assembled   upon   the    earth,  and  also 
amongst  the  English  people  since  they  have  professed  the 
Christian  religion,  consistmg  of  holy  bishops  with  other  dis- 
tinguished Witan.     Moved  by  the  compassion  which  Christ 
taught  towards  error,  they  ordained  that  by  their  permission, 
secular  lords,  for  nearly  every  misdeed,  might  in  the  first  in- 
stance make  compensation  by  a  fine,  eicept  for  treason 
against  a  lord,  on  which  crime  they  dared  not  exercise  ant 
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mercy,  because  the  Almighiy  Gk>d  would  not  grant  it  to  those 
who  exalted  themselves  above  Him,  nor  Christ,  Gt>d'8  son,  to 
Aim  who  sold  Him  to  death,  and  He  commanded  that  a  lord 
should  be  loved  like  Himself^." 

In  different  synods  different  pimishments  were  allotted  for 
various  human  offences,  and  oifferent  commandments  were 
written  in  the  several  synod-books :  "  Whereupon  I,  "King 
Alfred,  have  collected  and  commanded  to  be  written  down 
those  laws  which  our  forefathers  held,  those  which  seem  to 
me  good,"  &c.  The  manner  in  which  he  proceeded  has  been 
already  considered:  "  I,  Alfred,  King  oi  the  West  Saxons, 
showed  them  to  all  my  Witan,  and  they  said  that  they  ap- 

E roved  of  them  all,  and  would  observe  them."  Then  follow 
is  own  statutes.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  any  other 
collection  of  laws  of  the  middle  ages  so  large  a  portion  of 
Biblical  matter  as  in  this ;  and  we  know,  too,  that  no  other 
has  so  completely  adopted  the  principles  of  the  Mosaic  law. 
It  is  true  that  many  passages  from  both  Testaments  are  to 
be  found  in  the  Prankish  and  other  Continental  codes,  and 
the  general  influence  in  les^islation  of  eminent  princes  of  the 
Church  and  of  the  entire  clerical  body  is  indubitable  ;  but  in 
no  other  do  we  find  the  idea  of  blending  the  old  Teutonic 
law  with  the  Hebrew-Christian,  so  perfectly  carried  into 
effect. 

How  natural  then  is  the  conjecture  that  Alfred  humbly 
submitted  himself  to  the  control  of  the  bishops,  and  allowed 
them  to  have  similar  power  in  the  state,  to  tnat  which  they 
enjoyed  in  the  country  of  the  weak  descendants  of  Charle- 
magne, and  even  in  England  during;  the  lifetime  of  his  own 
father,  who  had  taught  his  son  to  fear  God  and  the  Church. 
But  a  closer  research  into  the  condition  of  the  English 
Church  and  the  activiW  of  its  supporters  at  that  time,  will 
show  us  that  this  was  by  no  means  the  case.  Alfred,  on  the 
contrary,  ruled  in  the  most  perfect  concord  with  his  clergy, 
and  was,  in  fact,  the  head  oi  the  Church.  We  cannot  deny 
the  tendency  towards  despotism  which  he  introduced  into  the 
government,  this  is  evinced  in  various  instances ;  but  never- 
theless Alfred's  name  must  be  held  in  all  honour,  for  he  ad- 

1  *t  Lufioen  seva  hine  selfne,"  not  aa  one*s  self,  as  Thorpe  translates  it,  bat  likt 
^Jmself— Tiz.  3od.    Kemble,  Saxons,  iL  208. 
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ministered  law  and  justice  according  to  the  eternal  and 
di\ine  precepts,  and  perfected  the  Old  Testament  Decalogue  x  ^ 
by  the  grand  addition  of  the  Christian  doctrine,  that  "  a  man  J 
phoiild  love  his  neighbour  as  himself.*' 

This  peculiar  construction  of  his  code  proceeded  from  the 
earnest  character  of  his  religious  belief,  to  which  we  may  also 
chiefly  ascribe  its  high  moral  tone.     The  question  indeed 
presents  itself:  did  Alfred  really  aim  at  governing  his  sub- 
jects  according  to  the  letter  of  the  Levitical  regulations  ? 
What  could  be  done  with  reference  to  the  punishments  for 
damaging  vineyards  ?     "Would  it  not  have  oeen  absurd  to 
recal  to  the  Saxons  the  memory  of  the  captivity  of  the 
Israelites  in  Egypt  ?    It  is  true  that  many  fundamental  laws 
relative  to  property  in  land  and  cattle,  as  well  as  to  assault 
and  murder,  were  precisely  the  same  amongst  the  German 
and  Semitic  people ;  and  although  Alfred  made  a  Christian  .   y 
law  of  that  Hebrew  one^  which  bestowed  freedom  on  a  slave    y^ 
after  six  years  of  service,  jret  on  the  whole,  he  merely  held  up  / 
as  an  example  to  his  subjects  a  code  with  which  they  were 
well  acquainted,  and  which  showed  them,  those  points  wherein        , 
their  Cnristian  community  was  still  deficient.     He  endea*  ^  J 
voured  to  impress   upon  them  his   own  conviction,  that 
punishment  and  rewai^  belonged  to  G-od,  who  ordained  the  / 
King  to  be  His  representative  upon  earth  to  execute  justice/ 
And  yet  it  is  singular  enough  to  find  the  old  Teutonic  "Were- 
geld  considered  as  a  compensation  for  the  Divine  wrath ! 

It  now  onlj  remains  for  us  to  add  some  particulars  relative 
to  the  administration  of  justice.  "We  know  from  the  testi- 
mony of  an  historical  eye-witness  how  strictly  Alfred  re- 
quired every  man  to  be  treated  according  to  the  right  and 
equity  of  the  Christian  religion. 

From  a  work  which  is  undoubtedly  the  genuine  produc- 
tion of  Asser,  it  may  be  gathered,  that  amongst  the  many 
evils  conseouent  on  tne  Danish  invasion,  great  irregularities 
had  enterea  into  the  administration  of  justice'.  Throughout 
the  kingdom,  the  common  and  poor  freemen  had  no  other 

*  The  command  of  Moses,  that  a  slave  who  wished  to  remain  an  a  aenraxu 
with  his  master  shonld  have  his  ear  pierced  through  with  an  awl  to  the  gate  of 
the  temple,  Laws  and  Institutes,  i.  47,  n.  1],  is  tptj  similar  to  an  old  (knnan 
•ustom.    Compare  Grimm.  Deutsche  Rechtsalterthiimer,  p.  889. 

3  Asser,  towards  the  end.    Florent  Wigom.  L  106 
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protection  than  that  afforded  them  by  the  king  himself; 
for  the  great  and  powerful  men  who  administered  the  laws 
were  lifted  up  by  pride,  and  occupied  themselves  with  worldly 
matters  rather  than  with  such  as  would  do  honour  to  theur 
Christian  name.  In  the  regular  tribunals,  where  the  earls 
and  other  officials  sat  to  mstribute  justice,  there  were  so 
many  discussions  and  quarrels  about  the  meaning  of  the  law, 
that  the  judgments  rarely  gave  satisfaction.  But  the  king 
caused  all  decisions  to  be  laid  before  him,  whether  they  were 
jtist  or  unjust,  and  he  investigated  them  strictly,  especially 
when  the  offence  encroached  on  his  own  prerogative.  The 
unsettled  state  of  affairs  at  that  time  naturally  caused  the  kins: 
to  be  nioi«  and  more  considered  as  the  pri/cipal  guardian  o? 
justice.  But  the  confidence  placed  in  Alfred  by  a  large  portion 
of  his  subjects  was  fully  justified  by  his  extreme  conscientious- 
ness. He  was  more  sincere  than  any  other  in  the  country 
in  his  endeavours  to  discover  a  true  and  just  judgment^,  and 
to  bestow  their  lawful  rights  upon  the  poor  and  oppressed, 
as  well  as  upon  the  rich  and  powerful.  In  the  same  manner 
he  inquired  into  all  the  sentences  which  were  given  in  the 
district  courts  of  his  kingdom,  whether  they  were  just  or 
unjust ;  he  often  summoned  the  judge  to  be  brought  before 
him,  and  questioned  him.  Sometimes  he  obtained  information 
through  the  agency  of  one  of  his  faithful  servants.  He  did 
this  chiefly  in  order  to  discover  whether  injustice  had  been 
practised  from  ignorance  or  malevolence,  from  love,  or  fear, 
or  hate,  towards  any  one,  or  wholly  from  a  desire  of  gain. 
It  sometimes  happened  that  a  judge  would  acknowledge  his 
ignorance,  but  then  Alfred  would  seriously  set  before  him  his 
folly,  and  would  say  :  "  I  am  astonished  at  your  great  teme- 
rity, that  you  who,  by  God's  favour  and  mine,  have  been 
entrusted  with  the  office  and  rank  of  the  Wise^,  should  have 
entirely  neglected  the  studies  and  the  labours  of  the  Wise. 
Either,  therefore,  resign  your  temporal  power,  or  assiduously 
apply  yourself,  as  I  reouire  of  you,  to  obtain  wisdom. 
Thus  many  nobles  and  officers  of  high  rank  would  frecjuently 
seek  to  acquire  in  their  old  age  what  they  had  neglected  m  their 
youth*,  and  would  choose  to  submit  to  be  instructed,  a  thing 

>  In  ezquendb  jndiciis  discretinimnB  indagator.  *  Sapientes,  witan. 

*  flUteniti  ab  infantia  oomitea  pene  omnes,  praepoaiti  ac  ministri. 
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hitherto  strange  to  them,  and,  like  schoolbojs,  commence  at 
the  rudiments  of  learning  rather  than  relinquish  their  offices. 
There  is  no  good  reason  for  doubting  the  truth  of  this 
narration,  it  is  expressly  stated  that  such  cases  often  occurred* 
They  became  soon  noticed  by  contemporary  observers.  In 
the  course  of  the  century,  indeed,  the  evil  seems  to  have  in- 
creased, and  to  have  greatly  extended  its  ruinous  effects ;  and 
the  accounts  of  the  thirteenth  and  followin|^  centuries  assert 
that  the  Saxon  kin^  was  unmerciful  enough  to  cause  a  great 
number  of  unjust  judges  to  be  hanged,  after  beinc;  severely 
reprimanded^.  But  how  could  the  most  beautiful  traits  of 
Aured*s  character  be  thus  mistaken  and  censured?  The 
aim  which  peculiarly  distinguished  his  legislation  was  to 
raise  the  moral  fatness  of  his  people,  ana  to  promulgate 
the  Christian  faith,  and  this  is  plamly  shown  us  also  by 
Asser ;  Christianity  required  that  the  same  measure  of  jus- 
tice should  be  allotted  to  the  hi^h  as  to  the  low.  The  state 
in  which  this  can  be  done,  must  nave  wise  and  learned  judges 
of  the  law ;  and  it  must  have  been  a  source  of  great  grief  to 
Alfred,  that  those  men  who,  from  their  rank  and  wealth, 
should  have  exhibited  a  brilliant  example  to  all  besides,  and 
who  had  such  an  important  voice  in  the  public  administration 
of  justice,  were  found  so  deficient.  They  could  not  even  read 
in  public  the  laws  of  their  country ;  the  hitherto  universally 
acknowledged  common  law  began  now  to  be  forgotten.  And 
with  this  is  connected  another  point  of  no  less  importance  to 
us.  Besides  earls  and  governors,  Asser  mentions  regular 
judges^,  who,  although  they  appear  from  their  title  to  have 
nad  a  right  to  practise  their  official  employment,  yet  were 
unable  to  do  so.  It  is  extremely  probable  that  the  nobles 
and  free  landowners  had  so  alienated  themselves  from  the 
community,  especially  during  the  time  of  war,  that  they 
could  no  longer  administer  justice  without  fiirther  legal 
knowledge.  Thus  there  arose  a  tribunal,  which  perhaps  had 
been  projected  long  before,  and  which  the  king  now  mo- 
delled and  fitted  for  its  important  office.  Possn)ly,  an  ar- 
rangement was  then  made  in  England  similar  to  the  missi 
dominici  ^f  Charlemagne,  leading  to  the  establishment  of  the 

>  Andrew  Horne,  Mtroir  des  JoBticas,  p.  296-M8. 
'  Thej  were  Tarioos:  comites,  praepoeiti,  jadioet. 
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courts  called  Assizes,  for  whilst  the  people  and  their 
sheriffs  still  retained  the  right  of  giving  judgment,  the  king^ 
to  whom  alone  belonged  an  executive  power,  practised  t 
strict  inspection  bv  means  of  messengers^.  But  the  judges^ 
whose  national  title  was  unquestionablj  Gerefan  (Eans), 
were  answerable  for  their  interpretation  of  the  law,  and  for 
the  judgment  pronounced  by  them.  And  this  responsibility 
caused  them  to  incur  the  anger  of  the  kin^,  their  chief  ma- 
gistrate, in  those  cases  when  they  exposed  tneir  ignorance^. 

Before  we  leave  this  important  subject,  and  conclude  the 
account  of  the  political  amiirs  of  the  period,  it  may  not  be 
irrelevant  to  glance  at  that  country  which,  in  more  than  one 
respect,  was  united  in  the  dominion  of  Wessex — the  Chris- 
tian Danish  kingdom,  which,  by  the  policy  of  Alfred,  had 
been  established  on  the  eastern  coast.  The  first  legal  union, 
the* short  statute  made  and  confirmed  in  the  treaty  of  Wed- 
more  between  the  two  kings  and  their  adherents,  has  been 
already  noticed.  The  few  principal  points  are  very  brief, 
and  bear  on  them  the  stamp  of  necessity.  G-uthorm-Athel- 
stan  could  not  avoid  the  consequences  of  this  treaty.  Al- 
though he  still  adhered  to  piracy,  the  way  was  already  pre- 
pared for  a  union  of  his  own  followers  with  the  original 
Anglian  population,  when  he  died,  in  the  year  890.  Al- 
thoiigh  his  death  occasioned  a  new  and  desperate  attack  from 
the  Danes,  and  his  immediate  successor  Eohric  proved  himself 
to  be  no  pattern  of  fidelity,  yet  the  work  wnich  had  been 
commenced  was  established  on  a  firmer  basis,  and  grew  and 
flourished  even  beneath  the  storms  of  a  war  that  continued 
for  a  year.  An  amplification  of  the  resolutions  of  "Wedraore  is 
extant,  which  was  made  at  a  later  period,  and  designated  the 
Peace  between  G-uthorm  and  Edward.  It  is  extremely  im- 
probable, and  it  is  not  confirmed  by  any  proofs,  that  the  latter, 
Alfred's  son,  was  invested  with  regal  honours  and  princely 
power  so  early  as  the  year  890 ;  the  execution  of  the  new 
document  must  have  taken  place  in  Alfred's  own  reign, 
althoufi;h  there  is  only  doubtful  information  of  a  Quthorm 
II.',  who  succeeded  !&>hric  in  906.  These  laws  apparently 
belong  to  the  enlarged  legislative  code  of  Alfrea;   it  la 

>  Kemble,  Sazoos,  fi.  41-45.     *  Rise  of  the  German  Kingdom,  by  Sybel,  p.  285. 
*  Thorpe,  Ancient  Laws  and  Institntes,  L  166.    On  the  authority  of  Wa.ling- 
ford,  p.  539,  540. 
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expressly  stated  in  the  introduction,  that  these  are  the  ordi- 
nances of  Alfred  and  Quthorm,  which  had  been  repeatedly 
ratified  between  the  Angles  and  Danes,  and  were  now 
revived  by  Edward.  They  bear  in  an  extended  form  the 
same  features  as  were  exhibited  in  Alfred's  code,  and  they 
give  sufficing  internal  proof,  that  in  the  course  of  twenty 
years  Christianity  had  oecome  the  state  religion,  or  rather 
that  it  had  conquered  and  completely  overturned  the  old- 
established  heathen  faith.  Here,  too,  the  first  articles  treat 
of  the  Church,  and  of  obedience  to  Christian  conunands. 
Dne  G-od  onlv  shall  be  loved,  and  he  will  reward  and  punish. 
Peace  towards  the  Church  and  towards  the  king,  is  alike  to 
be  preserved  inviolably.  Dues  are  to  be  paid  to  the  king 
and  to  the  Church ;  they  both  protect  morals  and  manners 
from  injury.  Labour,  swearing,  and  the  ordeal,  were  strictly 
forbidden  to  be  practised  on  holy  days.  The  punishment 
against  profanation  of  the  latter  seems  to  have  been  par- 
ticularly necessary  on  account  of  the  transgressions  which 
had  lately  been  committed  by  the  Northmen.  The  perform- 
ance of  pagan  rites,  witchcraft,  and  conjuration,  were  like- 
wise punishable  ofiences.  But  on  the  other  hand,  priests  and'' 
foreigners  were  to  enjoy  peculiar  protection  as  amongst  the 
West  Saxons,  and  the  rights  of  the  different  classes  of  ^e  free 
population  were  based  upon  the  ground  of  their  respective  pos- 
sessions. It  is,  however,  remarkable  that  a  careful  distinction 
is  made,  in  name  at  least,  in  the  measure  of  compensation 
awarded  to  the  people  of  Saxon  and  of  Danish  origin^. 

Thus  then,  alter  it  had  for  a  long  time  appeared  probable 
that  the  principal  Christian  state  in  England  was  destined 
to  destruction,  it  was  not  only  delivered  by  the  sword,  but 
its  deliverer  also  restored  internal  order,  and  bound  it  to- 
gether beneath  his  powerful  protection.  We  often  see  in 
history  great  revolutionary  events  interrupting  the  quiet 
progress  of  a  nation ;  all  the  ancient  enfeebled  institutions 
oecome  abolished ;  the  people,  under  the  guidance  of  some 
^at  man,  struggle  and  are  victorious,  and  then  the  seed- 
is  sown  of  a  weU-organized  govemment,  whose  fruits  am 
gathered  in -a  happy  &ture. 

-  *  Next  to  the  wer'  and  wite  of  the  Saxons  was  always  placed  the  lah-slitta  of 
tL«  Northmen  (higitligt  in  old  Swedish  law).    Laws  and  Uistitotes,  i  16S. 
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Alfired'a  active  exertions  in  the  government,  and  in  the 
admimstration  of  law,  afford  a  glorious  example  of  this. 
When,  in  later  times,  his  people  sighed  beneath  the  heavy 
oppression  of  Norman  kings,  when  might  alone  was  right, 
when  troops  of  exiles  sheltered  in  the  forests,  and  the  high 
roads  were  perilous,  they  remembered  with  sorrow  the  security 
which  they  had  once  enjoyed  under  Alfred's  just  rule ;  and 
ija.  alleviation  of  their  misery,  thev  portrayed  in  poetry  the 
golden  peace  of  the  past,  when  the  traveller  might  lose  his 
purse,  mil  of  gold,  upon  the  way,  and  find  it  again  untouched 
at  the  end  of  a  month  on  the  same  spot,  and  when  golden 
bracelets  were  hung  up  at  the  cross-roads  in  confidence  that 
no  passer-by  would  remove  them^. 

But  at  the  close  of  the  great  conflict,  it  became  evident  that 
the  Church,  the  guardian  of  the  Christian  faith,  was  not  less 
unsettled  than  the  secular  affairs  of  the  country.  How  could 
it  be  otherwise  after  heathenism  had  made  so  desperate  an 
attack  upon  the  Christian  state  ?  Since  the  days  of  Augus- 
tine and  Wilfrith,  wealth  in  gold  and  silver  had  been  accu- 
mulating in  the  cathedrals  and  convents  of  the  island.  Eager 
after  spoil,  the  northern  robbers  had  rushed  into  every  sacred 

Elace,  the  sword  in  one  hand  and  the  torch  in  the  other ;  the 
3w  unwarlike  inmates  who  remained  to  ^uard  their  precious 
treasures  died  like  martyrs.  As  soon  as  the  Danes  had  taken 
possession  of  the  gold,  they  departed  to  the  next  consecrated 
place,  leaving  nothing  behind  them  but  naked  walls,  blackened 
by  smoke,  wnilst  many  other  costly  things  which  they  knew 
not  how  to  value — ^books  on  which  the  maintenance  of  civili- 
zation depended — ^became  a  prey  to  the  flames.  The  monks  of 
St.  Cuthbert  were  not  the  only  ones  who,  with  the  bones  of 
their  saints  and  a  few  of  the  vessels  appertaining  to  the 
Church,  wandered  without  shelter  about  the  country  ;  every 
establishment  was  involved  in  the  universal  destruction :  the 
Church  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  was  defenceless.  Happy  were 
those  of  her  members  who  had  escaped  across  the  sea,  and 
could  await  better  days  in  a  foreign  land ! 

>  Ingnlph.  p.  870.  WDh.  Malmesb.  lib.  ii.  §  122.  This  seems  to  be  the  repe- 
titioQ  of  an  old  tradition  which  has  been  already  told  bj  Bede,  ii.  16,  of  the  happy 
reign  of  Edwy  of  Northnmbria,  and  at  a  later  period  was  related  as  occurring  ia 
the  timet  of  Frothis  the  Dane  and  Rollo  the  Norman.    Lappenberg,  p.  886. 
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Bat  as  in  worldly  affairs  many  things  had  shown  marks  of 
decay  before  the  invasion  of  the  Danes,  so  for  a  long  time 
many  errors  had  existed  in  the  Church  which  hastened  her 
ruin.  It  has  been  noticed  before,  how  in  the  ninth  century 
no  great  individual  Church  teacher  had  appeared,  and  how 
after  the  death  of  the  learned  Bede  the  study  of  the  Scripture, 
and  the  progress  of  all  knowledge  leading  thereto,  had  been 
constantly  declining.  When  the  work  of  conversion  had 
been  completed  at  home,  the  most  able  men  of  Tork  and 
Canterbury  turned  their  steps  towards  the  Franks,  and  in 
their  service  were  most  zealous  in  preaching  the  doctrines  of 
the  Cross  to  the  brethren  in  Northern  Germany.  Meanwhile 
the  English  clergy  led  a  quiet,  indolent  life,  instead  of  study- 
ing with  earnestness  and  diligence.  When,  after  the  warlike 
reigns  of  Offa  and  Egbert,  the  pious  Ethelwulf  began  to  rule^ 
the  Church,  having  only  her  oisti  advantage  in  view,  seems  to 
have  advanced  her  power  so  far  as  to  be  the  true  mistress  of 
the  state.  Now  for  the  first  time,  as  was  so  frequently  the 
case  in  subsequent  ages,  the  Church  of  England,  behind 
the  shield  of  piety  and  Eomish  orthodoxy,  fell  into  un- 
seemly worldly  corruption  and  indifference  to  all  higher 
objects,  whilst  she  almost  entirely  relinquished  her  most 
noole  employment,  the  education  and  improvement  of  the 
people,  and  cast  aside  the  arms  with  which  she  should  have 
fought. 

The  destruction  without,  and  the  moral  decay  within,  com- 
bined to  direct  Alfred's  attention  to  the  true  cause  of  such  an 
imhappy  state  of  things.  What  peculiar  impressions  he  must 
have  felt  when  he  called  to  mind,  how,  in  his  earliest  child- 
hood, he  had  seen  the  greatest  splendour  displayed  by  his 
father  before  the  supreme  head  of  Christendom,  and  how,  in 
his  youth,  his  eager  desire  for  acquiring  knowledge  was  un- 
satisfied, because  the  Church  of  his  native  land  could  not 
produce  a  single  master  to  instruct  him  in  Latin!  In 
Germanic  England,  as  in  every  part  of  Europe  converted  by 
Eome  to  Christianity,  learning  and  the  study  of  books  were 
matters  entirely  confined  to  the  clergy,  and  as  a  rule,  the  free* 
bom  lai^  remained  in  ignorance  of  such  occupations.  Never- 
theless, Bede  and  his  coadjutors  had  accomplished  much,  and 
even  prepared  the  way  for  more ;  but  it  seemed  as  if  these 
•tars  nad  set  too  soon,  and  for  ever.    Alfred  recalled  those 
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times  with  touching  regret,  when  he  wrote  thus^ :  "  I  have 
very  often  thought  what  wise  men  there  once  were  amongst 
the  English  people,  both  clergy  and  laymen,  and  what  blessed 
times  ^ose  were  when  the  people  were  governed  by  kings 
who  obeyed  God  and  his  Gbspels,  and  how  they  maintained 
peace,  morality,  and  authority  at  home,  and  even  extended 
them  beyond  their  own  country;  how  they  prospered  in 
battle,  as  well  as  in  wisdom ;  and  how  zealous  the  clergy  were 
in  teaching  and  learning,  and  in  all  their  sacred  duties ;  and 
how  people  came  hither  from  foreign  countries  to  seek  for 
instruction,— and  now,  when  we  desire  it,  we  can  onlv  obtain 
it  from  abroad.  So  entirely  has  knowledge  escaped  m)m  the 
English  people,  that  there  are  only  a  few  on  this  side  of  the 
Humber  who  can  understand  the  divine  service,  or  even  ex- 
plain a  Latin  epistle  in  English ;  and  I  beUeve,  not  many  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Humber  either.  But  they  are  so  few, 
that  indeed  I  cannot  remember  one,  south  of  the  Thames, 
when  I  began  to  reign."  There  were  still  traces  of  former 
greatness  in  the  north.  It  was  in  Wessex,  and  in  the  country 
south  of  the  Thames,  that  the  greatest  ignorance  prevailed ; 
and  at  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century,  in  consequence  of 
the  Danish  invasion,  any  seeds  of  a  higher  civihsation  and 
education  which  had  been  casually  sown,  were  threatened 
with  annihilation.  Eor  a  considerable  time  there  had  like- 
wise been  great  danger  that  the  worship  of  "Woden  would  be 
revived  in  some  of  the  ancient  and  abandoned  sites.  Alfred 
now  correctly  perceived  what  was  wanting.  The  Church  of 
his  country  needed  reformation ;  in  order  to  secure  her  from 
ruin,  that  support  of  which  she  had  been  deprived  ought  again 
to  be  secured  to  her,  and  this  support  could  only  consist  in 
the  bestowing  of  a  moral  and  intellectual  basis.  At  that 
time  there  could  be  no  Question  of  a  Beformation,  according 
to  our  ideas  of  the  wora.  In  the  west  it  was  long  before 
ijiere  was  any  diversity  of  opinion  respecting  dogmas.  Home 
had  been  the  mother  of  the  Church,  and  continued  to  be  her 
central  point ;  and  it  was  Alfred's  most  earnest  endeavour  to 
cement  yet  more  closely  the  hitherto  uninterrupted  alliance 

>  A]fined*8  Preface  to  bis  Tnuulatioo  of  the  RegoU  Pastonlia  of  Gregor.  L 
according  to  the  MS.  Uatton.  20^  in  the  Bodleitn  L&raiy,  f  nntei  in  Parker*»  and 
m  ^^m^B  editions  of  Asser. 
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between  Eome  and  England ;  for  the  chief  seat  of  Christen- 
dom never  failed  to  send  forth  vital  power,  as  the  heart 
impeU  blood  into  all  parts  of  the  body. 

The  perilous  eflects  of  the  ambition  of  Home  had  frequently 
been  felt  in  many  continental  countries.  But  she  found  it 
more  difficult  to  extend  her  power  in  that  distant  island, 
where  but  little  progress  had  been  made  by  the  Bomish  canons 
in  opposition  to  the  national  elements,  where  the  lan^age  of 
the  country  was  still  maintained  in  the  services  of  the  Church ; 
where,  since  the  first  century  after  the  conversion  to  Chris- 
tianity, the  clerical  body  had  been  entirely  composed  of  na- 
tives, and  where  the  strict  edicts  relative  to  celibacy  were  by 
no  means  rigidly  observed.  No  Pope  of  the  ninth  century 
professed  that  absolute  power  in  England  which  had  long 
been  exercised  by  Bome  in  other  countries.  Even  a  John 
VIII.  appears  to  have  had  neither  the  leisure  nor  the  wish, 
owing  to  his  ceaseless  efforts  in  Western  and  Eastern  Europe, 
to  occupy  himself  in  the  affairs  of  Britain.  It  was  a  fortu- 
nate circmnstance  for  the  Church  of  England  that  the  inti- 
mate connexion  between  herself  and  Bome  was  the  most 
zealously  observed  on  her  own  side.  Almost  all  the  princes 
of  Britain  in  regular  succession  visited  St.  Peter's,  and  their 
national  seminary,  the  Saxon  school,  rose  again  from  the 
dames,  and  formed  a  perpetual  bond  of  union. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  no  Italian  authorities  are 
extaiit,  which  would  give  us  more  accurate  information  con- 
cerning the  efficacy  of  that  institution,  and ,  throw  light  on 
the  subject  of  the- relations  between  the  two  powers.  There 
is  no  evidence  in  the  present  day  to  support  the  notion  that 
the  Saxon  school  was,  in  the  reign  of  Alfi'ed,  a  tool  of  the 
papistical  pretension.  The  faithful  zeal  of  his  forefathers 
was  no  less  active  in  Alfred,  but  he  had  no  desire,  when 
bowed  down  by  the  weight  of  his  position,  to  lay  aside  for 
ever  all  earthly  cares  at  the  miracle-working  graves  of  the 
saints,  as  Ina  had  done,  nor  did  he  give  himself  up  to  devo- 
tion, like  his  father  Ethelwulf,  neglecting  all  things  besides 
Yet  the  Pope  was  regarded  by  him  also  as  the  successor  of 
the  first  01  the  apostles ;  he  reverenced  the  relics  of  the 
saints,  and  believed  their  legends  to  be  true ;  therefore,  in 
the  age  in  which  he  lived,  he  could  not  fail  to  be  considered 
as  a  faithful  Catholic  Christian.     Moreover,  the  deep  impre» 

I. 
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Mons  which  in  his  earliest  youth  were  made  upon  him 
in  Borne  were  not  extinguished,  and  as  soon  as  he  had 
established  peace  at  home,  he  commenced  a  systematic 
intercourse  with  the  head  of  Christendom.  The  following 
accounts  are  given  on  this  subject. 

The  Pope  Martin  us  (882-884),  soon  after  he  ascended  the 
papal  throne,  sent  gifts  to  the  Saxon  king,  amongst  which 
was  a  piece  of  the  holy  cross ;  whereupon,  in  883,  Alfred 
despatched  two  of  his  nobles,  Sighelm^  and  Athelstan,  to 
make  a  return  for  these  presents,  by  carrying  his  and  his 
people's  oflferings  to  the  Church  of  Kome.  These  were  per- 
haps the  very  ambassadors  who  bore  to  the  Pope  the  urgent 
entreaty  of  their  king,  that  out  of  love  for  him,  the  Saxon 
school  might  be  freed  from  all  tributes  and  taxes,  and  it  is 
affirmed  that  the  benevolent  Prince  of  the  Church  readily 
acceded  to  this  request.  Ethelwulf  enjoined  its  fulfilment  on 
his  successors ;  this  duty  his  sons  now  conscientiously  dis- 
charged. But  a  still  more  weighty  commission  was  entrusted 
to  these  two  men.  Rome  was  not  the  remotest  part  of  the 
globe  to  which  Alfred's  labours  in  the  cause  of  Christianity 
extended ;  he  carried  them  still  fui-ther.  At  a  time  when  the 
Pagans  were  in  possession  of  London  (it  is  uncertain  whether 
in  880  or  even  later),  Alfred  made  a  vow^,  that  after  their 
defeat  and  expulsion,  he  would  send  an  embassy  with  rich 
gifts  to  the  Christians  of  the  far  east,  to  the  Churches  in 
India,  which  were  called  by  the  names  of  the  apostles 
Thomas  and  Bartholomew.  If  this  had  not  been  relate  by 
the  contemporary  Saxon  Year-books,  there  might  be  some 
reason  to  doubt  the  whole  narration,  and  to  pronounce  it 
a  fable.  But  as  Charlemagne  had  sent  proofs  of  his  magni- 
ficence and  renown  to  the  Caliph  of  Bagdad,  to  places  which 

>  Chroo.  Sax  a.  884  and  885;  Asser,  p.  484;  Ethel werd,  iv.  516;  Florence,  i. 
99.  The  Chronicle  is  the  most  certain  anthoritj.  It  completelj  contradicts, 
with  regard  to  Sighelm,  the  **  Saithelmos  episoopas,**  who,  according  to  Florence, 
succeeded  Asser  at  Sherborne  in  883  (see  Introdaction,  p.  5),  and  also  the  Bishop 
Sighelm,  of  Wdh.  Mahne»b.  Gest.  PonUf.  AngL  ii.  248  (ed.  Frankf.  1601.)  The 
first  name  is  not  to  be  found  in  anr  of  the  genuine  lists  of  the  Bishops  of  Sher- 
borne; the  second,  in  the  fourth  piace  after  Asser,  Monumenta  Hist.  Brit,  p  56t\ 
n.  d.  Sighelm  was  minister  regis  in  the  year  875.  according  to  the  documents  m 
Ctd.  DipL  n.  807.  Both  amba&sadors  were  probabhr  dbitinguished  laymen 
Chmn.  Sax.  A.  888,  and  Henric.  UoBtii^d.  ▼.  740. 
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before  bad  only  existed  in  marvellous  legends  for  the  people 
of  the  west,  so  out  of  s^ratitude  for  his  own  deliverance,  the 
most  Christian  king  of  his  age  desired  to  send  messages  of 
peace  and  friendly  gifts  to  his  brethren  in  the  faith  at  the  other 
extremity  of  the  world.  According  to  bis  own  belief,  and 
that  of  bis  contemporaries,  the  Apostle  Thomas  himself  had 
once  preached  the  gospel  in  India,  and  the  Church  established 
by  him  still  existed,  although  environed  and  oppressed  by 
heathens  of  all  nations.  An  obscure  account  of  the  spread 
of  their  doctrines  has  been  preserved  from  the  earliest  times 
by  the  western  Christians^,  and  confirms  our  present  know- 
ledge that  the  Mahometans,  on  their  first  arrival  in  the  east, 
found  there  various  Christian  sects.  But  it  is  enough  for  us 
that  Alfred's  messengers  journeyed  from  Borne  into  that  re- 
mote country ;  they  returned,  and,  "  G-od  be  thanked,"  savs 
the  Chronicle,  "  they  had  been  graciously  enabled  to  fulfil  tte 
vow.*'  They  brought  home  perfumes  and  precious  stones,  as 
memorials  of  this  wonderful  journey,  which  were  long  pre- 
served in  the  churches'.  This  was  the  first  intercourse  that 
took  place  between  England  and  Hindostan.  In  the  year 
887,  Athelhelm,  Ealderman  of  Wilts,  who  has  been  before 
mentioned,  carried  to  Borne  the  tributes  and  gifbaf'of  his 
sovereign  and  of  the  Saxon  people*.  In  the  following  year, 
Bcocca,  also  an  ealderman,  had  a  similar  commission.  He 
took  charge  of  Ethelswitha,  the  widowed  sister  of  Alfred,  and 
last  Queen  of  Mercia,  who  appears  to  have  left  her  brother's 
court  in  order  to  proceed  to  Kome,  and  end  her  life  in  some 
holy  place  there ;  but  the  fatigues  of  the  lengthened  pil- 
grimage were  too  much  for  the  feeble  woman,  who  had  long 
been  bowed  down  by  sorrow ;  before  she  reached  Bome  she 
died,  at  Padua,  in  888^.  In  the  next  year  no  formal  embassy 
went  to  Italy ;  only  two  couriers*  were  despatched  with  letters 

*  There  is  an  Anglo-Saxon  Vita  Sti  Thomae,  in  proee,  in  MS  Cott.  Calig.  A, 
ziv.,  where,  in  the  poem  relating  to  him,  the  apostle  u  represented  as  being  sent  on 
a  similar  embassj  with  Andrew. 

s  Wilh.  Malmesb.  de  Gest.  Pontif.  Angl.  1.  c.,  and  de  Reg.  Angl.  liK  S.  §  122; 
Matth.  Westm.  p.  333. 

*  Cliron.  Sux.  Asser,  Florence. 

*  Cliron.  Sax.  888;  Ethelwerd,  W.  517;  Flor.  i.  108. 

*  Twegtn  Lleaperas.    Chron.  Sax.  a.  889. 
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from  Alfred.  In  890,  Bemhelm,  an  abbot^,  was  charged  witir 
the  deliverance  of  the  customary  alms  in  the  name  of  his  king. 
It  w  evident  from  all  the  accounts  which  we  possess,  that  this 
was  done  annually.  No  mention  is  made  of  a  regular  tithe ; 
the  tribute  was  voluntarily  given,  to  obtain  those  advantages 
which  the  king  and  his  subjects  might  derive  from  Bome.  It 
is  a  remarkable  and  significant  fact,  that  amongst  the  am* 
basi»adori4  to  the  Pope,  only  one,  the  last,  appears  to  have  been 
invested  with  ecclesiastical  dignity;  the  king  usually  entrusted 
valuable  and  important  commissions  solely  to  his  most  con- 
fidential officers. 

Two  accounts  may  be  mentioned  here  in  reference  to  the  in- 
tercourse with  foreign  countries,  which  was  commenced  or  con* 
tinned  by  Alfred,  in  ecclesiastical  and  religious  afiairs.  Owing 
to  their  brevity  and  imperfect  condition,  they  unfortunately 
^ive  us  only  a  vague  idea  of  that  remote  period ;  but  even 
with  iheMi  (liimd vantages  they  are  invaluable,  because  they 
are  confirmed  by  contemporary  authorities.  Asser^  mentions 
that  he  read  the  letters  and  saw  the  presents  which  were 
sent  to  his  king  by  Abel,  the  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem.  It 
appears  by  no  means  improbable  that  Sighelui  and  AtheLstani 
when  they  went  to  India,  or  on  their  return  from  thence, 
alrto  visited,  by  Alfred's  command,  the  land  of  promise  and 
revelation ;  that  they  were  gladly  received  by  the  patriarch, 
and  dismissed  to  the  far  western  island  with  a  letter  and 
with  ><ift8  to  their  king.  This  account  is  of  importance  in 
the  history  of  the  Church  at  Jerusalem,  so  little  kuo\\'n 
before  the  commencement  of  the  Crusades,  as  one  of  the  rare 
traces  of  any  intercourse  between  the  Christian  laud  of  the 
west  and  the  cradle  of  its  fiuth. 

The  other  notice  relates  to  a  neighbouring  island,  to  Ire- 
land, which  had  so  gloriously  distinguished  itself  at  the  first 
promulgation  of  Christianity,  but  which  was  now  more  en- 
tirely excluded  from  its  history  than  Jerusalem;  for  the 
Celtic  Church,  after  the  separation  of  a  century,  would  not 
again  succumb  to  the  doctrines  nor  the  increasingly  powerful 

>  Beornhelm  abbad.    Chron.  Sax.  A.  890. 

<  P.  492:  Nam  etiam  de  Hicrosolyma  Abel  piitriarchae  epistolas  et  dona  ilk 
dircctas  vidimas  et  legimus.  Simeon  Dnnelm.  copies  from  Lim ;  de  GetU  Beg 
Aiigl.  p-  C84. 
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Moendencj  of  Rome.  At  a  time  when  Al&ed,  in  uniBon  with 
excellent  fellow-labourers,  was  vigorously  occupied  in  re- 
establishing his  Church,  and  when  his  renown  had  traversed 
the  sea,  there  suddenly  appeared,  in  the  year  891,  on  the 
coast  of  Cornwall,  three  Scotchmen,  Dubslane,  Macbeth,  and 
Maclinmun.  They  had  secretly  left  their  country ;  the  Chris- 
tian faith  was  grievously  on  the  decline  there,  and  Swit'ueh 
(Subin^),  the  best  teacher  that  had  ever  appeared  amongst 
the  Scots,  was  dead  ;  firom  love  to  God  they  determined  to  go 
on  a  pilgrimage,  they  cared  little  whither.  In  a  frail  boat, 
patched  together  out  of  the  hides  of  oxen,  and  provided  with 
food  for  a  week,  they  trusted  themselves  to  a  stormy  sea, 
and  did  not  land  until  the  expiration  of  seven  days.  As  soon 
as  they  left  their  miserable  bark,  they  hastened  to  the  King 
of  the  West  Saxons,  who  undoubtedly  received  these  Celtic 
sufferers  with  kindness,  and  when  they  laid  before  him  their 
wish  to  continue  their  pilgrimage  to  Eome  and  to  Jerusalem, 
he  granted  them  his  protection  and  assistance  in  their  under- 
taking. Only  one  of  them  returned  home ;  he  perhaps  wa« 
the  bearer  of  Abel's  letter*. 

The  limited  knowledge  which  we  can  gain  from  the  few 
records  of  Alfred's  intercourse  with  Eome  and  the  rest  of 
Christendom,  increases  our  desire  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  those  means  by  which,  in  a  short  period,  he  so  raised  the 
Church  of  his  country  from  its  state  of  total  decay,  as  to  gain 
for  her  and  for  himself  a  noble  position  in  Europe.  But  no 
connected  account  of  his  proceeoings  has  reached  us,  and  we 
must  endeavour  to  gather  the  wished-for  information  from  in- 
cidental details.  The  history  of  all  the  West  Saxon  dioceses 
during  this  period  is  very  obscure,  yet  from  subsequent 
events  it  seems  probable  that  the  sees  remained  substantially 
the  same,  and  only  towards  the  west,  where  the  German  in- 
fluence had  still  to  advance,  was  there  any  progress  made. 
The  Saxon  and  Anglian  bishoprics  were  all  subordinate  to  the 
primacy  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  But  the  guidance 
of  the  chief  pastor  had  become  weak  and  inefficient ;  foi 
during  the  assaults  of  the  heathen,  neither  shepherd  noi 

»  Vide  Annates  Cambriae  and  Brut,  y  Tywysogion  in  Mon.  Hist.  Brit  p. 
836,  846. 

«  According?  to  the  Chron.  Sax.  a.  891,  and  Florent.  Wig.  i.  109.  Ethelwerd  !▼ 
517,  onlj  mentioos  the  pilgrimage  to  Rome  and  the  promised  knd,  and  ita  retalta 
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flock  had  thought  of  anything  but  Baving  their  own  im- 
mediate possessions  ;  and  owing  to  this  coniusion,  no  council 
Aeems  to  have  been  held.  The  entire  structure,  weakened  by 
age,  threatened  to  fall  beneath  the  storms  which  surrounded 
it,  unless  some  skilful  master- workman  should  appear,  and 
repair  it  from  its  foundation.  This  then,  as  soon  as  he  could 
attain  peace  and  leisure,  was  Alfred's  most  peculiar  care. 
"We  have  already  learnt  from  himself  where  the  great  de- 
ficiency lay,  which  had  caused  such  a  lamentable  state  of 
things;  and  those  men  whom  the  king  selected  to  be  his 
fellow-workers,  were  obliged  to  prepare  themselves  in  the 
most  effectual  manner  for  this  remedial  task.  That  he  chose 
foUr  native  Mercians  for  his  first  counsellors  and  assistants, 
is  a  remarkable  confirmation  of  his  own  assertion,  that  some 
sparks  of  improvement  and  cultivation  .still  lingered  north  of 
the  Thames. 

The  zeal  of  Werfrith  of  Worcester  in  the  government  of 
his  diocese  has  already  been  noticed ;  Alfred  appears  to  have 
summoned  him  frequently  into  Wessex,  to  advance  and 
discuss  matters  of  general  interest;  two  years  before  the 
king's  death,  Werfrith  took  part  in  an  assembly  at  Celchyth^ 
He  survived  his  king,  and  died  about  the  middle  of  the  reign 
of  Edward,  leaving  behind  him  worthy  memorials  of  his  active 
exertions.  The  second  notable  Mercian  was  Plegmund, 
whom  Alfred  made  primate  at  the  death  of  Archbishop 
Athelred,  in  890^.  A  later  account  states,  that  when  the 
Danes  took  possession  of  his  country,  he  fled  from  them  into 
a  lonely  island  in  Cheshire,  and  lived  there  as  a  hermit,  oc- 
cupied in  peaceful  labours,  until  the  King  of  Wessex  made 
him  the  highest  dignitary  of  his  Church*.  This  eminent  man 
had  even  more  intimate  access  to  Alfred  than  Werfrith  ;  he 
straightway  became  his  instructor  in  many  matters*:  that\ 
great  undertaking,  the  advancement  of  the  clergy  and  of  the  * 
people  to  a  higher  degree  of  education,  was  doubtlessly 
placed  under  his  superintendence.  During  Alfred's  life,  he 
bad  few  opportunities  of  appearing;  in  his  position  as  a  Prince 
of  the  Church,  but  under  Edward  he  again  took  his  place  as 
a  worthy  successor  of  the  former  Archbishops  of  Canterbury ; 

«  CoJ.  Diplom.  n.  1 074.  «  Asser,  p.  487. 

•  Genrasius  Dorobern.  Acta  Pontir.  Cant  Twysden  X.  Scriptt.  1644. 

*  PldmaodoB  nuigister  Elfredi  regU.  Wilb.  Malmesb.  de  Gest.  Pont  Aog).  I  SOa 
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in  one  day  he  consecrated  seven  bishops ;  and  in  903  ho 
made  a  solemn  journey  to  Eonie  in  his  official  capacity.  Hia 
death  occurred  in  the  year  923^ 

Ethelstan  and  Werewulf^  also  natives  of  Mercia,  obeyed  a 
summons  into  Wessez,  where  they  acted  as  priests  and  chap- 
lains in  the  immediate  service  of  the  king.  There  is  no 
ftirther  information  concerning  them^.  In  Wessex  itselt 
Alfred  found  no  individual  fitted  for  his  purpose,  with  the 
single  exception  of  Denewulf,  that  child  of  nature,  with  whom, 
if  tradition  is  to  be  believed,  he  became  acquainted  in  so  sin- 
gular a  manner  in  the  wilds  of  Somersetshire.  It  is,  however 
historically  certain,  that  on  the  death  of  Dunbert,  in  879, 
Denewulf  became  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  that  he  too  lent 
vigorous  assistance  to  tne  general  work,  and  governed  in  his 
diocese  imtil  the  beginning  of  Edward's  reign'.  The  remain- 
ing bishops  whose  names  are  kno^iTi,  were  Swithulf  of  Eoches- 
ter,  Ealheard  of  Dorchester,  Wulfsig  of  Sherborne,  Eahstan 
of  London^  and  a  Bishop  Esne,  whose  see  is  not  mentioned'. 

But  the  island  did  not  possess  sufficient  internal  resources  to 
establish  so  great  a  work  as  that  which  Alfred  had  in  contem- 
plation. He  himself  exclaimed  sorrowfully,  that  learning 
must  now  be  sought  for  out  of  the  country  ;  and  accordingly 
he  sent  messengers  into  Franconia,  where,  in  the  German 
and  Bomish  provinces,  many  monasteries  had  become  distm- 
guished  for  the  diligent  study  carried  on  within  them,  under 
the  direction  of  efficient  men.  Amongst  them  he  hoped  to 
obtain  a  teacher  for  his  establishments.  He  was  successful 
in  finding  one  in  the  priest  and  monk  Grimbald,  who  was  a 
most  excellent  singer,  particularly  skilful  in  ecclesiastical 
discipline,  and  adorned  with  every  good  qualification*.  In 
all  probability,  he  was  a  brother  in  the  Elemish  convent 
of  St.  Omer,  and  having  gained  the  permission  of  his  supe- 
riors, especially  of  the  Archbishop  Fulco  of  Bheims,  ne 
readily  agreed  to  go  to  Wessex.    The  account  is  much  less 

»  Chron.  Sax.  a.  928.  «  Asser,  p.  87. 

s  Florent.  Wigom,  edited  bj  Thorpe,  i.  97.    Cod.  Diplom.  n.  1085-1087. 

*  Chron.  Sax.  a.  897-898. 

*  Aelfr.  Testaro.  ap.  Kemble,  Cod.  Dipbm.  n.  814. 

*  Venerabilem  videlicet  irirum,  cantatorem  optimum  et  omai  moao  ecctadattieif 
disciplinifl  et  in  dirina  scriptara  ernditiasimiun  et  omnibaa  boois  moribns  onuitai» 
Asser,  a.  a.  0. 
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certain  that  Grimbald  was  already  provost  of  that  convent 
when  Alfred  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Kome  with  his  father ;  at 
that  time  he  received  his  distinguished  guests  with  much 
Kindness,  and  by  his  merit  made  a  lasting  impression  on  the 
mind  of  the  king's  son,  whose  old  and  favourite  wish  was  at 
length  gratified,  when,  at  his  entreaty,  the  abbot  and  the 
brothers  of  St.  Omer  permitted  their  provost  to  depart  for 
England^.  Alfred  likewise  obtained  a  Gherman  monk,  a  man 
of  acute  intellect,  John,  the  old  Saxon,  probably  from  the 
monastery  of  Corbei^.  He  and  the  Fleming  were  accom- 
panied by  a  number  of  priests,  to  assist  them  in  arranging 
new  convents,  and  in  imparting  instruction.  The  similarity 
of  name,  and  perhaps  an  expression  of  Asser's,  gave  rise,  at 
a  former  period,  to  the  Saxon  being  confounded  with  the  cele- 
brated John  Erigena,  the  father  of  the  Kealists ;  and  this 
confusion  has  caused  historians  to  mistake  one  for  the  other, 
or  even  to  represent  both  of  them  as  residing  at  the  same 
time  in  Alfred's  court ;  but  there  is  no  sufficient  evidence 
of  the  presence  of  the  Irishman  in  England  then  ;  his  history 
is  connected  with  the  person  and  court  of  Charles  tiie  Bald, 
and  of  the  Archbishop  Hincmar^.  Grimbald  and  John  were 
x^lfred's  mass  priests,  and  in  full  activity  at  the  completion 
of  his  translation  of  Gregory's  "  Pastoral  Care,"  as  he  men- 
tions them  with  high  praise  in  the  preface,  composed  after 
the  year  890. 

At  length  Alfred  obtained  the  services  of  that  man  whose 
narration,  as  far  as  possible,  we  have  hitherto  followed.  The 
only  account  we  have  of  Asser  is  given  by  himself,  and  as 
he  describes  his  first  meeting  with  Alfred  very  minutely,  it 
may  not  be  deemed  undesirable  to  give  his  own  words,  in 
which  many  interesting  details  of  the  king's  character  are 
contained.     "  About  this  time"  (he  writes  of  the  year  884) 

»  Mabillon,  Acta  Sanct.  Ord.  Bened.  Sec.  IV.  ii.  511 ;  WUli.  Malmesb.  lib.  ii. 
§  122.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  in  the  authenticity  of  ArchbJAhop  Fulco*s  letter  to 
Alfred,  given  in  Wise's  A»scr,  p.  123-129,  from  a  MS.  in  Winchester.  The  rest 
is  to  be  foQsd  in  a  CottonL-tn  manuscript  extracted  in  the  Monasticon  Anglicanum* 
ii.  433,  new  edition. 

•  Asser,  p.  487,  493 ;  Mabillon,  ii.  509. 

»  Asser  calls  his  John  "  acerriini  ingenii  virum,"  and  thus  Ingulph.  p.  470,  and 
.Malmesb.  ii.  §  122,  easily  confound  him  with  the  DialecticiaiL  The  toonnt 
of  the  attack  is  very  limilar  ia  Asser  and  Malmesborj. 
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*'  I  came  into  Snxony  from  the  extreme  limits  of  "Western 
Britain,  summoned  bv  the  king.  After  I  had  set  out,  I 
arrived,  through  many  wide-intervening  ways,  in  the  country 
of  the  South  Saxons,  which  is  called  in  Saxon,  Suthseaxe 
(Sussex),  guided  by  some  of  that  nation.  There  1  first  saw 
him  iu  the  royal  vUl  called  Dene^.  After  being  kindly  re- 
ceived by  him,  in  the  course  of  conversation,  he  urgently 
entreated  ine  to  devote  myself  to  his  service,  to  give  myself 
wholly  up  to  him,  an-d  for  his  love  to  relinquish  all  my  pos- 
sessions on  the  other  side  of  the  Severn ;  he  promised  to 
compensate  me  richly,  as  he  actually  did.  However,  I  answered 
that  I  could  not  immediately  consent  without  consideration, 
whilst  it  did  not  seem  to  me  right  to  forsake  those  holy 
places  in  which  I  had  been  brought  up,  educated,  and  conse- 
crated, for  the  sake  of  earthly  honour  and  power,  unless  I 
were  compelled  to  do  so.  Upon  this  he  said :  *  If  you  cannot 
venture  so  far,  at  least  grant  me  the  half  of  your  service  •■ 
live  six  months  with  me,  and  the  same  time  in  Wales.'  But 
I  replied  that  I  could  not  directly  promise  even  this  without 
the  approbation  of  my  friends.  But  when  I  perceived  how 
much  he  seemed  to  desire  my  service  (although  I  could  not 
tell  why),  I  agreed  to  return  to  him  at  the  end  of  six  months, 
if  I  continued  well,  with  such  an  answer  as  should  be  ad- 
vantageous to  me  and  mine,  and  agreeable  to  him.  He  de- 
clared that  he  was  satisfied  with  this,  and  when  I  had  given 
my  word  to  be  with  him  again  at  the  appointed  time,  we  left 
him  on  the  fourth  day  and  rode  homewards.  But  soon  after 
we  had  parted  from  him,  a  dreadful  fever  attacked  me  at 
Winchester,  where,  for  more  than  a  year,  I  hovered  day  and 
night  between  life  and  death.  I  could  not,  therefore,  go  to 
him  as  I  had  promised  at  the  time  fixed,  and  he  sent  mes- 
sengers to  hasten  my  journey  and  inquire  the  reasons  for  my 
delay.  As  I  was  unable  to  go,  I  sent  another  messenger  to 
inform  him  of  the  cause,  and  to  assure  him  that  as  soon  as  I 
recovered  I  would  fulfil  my  promise.  When  the  sickness 
lefc  me,  all  my  friends  agreed  to  my  promise  for  the  sake  of 
benefiting  our  sanctuary  and  all  its  inmates,  and  I  devoted 
mvself  to  the  king's  service,  stipulating  that  I  should  tarry 
with  him  six  months  in  every  year,  either  six  consecutively, 
or  alternately  three  in  Wales  and  three  in  Saxony,  so  that 
>  There  b  a  West  and  an  East  Dean  near  Chichester 
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this  condition  was  in  this  respect  also  serviceable  to  the 
Cathedral  of  St.  Davidi." 

According  to  this,  Asser  was  hj  birth  a  Welshman,  and 
had  been  brought  up  and  ordained  a  monk  in  the  monastery  of 
St.  David,  which  at  that  time  suffered  much  from  the  violence 
of  King  Hemeid,  who  once  drove  out  all  the  inmates  of  the 
convent,  with  the  Archbishop  Novis,  a  relation  of  Asser,  and 
Asser  himself.  Thus,  when  Asser  was  allowed  to  have 
friendly  intercourse  with  the  mighty  Saxon  king,  he  could 
not  do  otherwise  than  turn  it  to  the  profit  of  his  monastery 
and  his  native  land.  He  continues :  "  When  I  returned  to 
him  at  the  royal  vill  called  Leonaford,  I  was  honourably 
received  by  him,  and  remained  with  him  six  months  from  that 
time  at  his  court,"  busily  occupied  in  various  matters,  and 
munificently  rewarded,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter. 

These  were  the  same  men  whom,  in  the  years  immediately 
succeeding  the  deliverance  of  the  country,  Alfred  placed  in 
supreme  authority  over  all  afiairs  relating  to  churches  and 
schools:  they  appear  to  have  acted  in  the  most  beautiful 
mutual  harmony.  The  archbishop  and  the  two  bishops,  it 
may  be  presumed,  took  charge  of  the  Church  in  their  own 
dioceses  ;  to  the  foreigners  their  proper  duties  were  assig^ned. 
Scarcely  one  convent  in  Wessex  could  have  survived  the 
years  of  war ;  the  regulations  had  in  every  place  become  lax, 
either  on  account  of  the  attacks  of  the  Danes,  or  because 
the  people  could  not  resolve  to  exchange  the  abundance  of 
worldly  riches  for  a  needy  conventual  life.  Besides,  it  ap- 
pears that  in  earlier  times  the  Saxons  were  much  less  favoiu*- 
ably  disposed  towards  monastic  establishments  than  their 
English  neighbours^,  for  before  the  reign  of  Alfred  very 
little  notice  is  to  be  found  of  any  ecclesiastical  foundation  of 
the  kind.  But  the  earnest,  indefatigable  king  had  long 
known  that  all  instruction  and  improvement  in  knowledge 

>  Asser,  p.  487-488.  The  latter  sentence  is  merely  gaessed  at,  the  original  is 
perfectly  nnintelligible:  *'Et  ilia  (conditione  ?)  aHjuvaretor  per  nidimenta  Sancta 
Degni,  in  omni  causa,  tamen  pro  viribas.*'  The  name  of  the  church  is  also  muti- 
liited.  But  the  account  b  entirely  characteristic  of  Asser,  Who,  to  carry  on  a 
fraud  in  his  name,  would  take  the  trouble  to  add  to  "  ad  regionem  deztralium 
Saxonum,"  "  quae  Sazonice  Suthseaxum  appellatur  ?**  No  one  but  Asser,  the 
Monk  of  St  David,  wrote  thus. 

'  Quia  per  mnita  retroacta  annorum  curricula  monasticae  yitae  desiderium  ab 
fik  tota  xpnte,  Deo  dod  et  a  miUtb  aliis  gentibns  fonditis  desierat.  Asser,  p.  498 
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were  Cuerished  in  them.  He  promoted  with  the  greatest 
seal  the  restoration  of  old  monaisteries,  and  the  erection  o{ 
new  ones.  The  superintendence  of  them  was  undertaken 
by  learned  monks  from  abroad,  and  those  priests  and  frian 
whom  they  directed,  formed  the  body  of  those  congregations 
in  which  the  children  of  the  land  were  to  be  brought  up. 
The  establishments  prospered,  and  were  followed  by  schools, 
in  which  instruction  was  given  in  reading  and  writing,  in  the 
mother  ton^e  and  in  Latin,  and  above  all,  in  the  books  and 
doctrines  ot  the  Christian  religion. 

The  following  accounts  relate  to  these  foundations  of  the 
king,  and  the  men  by  whom  their  of&ces  were  held.  At 
Winchester,  latterly  the  chief  city  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  king- 
dom, the  new  monastery  (Newminster,  Hyde  Abbey)  was 
founded,  and  Grimbald  was  appointed  abbot  of  the  same^. 
Alfired  could  not  complete  this  establishment  in  his  lifetime, 
having  planned  it  on  a  much  larger  scale  than  any  other. 
His  son  finished  it,  in  memory  of  his  father,  by  whom  it  had 
been  commenced,  and  in  the  former  part  oi  the  following 
century  it  attained  great  importance.  From  gratitude  to- 
wards God,  and  in  remembrance  of  his  deliverance  from  great 
danger,  Alfred  caused  a  convent  for  monks  to  be  built  upon 
Athelney,  where  he  had  once  been  obliged  to  make  a  strong- 
hold, with  a  few  faithful  adherents,  although  there  were  many 
difficulties  arising  from  the  thickets  and  marshes,  which  ren- 
dered the  island  almost  inaccessible.  John,  the  old  Saxon, 
was  placed  there  as  abbot,  with  a  small  number  of  Prankish 
monks,  who  resolved  to  dwell  together  in  the  desert,  devoted 
to  the  service  of  God  and  the  instruction  of  themselves  and 
ethers^. 

Even  amongst  the  children  who  went  thither  to  be  taught 
and  educated  for  priests  and  monks,  there  were  a  great 
many  foreigners ;  Asser  himself  had  seen  a  youth  of  hea- 
then, perhaps  of  Danish  birth,  who  afterwards  adopted  the 
monastic  habit^.     The  universal  dislike  of  the  Saxons  for 

1  Wilh.  MalmeHb.  lib.  il  §  122;   Ingalph.  p.  870;  Monastic.  Anglic.  iL  487,  ff. 

*  Wilh.  ^lalmesb.  Gest.  Pontif.  Angl.  it  255,  says  of  the  monks  in  Athelney,  in 
the  twelfth  century:  **  Sunt  pauci  numero  et  pauperes,  sed  qui  egestatem  soam 
qui^tb  et  solitudinis  amore  vel  magni  pendant  yel  consolentur.** 

'  Unnm  paganicae  gentis,  juvenem  admodom  vidimus,  dod  nkfanam  scifiosl 
eomm,  p.  490. 
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monachism,  but  more  particularly  the  seclusion  of  Athelnoy, 
prevented  this  place  from  ever  attaining  great  prosperity, 
terhaps.  too,  the  wicked  attack  which  was  made  upon  the 
life  of  John  the  Abbot,  which  Asser  has  so  copiously  detailed 
firom  the  account  of  an  eye-witness^,  might  have  been  another 
cause  of  its  unpopularity.  A  certain  number  of  the  Frankish 
monks  had  conspired  against  their  superior ;  two  of  them, 
armed,  crept  after  him  into  the  church,  when  he  retired  then^ 
at  night  to  pray  alone,  insidiously  intending  to  murder  him. 
But  he  heard  the  sound  made  by  the  first  movement  of  tlie 
murderers,  and  not  being  ignorant  of  the  use  of  arms,  the 

Eowerful  Saxon  defended  himself  until  the  brothers  came  to 
is  assistance.  Although  severely  wounded,  he  escaped  with 
his  life,  and  the  villains  were  afterwards  justly  punished.  So 
scandalous  an  event  was  sufficient  to  damage  the  good  cause 
seriously,  and  indeed  it  gave  a  severe  check  to  the  esta- 
blishment of  foreign  priests  in  English  cloisters. 

Nevertlieless  Asser,  the  scholar  of  St.  David's,  was  called 
upon  to  exert  himself  in  the  organization  of  monasteries  and 
their  schools.  We  will  return  to  his  o\iti  words  on  this 
topic:  at  the  expiration  of  the  eight  months,  he  says, 
"  After  I  had  frequently  asked  his  (the  king's)  permission 
to  depart,  which  permission,  however,  I  could  not  obtain, 
and  had  at  length  resolved  to  demand  it,  he  sent  for  me  on 
Christmas  eve*,  and  delivered  to  me  two  letters,  which  con- 
tained lists  of  the  possessions  of  two  monasteries,  called  in 
Saxon  Amgresbyri^  and  Banwille.  These  two  convents  he 
gave  to  me  from  that  day,  with  all  appertaining  to  them,  and 
with  them  a  costly  silk  pallium  and  a  man's  load  of  incense, 
with  words  to  this  effect:  he  did  not  give  me  so  little 
now  because  he  was  unwilling  to  give  me  still  more  at  a 
future  time.  And  on  a  later  occasion,  and  quite  unex- 
pectedly, he  conferred  upon  me  Exeter,  with  all  the  parishes 
belonging  to  it  in  Wessex  and  Cornwall.  And  then  I  re- 
ceivedpermission  to  make  a  journey  to  these  convents,  which 
were  richly  endowed  with  valuable  estates,  and  from  thence, 
homeward*." 
We  cannot  venture  to  judge  from  this  that  Asser  was 

>  Ut  andivimos  de  eo  a  qnibnsdam  referentibus.  *  Probably,  in  886. 

*  Called  in  one  MS.  Cangresbury,  a  place  near  Banweli,  in  Semeraet 
«  Aaber,  t,  488,  489. 
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10  munificently  rewarded  merely  on  account  of  bis  learned 
services  as  the  king's  teacher,  he  also  took  an  important 
part  in  the  practical  exercise  of  his  teachings,  and  from  his 
promotion  to  the  office  of  abbot,  and  even  bishop,  he  was 
linked  for  ever  to  Alfred  and  his  country. 

It  is  certain  that  he  became  a  bishop,  but  the  time  when  this 
took  place,  as  well  as  the  diocese  in  which  he  was  established, 
is  less  clear.  It  is  mentioned  by  our  authorities  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner :  The  king's  own  expression,  in  his  Preface 
to  the  "  Pastoral  Care,"  is  indisputable :  he  there  alludes  to 
nis  Bishop  Asser^,  with  whose  assistance  he  completed  the 
translation  of  the  book.  Besides,  a  number  of  documents 
firom  the  year  901  to  909  were  signed  by  Bishop  Asser, 
^ving  no  clue,  unfortunately,  to  his  diocese^ :  at  last,  in  the 
collected  manuscripts  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Year-books,  we 
find  that  As^er,  Bishop  of  Sherborne,  died  in  the  year  910. 
According  to  this,  the  old  West  Saxon  bishopric  was  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  his  king ;  but  elsewhere,  until  the  begin- 
ning of  the  tenth  century,  we  meet  with  IBishop  Wulfsige 
of  Sherborne,  who,  as  well  as  Asser,  might  have  been  included 
amongst  the  unmentioned  bishops  in  Alfred's  will^.  Nothing 
remains  then  but  to  take  it  for  granted,  that  after  the  death 
of  Alfred,  in  the  first  year  of  Edward  I.,  Asser  succeeded  to 
the  diocese,  and  thereupon  took  up  his  final  residence  in 
Wessex.  His  own  account  by  no  means  contradicts  this,  in 
which  he  asserts  that  x\lfred  gave  him  Exeter,  with  a  paro- 
chial district  (he  expressly  says,  not  diocese)  in  Cornwall 
and  Wessex.  He  here  presided  over  districts  for  which,  as  a 
Briton,  he  was  peculiarly  adapted,  and  over  those  Saxon 

Earishes  which,  only  lately  arranged,  passed  over  with  their 
ishop  to  Sherborne,  after  the  death  of  Wulfsige*.  The 
certainty  that  Exeter  was  first  raised  to  a  bishopric  under 
Edward  the  Confessor,  cannot  be  affected  by  this  view  of  the 
matter ;  the  loose  political  connexion  of  the  state  with  the 

*  ^t  Assere  Tninnin  bUcepe. 

2  Kemblc,  Cod.  Diplom.  No.  835,  837,  1076,  1077,  1082,  1086,  1087. 

'  Dam  (bisceope)  set  Scireburnam ;  in  the  Latin  text,  et  Aflsero  de  Shirebarn. 

*  I  entirely  agree  here  with  the  reasons  given  by  Lingard,  History  ana 
Antiquities  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church,  ii.  420,  428,  ed.  U^  for  differing  Ki;k 
Wright,  Biogr.  Brit.  Lit.  p.  405,  ff. 
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Celtic  subjects  by  no  means  admitted  of  unity  in  Churcb 
government,  altbous;b  the  endeavour  to  restore  such  union 
had  not  ceased.  Thus  it  is  quite  clear,  that  in  addition  to 
his  labours  in  the  court,  Asser  took  an  active  part  in  the 
mana^ment  of  churches  and  monasteries.  But  there  is  still 
Bometning  to  be  added  to  the  history  of  the  latter.  Unques- 
tionably, women  feel  much  more  inclination  than  men  to  re- 
nounce the  world,  and  take  upon  them  monastic  vows.  For 
a  long  penod  nunneries  had  already  existed  in  Wessei,  like 
that  at  Wareham,  on  the  south  coast.  Two  new  ones  were 
now  established,  which  were  in  existence  until  their  final 
abolishment,  at  the  time  of  the  Beformation.  At  Shaftesbury, 
in  Dorset,  "  at  the  south  gate,"  Alfred  founded  a  house  for 
nuns,  perhaps  in  the  year  887  *;  and  having  endowed  it,  as  well 
as  the  convent  at  Winchester,  with  rich  benefices,  he  placed 
his  second  daughter  Ethelgiva  in  it  as  abbess,  and  many  noble 
ladies  entered  with  her.  The  king's  daughter,  whose  health 
was  infirm  (she  was  probably  deformed  or  lame),  had  chosen 
this  mode  of  life  in  a  believing  spirit,  and  was  consecrated  to 
the  Church  in  her  early  youth^ :  and  Alfred's  wife,  Elswitha, 
for  her  soul's  salvation,  dedicated  a  nunnery  to  the  Virgin 
Mary  at  Winchester,  where  she  might  retreat  after  the  death 
of  her  husband,  and  end  her  days*.  Ethelred  and  Ethelfleda 
manifested  equal  zeal  in  Mercia;  they  founded  the  monas- 
tery of  St.  Peter  at  Gloucester,  endowed  it  with  costly  gifts, 
and  placed  there  the  relics  of  the  holy  King  Oswald^, 

Afiter  having  thus  collected  the  historical  facts,  a  glance 
must  be  given  to  the  high  moral  purpose  which  our  Alfred 
kept  constantly  in  view  in  all  those  appointments  and  regu- 
lations, and  which  we  have  placed  above  all  others  in  treating 
this  subject.  His  clergy  were  once  more  raised  from  their 
degraded  condition,  and  by  means  of  instruction  and  know- 
ledge a  new  and  better  life  was  infused  into  the  Chiurch.   But 

»  Be^idef»,  A><spr,  p.  485,  495.  the  docnmont  of  the  establishment,  Registrum 
ie  Shaftesbury.  Kemble,  n.  810,  where  it  is  said;  "And  mine  dtwhte  Angelyne 
for  panne  hie  was  on  broken  ihadod  ;*'  this  is  signed  by  Apered  Arcebisceop  ns 
witneM.  Floi-cnce  and  Simeon  mention  the  foundation  in  the  year  887;  ▼ 
Uonast.  Anglic,  ii.  471,  ff. 

^  Monast.  Anglic,  ii.  451,  from  the  remfuning  annals  of  the  establish 3ient 
Wilb.  Mabaesb.  de  Gest.  Pontif.  iv.  288. 
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he  like\rjie  desired  that  the  rest  of  the  people  might  have  a 
share  in  instruction,  that  his  whole  kingdom  might  advance 
in  civilisation  and  moralitv.  That  waa  the  extensive  sphere 
of  action  to  which  he  appointed  men  like  Asser  and  Plegmund. 
"With  such  an  object  he  did  not  scruple  to  introduce  these 
foreigners.  In  the  churches  and  convent  schools  their  labours 
commenced,  sometimes  under  the  most  unfavourable  circum- 
stances ;  but  their  results  became  evident  in  the  next  ten 
years,  when  under  Alfi:ed*s  immediate  successor  the  "West 
Saxon  clergy  took  a  much  higher  position  in  education  than 
they  had  ever  done  before. 

But  in  the  present  day  nothing  increases  our  pleasure  more 
than  when  we  read  that  Alfred  acted  wdth  the  same  noble 
spirit,  and  in  conjunction  with  his  coadjutors,  for  the  mental 
advantage  of  the  laity.  The  king's  own  words,  in  his  cele- 
brated preface,  most  clearlv  confirm  this.  His  wish  is,  "  that 
all  the  freebom  youth  of  his  people,  who  possess  the  means, 
may  persevere  in  learning,  so  long  as  they  have  no  other  affairs 
to  prosecute,  until  they  can  perfectly  read  the  English  Scrip- 
tures, and  such  as  desu*e  to  devote  themselves  to  the  service 
of  the  Church  may  be  taught  Latin^.*'  Golden  words,  such 
as  have  been  seldom  uttered,  by  a  great  man  of  the  middle 
ages ;  and  only  in  much  later  aays,  with  equal  force  by  the 
Keformers  of  the  Church.  As  the  most  beautiftd  fulfilment 
and  realisation  of  this  wish,  Asser  relates  in  what  manner  the 
king  commenced  the  work  in  his  own  family.  He  axve  his 
children  that  complete  education,  the  want  of  which  he 
so  painfully  felt  in  his  own  case.  His  youngest  son  Ethel- 
werd,  who  in  particular  showed  great  talent  for  intellectual 
pursuits,  was  entrusted  to  the  care  of  experienced  teachers, 
with  almost  all  the  children  of  the  nobility,  and  many  who 
were  not  noble.  The  sons  of  the  members  of  the  royal  house- 
hold, whom  he  loved  no  less  than  his  own,  he  caused  to  be 
taught  with  great  care,  and  was  himself  very  frequently  pre- 
sent during  their  instruction.     In  this  school^  they  eagerly 

*  Dset  aall  sio  giognV  He  nt  Is  on  aogelcynne  friora  monna  {Sara  ISe  "Sa  speda 
hebben.  tSset  hie  dsem  befeolan  msgen  sien  to  Hornanga  ofSffleste,  tSa  hwilf*  tSe 
liie  to  Dh.nre  oSerre  note  ne  miegen  05  tSone  fintt  "Se  hie  wel  cuiinon  cngiisc  gewrit 
anRtlan.  Isere  mon  sfSfSan  furfur  on  leeden  gclSiode  tSa  tSe  mon  fur'Sor  Inran  wille. 
and  to  Iiieran  hade  don  wille.    MS.  Uatton.  20. 

'  Ajiaer,  p.  485 :  Gum  omnibos  pene  tot  ins  regionis  nobiiibos  infantibm,  M 
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learnt  to  read,  and  even  to  write  Latin  and  Saion  ;  bo  that 
before  they  were  old  enough  to  take  part  in  hunting  and  other 
manly  exercises,  such  as  are  suitable  and  honourable  for  noble- 
men, they  were  fully  instructed  in  the  liberal  arts.  Edward, 
his  eldest  son,  and  Ethelswitha,  his  daughter,  always  reinained 
at  court,  under  the  charge  of  their  attendants  and  nurses,  and 
were  highly  esteemed  by  evtTy  one,  natives  and  foreipjners, 
on  account  of  their  affability  and  gentleness,  and  subjection  to 
their  father,  "  in  which,"  Asser  writes,  "  they  continue  to  this 
day.  Besides  their  other  employments,  they  also  pursue  in 
their  leisure  hours  the  study  of  the  liberal  sciences ;  they 
have  learned  the  Psalms,  Saxon  books,  especially  Saxon 
poems,  and  they  read  very  frequently." 

A  regular  establishment  was  also  formed  in  Alfred's  court, 
where,  in  the  constant  occupation  of  teaching  and  learning, 
great  blessings  accrued  to  his  family  and  subjects.  Even 
those  who  were  destined  to  rule  in  future,  and  who,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  customs  of  the  age,  were  more  disposed  to 
cultivate  their  bodily  than  their  mental  powers,  participated 
to  a  certain  extent  m  the  instruction,  and  became  in  parti- 
cular well  acquainted  with  the  poetry  of  their  native  land. 
With  touching  envy  the  untaught  old  looked  upon  the  more 
fortunate  young ;  and  those  judges  and  officers  who  had  been 
80  severely  censured  bv  the  king  for  their  ignorance,  and  who 
found  learning  to  read  too  difficult  a  task,  caused  their  sons 
and  relations,  or  their  freedmen  or  servants,  who  had  been 
taught  at  school,  to  read  niglit  and  day  from  books,  and  tore- 
cite  their  contents ;  v  hilst  they  themselves  lamented  heartily 
their  own  neglected  childhood,  and  extolled  the  superior  ad- 
vantages of  the  youth  of  the  present  times^. 

"What  pure  happiness  must  have  been  felt  by  the  great 
king,  when  he  witnessed  such  progress  amongst  his  own  cliil- 
dren,  and  the  larger  portion  of  his  youthful  subjects !  How 
vast  was  the  improvement  now  in  the  country  south  of  the 
Thames,  compared  with  its  state  in  the  comfortless  period 
when  he  began  to  reign ! 

etiam  mnltis  ignobilibus,  sub  diligenti  magistroniin  cure  traditus  est,  in  qua  schobv 
etc. ;  p.  486 :  et  Uteris  imbuere  solus  die  noctuque  inter  caetera  non  desinebat. 

*  Su.tpirantes  nimium  intima  mente  dolebant,  eo  quod  in  juventute  sua  talibTis 
studiiH  non  stuuuerint,  f^hces  arbitractes  bujus  temporis  joTenes,  etc.  As»er,  f 
i$7  (in  conclusion). 
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SUPPLEMENT  TO  SKCTION  V. 

The  idea  of  attributing  the  establishment  of  a  university 
to  Alfred,  of  whom  so  many  incorrect  assertions  have  been 
made,  could  only  have  originated  with  persons  totally  unac- 
cut$tomed  to  critical  reflection,  and  living  at  a  much  later 
date,  and  in  an  nge  of  mere  pretension  to  learning.    A  visit 
which  Queen  Elizabeth  paid  to  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
in  the  year  1564,  gave  occasion  to  an  inventive  orator  to 
boast  of  the  superior  antiquity  of  this  institution  to  that  of 
Oxford,  in  a  clever  Latin  oration.     Upon  this  there  ensued, 
between  the  two  seats  of  scholastic  wisdom  in  England,  a 
dispute  which  was  carried  on  through  many  decennia  with 
the  greatest  obstinacy.    The  most  absurd  arguments  were 
used  on  both  sides,  in  order  to  establish  the  dates  of  their 
respective  establishments,  and  to  bring  them  as  near  as  pos- 
sible to  the  arrival  of  the  Saxons,   the   development   of 
Christianity  amongst  the  Britons,  and  even  to  the  Deluge. 
An  edition  of  Asser,  which  was  compiled  in  1603,  from  a  pre- 
pared manuscript  in  the  possession  of  the  celebrated  historian 
Camden,  aimed  to  destroy  the  proofs  brought  forward  by  the 
learned  men  of  Cambridge.     In  this  book  is  to  be  found  a 
detailed  account  of  the  serious  discord  which  arose  in  880 
at  Oxford,  between  Grimbald  and  the  old  scholars  whom  he 
had  found  there  on  his  arrival,  and  who  refused  to  conform 
to  his  new  foreign  regulations.    This  strife  had  lasted  for 
threeyears,  when  Alfred  himself  went  to  Oxford  to  appease 
it.    llie  adversaries  of  Grimbald  had  represented  to  him, 
and  endeavoured  to  prove  from  ancient  annals,  that  although 
their  institution  had  certainly  lost  somewhat  of  its  importance 
owing  to  the  oppressions  of  later  days,  it  had  flourished  for 
centuries  bv  means  of  its  acts  and  institutes ;  and  that  Gildas, 
Melkinus,  I^ennius,  Kentigem,  and  others,  had  there  studied 
pious  literature,  and  that  even  Saint  G^rmanus  had  remained 
there  for  half  a  year.  Alfred  succeeded  in  pacifying  the  quarrel, 
and  Ghimbald  indignantly  returned  to  his  monastery  at  Win- 
chester^.    So  far  this  genuine  Oxford  invention,  in  which  we 
perceive  not  only  the  endeavour  to  nullify  the  assertiim  of  its 

*  The  well-known  paragraph  in  Aner,  p.  489,  490.    Turner,  Histonr  of  tb 
Anglo-Sazooa,  book  ▼.  chap.  vL  n.  42. 
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opponents,  but  also  that  spirit  so  characteristic  of  t  he  |  laoe  is 
all  ages,  the  propensity  to  decry  everything  foreign. 

But  Archbishop  Parker,  the  well-known  scholar  and  be- 
nefactor of  Cambridge,  had  already,  in  1574,  caused  the 
first  edition  of  Asser  to  be  printed,  in  which  this  suspicious 
narration  was  not  to  be  found.  No  other  manuscript  of  the 
Biography,  not  even  the  oldest,  which  was  then  still  uninjured, 
contained  a  trace  of  it.  Whether  Camden  allowed  hunseli 
to  be  misled  by  so  manifest  an  invention,  is  doubtful.  No- 
thing but  an  infatuated  desire  of  supporting  ridiculous  asser- 
tions could  have  so  far  carried  away  the  Oxford  scholars,  as. 
to  make  them  perpetuate  such  a  faUacy. 

Having  once  accepted  fabulous  evidence,  it  was  an  easy 
step  to  bring  to  the  assistance  of  their  theory  confirmations 
from  sources  familiar  to  the  people,  namely,  the  Legends  of 
the  Saints.  Not  only  was  Grrimbald  asserted  to  have  been 
professor  at  Oxford,  in  the  days  of  Alfred,  but  St.  Neot,  that 
pretended  kinsman  and  pious  admonisher  of  the  afflicted 
xinp^,  was  likewise  made  to  contribute  in  an  especial  maimer, 
by  his  counsels,  to  the  foundation  of  schools  in  Oxford^ 

I  have  purposely  hesitated  about  bringing  so  purely  my- 
thical a  personage  into  the  narration  of  Alfred's  life,  but  on 
some  accounts  he  deserves  to  be  briefly  noticed. 

There  are  several  Biographies  of  St.  Neot,  some  in  Latin, 
one  (MS.  Cotton.  Vespasian  D.  xiv.)  in  very  good  Saxon. 
The  original  manuscript  must  have  belonged  to  the  tenth 
century,  when  Alfi^as  deeds  and  experiences,  which  are 
there  mentioned,  had  already  been  formed  into  traditions  by 
the  islanders.  The  saint  is  of  course  the  principal  person, 
but  as  the  great  king,  who  had  been  dead  for  more  than  the 
age  of  man,  was  his  contemporary  and  relation,  he  was  also 
drawn  into  the  circle  of  tradition. 

The  saint  is  called  "  Neotus,  qui  erat  cognatus  suus,"  in  a 
suspicious  article  in  the  false  Annals  of  Asser,  omitted  in  the 
Vita.  Several  manuscripts  of  legends  do  not  hesitate  to  call 
him  a  son  of  Ethel wulf,  and  consequently  Alfred's  brother. 

I  do  not  wish  to  deny  that  Alfr*ed  in  his  earlier  years  may 
have  been  connected  with  this  saint,  who  lived  in  the  south- 
west of  England,  and  unquestionably  flourished  about  the 

*  J.  BromptOD,  CbronieoD  ap.  Twjsden,  X.  Scnptt  p.  814. 
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middle  of  the  nintli  century,  and  t  lat  he  may  have  taken  advice 
from  him,  and  generally  held  him  in  high  estimation^.  It  is 
also  prohable  that  St.  Neot,  the  day  of  whose  death  is  noticed 
in  the  calendar  on  the  31st  July,  was  already  dead  in  the  year 
877,  when,  according  to  the  legend,  he  appeared  to  the  king 
in  a  dream  at  Athelney.  In  all  the  authorities  adduced,  the 
assertion,  that  the  closest  blood-relationship  existed  between 
the  two,  rests  on  a  very  slight  foundation,  and  it  can  scarcely 
be  credited  that,  in  modem  times,  a  man  who  has  gained  for 
himself  much  merit  as  an  EngHsh  historian,  can  go  even 
further  than  the  monks  of  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries 
in  identifying  this  saint  with  Alfred's  half-brother,  Athelstaii, 
King  of  Kent,  of  whom  nothing  is  known  after  the  jrear  861. 

John  Whitaker,  in  his  book,  which  appeared  in  1809^, 
zealously  endeavours  to  support  this  opinion.  According  to 
him,  the  King  of  Kent,  after  bravely  fighting  against  the 
Danes,  and  being  unable  to  save  his  country,  renounced  the 
glories  and  sufferings  of  the  world,  became  a  monk,  and  in 
Siis  character  diligently  studied  the  Scriptures  in  solitude, 
and  occupied  himself  zealously  with  pious  devotions. 

A  conjecture  like  this,  whicn  selects  the  highest  and  best 
individuals,  and  blends  them  one  with  another  at  its  own  dis- 
cretion, cannot  be  of  much  value,  and  it  was  very  easy  to 
refute  such  arbitranr  decisions  by  a  somewhat  more  profound 
comparison  of  the  Legend  of  St.  Neot  with  general  history*'. 
Nevertheless,  we  find  in  the  notorious  "  Tracts  for  the 
Times,"  by  means  of  which  the  later  movements  from  Oxford 
to  Bome  nave  been  facilitated,  a  popular  Life  of  St.  Neot, 
composed  by  a  very  skilful  hand,  in  which  a  romantic  account 
is  given  of  the  transformation  of  King  Athelstan  into  a  saint, 
on  the  battle-field  upon  the  sea-shore,  amongst  the  corpses  of 
the  slaughtered  Danes.    It  is  sad  that  tales  of  such  late 

>  iDgnlpb.  p.  870,  sajs:  Rex  Alfredns  sanctomm  pedibns  acclivis  et  sabditns 
S.  Neotum  in  samma  yeneratione  habebat. 

«  The  Life  of  St.  Neot,  p.  69-87. 

'  This  was  first  done  by  Turner,  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  book  y.  chap,  v., 
and  in  a  book  by  Gorham,  tiie  History  and  Antiquities  of  Eynesbnry  and  St. 
Neot*s,  in  Huntingdonshire,  iL  1820-1824,  which  treats  circiunstantially  of  the 
saint,  and  the  later  reyerence  paid  to  hlnif  and  in  which  also  the  Saxon  Vita  is 
pnnted.  Amongst  other  things,  Gorham  ref  ts  to  the  absurd  assertions  of  tlta 
Oxford  professor,  u  41-43. 
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origin  should  be  diffused  intentionally  amongst  the  people, 
with  a  Tiew  to  their  religious  instruction. 

Those  early  ages  were  prolific  in  romantic  fictions,  founded 
in  some  degree  on  fact.  By  way  of  contrast  to  the  foregoing, 
J  will  here  add  an  anecdote  connected  with  Alfred,  for  which 
I  could  find  no  other  place  in  the  book. 

John  of  Tynemoutn,  a  collector  of  anecdotes  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  who  likewise  wrote  a  Life  of  St.  Neot,  relates 
the  following  poetical  incident^ : 

One  day,  when  Alfred  was  hunting  in  the  forest,  he  heard 
the  cry  of  an  infant,  which  appeared  to  come  from  a  tree. 
He  despatched  his  huntsmen  to  seek  for  the  Yoice.  They 
climbed  the  tree,  and  found  on  the  top,  in  an  eagle's  nest,  a 
wondrously  beautiful  child,  clothed  in  purple,  and  with 
golden  bracelets  on  its  arms.  The  king  commanded  that  it 
should  be  cared  for,  baptised,  and  well  educated.  In  remem« 
brance  of  the  singular  discovery,  he  caused  it  to  be  named 
Nestingus^.  It  was  added,  that  the  great>granddaughter  of 
t*iis  foundling  was  one  of  the  ladies  of  whom  King  Edgar 
was  passionately  enamoured.  \ 


VI. 

ALFB£D  AS  AN  AUTHOR,  AND  THE  IKSTRUCTOB  OF  HIS  FEOPLl 
IN  ALL  KINDS  OF  USEFUL  KNOWLEDGE. 

In  the  foregoing  pages  we  have  endeavoured  to  depict  the 
noble  zeal  which  animated  the  king  in  his  efforts  to  advance 
the  political  and  social  well-being  of  his  people.  He  did  not 
strive  to  Repair  the  ruins  around  him  by  general  measures 
only,  but  also  by  directing  his  attention  to  many  individual 
details  of  reform  and  improvement,  and  thus,  aided  by  the 
most  unwearied  energy,  he  attained  success.  When  we  con* 
aider  this,  an  involuntary  wish  arises  to  penetrate  into  tlie 
inmost  workings  of  the  spirit  of  that  monarch  who  was  ac- 
tuated by  such  pure  mond  ideas  in  an  age  so  proportionably 
rude,  and  who  sought  to  make  those  ideas  the  motive  powers 

1  Dagdalei  Monasticon  Anglicannm,  i.  256,  ed.  L  from  the  Historia  Aareft  cf  John 
Thiemath.  MS.  in  Bibl.  BodL  lib.  21.  rap.  117. 

*  J.  Grimm,  in  hia  History  of  the  German  Lanfirnaj^,  gives  manj  other  rqnallj 
bfeenitin(C  passages,  ffon  wUcb  numerous  charming  ta^n  have  nriginatai. 
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of  all  his  actions.  It  seemed  desirable  on  many  grounds  to 
give  precedence  to  the  foregoing  inquiry  iuto  the  operation 
of  Alfred's  strenuous  efforts  to  re-establish  Church  and  State, 
especiallj  as  b j  so  doing  the  thread  of  chronology  is  not 
broken,  and  we  can  besin  to  consider  the  mental  culture  of 
the  king,  at  a  period  when  he  found  leisure  time  to  advance 
it,  not  only  by  receiving  but  by  imparting  knowledge.  I  It 
appears  from  numerous  authorities  that  Alfred  did  not  give 
himself  up  to  literary  pursuits  until  he  provided  for  the 
public  weal  in  the  fullest  manner,  and  his  industry  as  an 
author  was  displayed  in  the  second  half  of  that  interval 
during  which  the  struggle  with  the  national  foe  was  at  rest./ 
1  In  considering  his  eager  thirst  for  knowledge  and  his  per- 
severing efforts  in  its  attainment,  we  must  bear  in  mind  the 
circumstances  already  related,  from  which  theee  mainly  pro- 
ceeded: they  were  the  love  for  the  national  poetry  which  / 
as  an  infant  he  imbibed  at  his  mother's  breast,  and  his  jour-^ 
^ys  to  Bome^  undertaken  indeed  in  his  earliest  youth,'  but 
fHe  impressions  of  which  were  never  effaced  in  his  manhood ; 
a  dim  remembrance  of  the  heroes  and  glories  of  the  ancient 
world  always  lived  in  his  mind,  and  did  not  fail  to  give  a  bene- 
ficial colouring  to  his  strong  national  feelings,  it  seems  as 
if  there  already  existed  in  Alfred  that  blending  of  the  two 
elements,  which  in  after  times,  when  in  an  advanced  state  of 
intelligence  an  acquaintance  with  the  works  of  antiquity 
was  again  cultivated,  raised  many  a  great  man  to  high  re- 
nown. 

His  decided  taste  for  the  history  of  foreign  nations  and  of 
the  condition  of  distant  countries,  as  well  as  his  desire  of 
becoming  acqtudnted  with  them  by  observation,  are  at  least 
rare  developments  of  the  Germanic  nature  in  those  days,  and 
can  only  in  some  measure  be  accounted  for  by  his  having 
attained  a  knowledge  of  that  place  where,  amidst  the  rubbish 
of  many  centuries,  some  sparks  of  the  ancient  glory  still  glim- 
mered. The  old  times  had  long  disappeared ;  classic  purity 
in  literature  and  art,  previously  on  the  decline,  had  already 
succumbed  before  the  invasion  of  wild,  uncultured  strength  ; 
yet  still  there  remained  enough  of  it  in  the  ruins  of  the 
temples  and  palaces  of  eternal  Home,  and  in  passages  from 
former  authors  in  the  true  Church,  to  fill  a  spiritually  minded 
prince  of  German  descent  with  reverential  astonishment,  and 
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breathe  into  his  soul  a  longms  to  peruse  for  himself  the 
relics  of  greatness  in  the  writings  of  the  ancients,  and  to 
enable  his  subjects  to  become  acquainted  with  them.  Alfred 
resolved  to  devote  himself  to  this  work,  which  belonged  of 
ri^ht  to  the  Eomish  Church,  but  which  she  either  uncon- 
sciously or  designedly  neglected. 

On  the  other  hand,  his  innate  love  for  the  old  poetry  of  his 
nation  manifested  itself  throughout  the  whole  of  his  life. 
He  was  a  German,  and  the  influence  of  his  descent  was  far 
stroDger  than  that  which  ancient  Eome  exercised  over  him. 
Those  powerM  German  songs  which  the  boy  had  received  as 
a  lasting  gifb  from  his  beloved  mother,  often  rang  in  his  ears 
during  the  vicissitudes  of  his  chequered  career.  The  youth 
passionately  following  the  chase,  rejoiced  in  the  gigantic 
images  of  nis  traditionary  ancestors,  of  whom  poets  sung  in 
all  hinds  from  the  Danuoe  to  the  Bhine,  from  the  Appen^ 
nines  to  his  own  island ;  the  king,  in  the  most  troubled  nours 
of  his  sovereignty,  strengthened  and  confirmed  his  anxious 
heart  by  the  examples  of  patient  endurance  which  this 
poetry  revealed  to  him ;  and  the  father  caused  his  own  and 
nis  people's  children  to  learn  betimes  those  poetical  treasures 
4rith  which  lie  constantly  consoled  himself.  We  are  assured 
of  this  by  repeated  accounts  in  his  Biography^.  What 
traditions  at  that  time  were  familiar  to  him  and  to  his  people 
can  be  gathered  even  at  this  day,  without  much  difficulty, 
from  the  fragments  of  Anglo-Saxon  poetry  which  remain  to 
us ;  they  belonged,  without  doubt,  to  the  great  epic  cycle 
which  was  the  common  property  of  all-  the  Germanic  races. 
This  is  shown  by  the  poems  of  Beowulf,  the  Gt>d-descended 
hero,  who  fought  with  monsters  of  all  kinds,  but  lived  in 
harmony  with  all  heroic  natures,  as  appears  in  the  Niebe- 
lungen  and  in  the  songs  of  the  Edda.  It  is  also  shown  in 
the  poems  of  the  wandering  minstrels,  who,  at  the  courts  of 
Hermanric  the  Goth,  Audoin  the  Lombard,  and  in  short, 
wherever  the  Grerman  tongue  was  spoken,  sung  to  their 
audience  the  deeds  of  their  heroic  ancestors,  and  received 
therefore  golden  gifts^.  In  the  small  fragment  entitled  "  The 
Battle  at  Finnesbury"  appears  Hengist,  the  Mythic  Warrior ; 
and  judging  from  tne  received  tables  of  descent  of  the  West 

•  ibter,  p.  478,  485, 497.       •  W.  Qnmm,  Deatsche  HeUeosage,  pu  IS-^ 
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Saxons  and  their  kindred  neiehbourSy  it  seems  most  probable 
that  the  yague  accounts  of  the  acts  and  deeds  of  celebrated 
men  which  we  possess,  once  resounded  from  the  lips  of 
the  wandering  Scalds,  and  eren  in  Alfred's  day  were  living 
only  in  song.    The  origin  of  Christian  Anglo-Sa]^on  poetry, 
on  the  contrary,  is  chiefly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  impulse  and 
direction  which  Alfred  and  his  a^e  gaye  to  the  nation,  and  it 
only  began  to  flourish  after  the  death  of  that  great  monarch. 
In  oraer  to  satisfy  the  desire  of  knowledge  which  had 
animated  him  from  his  earliest  youth,  the  man  was  obliged 
to  ezerdse  childlike  humility,  and  take  the  position  of  a 
scholar  at  an  advanced  a^.    We  know  that  nis  thirst  for 
l^aming  was  not  appeased  in  his  youthful  days,  and  he  found 
no  leisure  in  time  of  war.     But  his  power  fid  mind  never 
relinquished  the  hope  of  winning  back  the  lost  opportunity, 
and  at  the  period  ot  which  we  now  speak,  his  long-cherished 
resolve  was  crowned  with  success.    Before  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  Asser,  he  had  already  endeavoured  to  benefit 
by  the  wisdom  and  learning  of  his  bishops ;  he  caused  one 
of  them  to  read  to  him  at  every  leisure  moment,  so  that  one 
must  have  always  been  within  call,  and  in  this  manner  he 
mastered  many  books  before  he  was  able  to  read  them  for 
himselP.     He  may  already  in  his  youth  have  learnt  to  read 
his  mother  tongue,  but  he  was  grown  to  manhood  before  he 
acquired  the  knowledge  of  Latin,  and  with  regard  to  writing, 
did  not  much  outstrip  Charlemagne,  who,  with  his  hand  so 
accustomed  to  the  sword,  made  but  small  progress  in  that 
art.     As  a  skilful  master  had  never  presided  over  Alfred's 
education,  the  self-instruction  to  which  he  was  obliged  to 
have  recourse  must  have  been  exceedingly  tiresome,  and  no- 
thing could  have  been  more  difficult  to  him  than  the  acquisi- 
tipn  of  the  mechanical  art  of  writing.     It  is  also  imcertain 
when  he  first  mastered  it,  and  whether  that  prayer-book 
which  he  always  carried  in  his  bosom,  and  out  of  which  the 
king,  in  the  days  when  all  seemed  lost,  derived  consolation, 
was  copied  by  his  own  hand.     But  the  taste  for  collecting, 
compihng,  and  preserving,  seemed  to  have  been  bom  with 
him ;  and  if  he  himself  was  not  able  to  do  it,  he  employed 
tome  one  else  who  could,  to  transcribe  first  the  services  of  the 

>  Asser,  p.  487. 
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hours,  also  some  psalms  and  many  prayers^.  When  in  later 
times  be  selected  the  faithful  Asser  as  his  teacher,  all  the 
leaves  of  the  book  were  abready  filled.  The  narration  is  as 
follows : 

I  Asser,  after  bis  recovery  as  we  have  already  mentioned, 
began  his  labours  with  the  king  at  Leonaford,  probably  in 
the  year  885.)  He  remained  at  court  for  eight  months,  and 
this  long  period  must  have  been  invaluable  to  his  pupil  so 
desirous  of  knowledge ;  for  from  the  first  rudiments  of  educa* 
tioii  with  which  he  may  have  been  but  imperfectly  acquainted^ 
he  advanced  to  the  study  of  works  which  were  considered  a^ 
very  learned  in  that  age.  He  was  desirous  of  mastering  all  the 
literary  resources  which  were  at  his  command.  His  biogra- 
pher relates^  that  during  this  residence  at  Leonaford,  he  read 
to  the  king  all  the  books  that  he  desired,  and  that  could  be 
procured^ ;  for  the  hnbit  had  become  a  second  nature  to  him, 
amidst  all  his  bodily  and  mental  sufferings,  either  himself  to 
read  books,  or  to  listen  whilst  others  read  them.  But  the 
presence  of  so  congenial  a  companion  gave  rise  to  a  mutual, 
interchange  of  ideas,  and  the  active-minded  king  knew  how 
to  draw  no  small  advantage  from  this  intellectual  conversa* 
tion.  "As  we  were  both  one  day  sitting  in  the  royal 
chamber,"  says  Asser*,  "and  were  conversing  as  was  our 
wont,  it  chanced  that  I  recited  to  him  a  passage  out  of  a 
certain  book.  After  he  had  listened  with  fixed  attention, 
and  expressed  great  delieht,  he  shewed  jie  tiie  little  book 
which  ne  always  carefully  carried  about  with  him,  and  m 
which  the  daily  lessons,  psalms,  and  prayers,  were  written,  and 
begged  me  to  transcribe  that  passage  into  his  book."  Asser, 
secretly  thanking  Heaven  for  the  love  of  wisdom  that  was  so 
active  in  the  king^s  heart,  joyfully  assented ;  he  was  already- 
prepared  to  begin  his  writing,  when  every  corner  of  the  book 
was  found  to  be  occupied,  for  Alfred  had  written  many 
things  of  all  kinds  therein^.  Asser  hesitated,  the  king  be- 
came urgent ;  Asser  then  inquired,  "  Will  it  please  you  that 

1  Asser,  p.  474:  "  CelebntioneB  bormram,  ac  deinde  psalmos  quosdam  et  ora- 
tiones  multas.*' 

*  Asser,  p.  488:  **  BecitaTi  ilU  libros  qaoscnnque  ille  vellet  et  quoe  ad  macoiB 
baberemus." 

*, Asser,  p.  491. 

*  Erat  enim  omoino  multis  ex  oaoais  refertna. 
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I  transcribe  this  passage  on  a  detached  leaf  ?  We  cannot 
tell  whether  we  snail  not  meet  with  more  similar  passaeetf 
which  you  may  like ;  if  this  should  happen,  we  shall  be  gXad 
to  have  already  made  a  separate  collection  of  them."  '*  That 
is  a  good  thought/'  he  answered.  Asser  directly  arranged  a 
fresh  sheet,  and  wrote  the  passage  in  the  beginning.  He 
had  rightly  guessed  what  the  king  would  do,  for  on  the  same 
day  he  caused  him  to  enter  three  more  quotations.  Thia 
book  also  was  soon  filled  with  those  quotations  from  their 
daily  conversations,  which  the  king  wished  to  impress  firmly 
on  his  memory.  The  activity  of  Alfred  equalled  that  of  the 
bee,  which  flies  from  flower  to  flower,  occupied  in  bearing 
tiieir  sweet  products  to  its  well-stored  cells. 

It  is  evident  that  Alfred's  industry  was  chiefly  limited  to 
^QinpUing,  and  his  learning  was  of  the  same  character.  He 
gained  information  himsefi*,  and  laid  up  at  the  same  time  a 
store  of  knowledge  for  himself  and  for  his  people.  It  is 
only  on  this  theory  that  we  can  explain  the  assertion  which 
is  made  by  his  biographers,  and  which  has  no  other  authority, 
that  on  toe  same  day  when  the  above  quotation  was  made 
(it  was  apparently  on  St.  Martin's-day,  November  llth*),  the 
king  began  to  study  and  translate  into  Saxon,  with  the  desird 
of  being  able  to  instruct  others.  This  short  account  gives  a 
lively  picture  of  the  origin,  progress,  and  aim  of  his  studies. 
It  does  not  indeed  tell  us  how  quickly  the  king  learnt  Latin, 
but  that  he  did  master  it  his  works  which  we  possess  abund* 
antly  testify. 

from  a  scholar  he  soon  became  an  author,  and  this  sphere 
of  activity  was  commenced  by  the  common-place  book  which 
Asser  had  begun,  and  which  had  been  destined  by  Alfred  for 
his  own  private  use,  that  he  might  learn  the  passages  con* 
tained  in  it,  and  thus  profitably  employ  his  time.  The 
writings  of  the  masters  which  he  thus  perused  furnished  rich 
material  for  annotation,  so  that  in  a  short  time  the  book  grew 
to  the  size  of  a  Psalter ;  and  because  he  always  wished  to 
have  it  at  hand  day  and  night,  he  named  it  his  ''  Manual^." 

*  Asser,  p.  492:  "  In  yenerabili  Martini  solemnitate.*'  This  occnrrence  is  re-* 
lated  indeed  in  the  jeu  887,  shortly  after  the  Uut  annalbtic  portion  of  the  work* 
and  at  the  beginning  of  the  Ust  and  longest  episode.  According  to  p.  488.  Asaer 
oame  to  Leonaford  in  the  jear  88.5,  and  directly  began  hin  instmctaoo. 

■  Asser,  pu  492:  Quem  Enchiridion  suam,  id  est  manuxilem  Ubmra  Dommar 
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Among  the  iianuBcript  treasures  of  Saxon  England  it  ia 
unfortunately  useless  to  seek  for  a  single  entire  copy  of  this 
book,  which,  up  to  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  centiiry,  must 
have  been  quite  commonly  known.  But  from  the  fragments 
of  it  that  have  descended  to  us  through  William  the  Monk 
of  Malmesbury,  it  must  have  comprised,  besides  a  collection 
from  the  Latin  authors,  many  notes  in  the  king's  own  hand, 
relating  to  the  early  history  of  his  people,  and  probably,  too, 
of  his  own  family.  Only  very  few  of  these  invaluable  relics 
remain,  and  how  many  important  observations  may  have  been 
lost  with  this  private  book^ !  From  the  historical  notices  it 
contained,  we  may  style  it  Alfred's  only  original  work ;  but 
although  all  the  rest  of  his  with  which  we  are  acquainted 
conisist  of  translations,  they  are  executed  with  such  peculiar 
freedom  as  almost  to  merit  the  title  of  original. 

Among  the  translations  from  the  ancients,  the  principal 
one  is  the  celebrated  "  Consolations**  of  Boetliius.  It  is  well 
known  in  what  high  estimation  this  work  of  tne  last  Homan 
poet  and  philosopher  was  held  in  the  middle  nges.  It  was  a 
monument  of  didactic  writing,  in  wliich,  with  much  talent, 
and  not  without  artistic  beaut v,  the  little  that  remained  of 
classic  style  under  the  sovereignty  of  the  Groths  was  blended 
with  the  progressive  Christian  spirit  belonging  to  a  new 
epoch.  In  the  misery  and  solitude  of  a  fearful  dungeon,  into 
which  he  had  been  flung  by  the  power I'ul  arm  of  a  wrathful 
Goth,  the  Boman  consoled  himself  with  reproducing  the 
Vssons  of  wisdom.     Here,  after  the  old  Eoman  manner, 

▼oluit,  eo  qnod  ad  muiam  illani  die  noetoqiie  8olertt8i«ime  habebat."  From  the 
sabseqaent  narratioa  of  Aaser  we  must  conclnde  that  that  Mannal  was  nut  iden- 
tical with  the  Book  of  Prajrers.  Wright,  hloffr.  Brit  Lit.  i.  895,  considers  the 
two  as  one  work,  and  says  that  ic  contained  "  prayers  and  psalms  and  his  daily 
observations.'*  Nothing  is  anywhere  said  of  the  latter,  and  the  author  is  perhaps 
careless  enough  to  translate  Asserts  **  Orationes**  by  "  Obserrations.** 

>  Wilh.  Maimesb.  ii.  §  128.  Liber  proprius,  qaem  patria  lingua  Encheridion, 
id  est  manoalem  libnun  appellavit.  The  detached  fragments  are  contained  in 
Wilh.  Mahneab.  Vita  Aldhelmi  (Wharton,  Anglia  Sacra),  and  p.  2,  treat  of  Ken- 
terus,  the  fiitber  of  Aldhelm,  and  his  relationtthip  to  the  West  Saxon  royal  family; 
and  p.  4,  to  Aldbelm's  poetry  and  its  effect  on  the  people.  Further,  in  Florent. 
Oeneolog.  p.  693,  ed.  1592,  with  reference  to  the  reign  of  Kenfus,  it  is  said, 
**  Secandam  dicta  regis  Aelfre^**  In  a  catalogue  of  a  Norman  convent  library, 
II&  Bodl.  168,  fol  251,  in  the  time  of  Henry  L,  there  is  a  book  called  **  Elfredi 
fegis  liber  Anglkus.** 
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the  noble  doctrines  of  the  perip&tetics  and  the  stoics  were 
explained  by  examples  drawn  from  ancient  traditions,  and  this 
work  was  also  penetrated  with  the  Christian  spirit  of  faith 
and  hope  in  one  God,  the  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth,  whose 
GK)spel  began  its  victorious  career  from  the  central  point  of 
the  Old  World. 

The  Latin  Church  regarded  and  carefully  preserved  the 
book  of  the  last  Boman,  as  an  inheritance  of  the  old  classic 
days,  until  its  own  foundations,  and  with  these  the  support 
of  the  revived  and  ever-youthful  literature  of  Greece  and 
Home  were  shattered  by  the  free  and  universal  spirit  of  the 
valiant  German  Protestantism.  The  ascendancy  maintained 
by  Boethius,  dming  the  middle  ages,  waned  before  the  greater 
lights  of  that  time.  The  change  that  then  took  place  rendered 
his  work  valuable  only  as  a  model  of  philosophical  and 
grammatical  learning,  and  it  became  the  peculiar  property  of 
the  learned  priesthood. 

The  great  influence  of  monastic  schools  is  evidenced  by  the 
fact,  that  wherever  a  newly-formed  language  was  applied  to 
literature,  a  translation  of  Boethius  into  the  popular  dialect 
was  never  omitted;  we  find  one  in  the  most  ancient  form  of 
the  old  High  German,  in  the  Provencal,  the  North  Frank 
(Norman),  and  even  Chaucer  made  one  when  he  gave  her 
language  to  England.  The  Anglo-Saxons  received  one  from 
their  best  prose- writer,  their  king  himself.  Instructed  by  the 
priests  in  the  literature  of  his  day,  Alfred  seems  to  have 
studied  this'  book  above  all  others,  and  to  have  superintended 
its  translation  himself.  He  had  not,  at  that  time,  entirely 
mastered  the  Latin  language,  and  Asser  must  have  simplified 
and  read  aloud  the  text  which  the  king  rendered  into  Saxon^. 
This  arrangement  may  still  be  recognised  in  the  abridged 
form  of  the  translation,  in  which  many  sections  of  the  original 
are  missing ;  but  the  characteristics  which  the  work  presents 
are  in  such  strict  accordance  with  Alfred's  other  writings, 
that  great  importance  must  be  attached  to  it.  With  reference 

I  Wnh.  Malmesb.  il  §  122.  '*  Hie  (Asserio,  according  to  William*8  stjie) 
sensum  libronim  Booetii  De  CoiMolatione  plunioribiis  rerbis  enodavit,  quoa  rex  ipM 
in  Anglicam  lingoam  Tertit.**  The  Gest.  Pontif.  ii.  248,  gives  a  similar  accoant, 
with  the  additioD :  "  lUis  diebos  abore  necessario,  nostris  ridicnlo.  Sed  enia 
JVMO  regis  fiKtnm  est,  ut  leviui  aV  sodem  in  Anglicam  transferretor 
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to  the  other  transktioxui,  we  will  remark,  onoe  for  all,  that 
the  king  always  handled  his  materials  in  the  freest  manner,  and 
in  general  did  not  confine  himself  to  the  letter  of  the  works 
before  himr  It  therefore  becomes  difficult,  on  the  one  hand, 
to  discover  his  knowledge  of  Latin ;  we  must  even  conclude, 
by  the  evident  errors  in  tbe  transcribing,  that  it  was  but  im- 
perfect; but  on  the  other  hand,  the  method  he  followed  left 
open  a  wide  field,  on  which  he,  as  an  independent  author  not 
bound  by  the  letter,  might  use  his  own  discretion.  It  ac- 
cordingly happens,  thi^  not  only  isolated  traces  of  his 
nationality  appear  from  time  to  tune  in  this  translation  of 
Boethius^,  but  that  entirely  fresh  matter,  composed  of  the 
king's  own  thoughts  and  feelings,  amplifies  the  text  of  the 
Boman,.  or  completely  suppresses  and  replaces  it.  We  will 
pbint  this  out  by  a  few  examples  from  Boethius.  The  weU- 
Known  tales  of  the  Boman  authors,  such  as  those  of  TJiroheus 
and  Eurydice,  and  of  Ulysses,  are  entered  into  with  a  prolixity 
which  Alfred  carries  out  far  beyond  the  original*  After  he 
has  given  the  contents  of  the  verses  in  which  Boethius  treats 
of  Nero,  he  continues  with  reflections  on  the  cruel  abuse  of 
power,  which  crime  he  traces  back  to  the  example  of  the 
tyrant.  Wherever  in  the  Latin  volumes  there  is  mention 
made  of  the  nothingness  of  all  earthly  splendour  and  renown, 
his  noble  soul  inspires  the  smiting  words  of  the  Boman  with 
deeper  fulness  of  meaning  and  with  thoughts  springing  from 
a  truer  humanity.  EimiUy,  when  in  the  tnird  book  of 
Boethius  he  comes  to  speak  of  the  nature  of  God  and  man's 
relation  toHimuhe  casts  aside  all  the  fetters  which*  up 'to 
tfiat  time  had  more  or  less  bound  him  to  the  text,  and  from 
his  own  heart  writes  down  all  he  thinks  and  feels  of  God's 
goodness,  and  wisdom,  and  holiness.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
make  a  judicious  selection  from  the  rich  materials  which  we 

>  The  name  which  he  mserts,  faisteid  of  thst  of  FabriciTU,  h  most  curions. 
BnethioSf  iL  7,  ▼.  15,  uks:  **  Ubi  nunc  fidelk  ossa  Fabricii  manent?**  Alfred, 
Boethius,  ed.  Cardale,  p.  106,  translates  the  passaj^e  thus:  **  Hwaet  sint  nu  paes 
foremaeran,  and  paes  wutan  ^[oldsnii'Ses  ban  Welondes?**  Grimm,  Mjtholngie, 
p.  851,  supposes  that  the  old  ddlful  northern  drity  replaced  Fabriciun  in 
A]fred*s  mind,  he  erroneouslj  deriving  Fabricius  from  fiiber  (smith).  The 
belit^  in  tbe  existence  of  thin  deitj  had  long  THnisi<ed ;  but  Alfred  showed  h'n 
correct  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  national  mythology.  See  Kembk 
Sasoos  in  England,  i.  421. 
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And  in  these  records  of  Alfred's  own  thoughts,  but  one^ 
example  of  the  paraphrasing  may  be  given. 

In  a  short  episoae  of  his  second  book,  Boethius^  asserts 
that  he  never  allowed  himself  to  be  influenced  by  ambitioiii^ 
but  desired  only  to  obtain  materials  for  discussion,  that  truth 
mi  ht  not  be  lost  through  silence.  From  this  the  king  takev 
occasion  to  explain  at  length  his  opinions  respecting  the 
manner  in  whicn  government  should  be  conducted.  He  says 
that  materials  and  implements  are  necessary  for  carrying  on 
every  kind  of  work.  That  of  the  king  consists  in  providing 
that  the  country  should  be  thickly  populated,  and  particularly 
that  the  three  classes  in  it,  the  clerical,  the  martial,  and  the 
operative,  should  be  largely  represented.  To  maintain  these 
functions  efficiently,  he  must  furnish  those  who  filled  them 
with  estates  and  donations,  weapons,  bread,  and  beer,  and 
clothing ;  in  fact,  with  whatever  is  requisite  for  each.  With* 
out  these  means  he  cannot  preserve  his  tools,  and  without  the 
tools  none  of  the  duty  devolving  upon  him  can  be  performed. 
Alfred  states  that  his  constant  desire  therefore  is,  to  employ 
them  worthily  ;  but  as  all  virtue  and  power  are  nothing  with- 
out wisdom,  the  results  of  folly  must  be  useless.  ''This  I 
can  now  truly  say,  that  so  long  as  I  have  lived  I  have  strivea 
to  live  worthily,  and  after  my  death  to  leave  my  memory  to 
my  descendants  in  good  works^." 

This  confession  of  the  king  and  hero  is  so  noble  and  sO 
great,  that  until  the  latest  times  those  who  read  it  will  be 
filled  with  astonishment  and  admiration. 

The  preface  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  Boethius  could  not  poa- 
sibly  have  been  written  by  Alfred  himself,  but  it  is  taken 
chiefly  from  the  preface  to  the  translation  of  the  Pastoral 
Care,  by  Gregory  the  Great,  and  is  an  old  and  valuable  te»t  i* 
/nony  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  translation  ;  it  explains 
at  the  same  time  the  method  of  study  pursued  by  him  : 

"  King  Alfred  was  the  translator  of  this  book,  which  lie 
turned  from  Latin  into  English  as  it  now  stands.   Sometimes 

*  IF.  p.  7:  Turn  i;:^^  Scb,  inquam,  ipsa  mtniniam  nobis  ambitionem  mortiiliuTn 
rprum  faisse  dominatam ;  sed  materijiin  gerendis  ivbos  optaviinus,  quo  ne  virtm 
tJM-ita  conaeofaaeret. 

'  AIfred*8  Boethius,  edited  bj  Cardale,  p.  92 :  pet  is  nn  hra'Sost  to  secganiif.  paM 
ic  wilnode  weorpToIKce  to  libbanne  pa  bwile  pe  ic  lifede,  and  nfter  minnm  lifv  p.ne 
BODaam  to  Ivfanne  pe  sfter  me  waeren  min  gemjnd  on  godom  weorcum. 
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lie  translated  word  for  word,  sometimes  sense  for  sense,  bc^. 
cording  as  he  could  most  clearly  and  inteUigibly  interpret  it^ 
m  the  midst  of  the  manifold  and  various  worldly  matters 
^hich  often  claimed  him  bodily  and  mentally.  It  would  be 
difficult  tp  enumerate  the  different  affairs  which  in  his  time 
oppressed  the  kingdom  that  he  had  received.  Yet  he  studied 
^hi$  book,  and  rendered  it  from  the  Latin  into  the  English 
tongue ;  and  afterwards  he  turned  it  into  verse,  as  it  now 
stands.  But  now  he  begs  of  those  who  may  please  to  read 
the  book,  in  God*s  name,  to  pray  for  him,,  and  not  to  blame, 
him  if  they  should  understand  it  better  than  he  was  able  to 
do.  For  every  man  must,  according  to  the  ability  of  his  in- 
tellect, say  what  he  says,  and  do  what  he  does." 

The  continuation  of  the  book  forms  a  short  historical  in- 
troduction, which  proceeded  imquestionably  from  Alfred's 
own  pen,  and  here,  as  well  as  on  other  occasions,  there  are 
decided  evidences  of  Alfred's  taste  for  historical  lore.  It 
treats  of  the  times  of  Theodoric,  but  with  the  impressions 
received  by  the  author  from  the  erroneous  ecclesiastical  nar- 
rations ;  and  the  consciousness  that  he  is  writing  of  a  ruler  so 
nearly  allied  to  himself  by  nationality  and  a  similar  exalted 
station,  is  scarcely  discernible  in  his  account  of  Theodoric. 
Only  a  few  traces  of  the  Gothic  family-legends  of  Jor- 
nandes  are  to  be  seen.  Alfred  states  that  the  Goths  came 
from  Scythia;  that  Baedgota  and  Eallerie^  reigned  and 
subdued  the  whole  of  Italy  between  the  mountains  and  the 
islands  of  Sicily.  He  also  says :  "  Theodoric  was  Amal^"  and 
although  he  was  a  Christian,  and  at  first  mild  and  just  to- 
wards the  Bomans,  yet  he  followed  the  Arian  heresy,  and 
therefore  caused  much  evil ;  ordered  the  Pope  to  be  put  to 
death,  and  most  cruelly  treated  the  learned  and  wise  Boethiua. 
This  is  enough  to  demonstrate  that  Alfred's  Theodoric  is 
far  more  the  infernal  tjrant  of  the  orthodox  Church  than  the 
old  powerful  Bernese  hero  of  German  tradition. 

.^dfired's  Boethius  must  have  been  a  favourite  book  in  his 
own  times,  and  it  is  not  only  mentioned  by  chroniclers  of  a 

>  Vid€  the  Traveller's  Song,  m  Cod.  Ezon.  ed.  Thorpe,  822, 833, 834. ;  J.  Grimm, 
Geiehichte  der  Deutschen  Sprache,  p.  446. 

*  He  waes  Amaling.    KemV  s,  Saxons,  i.  424,  thinks  Alfred  had  no  Latin  m 
tiMfilgr  lor  this  designation. 
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inter  period,  such  as  Malmesburr  and  others,  but  has  also 
oome  down  to  the  present  daj  in  the  form  of  two  ancient 
manuscripts^. 

It  appears,  from  yarious  discrepancies  and  other  reasons, 
that  Aiired  could  not  have  been  the  author  of  that  transla- 
tion of  the  work  into  Anglo-Saxon  verse  which  is  mentioned 
in  the  old  prose  preface^.  But  the  actual  translator,  who  pro- 
bably lived  about  the  close  of  the  following  century,  doubt- 
lessly had  Alfred's  version  before  him,  which  he  by  no  means 
knew  how  to  appreciate'. 

The  next  work,  aud  one  which  is  far  more  interesting  in  the 
present  day  than  that  of  Boethius,  is  the  translation  of  the 
"Chronicle  of  the  World,"  by  Orosius.  The  reason  which 
induced"the  king  to  undertake  this  work,  is  to  be  found  in 
his  desire  to  impart  all  the  information  then  current  respect- 
ing the  whole  ot  the  ancient  world  to  the  laity  of  his  country. 
A  varied  choice  was  not  open  to  him  when  he  selected  the 
meagre  and  incorrect  composition  of  the  Spanish  priest ;  all 
better  sources  of  information  were  unattainable  by  him  and 
his  contemporaries.  Accident  first  led  Orosius,  who  was  not 
distinguished  for  learning,  to  undertake  the  office  of  histo- 
rian ;  mtho  year  410,  he  became  acquainted  with  Augustine, 
a  father  of  the  Church,  who  at  that  time  was  occupied  with  the 
eleventh  book  of  his  work,  "  De  civitate  Dei*."  Augustine 
persuaded  his  friend  to  write  an  historical  work,  with  the  view 
of  supporting  his  own  refutation  of  the  charge  made  by  the 
heathen  writer,  that  Christianity  had  brought  complete  ruin 
upon  the  Eoman  world ;  so  Orosius  commenced  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  first  man,  and  brought  down  the  account  of  the 
calamities  of  all  the  people  of  every  country  to  the  time  of  the 
Goths,  Alaric,  and  Atnaulf,  the  scourges  of  Bome.  The 
object  of  the  work  recommended  it  to  the  orthodox  clergy,  who 

>  M8.  Cotton.  Otho,  AI  vu  sec.  z.,  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  fire;  a  copy 
of  the  same  by  Jantos,  in  Oxford ;  MS.  Bodley,  180,  sec.  xii  init. ;  Bawlinsou'a 
edition,  1698,  and' that  of  Cardale,  1829.  Aroanoscript  was  in  the  library  of 
Bishop  Leofric,  of  Exeter,  aboat  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century  ;  vide  Wanky, 
Catal  lib.  MSS.  p.  80. 

*  And  i^eworhte  hi  eft  to  le<yS<*.  MS.  Bodl. 

<  See  the  instances  noticed  by  Wright,  Biogr.  Brit.  Lit  L  56,  57  400  ff.  Tb« 
manuscript  is  almost  completely  destroyed.    Fox*8  edition,  1835. 

*  Angnstinos  de  origine  animae  hoolnis,  ad  Beatum  Hieronymum,  ed. 
afet,iL769.      * 
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t4imed  with  aversion  from  all  better  means  of  self-instruction. 
Authors  BucK  as  Trogus  Pompeius,  Justinus^,  Linus,  and 
Polybius,  whom  Orosius  had  casually  employed,  were  now 
entirely  neglected  and  forgotten. 

.  Alfred  again  treats  his  text  in  the  manner  we  hare  before 
described ;  he  made  it  a  principle  to  select  only  what  was 
applicable  to  existing  circumstances.     Accordingly  he  omits 
entirely  the  dedication  to  Augustine,'  and  many  other  pas- 
sages, and  contracts  the  seven  books  of  the  original  into  six^. 
Besides  the  omissions,  there  are,  in  almost  every  chapter, 
various  alterations,  repetitions,  or  slight  additions,  some  of 
the  most  remarkable  of  which  may  be  noticed.  RWhen  Orosius, 
in  the  geographical  survey  of  the  ancient  universe  with  which 
he  introduces  the  Chronicle,  proceeds  to  speak  of  Hibemia, 
the  king  remarks  of  the  neighbouring  island,  that  warmer 
weather  prevails  there  than  in  Britain,  because  it  is  nearer  to 
the  setting-sun^.     Orosius  mentions  the  refusal  of  M.  Fabius 
to  accept  the  triumph  offered  to  him  by  the  senate  after  his 
dearly-gained  victory  over  the  Veientes.     Alfred  appends  to 
this  a  description  of  the  Eoman  triumph,  from  sources  of 
which,  unfortunately,  we  remain  ignorant.     He  details  the 
entry  of  the  victorious  consul  in  a  magnificently-adorned 
chariot  drawn  by  white  horses,  as  well  as  the  procession  of 
the  senate.     A  dissertation  concerning  the  position  of  the 
two  governing  powers  of  ancient  Eome  was  also  added*. 
Attains  bequeathed  his  estate  to  the  Eomans  *'  to  boclande,*' 
preciselv  like  a  king  of  the  West  Saxons*.     The  two  visits  of 
Julius  Caesar  to  Britain  are  included  in  one ;  but  he  asserts 
that  the  place  where  Caesar  crossed  the  Thames,  before  his 
last  victorious  battle  with  the  Britons,  is  to  be  found  at 
Wallingford*.     In  the  reign  of  Commodus,  the  capitol  was 
struck  bv  lightning,  which,  amongst  other  buildings,  de- 
stroyed tne  library  then  existing  there.    Alfred  inserts  from 

>  Alfred^s  Omcdan,  edited  bv  Barrington,  p.  87,  quotes  these  two  authors,  ns 
follows,  from  Orosias,  u  8.:  Pompetos  se  lia^ena  scop  and  his  cnight  Jostiims 
waeron  tSns  singende. 

*  The  only  manoscript  extact  now  bears  the  still  onezplained  title:  Hoimesta 
OfosiL  Some  Latin  manoiicripts  of  Odmius  are  entitled  Hormesta,  or  Hormeaia 
Hnndi.  OroMin^  ed.  Haverkamp,  Lejden,  1788. 

■  Aelfr.  p.  80 ;  Oros.  I  2.  »  Aelfr.  p.  184 ;  Oros.  v.  10. 

'«Aelfr  p^  66;  Oro8.il.  5.  •  Aelfr.  p.  196;  Oros.  tI  9. 
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an  earlier  section  of  the  original  this  addition  ''  and  all  tlis 
old  books  therein  contained  were  burnt.  As  much  damage 
was  then  done  as  in  the  city  of  Alexandria,  where  a  library 
containing  four  hundred  thousand  books  was  burnt  ;*'  this 
happening  at  the  same  time  that,  in  the  presence  of  Caesar, 
the  fleet  was  destroyed  by  flames^.  The  reverence  which 
such  a  lorer  of  books  felt  for  so  large  a  collection  of  them 
would  not  permit  him  to  pass  over  this  account. 

It  may  oe  easily  perceived,  from  such  examples  as  these, 
that  there  is  much  in  the  work  independent  of  the  original ; 
and  a  celebrated  interpolation  at  the  commencement  of  the 
book  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  most  important  relics  that 
we  possess  of  Al&ed*s  writinj?s.  It  consists  of  a  geographical 
sketch  of  the  large  tract  of  land  which  Alfred  terms  G«r- 
mania,  and  of  two  original  narratives  received  from  northern 
mariners^. 

Alfred  was  acouainted  with  Ptolemy's  principles  of  geo- 
^phy ;  he  found  that  they  were  also  followed  by  Orosius 
ui  his  second  chapter,  and  he  perfectly  agreed  with  them  in 
/espect  to  the  three  divisions  of  the  earth.  His  own  refer* 
ences  to  Kome,  Palestine,  and  India,  have  been  mentioned 
before.  \As  regards  the  north  he  is  better  informed  than  his 
author  i  Viere  he  tacitly  corrects  the  erroneous  accounts,  and 
gives  besides  a  description  of  the  situation  of  every  country 
where  the  G^erman  language  was  spoken  in  the  ninth  century. 
The  boundaries  of  his  Germania  lav  along  the  Ehine  and  tie 
Danube,  and  extended  from  the  Mediterranean  Sea  to  the 
Ghulf  of  Bothnia ;  they  are  more  extensive  and  better  defined 
than  those  before  assigned  by  Tacitus.  The  actual  German 
land  he  divided  into  two  large  portions,  which  he  endeavoured 
to  distinguish  as  the  southern  or  East  Frank,  and  the  northern 
or  Old  Saxon*.  In  this  manner  the  Slavonic  boundaries  east- 
ward were  defined,  and  an  arrangement  was  made  of  the 
situations  of  the  Grermanic  Danes  of  the  sc;ith  and  north,  as 
well  as  those  of  Sweden. 

*  Alfr.  p.  221  ;  Oros.  vii.  16,  tL  15,  with  which  compare  Parthej,  the 
Alt'sandrian  Musetun,  p.  32. 

*  In  wh»t  fulkiwB  I  ivIt  entirely  upon  Dahlmaim*s  excellent  treatment  of  the 
subject  contained  in  liis  Inquiries,  L  401,  ff,  wr  cb  iu  every  instance  remains  un* 
refutpd,  in  ^pite  of  Sc^indinavian  pretensions. 

sDuhlmann,  p.  418. 
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Then  follows  the  accouut  which  was  given  by  Ohthere  io 
his  liege,  King  Alfred^,  and  which  occupies  an  important 
place  in  the  history  of  discoveries.  The  narrator,  a  wealthy 
mariner  and  whale-fisher  from  the  province  of  Heliogoland 
on  the  north  coast  of  Norway,  in  the  course  of  his  voyages 
(probably  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  trading  with  fish) 
reached  England,  became  known  to  the  king,  so  eager  after 
knowledge  of  all  kinds,  and  after  some  time  entered  into 
^  his  service.  But  to  designate  Ohthere  as  an  historical  per- 
sonage, and  to  recognise  him  again  in  a  commander  of  the 
same  name,  who  led  a  plundering  horde  into  England,  is  a 
vain  attempt  of  Scandinavian  learning^.  He  informed  his 
sovereign  that  he  had  gone  as  far  towards  the  north  as  the 
land  extended  in  that  direction,  and  that  he  had  turned  with 
tlie  land  to  the  east,  and  at  length  had  sailed  into  a  large 
river  (the  White  Sea),  whose  coasts  he  found  inhabited 
by  Finns.  Amongst  these  people,  the  Beonnen,  who  spoko 
nearly  the  same  language  as  the  Finns,  were  the  sole  culti- 
vators of  the  land  ;  and  Ohthere  conversed  with  their  king, 
and  described  their  manner  of  life  as  similar  to  his  own. 
The  second  part  of  his  narrative  describes  the  large  extent 
of  Scandinavia  towards  the  south,  and  mentions  the  journey 
undertaken  by  Ohthere,  from  his  home  in  Heliogoland, 
across  Sciringesheal  (in  the  Gulf  of  Christiania),  probably 
through  the  Great  Belt  to  Schleswig  (aet  HaeSura'*). 
(  The  other  navigator,  from  whose  lips  Alfred  wrote  down 
the  second  account  of  travel,  was  a  certain  Wulf8tan,jwhose 
native  country  is  not  mentioned,  who  sailed  from  Schleswig 
to  a  place  called  Truso,  which  was  probably  situated  in 
modem  Prussia,  on  the  Gulf  of  Friesland,  and  who  fur- 
nished the  earliest  description  of  the  then  existing  coasts  of 
Estonia*.  > 

Neither  of  these  accounts  contradicts  the  erroneous  opi- 
nion entertained  in  preceding  centuries,  that  Scandinavia 
was  a  large  island,  and  that  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  or  Quancr 
Lake,  flow.ed  into  the  North  Sea.  But,  notwithstanding 
this,  Alfred  must  be  judged  worthy  of  immortal  praise,  inas- 
much as  through  these  sources  of  information  he  acquired  a 

*  Ohthere  Mpde  his  hlaK^rde  Aelfrode  kjminj^,  etc    Alf.  p.  21. 

'  Dabhnann,  p.  410.  *  Dahhnaniy  p.  427,  4  id.       '     «  Alfred,  p.  25,  ft 
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knowledge  of  the  more  distant  parts  of  our  quarter  of  the 
globe,  and  by  his  own  true  German  energy  and  persevere, 
ance,  acquainted  himself  with  German  ethnography.  The 
title  of  a  geographer  may  be  justly  bestowed  on  the  king, 
who  so  eagerly  sought  after  geographical  and  historical 
knowledge,  and  he  was  indisputably  the  greatest  one  of  his 
age.  But  how  few,  in  the  present  day,  are  acquainted  with 
this  merit,  or  know  how  to  prize  it  according  to  its  value^ ! 

As  the  royal  author  found  the  pagan  kingdoms,  and,  to  a 
certain  extent,  the  universal  history  of  the  Old  World,- 
treated  of  by  Orosius,  so  the  invaluable  work  of  his  great 
countryman,  Bede,  furnished  him  with  the  history  of  Chritu 
tendom  and  of  his  own  people.  He  undoubtedly  descended 
from  generals  to  particulars,  when  he  resolved,  for  the  be-, 
nefit  of  the  laity,  to  render  into  German  this  national  work, 
which  had  hitherto  been  available  to  the  clergy  only.  Bedo 
wrote  his  ecclesiastical  history  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighth 
century,  to  preserve  the  remembrance  of  the  conversion  of 
the  Angles  and  Saxons,  and  the  establishment  of  Chris- 
tianity amongst  them.  But  considerable  parts  of  his  work 
treat  necessarily  of  temporal  subjects,  and  notice  the  de- 
velopment of  the  numerous  small  principalities  founded  by 
the  German  colonists  upon  the  conquered  island.  That 
Bede  lived  in  the  north  of  England,  and  never  left  that 
part  of  the  country  during  his  long  life,  may  be  assumed 
from  the  knowledge  he  exhibits  concerning  his  imme- 
diate neighbourhood.  His  knowledge  of  the  south  of  the 
island  was  chiefly  derived  from  vivd  voce  information., 
But  he  also  introduced,  in  their  proper  places,  many 
popular  and  legendary  matters,  which,  at  a  later  period, 
may  be   again  met  with   in  the  Saxon  Year-books.     In 

'  At  present,  onlj  one  manascript  of  tlie  Saxon  Oroaios  is  extant,  MS.  Cotton. 
Tiber.  B.  L  legibly  written,  and  almost  contemporary.  MS.  Lauderdale,  which 
ought  to  have  been  in  tlie  possession  of  Lady  Dysart,  is  not  to  be  fonnd.  There 
is  A  copy,  by  Janios,  in  Oxford.  Sir  John  Spelman  first  inserted  a  Latin  trans- 
lation of  the  geographical  poiiions  in  his  Vita  Aelfredi.  Li  1773^  Daines  Bar- 
rington  published  the  entire  book,  with  a  geographical  treatise  of  Reiuhohl 
Forster.  Since  that  time,  the  presshig  necessity  d*  a  satisfactory  edition  has 
remained  unfulfilled.  Some  parts  only  of  the  work,  and  amongst  them  Germania 
and  the  two  narratives  of  voyagi-s,  arc  critically  treated,  iu  Thorpc*s  Aoalectii. 
Anglo6axoiuca,  p.  81,  etl.  U. 
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this  respect  especially,  he  ranks  in  the  third  place  amongst 
the  earliest  national  historians,  although,  in  the  better  ar- 
rangement of  his  materials,  in  the  steady  aim  towards  a 
higher  object,  and  particularly  in  the  intelligence  manifested 
throughout  the  whole,  he  far  surpasses  Jomandes  the  Goth, 
Gregory  of  Tours,  and  Paul  the  Deacon.  During  his  life- 
time, lus  fame  reached  Borne,  and  soon  extended  over 
festem  Europe. 
One  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  the  death  of  Bede,  his 
book  was  first  translated  mto  German.  I  ITiere  is  no  trace  to 
be  found  in  the  translation  that  this  was  accomplished  by 
Alfred ;  the  name  of  the  king  does  not  occur  in  it,  and  it  is 
not  furnished  with  any  introduction  by  him.  But  the  most 
ancient  testimonies  leave  no  doubt  that  he  alone  was  the 
author^.  It  is  likewise  probable  that  the  compilers  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,  who  must  have  undertaken  the  work 
soon  after  the  year  890,  when  they  took  into  consideration 
Bede's  book,  had  already  seen  their  king's  translation  of  it ; 
for  one  of  the  mistakes  committed  by  Alfred  was  copied  into 
the  Chronicle*. 

Conformably  to  his  purpose,  Alfred  prepared  a  selection 
from  this  national  historical  work,  which  he  evidently  endea- 
voured to  adapt  to  the  south  of  the  island.  He  therefore 
omits  the  prolix  accounts  of  the  relations  of  the  Church  at 
York  with  the  neighbouring  Scots,  who  were  of  a  different 
faith ;  whilst,  on  the  contrary,  the  history  of  the  first  Chris- 
tian kings  of  Wessex  is  literally  translated.  This  is  also  the 
case  with  the  details  of  the  first  conversions.  All  the  docu- 
ments included  by  Bede  in  his  work,  the  letters  of  bishops 

>  Wilh.  Malmesb.  ii.  §  128,  enmnerates  the  wories:  Oroeivs,  PutoraKs  Gfe» 
gorii,  Gesta  Anglonim  Bedae.  The  most  ancient  testimony  is  that  of  Archbi^ihop 
Aelfric,  about  the  year  1000,  in  bin  daily  HomiH*-8,  iiit.  Id.  Martis  Sci  Gregorii 
pApae  urbis  Romanae  inclyti:  Hiatoria  Anglonim:  "SatSe  Aelfred  cyningof  Ledene 
on  Englisc  awende,  trana^ted  by  Thorpe,  the  HomilifS  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Church,  ii.  116.  LayamoD,  in  hk  Brut.  (Sir  ¥.  Madden's  edition,  i.  2),  uws  the 
translation  in  1205: 

he  nam  pa  Englisca  boo 

pa  makede  seint  Beda. 

^  Beda,  i.  9:  Maximtis  Imperator  creHtns  est — thos  translated  by  Alfred:  m 
easere  was  accenned  (born),  and  Chron.  Sax.  a.  881,  wace  geboren.  R  Sclimld 
Uctchichte  des  AngeL»iichs.  p.  UiL  note  1. 
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and  popes,  are  wanting,  with  only  a  few  exceptions — fot 
eiample,  the  first  epistle  of  Gregory  the  Great,  which  is, 
however,  merely  inserted  in  an  abridged  form,  and  indirectly 
noticed;  neither  do  the  hymns  and  epitaphs  composed  by 
Bede  upon  saints  and  bishops  find  any  place  in  the  transla- 
.tion.  But,  again,  the  national  history  of  the  poet  Caedmon 
is  faithfully  retained,  and  the  proot  of  his  poetical  talent 
rendered  into  Saxon  verse,  which,  in  accordanoe  with  the  rest 
of  our  conclusions,  must  have  been  the  production  of  Al&ed, 
for  Caedmon  himself  wrote  in  the  Anglian  dialect. 

Alfred  considered  that  the  miracles  related  by  Bede  ought 
not  to  be  withheld  from  the  people.  It  is  a  singular  fiict,  that 
he  places  the  full  index  of  its  contents  before  each  chapter,  and 
also  inserts  the  list  of  the  numerous  subjects  omitted  by  him 
in  the  translation^.  These  few  remarks  may  suffice  to  show 
the  character  of  the  book,  on  which  the  author  bestowed 
much  less  attention  than  on  his  other  works,  and  in  which 
nothing  is  to  be  found  to  compensate  for  its  manifold  imper- 
fections. It  is  matter  of  special  wonder  that  Alfred  did  not 
take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  supply  from  his  owu 
knowledge  the  earlier  history  of  Wessex,  of  which  Bede 
knew  so  little.  But  these  deficiencies  do  not  present  suffi- 
cient reason  why  the  translation  of  Bede  at  the  present  day 
should  not  be  considered  as  valuable  as  ever^.  ^ 

J\The  other  works  of  Alfred  relate  to  theological  subjects.  \ 
He  undoubtedly  took  peculiar  delight  in  the  writings  of 
Ghregory  the  Great  ;|  and  aft^r  becoming  acquainted  with 
them  hunself,  he  took  pains  to  diffuse  them  in  the  national 
language  amongst  his  clergy  and  their  flocks,  in  order  to  ad- 
vance their  spiritual  welfare.  Gregory",  the  first  of  all  the 
Eopes  who  assumed  a  prominent  position  in  the  world,  has 
lended  his  history  for  ever  with  tnat  of  the  British  island. 
By  his  exertions  the  Teutonic  conqueror  of  the  country  was 
won  over  to  Christianity,  and  Alfred  desired  to  render  thanks 

0 

1  Wheloc's  Beda,  p.  8 ;  Smith*8  Beda,  p.  479,  480. 

*  There  are  aome  inanascripts  in  exuttence,  one  in  the  UniTersity  Library  at 
Cambridge,  alao  MS.  Corp.  Cbribti  Ck>ll.  Cambr.  41 ;  MS.  Cotton.  Otho,  B.  xi.  is 
barnt.  Besides  these,  there  are  the  original  editions  bj  Wheloc,  164S,  and  Smith, 
1722.  It  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  Stevenson  prepared  none,  when  he  published 
his  excellcat  lecture  on  the  Uistoria  EcclMiastica  (English  Historical  Sodeiv 
1886). 
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to  him  in  the  name  of  his  people  for  such  a  benefit,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  make  them  acquainted  with  the  literary 
works  of  this  prince  of  the  Church.  From  the  numerous 
Q-regorian  writings  which  had  become  the  widely-diffused 
property  of  the  Catholic  Church,  he  next  selected  the  Pas- 
toral  Care,  "that  book  so  full  of  deep  knowledge  of  man-" 
ktea^  and  of  a  devout  spirit,  which  contains  such  simple  and 
comprehensive  directions  upon  the  great  art  of  a  wise  and 
gentle  spuitual  government^."  Gregory  had  written  the 
"  EegulaTastoralis  "  in  the  commencement  of  his  pontificate, 
when  he  was  reproached  with  -^having  attempted  to  avoid  by 
flight  the  election  to  the  chair  of  St.  Peter\  "  In  it  he  col- 
lected together  many  passages  that  were  scattered  in  various 
parts  of  his  writings.  He  endeavoured  also  to  point  out  in 
what  spirit  and  manner  the  spiritual  shepherd  should  enter 
upon  his  office,  how  he  ought  to  conduct  himself  therein, 
how  he  should  vary  his  mode  of  preaching,  so  as  to  suit  the 
different  circumstances  of  his  hearers,  and  how  he  must 
guard  himself  from  self-exaltation  at  the  happy  result  of  his 
labours.  In  the  following  centuries  this  book  had  a  decided 
influence  in  awakening  a  better  spirit  amongst  the  clergy, 
and  in  causing  efforts  to  be  made  to  improve  the  condition  of 
the  Church.  The  reforming  synods  under  Charlemagne 
made  it  a  standard  for  their  proceedings  with  respect  to  the 
amendment  of  ecclesiastical  affairs^.**  Its  renown,  and  the 
persuasion  of  its  excellence,  passed  from  the  Franks  to  the 
Saxons ;  the  translation  made  by  their  king  chiefly  contri- 
buting to  this  result.  The  original  indeed  was  to  be  found 
amongst  the  books  once  bestowed  on  Augustine  by  Gregory, 
and  in  the  fifteenth  century  it  still  reniained  in  the  library  of 
the  monastery  at  Canterbury*. 

/   Alfred  may  have  first  undertaken  the  translation  about  the 
year  890,/affcer  being  occupied  for  several  years  previously 

■  Stolberg,  Leben  des  fnrossen  Alfred,  p.  271. 

*  Lau,  Gregnr.  I.  der  Grasse,  p.  815. 

s  Neander.  Allgemeine  G«flcbichte  der  Christlichen  Religion  and  Kirehe.  liU 
Vlerter  Abschnitt.  L 

*  Alfred  himself,  in  the  poetical  introdnction,  MS.  Hattor  20* 

pis  erend  gewrit.  Agoetinas. 
ofer  sealtne  sae.  vo'Sao  brobtM. 
See  Wanle7*8  CataL  libr.  MSS.  p.  172. 
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with  similar  works,  in  the  introductory  chapters  and  pre- 
fiMses  of  which,  he  frequently  thanks  Asser,  Grimhald,  and 
Johannes,  as  weU  as  his  Archhishop  Fleepnund,  for  the  assist- 
ance they  gave  him.  In  this  case  also  he  sometimes  trans- 
lated word  for  word,  sometimes  meaning  for  meaning,  as 
these  men  deemed  advisahle.  /  But  amongst  the  compara- 
tively large  numher  of  existing  manuscripts,  his  translation 
has  hitherto  never  been  published  in  print,  the  cause  of 
which  may  be  attributed  to  the  indiffererce  to  the  subject, 
which  in  our  times  has  lost  its  interest  amongst  the  few 
learned  men  acquainted  with  Anglo-Saxon  literature,  who 
might  be  capable  of  such  an  undertaking.  /  It  is,  however, 
easy  to  perceive,  on  a  comparison  of  many  j/rincipal  portions 
of  the  manuscripts  at  Oxford  with  the  Latin  text,  that  the 
king  translated  the  work  of  Gregory  much  more  faitlifully 
than  those  of  Boethius  and  Orosius,  where  more  frequent 
occasions  were  afforded  him  to  give  free  course  to  the  expres- 
sion of  his  own  ideas  and  experience.  Neither  does  he  appear 
to  have  omitted  anything  essential,  for  it  evidently  was  his 
intention  to  make  generally  known  the  whole  of  Gregory's 
book,  which  so  few  could  imderstand  in  Latin. 

CBut  the  most  valuable  memorial  of  his  mind  and  writings 
ich  he  has  bequeathed  to  us,  is  contained  in  the  admirable 
preface,  in  which  he  not  only  sets  forth  his  purpose  in  pub- 
lishing this  book,  but  the  far  higher  aim,  entertained  by  no 
other  earthly  ruler  before  his  time,  with  which  he  devoted 
himself  to  its  study .f  He  desired  by  his  own  exainple  to  re- 
vive the  learning  which  had  so  entirely  vanished ;  and  to  this 
end  he  reminded  his  readers  in  stirring  language  of  those 
better  times  which  were  past,  and  whose  glory  could  only  be 
regained  by  means  of  education  and  the  instruction  of  youth.  1 
It  was  therefore  his  anxious  wish  that  the  great  scarcity  of 
books  should  be  remedied,  and  he  caused  it  to  be  so  arranged 
that  each  bishop  in  his  kingdom  should  receive  a  copy  of  the 
Pastoral  Care,  and  at  the  same  time  a  small  golden  tablet,  of 
the  value  of  fifty  marks^.  Three  of  these  copies  have  been 
preserved  to  the  present  day,  with  inscriptions  addressed  to 
Plegmund,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Werfrith,  Bishop  of 

*  Ond  to  aelciim  biscep-stole  6n  ininam  rice  wille  ane  oosendan.  ond  aela^  b)^ 
to  aestel.  5e  bitS  on  fiftegum  mancfHMm.    MS.  Hatton.  20. 
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^Vorcester,  and  Wulfsig,  Bishop  of  Sherborne ;  and  in  the 
Btyle  of  handwriting,  they  resenible  each  other  in  a  remark- 
able  manner. 

The  preface  concludes  with  a  poetical  prologue,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  book  there  is  an  epilogue,  also  in  verse,  in  which 
nearly  the  same  ideas  appear  as  in  the  preface,  but  with  the 
peculiar  expressions,  drawn  irom  nature  and  her  analogies, 
so  characteristic  of  Anglo-Saxon  poetry.  Hitherto  these 
verses  have  been  too  little  valued,  although,  as  they  are  to  be 
seen  in  the  original  manuscripts,  it  appears  to  be  indubitable 
that  they  were  Alfred's  own  production.  It  is  useless  to  think 
of  publishing  them,  or  the  entire  translation^. 

The_llJQialogue8,"  another  work  of  Gregory,  was  not  trans- 
latecTby  Alfred  himself,  but  by  his  friend,  iJishop  Werfrith 
of  Worcester.  The  eminent  pope  had  written  this  book 
at  the  urgent  entreaty  of  his  fnends  that  he  would  recount 
the  lives  and  miracles  of  the  Italian  saints.  He  gave  im- 
portant aid  towards  the  furtherance  of  superstition  in  his 
own  times  and  the  next  century,  by  the  record  of  numberless 
incredible  and  often  very  absurd  legends,  and  in  this  work 
he  appears  to  have  been  the  principal  means  of  furnishing 
the  Catholic  Church  with  the  doctrine  of  piu-gatory.  As  he 
carried  on  these  unconnected  narrations  in  the  form  of  con- 
versations with  his  confidential  friend  Peter  the  Deacon,  he 
gave  them  the  suitable  name  of  Dialogues.  It  soon  became 
a  favourite  book  in  all  countries,  and  was  even  translated 
into  Arabic  and  Greek^. 

Bishop  Werfrith  did  not  undertake  the  translation  of  this 
book  from  his  own  idea.  The  king  commissioned  him  to  do 
so,  and  it  must  have  been  closely  allied  to  similar  works  of 
Alfred.  It  is,  however,  remarkable  that  it  had  been  already 
noticed  by  Asser^,  who  had  not  once  mentioned  Alfred's 

*  Manuscripts:  MS.  Hatton.  20,  in  the  Bodleian  Library;  MS.  bibl.  publ 
Univ.  Camb. ;  MS.  Cotton.  Tiber.  B.  xi.,  injured  by  fire.  MS.  Cotton.  Otho,  B.  ii., 
which  was  burnt,  was  prefared  by  Hehstan,  Bishop  of  London.  There  are,  besides, 
two  earlier  copies  in  Trinity  College  and  Corpus  Chri>ti  College,  Cambridge.  The 
preface  was  printed  in  Parkers  Asser,  1574;  in  Wise*s  Asser,  1722;  and  in 
Wright's  Biogr.  Brit  Lit  897. 

*  Lau,  Gregor.  I.  the  Great,  p.  815. 

*  Asse.*,  p.  i86:  Werfrithum— qui  impnrio  regis  libros  dialogoran  Gregorli 
papao  et  Petri  sni  disctpuU  de  Utinitate  primus  in  Saxooicam  lingouB  aHquimdt 
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works,  a.though  it  must  be  inferred  that  he  commenced  the 
Biography  at  the  precise  time  when  he  was  called  up  to 
ILSsist  tne  king  in  his  learned  occupations. 

Together  with  the  numerous  miraculous  histories  in  the 
book,  there  were  also  many  relations  of  actual  occurrences ; 
and  amongst  others,  the  life  and  deeds  of  St.  Benedict  were 
blended  with  the  account  of  the  former  kings  of  the  Ostro- 
Goths,  and  here  we  may  again  recognise  Alfred's  sympathy 
with  the  fate  of  this  branch  of  his  own  family. 

No  one  has  erer  vet  attempted  to  publish  the  Saxon  trans- 
lation, but  it  is  sufficiently  testified  by  the  manuscript  copy, 
and  from  the  eyidence  of  Asser,  that  XVerfrith,  following  the 
example  of  his  king,  did  not  strictly  observe  the  letter  of  the 
original.  It  is  also  probable  that  he  only  made  a  selectioo 
from  the  legends,  and  scarcely  translated  one  half  of  the  four 
books  in  the  Latin  version^. 

The  few  sentences  which  introduce  the  Dialogues,  were 
perhaps  written  by  Alfred  himself;  at  all  events,  they  are 
written  in  his  name  and  in  accordance  with  his  style.  It  is 
there  asserted  that,  from  the  perusal  of  holy  books,  he  had 
become  persuaded  that  it  behoyed  him,  on  whom  God  ha4 
bestowed  such  great  temporal  glory,  occasionally  to  with* 
draw  his  mind  fi^m  worldly  pursuits,  and  to  direct  it  towards 
the  consideration  of  diyine  and  intellectual  matters.  He 
therefore  entreated  his  faithful  friend^  to  translate  for  him 
such  books  as  treated  of  the  doctrines  and  miracles  of  saints, 
wherewith  he  might  console  and  strengthen  his  spirit  beneath 
the  oppressions  of  this  world.  Thus  the  translation  was 
specially  designed  for  himself:  he  was  the  child  of  his  age, 
and  fayoured  its  superstitions. 

Another  translation  from  the  works  of  the  earliest  fathers 
of  the  Church  has  some  claim  to  be  considered  as  Alfred's 

E reduction,  the  Anglo-Saxon  Agthplogy,  from  a  composition 
y  8t.  Augustine.    The  iBishop  of  Hippo  Begius  wrote  the 

•ensam  ex  sensn  poneiu,  elocabratiin  et  elegantu&iroe  interpreUtns  est.  CL 
Wilh.  Malmesb.  iL  §  1 22,  jussu  regis. 

>  I  have  onlj  seen  a  MS.  Hatton.  76  in  the  Bodleian  I.ibrary,  sec.  xi.,  and  that 
is  very  frafi^entary.  The  onljr  other  copj  is  MS.  Corp.  Cnriat.  ColL  CamU 
Kai  823,  sec.  xL 

'  md  ic  hrfm  sohte  and  wilnode  to  nunim  getiywnm  freondam,  4&  MS 
'latton.  7S. 
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two  short  books  of  the  Soliloquies  about  the  jear  387,  before 
l>e  had  taken  any  part  in  the  great  dogmatic  controvereies. 
He  there  treats  of  the  salvation  of  the  soul,  which  is  only  to 
be  attained  by  faith,  hope,  and  charity,  and  of  the  difference 
between  truth  and  error.  The  mind  should  strive  after  tfie 
first,  that  it  may  itself  become  the  seat  of  truth,  and  thereby 
immortal.  These  ideas  were  pursued  in  the  pleasing  manner 
subsequently  adopted  by  Boethius,  namely,  in  the  form  of  a 
dialogue  between  the  author  and  Eeason,  and  on  this  account 
Augustine  chose  the  title  of  the  little  work^.  In  the  only 
manuscript  of  the  Saxon  abridgment,  which  is  much  torn,  and 
very  defective,  the  last  mutilated  words,  leading  apparently  to 
the  conclusion,  are  these :  "  here  end  the  Proveros,  selected 

by  King  Alfred  from  the  books,  which  we  call" *     But 

this  is  the  only  evidence  that  Alfred  prepared  the  selection ; 
none  of  our  authorities  mention  it  amongst  his  other  works. 
A  preface,  which  on  account  of  its  train  of  thought  is  by 
no  means  worthless,  and  which  exhibits  some  similarity  with 
those  previously  written  by  Alfred,  may  perhaps  serve  as 
another  proof;  but  unfortunately  it  comes  to  us  in  a  very 
imperfect  state,  as  does  also  the  entire  book.  It  speaks  alle- 
gorically  of  the  accumulation  of  wood  which  is  necessary  for 
building  a  house  to  dwell  in,  but  particularly  for  erecting  the 
high  abode  which  is  promised  by  St.  Augustine,  St.  Gre- 
gory, St.  Hieronymus,  and  many  other  holy  fathers.  It  pro- 
ceeds to  declare,  that  as  every  man  receives  the  dwelling 
erected  by  himself  as  a  fief  from  his  master,  and  desires  to 
enjoy  it  under  his  protection,  so  an  earnest  longing  after  a 
heavenly  abiding-place  is  recommended.  The  style  is  pecu- 
liar, the  treatment  poetical,  and  by  its  not  infrequent  allite- 
ration takes  occasionally  a  metrical  character.  There  is  no 
trace  to  be  found  of  any  specific  purpose  which  the  translator 
naa  il  undertaking  the  work,  whilst  Alfred,  in  the  prefaces 
'before  mentioned  as  usually  prefixed  to  his  books,  would  not 
have  omitted  a  notice  of  this  kind.  It  is  also  noticeable  that 
the  whole  work  was  written  in  impure  Saxon,  a  circumstance 
which  probably  is  not  to  be  ascribed  entirely  to  the  early  date 

>  S.  Augastini  Opera,  ed.  Bened.  1, 426. 

*  iStBT  eDdUtS !»  cwfSas  pe  Aelfred  kining  aIob  of  paere  bee  pe  «re  haUfS 
M &  Cotton.  YiteUioB,  A.  15,  sec  ziL    Copy  hj  Jnnias,  in  Oxford. 
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of  the  manuscript  and  its  incorrect  transcribers;  but  there 
are  good  reasons  for  supposing  that  the  collector  and  trans- 
lator of  the  proverbs  in  the  twelfth  century,  wishing  to  hide 
his  unrenowned  name,  declared  at  the  end  of  the  book  that 
it  was  written  by  the  beloved  king  whose  works  were  then 
still  known  and  read  by  the  people. 

The  Soliloquies  also  have  not  been  published,  and  would 
never  have  become  known  had  it  not  Deen  for  the  plan  of 
publishing  a  collected  edition  of  Alfred's  written  works, 
.which  was  projected  by  more  efficient  men  than  ever  before 
.had  attempted  the  task,  and  they  not  only  entertained  the 
idea,  but  carried  it  out  on  strictly  critical  principles. 
.     At  a  later  period  of  the  middle  ages,  not  only  the  deeds  of 
the  King  of  the  West  Saxons  were  amplified  and  poetically 
exaggerated,  but  with  regard  to  his  literary  efbrts  all  kin(k 
of  productions  were  attributed  to  him,  of  which  at  the  pre- 
isent  day  we  are  either  ignorant,  or  which  we  must,  without 
'hesitation,  deny  to  be  his..   Towards  the  close  of  the  follow- 
ing century^,  it  was  affirm€>d  that  the  number  of  books  which 
:he  translated  was  unknown.     The  most  valuable  account  we 
•possess  is  that  of  Malmesbury^,  who  states  that  Alfred  began 
to  translate  thePsalms,  but  had  scarcely  completed  the  first 
,part  when  death  snatched  him  away.     The  Jlorman  monk, 
.whose  knowledge  of  the  country's  language  was  certainly  not 
very  perfect,  could  not,  however,  without  further  proow,  at- 
tribute the  cmrent  Anglo-Saxon  Psalter  to  King  Alfred ;  it 
has  descended  to  iffi  m~TSrious  m^uscfipts,  and  it  may  be 
concluded  to  have  been  the  work  of  Aldhebn ;  there  must 
have  been  some  earlier  authorities  for  the  observation  that 
the  king  died  during  the  progress  of  his  undertaking.     At 
all  events,  it  was  believed  in  the  twelfth  century ;  and  it  was 
soon  declared  that  parts  of  the  Scripture,  and  even  the  whole 
Bible,  had  been  translated  by  him^. 

At  the  time  when  such  assertions  as  these  found  credence, 
many  sayings  of  King  Alfred  passed  current  amongst  the 
people  in  a  poetical  form^. 

*  Aethelireard,  ir.  519:  Volamina  namero  ignoto. 

*  Gesta  Reg.  il  §  123. 

*  Boston  <^  Bar^,  and  Historia  EUenais  ;  Hearne,  Spelman*i  Lift  of  Eng 
Alfred,  p.  213. 

*  Ailred  von  I&veaox,  bj   Twjsden,  X.  Scriptt.  p.  865:  Extui  parabolae  ejus 
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A  work  of  this  kind  is  to  be  found  in  different  manuscript! 
and  various  dialects  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Alfred,  faow> 
ever,  was  not  the  author,  but  certainly  the  hero  of  the  poem. 
It  opens  with  a  description  of  an  assembly  of  many  bishops  and 
loariied  men,  earls,  and  knights,  which  took  place  at  Seaford, 
over  which  King  Alfred,  the  Shepherd  and  Darling  of  England, 
presided ;  but  this  is  all  imre  invention,  and  it  is  particularly 
difficult  to  connect  the  liistorical  event  with  the  place  men- 
tioned. Then  follows  a  whole  series  of  detached  sentences, 
each  beginning  with  the  words,  "  Thus  said  Alfred,"  and  ad- 
monitions are  added  respecting  the  fear  of  God,  obedience, 
wisdom,  temperance,  and  many  other  virtues.  In  the  thirtieth 
section^  Alfred  addresses  his  son,  whose  name  was  not  men- 
tioned, and  imparts  to  him  similar  wise  counsels. 

The  contents  of  this  book  of  proverbs  recur  in  various 
forms,  and  throughout  the  middle  ages,  not  in  England 
alone,  but  in  all  the  other  (Jerraanic  countries.  The  style  of 
the  poem  appears  to  indicate  the  twelfth  century  as  the  date 
of  its  origin,  and  the  transition  state  of  the  language  employed 
proclaims  it  to  have  been  written  in  the  earliest  English 
tongue,  in  which  we  also  possess  the  long  epic  poem  of  the 
priest  Layamon.  Like  another  Solomon,  AlfVed  is  made  to 
discourse  in  this  manner  at  a  solemn  Witenagemot ;  and  it 
proves  how  much  national  feeling  the  English  people  had  re- 
tained beneath  the  Norman  rule,  that  they  still  had  on  their 
lips,  and  even  woven  into  poetry,  the  treasures  of  old  popular 
Wisdom  bestowed  upon  them  by  their  greatest  monarch,  whose 
memory  they  held  in  grateful  remembrance.  The  depth  of 
this  attachment,  which  was  fostered  more  by  tradition  than 
by  history,  is  particularly  shown  in  the  beautiful  designation 
given  to  the  king — "  England's  Darling,"  as  well  as  in  the 
general  conviction  that  Alfred  was  the  wisest  and  most  pious 
man  that  had  ever  lived  in  England ;  and  the  tradition  that 
it  was  he  who  gave  to  the  people  those  precious  old  laws,  the 
deprivation  of  which  was  so  painfully  felt  by  them. 

A  great  number  of  such  versified  proverbs  must  have  been 
extensively  known ;  for  in  a  somewhat  later  poem  reference 

ftnriinara  habentes  aedlftaationis,  aed  et  Tenastatif  et  jacunditati^    Of.  Ann^ 
Winton.  ap.  Wharton,  Anglia  Sacra,  L  289. 
1  K«mbU*t  edition,  Sulomup  and  Saturn,  p.  244.    Aelfrie  Societj, 
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18  made  to  several,  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  so-called 
"Proverbs  of  King  Alfred^. 

In  the  same  manner  as  the  Parables  and  Proverbs,  the  king 
is  said  to  have  also  translated  for  the  Angloi^Sazonft  tb^  £abl^ 
of  Esop,  so  dearly  loved  by  all  the  Germanic  races.  This  in- 
-—Ibnfiation  is  derived  from  the  conclusion  of  the  Norman- 
French  fables  of  the  poetess  Marie  of  France,  'WTitten  in  the 
thirteenth  century ;  but  it  is  nrobable  that  the  name  of  the 
Saxon  king  was  only  appendea  to  those  copies  which  were 
circulated  in  England'.  Besides,  it  is  a  decided  fact  that  the 
epic  poem  of  Beineke  Fuchs  (Reynard  the  Fox)  was  indige- 
nous only  amongst  the  Franks  and  Saxons  of  the  Continent, 
and  not  amongst  the  Anglo-Saxons. 

Finally,  it  is  asserted  on  a  much  later  and  less  credible 
authority,  that  Alfred,  like  the  great  Frederick  II.,  wrote 
a  treatise  upon  hawking.  It  is  well  known  that,  like  all 
Grerman  princes  and  nobles,  he  was  exceedingly  fond  of  the 
chase ;  but  that  he  treated  it  in  a  literary  point  of  view, 
seems  an  opinion  founded  on  a  misconception  of  a  passage  in 
Asser,  who  relates  that  the  king  took  pains  to  establish  aud 
support  falconers  and  fowlers  of  all  kinds'. 

>  The  Ow]  and  the  Night hijEale,  in  Kemble^s  S«»l<}mmi  an<l  Satorn,  p.  249. 
*  Marie  de  Fiance,  AeMpe  in  MS.  HarleL  978,  foL  87,  b. 

Por  amur  1e  cunte  WUlame 
Le  plus  vaillant  de  iml  realme, 
Mcintenur  de  cest  livre  ft  ire 
E  del  engleis  en  roimms  trtire 
Aesope  apelum  cest  livre 
Qa'il  transhita  e  fist  escrire 
Del  grin  en  latin  le  tnrua 
Li  reis  Alurez  qui  mat  Yhtoa 
Le  transldta  puis  en  engkin, 
E  ieo  Tai  riinee  en  fhuiceis. 

In  Boqnefart*8  edition  of  the  works  of  this  poetdss,  It.  d4,  ff,  he  suhbtitnti-s  tho 
rtarae  of  Henri  for  that  of  Alai^  from  another  MS.  A  Latin  manm»cript  uf 
E^^np  (MS.  Mns.  Brit.  Reg.  15,  A.  vii  )  contiiins  these  words:  Deinderex  Angliae 
Affms  in  An^kaim  lingnam  eum  transf  nri  pniec^pii.  A  copy  in  Low  Dutrh, 
qu<ited  by  Lappcnbcrg  in  the  Gutting.  Gelehrt.  Anzoigen,  April  1, 1844,  mentions 
Killing  Affhis  van  Englant. 

■  Liber  Alored  regis  de  cnstodienda  acdpitribas,  in  Catal.  Ubr.  MSS.  aed 
Christi  A.  1315,  spnd  Wanley  Catal.  praef.  Asser,  p.  486,  et  falconarios  et  aCd- 
ptrarios,  canicukrios  qaoque  docere. 
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These  spurious  works  deserve  to  be  briefly  noticed,  for 
they  show  that  an  appreciation  of  the  versatile  literar}'  cha- 
racter of  the  West  Saxon  king  existed  at  a  time  when  very 
few  of  his  genuine  works  could  be  obtained.  But  enough  of 
the  latter  remained  in  existence  to  hand  down  their  fame  to 
all  ages.  The  knowledge  of  them  became  first  revived  when 
a  general  taste  was  awsikened  for  research  into  the  G^erman 
language  and  history.  Then,  by  degrees,  the  peculiarities  of 
Alfred's  literary  works  became  known  and  considered.  ^  It 
soon  appeared  that  he  had  written  in  the  most  pithy,  and  at  . 
the  same  time  the  purest  prose  style  of  his  native  language.  / 
We  learn  from  the  information  possessed  at  the  present/ 
day,  that  poetry  decidedly  predominated  in  Anglo-Saxon 
literature  until  the  time  of  Alfred;  and  that  the  merit  un- 
doubtedly appertains  to  him  of  being  the  founder  of  a  prose 
style  which,  in  the  age  immediately  succeeding  his  death, 
displayed  its  richest  fruits,  chiefly  consisting  of  religious 
works.  Aelfric,  the  best  prose  writer  of  the  tenth  century, 
says  that  in  his  day  there  were  no  other  godly  books  in  the 
Saxon  language  than  those  of  King  Alfred^. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  good  example  which  the  kin^ 
set  to  all  his  subjects,  of  eagerness  in  the  pursuit  of  know- 
ledge, gained  many  imitators  during  his  life ;  amongst  his 
teachers,  intellectual  friends,  and  bishops,  only  Asser  and 
Werfrith  attained  any  distinction  as  authors.  An  intimacy 
may  have  existed  between  Alfred  and  the  learned  philosopher, 
John  Erigena,  although  it  cannot  be  clearly  proved;  his 
scientific  and  literary  productions,  however,  never  flourished 
in  the  soil  of  England. 

There  is  an  important  but  anonymous  work  which  is  in- 
disputably connected  with  the  person  and  actions  of  the 
king,  and,  in  all  probability,  owes  its  first  publication  to  the 
revived  interest  in  the  literary  and  scientific  studies  of 
Al&ed;  and  this  is  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,  the  principal 
authority  for  his  history.  The  oldest  manuscript^,  contain- 
ing the  first  of  the  Year-books,  written  in  German  prose, 
reaches  in  its  oldest  form  down  to  the  year  891,  and  perfectly 

>  Aelfric^B  Preface  to  his  Homilies,  Thorpe's  edition,  L  2:  bntoo  pam  bocamt(t 
Aelfred  cjning  snoterli  %  awende  of  Liilene  of  Englisc 
*  MS.  Ck>rp.  Christ!  ColL  Camb.  chxiil 
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seocLibles  those  manuscripts  which  we  possess  of  Alfred's 
time.  In  the  part  where  a  later  hand  began  to  write,  the  elec- 
tion of  Plegmuud  as  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  is  mentioned ; 
and  formerly,  on  no  very  reasonable  grounds,  the  entire  merit 
of  the  more  complete  records  in  thesexear-books  was  ascribed 
to  this  instructor  and  first  ecclesiastical  dignitary  of  the 
king.  But  these  historical  works  had  no  author's  name 
affixed  to  them.  The  monks  of  one  of  the  south-eastern 
convents  of  England,  deriving  their  only  knowledge  of  the 
north  from  Bede,  and  whose  dialect  presented  but  a  slight 
resemblance  to  the  English  language,  apparently  already 
possessed  in  their  calendar-lists  similar  brief  historical  data 
concerning  the  earlier  centuries.  Some  of  these  were  taken 
out  of  Bede's  national  work,  others  originated  from  Welsh, 
and  particularly  from  Saxon  traditions,  which  evidently  bear 
in  some  cases  traces  of  the  national  poetry.  This  fact,  and 
the  decided  purpose  of  the  king  to  substitute  his  native 
tongue  for  the  unfamiliar  Latin  as  the  language  of  literature, 
occasioned  a  history  to  be  written  in  Saxon.  Moreover,  the 
events  of  the  age  and  the  deeds  of  its  great  heroes,  which 
were  very  remarkable  from  the  year  851,  gave  to  the  Chro- 
nicle a  very  different  and  more  comprehensive  form ;  and 
there  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  that  for  the  next  forty  years, 
the  Chronicle  is  nearly  contemporary  with  the  events  it  re- 
cords. Alfred's  great  taste  for  historical  learning  is  very 
important  to  us,  for  to  it  we  owe  that  a  part  at  least  of  the 
records  of  his  life  and  times  has  reached  us  in  an  authentic 
form. 

It  is  certain  that  the  first  article  in  the  Chronicle  dates 
from  that  period  when,  for  the  second  time,  he  waged  war 
against  the  Danes ;  the  records  of  the  following  part  relate 
to  the  first  half  of  the  next  century ;  and  from  that  time  to 
the  middle  of  the  twelfth,  the  notices  of  this  very  remark- 
able literary  memorial  are  formally  arranged  in  a  regular 
manner^.     A  wide  field  was  thus  opened  to  thinking  minds 

^  Might  Gaisar  refer  to  the  Chronicle  when  he  mentionB  Alfred's  works  ■■ 
fbUows?  r.a42:: 

II  fist  escrivere  un  livre  Engl«  is 
Des  aventtired,  e  des  lein, 
E  de  xl^ttlles  de  la  terre, 
E  des  reis  Id  firent  Is  guere. 
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amongst  the  Anglo-Saxons,  where  they  might  exercise  them- 
selves iu  learning  and  teaching ;  and  their  king  himself  took 
the  first  steps  in  the  formation  of  a  literature. 

His  constant  exertions  for  the  country's  good  wore 
directed  in  other  channels  also,  where,  indeed,  there  was 
evident  room  for  improvement,  and  where  his  efforts 
were  no  less  conspicuous  than  in  his  literary  pursuits. 
Alfred  caused  various  arts  to  be  sedulously  studied,  aini 
in  many  instances  appeared  as  the  author  and  inventor  of 
new  plans  and  schemes.  Scarcely  anything  is  known  at 
present  of  all  the  artistic  works  which  were  produced  under 
nis  direction ;  and  the  desire  to  know  something  of  Alfred's 
taste,  and  that  of  his  contemporaries,  must  ever  remain  un- 
gntiOed,  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  or  not  his  visits  to 
Bome  exercised  an  early  influence  upon  him  with  respect 
to  architecture.  Since  the  seventh  century,  the  ecclesias- 
tical buildings  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  approached  very  nearly 
to  the  style  then  prevailing  in  Rome;  but  whether  the 
powerful  impression  which  had  been  left  by  that  city  upon 
the  boy  might  have  caused  him,  when  he  became  king,  to  aspire 
to  the  perfection  of  the  Italian  models,  must  still  remam  a 
question  to  be  solved ;  for  throughout  England  there  is  no 
structure  to  be  found  of  which  it  can  be  affirmed  with  cer- 
tainty, that  it  bears  any  traces  of  that  time,  or  was  Erected 
under  Alfred's  superintendence.  We  must  therefore  con- 
tent ourselves  with  the  few  details  given  occasionally  by  his- 
torians on  this  subject. 

With  immediate  reference  to  the  huildin^s  which  were 
undertaken  by  him,  it  is  explicitly  stated  that  he  did  not 
bind  himself  to  follow  the  customs  of  his  ancestors  ;  but 
that  from  new  and,  in  fact,  original  inventions,  endeavoiuvd  to 
erect  something  much  more  costly  and  worthy  of  admimtion^ 
We  are  evidently  given  to  understand  that  these  buildings 
were  chiefly  churches  and  convents ;  for  as  it  was  necessary 
that  so  many  holy  ])]aces  which  had  been  consumed,  should 
be  restored,  it  is  possible  that  new  methods  and  a  better 
style  of  architecture  was  employed  for  this  purpose.^  Where 
such  as  had  been  rased  to  the  ground  were  to  be  replaced^ 
necessity  compelled  an  entirely  new  erection,  and  from  ao» 

^  Aaser,  p,  i86:  Venenbi!ixa  et  pretiodon  aora  sua  machmatione. 
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CMaity  invention  ayoseV  This  must  have  been  the  CAse  espe- 
ciaily  with  the  two  monasteries  of  Athelney  and  Shaftesbury, 
although  Al&ed  had  recourse  to  foreign  aia  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  his  artistic  designs,  as  well  as  in  his  literary  works/  It 
18  well  known  that  innumerable  artists  and  labourers,  skilled 
in  every  kind  of  work,  and  procured  from  different  nations, 
were  to  be  met  with  in  his  employment^.] 

In  the  little  island  of  Athelney,  hemmed  in  by  water  and 
thick  bushes,  there  was  great  want  of  space,  especially  as 
Alfred  desired  that  the  place  which  had  once  served  him  as 
a  stronghold,  should  always  remain  one ;  being  surrounded 
by  water,  it  was  only  accessible  from  the  east  by  a  bridge, 
which  at  both  extremities,  and  particularly  on  the  wester^ 
end,  was  fumis"hed  with  strong  fortifications*.  Upon  the 
island  itself  he  caused  the  convent  to  be  erected,  where  it 
would  be  defended  from  the  wild  and  insecure  character 
of  the  neighbourhood.  From  the  records  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, at  which  period  it  was  still  in  good  preservation,  it 
appears  that  the  church  was  very  small,  but  that  it  had  been 
constructed  according  to  an  entirely  novel  style  of  architec- 
ture. Four  piers  were  sunk  in  the  ground,  no  doubt  on  account 
of  the  swampy  nature  of  the  soil,  supporting  the  whole  edifice, 
and  upon  them  four  arches  were  placed  in  a  circular  form*. 

Alfred  built  the  town  as  well  as  the  convent  of  Shaftes- 
bury, so  early  indeed,  if  the  account  is  credible,  as  the  year 
880*.  The  rebuilding  of  London  has  already  been  men- 
tioned. The  new  minster  at  Winchester,  dedicated  by  Alfred 
to  the  Virgin,  must  have  been  used  in  his  lifetime,  for  Grim- 
bald  officiated  as  abbot  there ;  it  was  first  completed  in  the 
year  908,  when  Archbishop  Plegmund  consecrated  the  tower*. 
He  likewise  caused  the  cities  and  fortified  places  through- 
out the  kingdom  to  be  repaired  or  entirely  rebuilt;  and 
he  provided  modes  of  defence,  consisting  of  walls  and  en- 
trenchments, in  case  of  a  return  of  those  invasions  with 

'  Aiiser,  p.  495:  £z  moltis  gentibus  coUectos  et  in  omni  terreno  aedifido 
•doctos.  't* 

*  Aflser,  p.  493 :  In  cnjns  pontis  occidcntali  limite  an  manitiasinu  palcherTima 
aperatione  consita  est. 

*  Wilh.  Malmesb.  Gesta  Pontif.  ii.  255. 

«  Wilh.  Malme.sb.  Gesta  Pontif.  iL  251 ;  Asser,  p.  495. 
Ethelwerd,  iv.  519. 
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which  the  country  was  continually  threatened.  Those  cities 
thus  protected  by  Alfred  cannot  be  accurately  specified ;  and 
it  appears  that  in  most  instances  he  did  not  proceed  far  with 
the  work,  for  the  innate  indolence  of  his  subjects  placed  an 
invincible  obstacle  in  his  way^. 

/Alfred  displayed  regal  magnificence  at  those  places  where 
hfe  was  accustomed  to  reside  with  his  court.  According  to 
his  command^,  the  buildings  were  adorned  with  gold  and  silver, 
and  halls  and  royal  chambers  were  constructed  from  stone 
and  wood  with  great  skill.  I  Some  stone  vills  were  removed 
from  their  former  sites,  and  placed  in  situations  better  adapted 
for  royal  residences. 

But  amongst  all  his  ideas,  there  was  one  which  was  most 
successfully  carried  out.  The  perfection  which  he  attained 
in  the  art  of  ship-building,  and  the  occasion  which  led  him 
to  acquire  it,  will  be  noticed  in  the  following  section. 

Our  attention  is  now  particularly  directed  towards  the 
minor  inventions  which  were  produced  in  his  day,  and 
amongst  them  to  the  contrivance  for  measuring  time,  disco- 
vered by  Alfred  himself^  His  l)iographer  describes  this  in- 
ventr6irr"^nly  by  the  help  of  strict  punctuality  could  the 
great  ruler  have  succeeded  in  the  accomplishment  of  such 
extensive  and  various  duties.  But  the  blue  sky  with  its 
planets  did  not  indicate  the  time  to  him  with  any  regularity. 
In  his  country  there  were  many  gloomy  clouds  and  con- 
stant showers,  which  often  prevented  the  calculation  of  time 
from  the  sun  and  moon.  Alfred's  inventive  genius,  however, 
discovered  a  remedy  for  such  perplexities.  He  caused  his 
chaplains,  whose  names  we  know  were  Athelstan  and  Were- 
wulf,  to  supply  him  with  sufficient  wax  to  weigh  down 
seventy-two  pence  in  the  scales^.  From  this  quantity  he 
ordered  six  candles  to  be  made,  each  of  equal  weight,  and 
twelve  inches  long,  with  twelve  divisions  marked  in  each 
inch.  These  six  candles  burnt  for  twenty-four  hours,  day  and 
night,  before  the  relics  of  the  saints,  which  always  accom- 
panied him  on  his  jouraeys.  But  here,  too,  the  weather 
seems  to  have  interfered  with  his  schemes.     The  boisterous 

1  Asser,  p.  493 :  Propter  pigi-itiam  populi  imperata  non  implentar,  &c 

'  AHser,  p.  492 :  IIlo  adooente. 

*  Acter,  p.  496:  Taota  cird  [Mae  septnaginta  duos  deiuirios  Densaret. 
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windy  which  often  blew  'Without  intermission  day  and  night, 
penetrated  the  slight  doors  and  windows  of  the  churches,. 
and  through  the  crevices  in  the  walls  and  planks,  and 
the  thin  canvas  of  the  tents.  The  light  either  became  ex- 
tinguished, leaving  the  king  in  darkness,  or  it  burnt  down 
quicker  than  usual,  so  as  to  prevent  the  observance  of  the 
astronomical  point  with  which  to  begin  the  daily  reckoning. 
Alfred  removed  this  obstacle  in  the  following  manner :  he 
had  a  lantern  carefully  made  of  wood  and  thin  plates  of  horn ; 
the  horn  was  white,  and  scraped  so  thin  as  to  be  scarcely 
less  transparent  than  a  vessel  of  glass.  The  door  of  the 
lantern  was  also  made  of  horn,  and  closed  so  firmly  that  no 
breath  of  wind  could  enter.  In  this  secure  receptacle  he 
could  now  place  his  candles  without  fear  of  injury;  when  they 
burnt  down  they  were  instantly  replaced  by  others,  and  with- 
out a  water-clock,  or  any  other  more  ingenious  contrivance 
still  undiscovered,  he  computed  the  time,  which  to  him  was 
80  exceedingly  precious. 

As  he  caused  all  kinds  of  ornaments  to  be  fabricated,  he 
could  not  by  any  means  dispense  with  goldsmiths^.  A  very 
remarkable  specimen  of  their  crafl  has  been  preserved  to  the 
present  day,  and  has  been  frequently  represented;  it  is 
called  Alfred's  jewel,  and  is  a  beautiml  work  of  art.  It 
was  disclivei^Hl  luthe  year  1693,  at  Newton  Park,  in  the 
lowlands  of  Somersetshire,  near  the  river  Parret,  somewhat 
to  the  north' of  the  spot  where  the  island  and  fortress  of 
Athelney  were  formerly  situated*.  There  the  king,  in  per^ 
haps  the  most  sorrowful  days  of  his  life,  lost  this  token  of 
his  sovereignty ;  it  remained  hidden  in  the  marshes,  until, 
after  the  lapse  of  many  centuries,  it  was  accidentally  brought 
to  light  once  more.  It  is  now  preserved  as  a  precious 
memorial  of  the  olden  time,  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum 
at  Oxford.  This  work  of  art  consists  of  a  polished  crystal 
of  an  oval  form,  rather  more  than  two  inches  in  length 
and  half  an  inch  thick,  inlaid  with  a  mosaic  enamel  of 
green  and  yellow.  This  enamel  represents  the  outb'ne  of  a 
human  figure,  which  appears  to  be  in  a  sitting  posture,  hold 
ing  in  each  hand  a  sort  of  lily-branch  in  blossom.  Thos6 
who  have  described  the  jewel  have  made  various  guesses 

'  Aiscr,  p.  486,  says  that  lie  inbtnicted  goldsmiths  (mrifices), 
>  Akviiuui's  Arcliflcological  Index,  p.  143,  table  xix.  1. 
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respecting  this  figure,  calling  it  St.  Cuthbert,  St.  Neot,  and 
even  Christ ;  but  the  least  perplexing  solution  would  be,  that 
it  is  merely  a  representation  of  a  king  in  his  state  attire. 
The  reverse  is  covered  by  a  plate  of  fine  gold,  in  which  not 
without  taste,  and  somewhat  fancifully,  a  flower  is  engraved ; 
the  oval-shaped  sides  are  bordered  by  beaten  gold  admirably 
and  durably  manufactured,  bearing  around  ^em  these  re* 
markable  words,  which  banish  all  doubts  respecting  the  former 
possessor  of  the  jewel : 

AELFBED  MEC  HEHT  GEWTRCAN. 

Alfred  had  me  made. 

The  letters  of  this  inscription  are  all  capitals,  and  in  their  some- 
what stiff  form  agree  entirely  with  the  initial  letters  in  the 
principal  parts  of  the  authentic  manuscripts  of  Alfi^d's  time. 
Still  more  than  the  letters,  the  form  of  the  two  middle  words, 
by  their  primitive,  genuine  orthography,  bears  witness  to  the 
age  claimed  by  the  motto.  At  the  extreme  end,  where  the 
crystal  and  its  border  join  the  gold,  it  is  finished  by  a 
beautifully  worked  dolphin* s  head  in  gold,  whose  empty  eye- 
sockets  must  have  once  contained  precious  stones,  and  from 
whose  open  jaws  a  small  golden  pin  protrudes.  This  pro- 
bably served  as  a  fastening  to  a  cane,  or  some  beautiful  stafi*, 
on  the  point  of  which  the  jewel  was  placed.  It  is  a  strange 
freak  of  fortune  which  thus  presents  to  us,  in  this  extra- 
ordinary work  of  art,  what  in  all  probability  was  a  part  of 
Alfred* s  sceptre ;  it  gives  a  very  favourable  impression  of  the 
state  of  art  at  that  period,  and  of  the  skill  ana  ability  of  the 
artist. 

It  is  certain  that  many  works  were  executed  in  this  man- 
ner, and  Alfred  himself  speaks,  in  his  preface  to  the  "  Pastoral 
Care,'*  of  some  gold  work,  which  he  had  caused  to  be  exe- 
cuted, referring  to  four  small  golden  tablets^,  one  of  which  he 
presented  with  each  copy  of  the  book.  They  were  worth 
nfty  mancuses  each,  ana  it  is  not  imlikely  that  William 
of  Malmesbury  saw  one  of  them*.    Now  when  they  are 

>  Aestel,  an  index  or  small  tablet  with  colomns :  pngiUares ,  irivaK€s» 

*  Gesta  Reg.  iL  §  123 :  Com  pugillari  aareo  in  quo  est  manca  aan.     The  rela« 

tion  to  each  other  of  manca,  mancosa,  and  marca   hat  net  yet  been  clt§r\y 

Mcertained.    l>a  Cange,  p.  6 
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ill  loety  notldng  can  be  accurately  known  of  their  value  and 
vorkmanship. 

I  There  are  a  {riTftJLiimnhrr  trf  iming  trtanfr  vifh  A.lfrft^*^ 
AmljuP  nn  f.ltftm^  l^yf.  ux  their  execution  they  are  far  inferior 
to  the  coinage  of  other  Ans^lo-Saxon  princes.  The  image  of 
the  king  ia  in  general  so  rudely  engraved,  that  every  attempt 
to  trace  any  resemblance  in  even  a  single  feature  must  oe 
abandoned.  T  There  is  no  doubt  that  Offa  once  employed 
Italian  coinm ;  his  stamp  could  not  otherwise  have  attained 
that  perfection  which  every  one  must  grant  it  to  possess ; 
and  in  the  time  of  Athelstan,  Alfred's  grandson,  traces  of 
artistic  skill  are  again  perceptible  in  the  coinage,  which  then 
first  became  the  object  or  legal  enactments.  From  the 
coarse  alloy^  of  Alfred's  money,  we  may  infer  that  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  age  prevented  him  from  improving  it,  and  that 
he  probably  had  recourse  to  expedients  similar  to  those  which 
Fr^erick  the  Great  could  not  avoid  using.  His  laws  contain 
no  reference  to  coinage,  although  there  is  frequent  mention 
made  in  them  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence.  The  shilling  and 
the  penny  existed  as  coins,  as  weH  as  a  third  part  of  the  latter'. 
On  the  pieces  of  monev  we  possess,  the  king  is  simply  desig- 
nated  Aelfred,  or  Alfred  rex,  or  Elfred  MXX. ;  the  places  where 
money  was  coined  were  Dorovernia,  Oxnaforda,  and  Londinia. 

A  particular  branch  of  mediaeval  art  is  formed  by  its  ma^ 
nuscripts.  We  remember  that  book  whose  illuminated  let- 
ters first  smiled  on  the  child,  so  anxious  to  acquire  knowledge. 
The  few  manuscripts  of  Alfred's  day  which  are  still  in  exist- 
ence are  very  simply  written ;  the  hand  is  flowing,  and  very 
legible,  especially  in  the  old  copies  of  the  "  Pastoral  Care.'* 
The  initial  letters  of  the  chapter  are  regularly  decorated,  but 
without  great  splendour.  I)ragons  or  monsters  of  the  bird 
species  and  distorted  human  countenances  are  drawn  with  a 
black  pencil  around  the  base  of  the  letters,  the  red  colour  is 
then  added  afterwards  for  shading. 

These  are  the  only  fragments  from  which,  at  the  present 
day,  we  can  derive  even  an  inadequate  idea  of  the  state  of  art 
and  knowledge  in  England  during  the  second  part  of  the 
ninth  century.      But  notwithstanding  the   great  obstaclcf 

>  Ruding.  Anmtls  of  the  Coinage,  ed.  iii.  vol,  L  p.  125. 
*  htgg.  Alf.  71 :  priddan  dael  paemnnget. 
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which  present  themselves  in  the  research,  we  may  clearly 
perceive  how  Alfred  ceaselessly  endeavoured  to  elevate  the 
intellectuskl  condition  of  his  people,  as  long  as  was  possible, 
by  means  of  his  own  influence,  and  all  the  resourceil  that  he 
could  command.  The  next  century  enjoyed  the  fruits  of  his 
efforts,  which  had  regained  the  lost  ground,  and  prorided 
efficient  defence  against  fresh  disasters. 

<-^ 
VIL 

BENEWED  CONTEST  AJfTD  SUCCESSFUL  BESULTS — THE  JOSBDOU 
DESCENDS  STBEKGTHENED  TO  EDWABD  I. 

The  years  of  peace,  which  could  not  have  been  more  nobly 
and  profitably  employed  by  Alfred  for  the  mental  and  bodily 
welfare  of  his  subjects  in  all  branches  of  legislation  and  poli- 
tical economy,  and  in  the  cultivation  of  the  arts  and  sciences, 
were  rapidly  drawing  to  a  close.  Many  things  indeed  still 
remained  to  be  accomplished;  some  might  be  effected  in  the 
quiet  intervals  of  the  immediately  succeeding  years,  but 
others  would  be  unavoidably  left  to  later  governments, 
with  still  less  hope  of  success.  The  pressure  of  outward 
circumstances  on  the  West  Saxon  kingdom  began  a^ain 
to  overpower  all  consideration  of  its  internal  condition,  mto 
which  the  incomparable  exertions  of  its  king  had  infused  such 
new  vigour.  Once  more  Alfred  was  destined  to  resist  the 
piratical  foe,  the  terror  of  all  organised  forms  of  government. 

Harbingers  of  such  a  misfortune  had  not  been  wanting 
during  the  time  that  had  elapsed  since  the  king  pro- 
cured a  happy  tranquillity  for  the  country.  Bumours  of 
the  exploits  of  the  neathens,  who  still  molested  in  large 
numbers  all  the  coasts  of  the  opposite  continent,  were  con- 
stantly brought  over  to  the  Saxons,  and  claimed  the  serious 
attention  of  Alfred.  Yet  it  seemed  that  the  solemn  doc- 
trines which,  after  great  efforts,  he  had  succeeded  in  impart- 
ing to  the  marauders,  had  still  some  influence  over  them,  and 
restrained  them  during  this  period  from  making  any  fresh 
attack  on  his  dominions.  Since  the  year  885,  they  had  made 
no  actual  attempt  at  hostility ;  the  two  people  so  nearly  re- 
lated, but  who  had  so  hated  one  another  when  they  were 
separated  by  different  religions  and  habits,  had  lenmt  to 
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know  their  common  interest  since  the  conversion  of  maiiv 
N<Nrthmen  in  East  Anglia  and  even  in  Northumbria.  it 
eeems  as  if  the  admission  of  the  Danes  into  the  more  civil- 
ised Anglo-Saxon  community  had  formed  a  strong  bulwark 
against  any  further  attacks  of  heathendom. 

There  had  been  no  occasion  for  campaigns  and  battles 
during  this  period ;  the  deep  wounds  inflicted  on  the  Saxons 
by  the  lengthened  war  were  slowly  healing.  Kew  influence 
bad  been  gained  for  them  by  the  heroic  king,  by  which,  in  a 
peaceable  manner,  the  boundaries  of  the  kingdom  were  ex- 
tended, and  its  supremacy  acknowledged  by  its  hitherto 
imconquered  neighbours.  Alfred  succeeded  also  in  eflect- 
ing  what  no  other  king  had  been  able  to  accomplish  be- 
fore him,  the  establishing  a  peaceful  intercourse  with  the 
Welsh  Britons,  and  convincing  them  of  their  dependence 
upon  the  powerful  neighbouring  state.  During  the  long  con- 
t^t  with  the  Danes,  the  old  national  hatred  had  not  once  been 
thoroughly  excited ;  it  is  true  the  Welsh  had  by  their  enmity 
contributed  not  a  little  to  the  suflerings  of  the  year  878,  but 
they  had  experienced  painfully  enough  that  the  Danes,  with 
whom  they  thought  to  make  common  cause,  did  not  spare 
them,  but  added  severely  to  the  wretchedness  of  their 
condition.  Amongst  the  petty  princes  of  their  land  there 
were  continual  disagreements  and  quarrels,  it  was  therefore 
natural  that  the  weaker  side  should  flrst  turn  to  that 
country  which  had,  in  fact,  long  possessed  the  dominion 
over  them. 

It  was  about  the  time  when  Alfred  became  acquainted 
with  Asser  that  discords  such  as  these  prevailed  in  the  native 
land  of  the  latter,  information  of  whicn  is  only  derived  from 
him^.  He  applied  to  the  King  of  the  West  Saxons  on  behalf 
of  himself  and  his  monastery  of  St.  David,  for  protection 
against  the  constant  provocations  and  injustice  of  Hemeid, 
the  Prince  of  Demetia,  and  he  formally  made  Alfred's 
promise  of  aid  one  of  the  conditions  towards  attaining 
that  mutual  relation  which  the  king  so  much  desired.  But 
Alfred  also  took  advantage  of  this  state  of  things  to  fix  deci- 
sively his  authority  over  the  Welsh.  Being  severely  oppressed 
by  the  six  sons  of  Botri  Maur  (Boderick  the  Oreat),  the 

I  Amot,  p.  488. 
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Lords  of  Venedotia,  or  Korth  Wales,  Hemeid  first  submitted 
CO  the  Saxon  power,  with  his  little  territory  of  Demetia. 
Helised,  son  of  Tendyr,  and  King  of  Brecknock,  overpowered 
by  the  same  adversaries,  yielded  himself  to  the  sway  of  Alfred. 
Howel,  son  of  Eis,  and  Prince  of  Glevesing,  in  the  present 
counties  of  Monmouth  and  Glamorgan,  Brocmail  and  Fern- 
mail,  sons  of  Mouric,  and  princes  of  Gwent-by-the-Sevem, 
could  neither  of  them  any  longer  withstand  the  harsh  raea^ 
sures  of  Ethelred,  the  powerful  Ealderman  of  Mercia,  who 
desired  to  have  peace  within  the  borders,  and  they  went 
voluntarily  to  solicit  the  protection  of  King  Alfired,  At 
length  Anaraut,  the  son  of  Kotri,  after  renouncing  the  friend- 
ship of  the  Anglo-Danes  in  Northumbria,  from  which  he  had 
gained  nothing,  but  had  rather  suffered  injury,  came  with  his 
brothers  to  declare  his  willingness  also  to  submit  without  ap- 
pealing to  arms.  When  he  came  into  the  presence  of  Alfred, 
the  king  received  him  with  all  due  respect,  adopted  him  as 
his  godson  from  the  hands  of  a  bishop,  probably  Werfrith, 
presented  him  with  rich  gifts,  and  caused  him  with  all  his 
vassals,  and  with  regard  to  all  his  seignorial  rights,  to  enter 
into  the  same  feudal  relation  with  Wessex  in  which  Ethelred 
and  Mercia  stood.  When  this  compact  was  explained  and 
comprehended  on  both  sides,  it  might  be  justly  asserted  that 
all  the  lands  of  South-Westem  Britain  belonged  to  King 
Alfred^.  They  never  again  opposed  him,  nor  lent  any  aid 
to  his  northern  foes,  so  long  as  he  wielded  the  West  Saxon 
sceptre. 

The  principal  causes  of  the  again-threatened  outrages  of 
the  Danes  against  England  must  be  attributed  to  the  rest- 
less character  of  this  people,  and  to  the  great  losses  they  so 
frequently  sustained  on  the  Prankish  coasts,  but  at  the  same 
time  also  to  the  events  which  took  place  in  those  parts  of  Eng- 
land which  were  inhabited  by  a  mixed  population.  In  the 
year  890,  for  instance,  Guthorm-Athelstan^,  the  King  of  East 
Anglia,  died  :  during  his  later  years  he  had  lived  much  more 
tranquilly,  compelled  either  by  age  or  the  force  of  circum- 

1  Asser,  p.  48^ :  Omnes  regiones  dexteralis  Britanniiie  partis  ad  Adired  regem 
pertinebant  et  adhuc  pertinent.  Dexteralls  means  southern,  in  which  directkNl 
It  was  th«  n  considered  the  regions  inhabited  by  Britons  were  &itaated. 

*  ChroQ.  Sax.  a  8&0;  Florent  Wigom.  1 108. 
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stances,  and  seems  to  have  performed  faithfully  the  contract 
formerly  entered  into.     He  was  buried  at  Thetford^     With 
respect  to  the  succession  in  his  kingdom,  there  is  much  ob- 
scurity in  the  sources  of  information,  which  however  tend  to 
show  that  circumstances  had  occurred  to  impede  its  regular 
course.    After  him  a  Northman  named  Eohnc  reigned  ;  and 
under  Edward  I.,  the  son  or  nephew,  Guthorm  11.^,  is  first  met 
with.     But  it  is  probable  that  after  the  death  of  Guthorm, 
the  principles  of  heathenism  were  revived  in  Suffolk  and 
Norfolk.     Egbert  had  reigned  over  one  part  of  Northumbria 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  time  that  had  elapsed  since  the 
death  of  Half  dene,  and  Guthfrid  of  the  Danes,  over  the  other 
part.     The  origin  of  this  prince  is  obscure ;  it  is  said  that 
ne  was  a  son  of  the  Danish  king,  Hardicanute' ;  he  was  a 
Christian,  and  an  especial  benefactor  to  the  church  at  Dur- 
ham.    He  had  sworn  to  maintain  a  sacred  peace  towards 
Alfred ;  he  died  on  the  24th  of  August,  894,  and  was  interred 
in  York  Cathedral*.     Under  his  rule,  the  influence  of  Alfred 
seemsvto  have  obtained  pre-eminence  in  Northumbria;  and 
after  his  death,  the  Danish  power,  which  was  represented  by 
the  three  sons  of  the  deceased,  vainly  attempted  to  resist 
it.     The  attacks  which  were  meanwhile  in  preparation  from 
abroad,  were  perhaps  connected  with  events  of  this  kind. 
'    Hitherto  the  Northmen  had  been  unable  to  make  a  firm 
footing,  and  to  establish  settlements  upon  the  coasts  of  the 
German  and  Frankish  Carlovingians.     In  spite  of  the  defi- 
ciency of  power  in  those  kingdoms,  and  the  great  defeats 
they  had  sustained,  the  warfare  was  continually  carried  on, 
and  the  vagrant  enemy  was  never  allowed  to  have  any  rest. 
Wherever  they  appeared  anxious  to  settle,  they  were  either 
repulsed  by  some  unexpected  assault,  or  their  own  restless- 
ness lurged  them  onwards  until  they  again  met  with  another 
adversary,  who  was  resolute  in  defending  his  possessions.  At 
last  the  German  king,  Amulf,  who  was  once  more  destined 

>  Gaimar,  v.  8383 :   Le  core  de  lui  gist  a  Thuetfort ;  bnt  according  to  the 
annals  of  the  pseudo-Asser,  in  Headlaga. 

*  Vide  above^  p.  140 

*  Simeon  Dunelm.  CJesta  R<»g.  Angl.  A.  888,  ap.  Twysden. 

*  Etbelwerd,  ir.  518  :  In  natalitia  Sancti  Bartbolomael  Simeoc  Dtne^m.  Qesta 
Angl.  p.  685. 
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to  do  honour  to  the  race  from  which  he  descended,  engaged 
with  the  enemy  on  his  northern  borders^,  with  a  considerable 
army,  consisting  of  Franks,  Saxons,  and  Bavarians. 

A  defeat  which  was  sustained  by  him  at  first,  was  soon  fol- 
lowed by  the  splendid  victory  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Dyle, 
near  Louvaine,  on  September  1st,  891.  AjTnulf  surprised  the 
Danes,  and  completely  vanquished  them  before  their  ships 
could  come  up.  The  battle  was  so  decisive,  that  in  future 
the  Danes  never  attempted  to  fix  themselves  for  any  length 
of  time  upon  Overman  territory*. 

But  another  large  army,  which  in  the  most  fearful  manner 
continued  to  ravage  the  northern  kingdoms  of  France,  stood 
in  no  immediate  connexion  with  the  Danes  who  had  been 
conquered  in  Flanders,  and  therefore  felt  no  actual  alarm  at 
this  defeat.  Hasting,  who  must  then  have  been  approaching 
old  age,  was  the  dreaded  leader  of  this  division.  Within  a 
year,  ne  had  already  pillaged  the  district  by  the  river  Somme ; 
now  he  had  taken  a  firm  position  at  Amiens,  and  from  thence 
he  attempted,  by  sudden  attacks,  to  plunder  the  rich  establish- 
ments of  St.  Vaast  and  St.  Omer.  King  Odo,  who  marched 
against  him,  several  times  suffered  grievous  loss.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  incessant  devastations,  a  universal  famiue 
visited  these  countries  in  the  year  892;  immense  hordes  of 
Danes,  who  found  nothing  more  to  plunder  there,  and  who 
were  joined  from  the  north  by  the  remnant  of  the  army  which 
was  defeated  at  the  Dyle,  assembled  together  at  Boulogne, 
and  embarked  with  their  horses  in  a  fleet  of  250  ships, 
for  England^.  They  landed  at  the  mouth  of  the  little  river 
Limene  (Lymne),  in  East  Kent,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Andredswaid,  which  the  Chronicle  describes  as  being  120 
miles  long,  and  30  miles  broad.  Here  they  probably  availed 
themselves  of  an  old  Bomish  fortification,  which  has  been  re- 
cently discovered.  They  brought  their  ships  four  miles  up  the 
river  into  the  Wald,  and  came  upon  a  fortress  which  hadbeen 

I  Chron.  Sax.  a.  891. 

*  Annal  Fuld.  891 ;  Pertz.  M.  G.  S.&  L  408. 

*  Annul  VedaHt.  a.  892 ;  Pertz.  Monnm.  L  528 ;  Chron.  Sax.  A.  893,  in  th« 
original  Cambridge  mannscript,  892,  which  year  is  also  noted  hy  Ethelwerd,  it. 
618.  Lappenberg,  p.  842,  n.  2,  sappoees,  in  accordance  with  Goido,  Alberii  b, 
A.  695,  that  Bjom  Eiaenrippe  waa  tne  conductor  of  this  fleet. 
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thrown  up  by  some  Kentish  peasants ;  and  as  it  was  still  in 
VL  incomplete  state,  the  defence  made  there  was  unsuccessful. 
A  little  farther  on,  the  army  settled  near  Appeldore.  Kot 
puch  later,  in  the  year  898,  another  fleet  of  eight^r  sail  landed 
in  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  commanded  by  Hasting  himself, 
from  whom,  unquestionably,  the  entire  enterprise  originated, 
and  who,  being  compelled  to  leave  the  coasts  of  France,  came 
to  England  in  the  hope  of  finding  fresh  booty,  and  perchance 
a  kingdom,  aa  others  of  his  countrymen  had  done  before.  He 
went  up  the  Swale,  and  also  landed  in  Kent,  where  he  raised 
a  fortress  at  a  place  called  Milton^. 

In  this  position  the  two  armies  remained  quietly  until 
towards  the  close  of  the  following  winter.  About  Easter,  in 
the  year  894  (March  31st),  the  Danes  left  their  camp  at 
Appfedore,  and,  protected  by  the  thickets  and  marshes,  they 
penetrated  into  tne  neighbouring  districts.  Their  destructive 
march  extended  into  Hampshire  and  Berkshire^.  The  fickle 
inhabitants  of  East  Anglia  and  Northumbria,  some  of  whom 
were  still  heathens,  who  had  shortly  before  renewed  their 
oath  of  fidelity  to  Alfred,  the  Nortlmmbrians  even  giving 
him  six  hostages,  acted  in  perfect  unison  with  the  large 
hosts  of  strangers,  joining  them  in  their  incursions  into  the 
contiguous  West  Saxon  and  Mercian  provinces,  as  often  as 
they  went  from  Appledore  or  Milton  in  search  of  plunder. 

The  moment  was  now  arrived  when  Alfred  once  more 
grasped  the  sword,  which  had  long  rested  in  the  scabbard 
whilst  he  was  exercising  the  weapons  of  the  mind  in  the 
peaceful  days  of  leisure.  The  dextei-ity  and  cunning  of  the 
foe  were,  from  long  and  painful  experience,  well  known  to 
him.  How  often  he  must  have  seen  that  the  Danes  never 
practised  a  brave  and  honourable  method  of  warfare,  but  were 
accustomed  to  steal  cunningly  out  of  the  heat  of  battle,  and  by 
treacherous  ambush,  to  gain  the  upper  hand.  Alfred  therefore 
resolved  to  make  the  utmost  use  of  this  experience,  which 
had  been  so  dearly  bought,  and  to  employ  the  greatest  cau- 
tion and  similar  craft  in  his  own  plans.  So  long  as  the 
Danes  remained  quietly  in  their  fortified  encampments  he 
did  not  attack  them,  for  the  localities  they  selected  were 

1  Cbron.  Sax.  a.  893 ;  Ethelwerd,  ir,  51S. 
*  Ethelwerd,  It.  518. 
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wholly  inaccessible  on  account  of  the  forest  and  the  bogs. 
.  But  every  preparation  waa  made  to  give  them  a  bloody  re- 
ception on  more  favourable  ground. 

In  the  interval  of  peace  Alfred  had  also  provided  for 
the  warlike  defence  of  his  country,  especially  in  the  fol- 
lowing arrangements  :  all  who  were  capable  of  bearing 
arms  were  to  be  divided  into  two  parts,  one  to  guard 
constantly  house,  field,  and  labour,  whilst  the  other  part 
opposed  the  enemy  in  the  battle-field;  at  the  appointed 
time  an  exchange  was  to  be  made,  and  the  two  divisions  were 
to  relieve  each  other.  There  was,  besides,  one  particular 
troop  which  formed  the  garrison  of  the  fortified  places,  and 
^remained  always  under  arms^.  But  Alfred  unquestionably 
caused  all  his  soldiers  to  practise  the  arts  of  defence  during 
the  whole  time,  and  many  of  them  had  already  been  in  battle. 
Immediately  after  the  arrival  of  the  Northmen,  Alfred  seems 
to  have  placed  a  small  troop  ot  spies  on  the  south-eastern 

Srt  of  his  kingdom,  under  the  command  of  his  youthful  son 
Iward,  the  crown-prince,  who  received  information  concern- 
ing every  movement  of  the  enemy 2.  The  Ealderman  Ethelred 
had  likewiae  summoned  his  troops,  especially  placing  those 
under  his  jurisdiction  to  garrison  the  newly-fortified  city 
of  London.  When  Edward  announced  that  the  heathen  had 
passed  near  him  on  their  march,  although  he  was  unable 
to  obstruct  them,  Alfred  arose  with  the  whole  strength  of 
his  troops  and  encamped  between  the  two  hostile  divisions,  as 
near  as  he  could  possibly  approach,  owing  to  the  forest  and  the 
morasses  on  both  sides,  and  so  as  to  be  able  to  attack  either  on 
the  instant  it  might  venture  into  the  open  plain.  He  could  not 
have  selected  a  more  advantageous  position,  as  in  front  he  not 
only  separated  the  two  armies  from  each  other,  but  also  kept 
them  apart  from  those  who  were  in  the  Danish  interest  on  the 
eastern  coast.  It  seems  that  Hasting  was  induced  by  this  to 
promise  that  he  would  soon  quit  the  country,  and  that,  on  this 
occasion,  he  sent  his  sons  as  hostages  to  the  Saxon  king, 
who  sent  them  back  to  their  father^,  after  causing  them  to 

^  Hsefde  se  cjning  his  fierd  on  tn  t&mmen.  Bwa  pet  hie  wnron  sfanle  healfc 
ftt  h&m.  healfe  ate.  batan  psem  monnam  pe  pa  bnrga  bealdaa  scoldeik 
Chron.  Sax.  A.  894. 

*  This  is  likewise  to  be  ipithered  from  Ethelwerd,  iy  518*  Praeootata  rant 
haec  cHtoni  turn  Eadnuerdi  filii  regis,  etc 
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be  baptised,  he  and  his  son-in-law  Ethelred  being  their 
sponsors. 

The  Danes,  with  a  view  to  plunder,  went  in  small  bands 
along  the  edge  of  the  forest.  Similar  small  detachments 
were  sent  out  by  the  king  in  pursuit  of  them,  partly  selected 
from  his  own  forces,  partly  from  those  forming  the  garrison 
of  the  towns :  by  day  and  night  there  ensued  perpetual 
collisions  and  skirmishes.  The  Danes  only  twice  ventured 
out  with  their  whole  strength  ;  once,  immediately  after 
their  landing,  when  the  Saxons  had  not  yet  opposed 
them ;  the  next  time,  most  probably,  when  the  division 
which  had  invaded  the  remote  districts  of  Hampshire  had 
returned  heavily  laden  with  booty.  Apparently,  the  purpose 
of  the  heathen  was  to  go  across  the  Thames  and  to  reach 
Essex,  whither  their  ships  had  already  sailed.  Alfred  im- 
mediately went  with  his  troops  in  order  to  cut  off  their 
retreat.  At  Famham,  in  Surrey,  he  compelled  them  to  fight, 
completely  defeated  them,  and  took  from  them  all  the  spoil 
they  had  amassed.  The  Prince  Edward  gloriously  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  bloody  conflict ;  the  heathen  king 
(Bjom  P)  fled  wounded  from  the  battle-field.  His  army  rushed 
in  wild  confusion  towards  the  north,  and  passed  over  the 
Thames,  being  unable  to  discover  more  than  one  ford,  which 
was  probably  between  Hampton  and  Kingston.  They  re- 
turned into  Essex,  and  first  reassembled  in  the  island  of 
Thomey,  which  lies  at  the  outlet  of  the  Colne,  where  their 
vessels  had  previously  gone. 

Alfred  at  once  despatched  a  part  of  his  army  in  the  same 
direction.  For  a  long  time  the  Saxons  blockaded  the  Danish 
ships,  but  at  length  their  pro\isions  failed;  the  time  of 
sendee  of  that  division  which  maintained  the  siege  had 
expired,  and  in  all  probability  they  had  no  ships  with  which 
to  approach  the  enemy  by  sea.  The  soldiers,  by  whom  the 
siege  had  been  commenced  and  then  relinquished,  were  re- 
turned home,  and  Alfred  was  himself  approaching  with  the 

1  This  is  borrowed  by  Lappenberg,  p.  343,  from  CbroD.  Sax.  894:  Hsfdon  hi 
hiora  onfimgen  &er  Hiesten  to  Beamfleote  c6me,  und  from  Ethelwerd,  W,  518: 
Obsecrant  pacis  barbari  jamqae  foederisque  statam :  obaides  dantur ;  adiinnant 
jure  ezire  regno  praefati  regis :  actus  et  sermo  simol  una  complentor. 
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trocp  appointed  to  take  their  place,  to  keep  the  besieged  arni^ 
in  check,  and  fully  to  annihilate  it,  when  he  received  intelb- 
gence  of  a  sudden  attack  which  had  been  made  by  the  fisuthless 
Northumbrians  and  East  Angles  upon  the  western  coasts  of 
his  kingdom.  The  Danes,  who  had  not  yet  recovered  the 
heavy  losses  which  they  had  sustained  at  Famham,  and  being 
impeded  by  their  severely- wounded  king,  who  could  not  keep 
up  with  them,  had,  in  order  to  overtake  their  allies,  collected 
together  several  hundred  vessels,  in  which  they  sailed  for 
^ome  distance  along  the  south  coast,  and  threatened  to  take 
possession  of  Exeter,  whilst  a  fleet  of  forty  ships  went  into 
the  Bristol  Channel,  and  commenced  an  attack  upon  a  citadel 
in  the  north  of  Devonshire.  The  scheme  was  cunningly 
devised,  for  that  part  of  the  kingdom  was  then  entirely 
destitute  of  every  means  of  defence.  When  this  intelligence 
was  conveyed  to  Alfred,  he  resolved  to  return  immediately 
with  the  principal  part  of  the  troops  then  remaining  with 
him,  to  make  preparations  for  defending  his  western  pro- 
vinces, and  to  prevent  the  enemy  firom  every  attempt  at 
gaining  possession  of  them^. 

But  whilst  the  king  provided  for  the  accomplishment  of 
this  object,  he  had  at  the  same  time  to  carry  on  the  warfare 
in  the  east.  For  this  purpose  he  had  lefb  behind  a  strong 
body  of  his  forces,  whicn  marched  towards  London,  and  with 
other  auxiliary  troops  hastening  thither  from  the  west,  re- 
inforced the  garrison  already  there.  Unquestionably  this 
army,  commanded  by  the  ]Ealderman  Ethelred,  on  whom  de- 
volved the  duty  of  protecting  the  eastern  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, penetrated  into  Essex  as  £&r  as  Bamfleet.  Thither 
Hasting  had  gone  with  his  troops,  shortly  after  the  battle 
at  Farnham,  again  occupying  that  fortress  wliich  he  had 
abandoned  in  the  year  885.  The  large  army  which  had  been 
formerly  settled  at  Appledore,  and  had  then  been  driven  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Colne,  was  also  opposed  to  him  ;  it  was  now 
within  the  citadel,  and  Hasting  was  engaged  in  a  plundering 
expedition,  when  the  Saxons  appeared  before  it  m  all  their 
strength.  They  easily  overcame  the  resistance  attempted 
against  them,  stormed  the  fortress,  and  took  possession  of  all 
ihey  found  therein,  women  and  children,  as  well  as  every 

Cliro^  Sax«  a.  894» 
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kind  of  property,  and  returned  Home  to  London  enriched 
with  much  spoil.  The  ships  which  they  had  found  ashore  at 
Bamfleet,  were  partly  broken  to  pieces  or  burned,  partly  taken 
to  London  and  Bochester. 

Amongst  the  prisoners  were  the  wife  and  the  two  sons  of 
JIasting,  who  were  sent  to  Kin^  Alfred ;  he  did  not  avenge 
himself  upon  them,  however,  out  once  again  showed  his 
generous  and  Christian  nature  by  sending  them  back  to  the 
treacherous  Dane,  with  costly  presents.  Hasting,  who  had 
violated  his  oath  to  the  godfather  of  his  children,  could  not 
yet  be  won  to  improvement  and  conversion.  Even  after  his 
fortress  was  taken,  and  he  had  experienced  the  most  bene^ 
▼olent  treatment  from  Ethelred  and  Alfred,  he  did  not  ab- 
stain from  devastating  in  the  wildest  manner  the  dominions 
of  his  benejBActors^.  He  knew  that  his  brave  opponent 
was  busily  engaged  in  the  distant  west,  and,  in  a  short  time, 
he  effected  a  union  of  the  scattered  hordes  in  Essex,  which 
he  reinforced  by  fresh  allies  from  the  coasts  of  Northurobria 
and  East  Anglia.  He  formed  with  them  a  strong  entrench- 
ment at  Shobury,  somewhat  to  the  east  of  Bamfleet.  He 
soon  considered  his  forces  sufficiently  strong  to  attack 
Mercia ;  then  marched  up  the  left  bank  of  the  Thames, 
and  passed  across  the  country,  until  he  reached  the  Severn, 
intending  to  follow  the  course  of  that  river  towards  the 
■outh. 

But  Ethelred  did  not  look  idly  on  during  these  disturb- 
ances, he  collected  together  all  the  troops  under  his  com- 
mand ;  Ethelhelm,  the  Ealderman  of  Wiltshire,  Ealderman 
Ethelnoth,  and  the  royal  Thanes  who  occupied  the  garrisons, 
also  came  with  their  forces.  Those  places  east  of  the  river 
Parrot,  and  east  and  west  of  Selwood,  sent  their  soldiers,  as 
did  the  countries  north  of  the  Thames  and  west  of  the 
Severn,  and  even  North  Wales.  With  this  great  army 
Ethelred  marched  against  the  Danes,  and  encountered  them 
at  Buttington,  on  the  banks  of  the  Severn,  where  they  were 
secured  behind  their  fortifications.     He  immediately  sur- 

1  And  eft  orSre  si^e  be  waes  on  berga'S  gelend  on  pset  Hoe  rice.  f%  |ni  man  h» 
geweorc  abnec  Cbron.  Sax.  A.  894,  wbere  the  twice-repeated  captoxt  ol 
Hasting'fl  sons  if  considered  as  — 
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rounded  them  on  every  side,  and  for  many  weeks^  prevented 
them  from  making  any  attempt  to  escape.  As  all  means  of 
conveyance  were  cut  off,  a  fearful  fannne  ensued  amongst 
the  besieged  army ;  they  had  already  devoured  the  greater 
number  of  their  horses,  and  many  had  died  of  starvation, 
when  Hasting  found  himself  compelled  to  risk  a  sally  to« 
wards  the  east.  A  fearful  battle  ensued,  in  which  many 
royal  Thanes  were  killed,  amongst  them  one  named  Ordheh ; 
but  the  Christians  were  victorious,  and  scattered  the  North- 
men in  wild  flight*. 

If  that  is  true  which  we  gather  from  the  incomprehen- 
sible words  of  Ethelwerd,  I&sting  concluded  a  treaty,  by 
which  he  promised  to  quit  Mercia.  It  is  clear  that  he  was 
obliged  to  do  so  without  delay ;  and  his  victors  appear  to 
have  permitted  him  to  depart  unmolested.  He  reached  his 
fortress  in  Essex ;  but  before  the  winter*,  he  hastily  gathered 
together  the  dispersed  remnant  of  his  countrymen,  and 
fresh  troops  of  East  Angles  and  Northumbrians,  and  formed 
them  into  a  large  army.  They  gave  their  women,  their 
ships,  and  all  their  property,  into  the  charge  of  the  East 
Angles,  and  then  journeved,  day  and  night,  in  unbroken 
marches  back  again  to  tt^e  north-west.  The  pirate  seems 
to  have  laid  much  stress  upon  effecting  his  passage  to  the 
western  coast ;  perhaps  he  purposed  advancing  to  the  assist- 
ance of  the  great  fleet  on  the  coast  of  Devonshire,  which 
was  in  the  mean  time  hard  pressed  by  Alfred. 

Immediately  afler  the  victory  at  Buttington,  Ethelred  had 
dismissed  the  Mercian  troops  according  to  custom.  Thus 
Hasting  met  with  no  opposition  to  hi«  departure,  and  he 
reached  Chester,  which  lies  at  the  entrance  of  the  penin- 
sula of  Wirral*.  But  he  did  not  succeed  in  surprising?  the 
garrison,  which  waa  safe  behind  the  walls ;  and  the  Danes 
contented  themselves  with  besieging  the  city  for  two  days, 

1  "Sa  hie  p%  fela  wucena  sseton  on  twa  healfe  pfere  6.  Chron.  Sax.  a.  894. 
:  *  Gesta  hoec  quippe  in  Bnttingtnne  praedicantar  a  prisds,  sajs  Ethelwerd, 
allnduu;  in  intelligible  words  to  the  8<»ig8  which  in  his  time  were  doubtlesslj 
nuag  about  this  battle. 

•  Onforan  winter. 

*  Ol  anre  westre  ceastre  OD  Wlrheftlom.  seo  is  Legaoeast^r  geh&teiL    Chroa 
Sax.  A.  894. 
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kUling  the  few  people  whom  they  found  without  the  walls, 
and  driving  all  the  cattle  from  the  fields.  Tbey  burnt  the 
com  which  fell  into  their  hands,  or  consumed  it  themselves 
with  their  horses^. 

Hasting  passed  the  winter  at  Wirral ;  in  the  spring 
of  the  year  895  he  made  preparations  for  going  into 
North  Wales,  for  the  supplies  of  cattle  and  com  had  either 
been  exhausted  by  his  troops  or  again  taken  from  him*.  In 
Wales  they  advanced  towards  the  south,  and  especially 
ravaged  Gwent,  Brecknock,  and  many  other  adjacent  dis- 
tricts'. With  the  plunder  which  they  obtained  there  they 
returned  to  the  north,  passed  inlana  across  Northumbria 
and  East  Anglia,  so  that  the  Mercians  who  went  in  pursuit 
could  not  overtake  them.  They  probably  approached  York, 
and  then  went  through  the  Mercian  territory  towards  the 
south.  Near  Stamford,  on  the  river  Welland,  in  Northamp- 
tonshire, a  battle  must  have  taken  place  between  Hasting 
and  the  Ealderman  Ethelnoth,  who  advanced  against  him 
from  the  west*.  The  greater  number  of  the  heathens  re- 
turned, however,  to  Essex,  and  established  themselves  in  the 
island  of  Mersey. 

At  the  same  time  that  Hasting  went  into  Wales,  a  pirate 
named  Sigeferth  sailed  with  his  fleet  from  Northumbria,  and 
devastated  and  pillaged  along  the  coasts,  after  which  he  re- 
turned home  laden  with  booty^. 

Meanwhile  Alfred  had  kept  the  field  in  Devonshire  for  a 

*  On  selcere  efeneh'Se— always  at  evening,  if  the  word  is  correct. 
»  Chron.  Sax.  a.  895.     • 

>  Annales  Cambriae,  A.  895.  Kordmanni  Tenenmt  et  vastayemnt  Lojer  et 
Brecheniauc  et  Guent  et  Guinligoiaoc  ;  also  Morganwg  and  Boallt,  Brut  y 
Tywysogion,  a.  894,  in  Mon.  Hist.  Brit. 

*  I  infer  this  from  the  incomprehensible  acooimt  of  Ethelwerd,  from  which 
Lappenberg  gathers,  somewhat  incorrectly,  that  it  occnrred  in  the  following  year, 
whiUt  two  years  had  passed  smce  the  landing  of  the  heathen.  The  words, 
which  defy  all  interpretation,  are  as  follows :  ab  occidentali  profectus  est  parte 
tunc  Anglonim  Aethelnoth  dux ;  adit  in  hoste  Evoraca  urbe,  qni  non  parva  terri- 
toria  pandont  in  Myrciorum  regno  loci  in  parte  occidentali  Stan  forda,  hoc  est  inter 
iiuenta  amnis  Uueolod  et  condense  sylvae  quae  vnlgo  Ceoftefne  (Ceostefne)  nun- 
eupatnr. 

*  Ethelwerd,  p.  518.  We  do  not  learn  whither  the  march  was  directed.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Annals  of  Ulster,  p.  65,  Sigeferth,  Ingvar's  son,  had  killed  )  is 
Vrother  Gmhferth. 

P 
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whole  year,  although  no  decisive  event  appears  to  have 
taken  place  in  this  part  of  the  kingdom ;  but  he  prevented  the 
germ  of  his  state,  the  old  West  Saxon  province,  from  being 
devastated  by  the  Danes,  and  at  length  compelled  the  great 
fleet  which  had  vainly  atteftipted  to  blockade  Exeter  to  put 
to  sea  again  and  to  sail  homewards. 

On  their  way  thither,  the  Danes  and  East  Angles  made  a 
sudden  onslaught  upon  the  coast  of  Sussex,  not  far  from 
Chichester ;  but  the  citizens  of  that  place  attacked  them,  put 
them  to  flight,  killed  several  hundreds  of  them,  and  seized 
some  of  their  ships;  the  remainder  joined  their  comrades 
in  the  island  of  Mersey^. 

Before  the  end  of  the  winter,  the  Danish  encampment 
there  was  in  motion  ;  they  had  left  their  ships  afloat,  and  now 
towed  them  up  the  Thames,  and  thence  up  the  Lea.  The 
winter  was  passed  in  erecting  a  fort  at  a  distance  of  four 
German  mifes  north  of  London,  in  the  neighbourhood  ot 
Hertford  or  Ware.  With  the  summer  of  896  a  considerable 
number  of  Saxons  and  others  came  out  of  the  garrison  in 
London  and  assailed  the  fortress ;  but  they  were  repulsed  by 
the  Danes,  and  four  royal  Thanes  were  killed.  About  the 
time  of  harvest,  Alfred,  with  a  powerful  army,  encamped  in 
the  vicinity  of  London,  in  order  that  the  people  might  carry 
their  crops  without  molestation  from  the  Danes.  One  day, 
when  the  king  was  riding  by  the  side  of  the  little  river  Lea 
he  discovered  a  place  where  the  channel  might  be  very  easily 
disturbed,  so  that  the  stream  could  be  diverted  from  its 
course,  thus  preventing  the  enemy  from  bringing  out  their 
vessels.  He  began  by  causing  two  forts  to  be  constructed 
on  both  sides  of  the  Lea^.  His  soldiers  had  encamped  near 
the  spot,  and  were  busily  engaged  in  the  work,  when  the 
Danes  observed  that  the  water  was  flowing  off*,  and  that  it 
would  be  impossible  for  them  to  take  away  their  ships.  They 
therefore  abandoned  them ;  they  had  before  left  their  women 
in  the  charge  of  the  East  Angles,  and  they  then  hastened  to- 


1  Chron.  Sax.  895. 

*  Chron.  Sax.  896.  Barriogton,  in  his  translation  of  Aelf.  Oros.  p.  60,  snggests, 
with  great  probability,  that  Alfred  was  induced  to  undertake  the  task  of  divert- 
ing the  course  of  the  Lea  by  remembering  a  similar  expJoit  of  which  hs  bad  read 
in  Orosina,  performed  bj  Cjms  at  the  Euphrates. 
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wards  the  north,  and  again  marched  through  the  counbry  to« 
wards  the  Severn,  and  encamped  near  Bridgenorth^  in  Shrop- 
shue.  Whilst  Alfi^d  despatched  his  army  in  pursuit  for 
some  distance,  the  inhabitants  of  London  took  the  forsaken 
ships  into  their  possession.  Such  as  were  useless  were  all 
destroyed,  but  the  serviceable  ones  were  taken  to  London'. 

Li  the  summer  of  the  following  year,  the  great  army  of 
Northmen  left  the  Severn,  and  divided  into  three  parts,  one 
of  which  returned  home  into  East  Anglia,  and  another  went 
into  Northumbria.  The  third  division,  which  was  in  the 
greatest  need,  procured  ships,  and  led  bv  Hasting,  went 
southwards  across  the  sea  to  the  mouth  of  the  Seine^.  Here 
the  old  pirate  understood  how  to  compel  King  Charles  the 
Simple  to  give  up  apiece  of  land  in  the  province  of  Chartres, 
the  possession  oi  which  was  quietly  enjoyed  by  Hasting  until 
fifteen  years  later,  when  Bollo  conquered  Normandy^. 

Thus,  after  thr^  years'  valiant  defence,  the  kingdom  of 
the  West  Saxons  was  delivered  from  the  destructive  foe  who 
had  endeavoured  to  penetrate  into  it  from  all  sides,  by  land 
and  by  water,  and  who  at  last  were  forced  to  abandon  their 
purpose,  and  to  depart  as  poor  as  they  came.  "  Thanks  be 
to  God,"  writes  the  old  Saxon  chronicler,  "  this  time  the 
heathen  did  not  so  utterly  despoil  the  i&iglish  people^.*' 
And  we  may  venture  to  conjecture  from  Alfred's  character, 
that  he  and  all  his  people  celebrated  a  joyful  festival  of 
thanksgiving  in  the  restored  and  well-guarded  churches. 
But  another  evil,  from  which  the  Saxons  suffered  greater  loss 
than  in  the  battle-field,  was  the  contagious  sickness,  which, 
in  consequence  of  the  ravages  and  other  distresses  attendant 
on  war,  raged  amongst  men  and  beasts.  Even  the  highest 
classes  of  the  community  were  not  exempt  from  the  pesti- 
lence, and  amongst  the  most  honoured  dignitaries  and  officers 
in  the  kingdom  who  died  at  that  time  were  the  Bishops 
Swithulf  of  Bochester,  and  Ealheard  of  Dorchester;  the 
Ealdermen   Ceolmund  of  Kent,   Beorhtulf  of  Essex,  and 

1  ^t  Cwatbricge  be  Saefern. 

*  pe  paer  staelwyr^e  wseron,  took  with  them  what  was  worth  stealing. 

*  Chron.  Sax.  A.  897,  and  Asserii  Annales  ad  a.  895. 

*  Wilh.  Gemet.  ap.  Du  Chcsne  Scriptt  rer.  Norm.  p.  221,  228. 

^HKfde  se  here.    Godes  ponces.     Angel — cyn  ealles  for  swiSe    gedocod 

Chron.  Sax.  896. 

•p  o 
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Wulfred  of  Hampshire  ;  the  Thane  Eadulf ,  Beomvmlf,  the 
Burggrave  of  Winchester,  and  Ecgulf,  the  king's  riding- 
master  ;  all  of  whom  belonged  to  those  important  ranks  upon 
which  depended  the  welfare  and  security  of  the  country. 

Yet  the  courage  of  the  people  and  of  their  king  by  no 
means  failed ;  once  more,  and,  indeed,  for  the  last  time  in 
Alfred's  life,  they  were  obliged  to  make  preparations  for  de- 
fence. The  hostile  troops,  which  came  from  Bridgenorth 
into  Northurabria  and  East  Anglia,  and  which  consisted  of  the 
faithless  inhabitants  of  those  parts,  and  of  many  homeless 
Danes,  ventured  again  to  attack  the  West  Saxon  territory, 
and  endeavoured  especially  to  reach  the  southern  coast,  where 
hitherto  they  had  gained  but  little  plunder,  in  the  light 
vessels  fabricated  by  them  long  since,  in  anticipation  of  such 
an  enterprise^.  Alfred,  who  had  learnt  to  meet  the  enemy 
with  their  own  weapons,  and  who  had  always  succeeded,  now 
resolved  to  attack  tnem  with  all  his  power  upon  the  sea  itself. 
Amidst  so  many  other  cares,  it  had  been  until  now  impos- 
Bible  for  him  to  arrange  a  fleet.  A  great  many  ships  had  been 
indeed,  repeatedly  seized  by  his  people  in  past  years,  and 
now  lay  in  the  harbours  of  London  and  Eochester.  He  miglit 
have  very  well  employed  them  for  his  purpose,  but  the  Danish 
vessels  were  small  and  frail ;  besides,  the  Saxons  were  not  such 
bold  and  hardy  mariners  as  the  Danes. 

Alfred  sought  in  the  stores  of  his  inventive  and  persevering 
mind  for  means  to  remedy  this  evil.  He  caused  long  ships 
to  be  built,  nearly  twice  the  length  of  the  Scandmavian 
ships*,  most  of  them  propelled  by  sixty  or  even  more  oars. 
He  proposed  to  gain  stronger,  higher,  and  at  the  same 
time  more  rapid  vessels ;  and  in  this  aim  he  copied  neither 
from  Frisian  nor  Danish  models,  but  produced  an  entirely 
national  result,  and  furnished  his  country  with  a  means  of 
defence  which,  in  later  years,  became  the  pride  of  the  island 
and  made  her  the  sovereign  of  the  seas.  Thus  in  the  history 
of  England's  naval  power,  also,  Alfred  is  found  to  have  taken 
an  important  onward  step.     In  order  to  man  this  new  fleet, 

Ealra  swi^ost  mid  paen  ce*  mm  po  hie  fela  geara  fter  timbredon.    Chroo. 
Sax.  A.  897. 

*  These  so  called  snekkar  (snakes)    had   generallr  onlj  twenty  o«n.    Stf 
HMrru  Nicholas,  Histoiy  of  the  Royal  Navy,  i.  10. 
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he  obtained,  besides  the  mariners  on  his  own  coasts,  certain 
Frisians  who  were  particularly  good  sailors,  and  had  not 
only  lived  and  traded  peaceably  with  the  opposite  island, 
but  in  the  continual  conflicts  with  the  same  foe  must  liave 
acquired  considerable  skill  in  maritime  war.  Frisians  nud 
SajLons  were  both  Low  Germans  and  Christians ;  they  agreed 
together  admirably,  and  endeavoured  unanimously  to  repel 
heathenism. 

When  the  Danes  in  their  old  manner  commenced  their 
ravages  on  the  south  coast,  Alfred  determined  to  chastise 
them  with  his  new  fleet.  Six  hostile  ships  were  stationed 
off"  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  disturbed  by  unexpected  landings 
the  opposite  coast  as  far  as  Devonshire^ ;  they  had  even  en- 
tered a  port  of  that  province,  when  nine  of  Alfred's  galleys 
appeared  at  the  entrance,  and  blocked  up  their  egress  by 
sea.  The  Danes  rowed  against  them  with  three  of  their 
ships,  the  three  others  remained  aground  somewhat  further 
up  the  stream,  where  the  tide  had  ebbed,  and  permitted  the 
rapacious  troops  to  land.  The  Saxons  immediately  began 
the  conflict  in  six  of  their  ships,  seized  upon  two  of  the  three 
Danish  vessels  and  killed  the  crews ;  the  third  escaped,  after 
losing  all  its  men  excepting  five.  But  in  the  heat  of  the 
battle  the  Saxons  had  failed  to  notice  the  shallowness  of  the 
water ;  three  of  their  ships  went  ashore  before  the  commence- 
nient  of  the  affray,  on  the  same  side  as  the  three  Danish  ves- 
sels were  stranded,  and  the  Saxons  succeeded  in  landing 
there.  The  other  Saxon  ships  ran  in  upon  the  opposite  shore, 
and  this  gave  one  of  the  enemy's  ships  an  opportunity  to 
escape,  but  all  means  of  communication  with  their  comrades 
was  cut  off*.  Meanwhile  the  Danes  who  reached  the  land 
had  acquired  knowledge  from  the  past,  and  as  the  sea  had 
so  far  receded  that  all  the  ships  wnich  lay  ashore  on  their 
side  were  by  this  time  at  a  great  distance*  from  the  water, 
in  the  fury  of  desperation  they  hastened  to  attack  the  Saxons. 
Upon  the  shore  a  furious  conflict  ensued  between  the  two 
forces,  in  which  one  hundred  and  twenty  Danes  were  killed  ; 
but  on  the  Saxon  side,  Lucuraon,  the  king's  reeve ;  Ethelferth, 
the  king's  neat-herd ;  the  Frisian  seamen,  Wulfheard,  Aebbe, 

'  Chron  Sax.  a.  897. 

'  fwt  waeter  waes  abebbod  fbia  fbrlaagri  irom  pmn  sdpam. 
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and  Etbelhere,  with  sixty-two  other  brave  men,  were  slain. 
Those  Saxons  whose  ships  remained  immoyable  on  the  other 
bank  of  the  river,  so  that  tliey  could  not  hasten  to  the  rescue, 
were  almost  desperate  when  they  were  obliged  to  witness 
such  a  disaster^.  Already  the  victory  seemed  nearly  decided 
in  favour  of  the  Danes,  when  they  perceived  that  their  ships 
began  to  be  afloat  before  those  or  their  opponents.  They 
hastily  rushed  into  them,  seized  the  oars,  and  guided  them  out 
to  sea.  They  had  gained  an  important  advantage  when  the 
nine  lai^e  Saxon  ships  were  released  and  able  to  follow 
them.  The  vessels  of  the  pirates  were  so  much  injured,  that 
they  could  not  venture  to  take  them  along  the  dangerous 
coasts  of  Sussex :  the  sea  cast  two  of  them  on  shore,  where 
the  inhabitants  seized  the  crews,  and  took  them  prisoners  to 
"Winchester.  Alfred,  who  was  at  that  place,  caused  the  cap- 
tives to  be  hauged  together  on  the  gallows.  The. crew  of  the 
remaining  ship  came  sorely  wounded  into  East  Anglia.  In 
the  same  summer  twenty  Danish  vessels  were  wrecked  upon 
the  south  coast,  and  every  soul  on  board  perished*. 

These  are  the  last-recorded  hostilities  during  Alfred's  reign. 
His  attempt  to  cope  with  the  enemy  by  sea  could  not  in  tnig 
instance  be  called  successful  —  his  people  had  gained  the 
battle  only  after  severe  losses,  and  his  large  ships  had  been 
taken  into  a  channel  for  which  they  were  certainly  not 
fitted.  Much  was  still  needed  before  the  Saxons  could  com- 
pete with  their  adversaries  by  sea,  in  boldness  and  abilit;^, 
yet  they  ventured  to  do  so,  and  were  able  to  defend  their 
coasts  from  hostile  attacks  with  the  new  fleet,  especially  in 
the  ensuing  year.  The  Danes  were  now  exhausted  in  the 
British  island,  they  were  kept  in  perfect  restraint  by  the 
vigilance  of  Alfred. 

Posterity  knows  scarcely  anything  of  .the  four  last  years  of 
the  king's  life :  after  peace  was  restored,  the  old  authorities 
had  nothing  more  important  to  record  than  the  death  of  some 
exalted  personages,  such  as  the  Marshal  Wulfric,  the  brave 

I  Henric.  Huntingd.  r.  741,  derives  his  accotmt  from  the  Chronicle,  but  he 
gives  a  more  livelj  and  poetical  description :  Videres  autem  gentem  sex  naTiom 
bellam  aspicientem,  et  aojdlium  fenre  nequientem  pognis  caedere  peotoi,  d 
tinguibus  rumpere  crines. 

*  Mid  moDimm,  mid  ealle.    Chn  :.  Sax.  A.  S97. 
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Ealderman  Ethelhelm,  and  Eahstan,  Bishop  of  London^  Bui 
besides  what  we  know  and  have  already  minutely  consi* 
dered  respecting  Alfiped's  diversified  sphere  of  action,  we 
may  confiaently  venture  to  fill  up  the  chasm  still  left,  by 
assuming  that  the  king  continued  to  enjoy  the  leisure  time 
of  peace  bv  advancing  his  own  mental  improvement  and  that 
of  those  wno  belonged  to  him,  as  far  as  he  was  permitted  by 
the  afiairs  of  his  office  and  his  bodily  sufferings.  He  pro* 
moted  the  welfare  of  his  country  by  a  just  administration  of 
his  laws ;  the  instruction  of  his  youthful  subjects  prospered 
under  his  special  superintendence ;  and  the  time  that  was 
left  at  his  disposal,  after  the  fulfilment  of  his  other  duties, 
was  devoted  as  before  to  study.  After  the  years  of  peril  had 
passed,  he  undoubtedly  resumed  his  long-suspended  literary 
labours  in  conjunction  with  his  learned  companions,  and  per- 
haps completed  many  works  which  had  been  previously  com- 
menced. 

But  the  bodily  weakness  caused  by  an  insidious  disease, 
firom  which  Alfred  suffered  during  the  most  precious  years  of 
his  life,  and  which  must  have  been  much  aggravated  by 
severe  privations  and  rigorous  weather  throughout  a  long- 
sustained  war,  brought,  in  all  probability,  a  premature  age 
upon  him  ;  his  powers,  which  he  had  so  greatly  exerted  with 
unwearied  energy  in  spite  of  all  obstacles,  now  failed,  and  he 
died,  on  the  28th  of  October,  001,  at  the  early  age  of  fifty- 
three  years  and  six  months^.  The  exact  particulars  relating 
to  his  death  were  never  recorded.  But  he  died,  as  he  had 
lived,  happy  in  the  consciousness  of  having  fulfilled  his  duty 
to  his  best  ability.  His  body  was  buried  in  the  monastery 
founded  by  him  at  Winchester,  in  which  place  most  probably 

»  Chron-  Sax.  a.  897,  898. 

*  Chron.  Sax.  A.  901 :  syz  nihtum  fier  ealra  haligra  maessan,  that  is,  the  26th 
October ;  bat  no  doubt  instead  of  syx,  the  word  onj^t  to  be  feower,  a  mistake  easj 
to  arise  in  cypher,  for  the  Anglo-Saxon  Calendar  mentions  the  28th  as  the  day  ot 
the  Depositio  Aelfredi  regis,  and  Florent.  Wigom.  L  116,  expressly  states:  Quarta 
feria,  V.  Kal.  Novembris.  The  Chronicle  also  wisely  reckons  the  duration  of  his 
reign  to  be  twenty  -eight  years  and  a  half,  for  we  know  that  he  began  to  reign 
on  the  23rd  April,  871 :  see  p  80.  Florence  has  more  correctly,  xxix  annb  sexqne 
mensibus  regni  sui  peractis.  Simeon  Dunelm.  Gesta  Reg.  Angl.  on  the  contmr}', 
records  his  death  in  899,  after  twenty-eight  years i  but  gives  in  his  other  woiki 
Uift  correct  iDdiction  iv. 
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his  death  ocnrred,  and  which  had  risen  rapidly  of  late 
to  be  the  chief  city  of  the  kingdom;  here  also  his  father 
and  most  of  his  ancestors  were  interred.  According  to  a 
more  recent  account,  he  was  previously  buried  in  the  epis- 
copal cathedral  where  these  graves  actually  were,  because 
the  new  monastery  of  the  Virgin  Mary  was  not  yet 
finished ;  but  when  the  canons  of  the  Church,  excited  by 
their  national  credulity,  and  by  hostile  feelings  towards  the 
clergy  of  the  new  monastery,  declared  that  the  spirit  of  the 
great  king  might  be  seen  wandering  about  at  night,  his  son 
ordered  the  coffin  to  be  removed  into  the  adjoining  build- 
ing, which  was  nearly  completed^.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  I. 
the  ashes  were  again  removed  into  Hyde  Abbey,  opposite  the 
northern  gate  of  Winchester,  where  they  were  preserved 
until  the  fieformation,  and  the  destruction  of  that  edifice*. 

The  country  enjoyed  a  happy  peace,  when  it  had  recovered 
from  the  grief  occasioned  bv  the  death  of  its  deliverer.  He 
had  been  able  to  keep  under  his  sceptre  the  whole  of  the 
English  nation,  exceptmg  the  east  coast,  where,  before  his 
accession,  the  Danes  had  succeeded  in  establishing  them- 
selves ;  but  they,  too,  were  dependent  on  him,  and  Wales 
obeyed  without  resistance.  The  eldest  son  of  Alfred  followed 
the  course  destined  for  him  by  his  father,  and  immediately 
claimed  his  right  of  inheritance  ;  more  fortunate  than  Alfred 
had  been  at  his  accession,  when  the  enemy  occupied  the  land, 
and  engaged  him  in  lengthened  battles.  Edward  had  already 
attained  his  majority,  his  father  had  educated  him  to  rule, 
and  had  proved  that  he  was  worthy.  It  is  known  that  in 
898  he  took  part  in  the  affairs  of  government^.  During  his 
reign  he  always  justified  the  confidence  placed  in  him  by  his 
father,  and  he  quickly  gained  that  of  his  subjects  also. 

Even  in  the  first  year  he  showed  his  efficiency.  His 
cousin  Ethel wald,  the  second  son  of  King  Ethelred,  yet  a 
child  at  the  time  of  Alfred's  accession,  and  excluded  from 
the  throne  by  his  father's  express  regulation*,  attempted  to 
claim  his  rights :  he  was  actuated  by  feelings  in  favour  of 

*  Wilh.  Malmesb.  ii.  §  124.    Florent.  Wigorn.  i.  116,  in  novo  monasterio. 
^Townshend,  Winrlicster,  p.  17.    Turner's  Hiatory  of  the  Anglo-SaxonF,  iv.  11 

*  Kemblo,  Cod.  Diplom.  n.  824.  Donation  document  of  the  year  898. 
«oeepiige84. 
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a  direct  succession,  which  hitherto  had  never  been  fully  re« 
cognised  in  the  kingdoms  of  Christendom.  Without  the  ap- 
proval of  all  the  people  acknowledging  him  as  the  legiti- 
mate successor  of  Alfred,  and  without  the  consent  of  the 
"Witan,  he  took  possession  of  two  royal  domains.  He  en- 
deavoured to  maintain  them  with  a  troop  of  audacious  ad- 
venturers, but  he  could  find  no  party  to  his  cause  through- 
out the  country  of  the  Saxons.  Besides,  he  was,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  world,  guilty  of  a  heinous  sin,  having  taken 
a  maiden,  who  had  been  previously  consecrated  a  nun,  to  be 
his  wife,  without  permission  from  the  king  or  the  bishop. 
When  Edward  had  advanced  with  his  followers,  and  en- 
camped in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wimbome,  the  beleaguered 
prince  swore  that  he  would  either  live  or  die  there  ;  but  in 
the  night  he  stole  secretly  out  of  his  fortress,  and  escaped  to 
join  the  Danes  in  Northumbria.  With  their  help,  joined 
with  that  of  the  enemy  within  the  country,  he  believed  that 
he  could  establish  his  claims.  They  indeed  acknowledged 
him  as  their  ruler,  and  obeyed  his  commands^. 

According  to  the  custom  of  the  pirates,  he  visited  the 
domains  of  Edward  with  repeated  devastations,  but  it  was 
not  until  the  year  906  that  he  ventured  to  invade  Mercia 
with  a  large  army,  commanded  by  Eohric,  King  of  the  East 
Angles.  He  reached  the  Thames  at  Cricklade,  and  crossed 
the  river,  intending  to  carry  home  his  plunder  eastward 
through  his  cousin's  territory.  At  length  he  was  attacked 
by  Echvard,  near  the  Ouse.  Unfortunately  for  the  king,  and 
notwithstanding  his  commands,  the  Kentish  men,  who  con- 
sidered that  the  term  of  their  service  was  expired,  and  who 
had  gone  home,  could  not  be  induced  to  return.  They  were 
punished  for  this  refusal  by  a  defeat  from  the  Danes ;  but 
immediately  afterwards,  the  foe  was  completely  vanquished 
by  Edward,  and  amongst  many  other  hostile  leaders,  King 
Eohric  and  the  Prince  Ethelwald  were  slain*. 

This  victory  was  of  no  slight  importance.  The  Pretender 
himself,  whom  none  of  the  Christian  people  would  accept, 
and  who  had*  thrown  them  into  the  power  of  the  heathen, 
had  fallen  in  battle,  and  his  colleagues  were  also  conquered 
and  punished.     Shortly  after,  Edward  compelled  the  Danea 

'  Ghnm.  Sax.  A.  901  *  Chron.  Sax.  A.  906. 
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in  East  Andia  and  Northumbria  to  conclude  the  treaty  of 
Yttingaford%  wherein  he,  with  the  new  prince,  Guthonn  K., 
entered  into  those  resolutions  which  we  have  already  recorded, 
as  a  ratification  of  the  peace  of  Wedmore,  concluded  by  Al- 
fred. 

However,  this  peace  was  not  sufficiently  durable  to  secure 
the  country  from  fresh  invasions ;  in  connexion  with  events 
in  France,  and  particularly  with  Eollo's  conquest  of  Nor- 
mandy, the  Danes,  who  had  been  converted  to  Christianity, 
moved  to  the  east  coasts,  especially  in  the  years  911  and 
918,  and  invaded  them  repeatedly  both  by  sea  and  land, 
but  Ethelred  of  Mercia  and  King  Edward  always  repulsed 
them  with  great  loss.  The  king,  who  was  strong  and  orave, 
like  his  father,  was  on  all  occasions  fortunate  and  successful ; 
the  people  prospered  under  his  government,  and  they  reso- 
lutely opposed  the  foe  whenever  they  appeared.  The  mind 
of  Alfred  lived  and  operated  both  in  king  and  subjects,  and 
brought  to  perfection  that  of  which  he  had  laid  the  founda- 
tions amidst  toils  and  dangers.  Edward  effected  the  security 
of  the  country  not  only  by  the  construction  or  restora- 
tion of  a  large  number  of  fortresses,  but  he  fortified  many 
towns,  which  contributed  greatly  towards  its  prosperity.  As 
proofs  of  this,  the  authorities  give  such  names  as  Cfhester, 
Hertford,  Stafford,  Tamworth,  Warwick,  and  others.  Towns 
like  Towcester  were  for  the  first  time  surrounded  by  stone 
walls,  and  it  was  decreed  in  the  laws  of  Edward  that  all  labour 
and  traffic  sliould  be  only  carried  on  within  fortified  places*. 
Like  a  careful  prince,  he  endeavoured  to  secure  his  subjects 
and  their  property  from  every  disadvantageous  alliance  with 
the  deceitful  foe. 

He  gained  for  the  kingdom  itself  prosperity  as  well  as  pro- 
tection. For  in  912,  when  his  brother-in-law,  Ethelred,  died, 
London  and  Oxford  immediately  appertained  to  "Weseex, 
and  Edward  gladly  seized  on  both  these  places,  taking  them 
into  complete  and  lasting  possession.  The  remainder  of 
Mercia  continued  under  the  powerful  sway  of  his  sister  Ethel- 
fleda,  who  governed  and  ruled  like  a  true  daughter  of  Alfred. 
She  built  fortresses  in  conjunction  with  Edward,  marched 
to  the  field  herself,  and  in  particular,  defeated  the  Welsh 

>  Chron.  Sax.  A.  906.  *  Legg.  Eadireardi,  Laws  and  Institutes,  I  158. 
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prince,  Owen,  who  had  revolted  and  entered  into  a  league 
with  the  Danes.  Allied  with  this  daring  woman,  the  long 
was  enahled  to  extend  the  eastern  boundaries  of  the  king- 
dom, and  to  resist  the  encroachments  of  the  Northmen.  This 
occurred  especially  at  Derby,  Leicester,  Huntingdon,  and 
also  at  Essex,  where  the  citadel  of  Witham  adjoined  Maldon. 
Beyond  the  boundaries,  the  Danes  in  Northumbria  and  East 
Aiq^lia  again  submitted  to  the  supremacy  of  the  West 
Saxons.  The  power  of  the  ruling  state  extended  to  Strath- 
clyde,  the  Celtish  kingdom  in  Southern  Scotland.  When 
Ethelfleda,  that  wonderiully  active  and  energetic  woman,  died 
on  the  12th  of  June,  919^,  Edward  took  possession  of  the 
kingdom  of  Mercia,  hitherto  governed  by  ner,  undisturbed 
by  the  pretensions  of  Aelfwyn,  his  sister's  only  daughter, 
whom  he  sent  into  Wessex.  This  was  a  politic  step  on  his 
part,  for  it  was  not  desirable  that  the  border-land  should 
remain  in  the  dominion  of  a  female  descendant,  because  by 
marriage  she  would  have  it  in  her  power  to  form  an  alliance 
with  the  foe. 

Kin^  Edward  died  at  Famdon,  in  the  year  924,  at  the  sum- 
mit of  his  renown,  which,  so  far  as  it  was  founded  upon  regal 
power,  exceeded  that  of  his  father,  but  in  nobilil^  of  soul 
and  literary  acquirements  Edward  never  attained  the  height 
reached  by  Alfired^.  Athelstan  afterwards  inherited  the  &ane 
as  well  as  the  power  of  both.  After  he  had  arranged  the  burial 
of  his  father  in  the  new  cloister  at  Winchester,  he  was  solemnly 
proclaimed  and  crowned  at  the  royal  castle  of  Kingston,  with 
the  unanimous  consent  of  his  people. 

In  battles  with  the  ancient  foe  he  acquired  the  name  of  a 
victorious  hero.  Tork  fell  before  his  troops,  and  in  the 
much-extolled  battle  of  Brunandune  (Bamborough),  so 
&mous  in  song,  a  most  glorious  victory  was  achieved  by 
Alfred's  grandson  over  the  united  forces  of  the  Northmen 
and  the  Scottish  Celts.  His  deeds,  like  those  of  Alfred, 
were  celebrated  in  poetry.  Feared  as  well  as  esteemed 
abroad,  he  formed  friendly  relations  with  conquered  Norway, 
and  in  many  other  states  arranged  a  foreign  policy  which 

«  Florent.  Wigorn.  l  15f«. 

*  Wilh.  Malmesb.  iL  §  125 :  Literamm  scientia  multiixn  patre  inferior,  sed  regni 
fctestate  incomparabiUter  gloriosior. 
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possessed  its  most  secure  support  in  tbe  flourishing  com« 
merce  and  the  greatly  enhanced  prosperity  of  England.  At 
the  time  of  Athelstan's  death,  which  took  place  on  the  27th 
of  October,  940,  the  Anglo-Saxon  kingdom  had  reached  the 
highest  point  of  its  glory,  from  which  nothing  could  have 
removed  it  during  the  two  next  centuries,  except  the  power 
of  the  great  rulers  of  the  North,  the  weakness  of  the  ener- 
vated descendants  of  the  race  of  Cerdic,  and  the  presump- 
tuous arrogance  of  a  proud  clergy  henceforth  no  longer 
unanimous. 


vni. 

A.L7BED  IS  HIS  PBIYATE   AUD  DOMESTIC  LIFE. 

That  the  immediate  descendants  at  least  of  the  great 
king  did  honour  to  their  name,  is  testified  by  the  histories 
of  Edward  and  Athelstan.  They  sprang  from  an  heroic 
race,  and  kings  and  heroes  themselves,  they  trod  in  the  foot- 
steps of  their  father.  But  besides  the  successors  to  his 
throne,  Alfred  saw  a  numerous  offspring  grow  up  around 
him,  and  all  record  of  the  character  and  fate  of  these  descen- 
dants is  not  lost.  It  does  not,  therefore,  seem  out  of  place  to 
consider  the  conscientious  care  which  the  king  extended  to 
his  subjects,  and  the  father  to  his  children,  and  finally  to 
glance  at  the  high  moral  position  which  he  took  in  all  his 
relations  towards  them. 

Our  only  authorities  on  this  subject  do  not  agree  in  all 
their  statements,  and  this  may  be  owing  to  the  deficiency 
of  historical  evidence ;  but  we  must  acknowledge  with  grati- 
tude that  in  one  document  at  least,  known  as  Alfred's  Will, 
there  is  preserved  to  us  an  invaluable  means  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  condition  of  the  king's  family.  This 
document  is  founded  on  the  WiU  of  King  Ethelwulf,  which  is 
unfortunately  lost,  and  on  the  agreement  which  Alfred,  as 
crown-prince,  entered  into  with  his  brother  Ethelred  at 
Swineburgh^.  By  that  agreement  the  succession  was  assured 
to  him,  in  spite  of  the  claims  of  the  elder  branch,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  royal  private  property  was  legally  divided. 

>P.84. 
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About  the  year  885^  a  Witenagemot  was  held  at  Langadene, 
before  which  Alfred  laid  his  father's  will:  the  assembly 
recognised  the  king's  right,  as  the  kingdom  and  the  principal 
part  of  the  royal  property  were  delivered  into  his  hands  to 
aispose  of  his  own  possessions  in  the  manner  he  might  judge 
to  DO  most  advantageous  for  his  relations.  The  Witan  will- 
ingly ratified  the  several  arrangements  he  made  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  the  records  of  them  remain  to  this  day^,  presenting 
a  lively  picture  of  the  afiectionate  consideration  with  which 
Alfred  treated  hb  wife  and  children  and  his  other  friends. 

He  remained  attached  through  his  whole  life  with  true  con- 
jugal fidelity  to  his  consort  Elswitha ;  the  sufferings  which 
they  underwent  together  during  the  troubled  perioa  of  war 
and  exile  never  invaded  his  domestic  peace.  Elswitha  did  not 
attempt  to  move  in  an  active  sphere  among  the  Saxons  ;  this 
would  not  have  been  permitted  her :  she  lived  in  the  retire- 
ment of  her  home,  occupied  only  in  care  for  her  husband 
and  in  the  first  education  of  her  children.  We  nowhere  find 
the  slightest  intimation  that  this  beautiful  harmony  ever 
suffered  any  disturbance.  Alfred  appointed  many  estates 
for  her  maintenance,  and  it  is  a  significant  fact,  and  noble 
evidence  of  the  fine  and  delicate  mind  of  Alfred,  that  amongst 
these  estates  are  those  of  Wantage  and  Ethandune^,  the  one 
his  own  birthplace,  the  other  the  battle-field  on  which  he 
had  won  freedom  for  his  country  A^'ith  his  sword.  Wantage 
remained  crown  property  until  the  time  of  the  Plantagenets. 
History,  occupied  with  other  matters,  relates  little  else  of 
Elswitha.  She  was  a  God-fearing  woman,  as  her  mother  had 
pre-eminently  been ;  she  survived  her  husband,  and  as  the 
mother  of  the  succeeding  king,  lived  near  him  until  her  death, 
in  the  year  905*. 

Elswitha  bore  a  number  of  children  to  her  husband,  of 
whom  some  died  in  their  early  youth.     Amongst  those  who 


*  Kemble,  Cod.  Diplora.  n.  814,  finds  good  reasons  m  the  docoment  for  placing 
It  between  the  years  880  and  885. 

^  And  hi  ealle  me  tSaes  hjra  wedd  sealdon  and  bjra  handsetene. 
'  "Sone  ham  set  Lamobarnan  and  set  Wanetmg  and  set  Etandone. 

*  Kemble,  Cod.  Diplom.  n.  338.  Some  documents  from  the  year  901,  respect- 
bg  an  exchange  of  lands  with  the  convent  of  Malmesbury,  are  signed  by  Kiny 
Eaward,  and  also  by  EalbswxS  mater  regis,  Aelfred  coniunx.  Chron.  Sax  a.  905 
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Burvived  the  eldest  was  Ethelfleda,  the  Ladj  of  Mercia,  t 
woman  of  strong  mind  and  masculine  courage.  She  stood 
faithfully  hy  her  consort  Ethelred,  and  after  his  death  took 
the  reins  of  government  into  her  own  hands.  Many  docu- 
ments bear  witness  to  her  share  in  public  affairs^.  She  died 
July  12th,  919,  and  there  seems  to  nave  been  no  descendant 
from  her  only  child,  a  dau£;hter.  In  common  with  all  her 
sisters,  she  was  richly  provided  for  by  Alfred  in  his  wilL 

Edward,  the  heir  to  the  throne,  brought  up  under  the  eye 
and  direction  of  his  father,  showed  as  a  boy  that  his  natural 
predilections  were  more  in  favour  of  corporeal  than  mental 
virtues,  and  his  own  reign  confirmed  the  tact  that  his  talents 
lay  in  this  direction.  His  son  Athelstan  bore  brilliant  tes- 
timony to  his  descent  from  so  noble  a  race.  History  has 
exalted  his  personal  heroism  ei«n  above  that  of  his  father, 
and  poetry  surrounds  his  birth  as  well  as  his  victorious 
career.  It  is  related  that  as  Prince  Edward  was  once  riding 
over  the  country,  he  alighted  at  the  hut  of  a  shepherd,  whose 
daughter  Egwina,  already  forewarned  by  a  vision  of  her  high 
destiny,  fascinated  him  oy  her  beauty^  This  woman,  who 
may  have  been  of  higher  than  peasant  birth,  but  certainly 
was  not  the  equal  of  the  prince,  was  the  mother  of  Athel- 
stan,  and  another  child,  a  daughter.  The  boy  grew  up  at  the 
court  of  his  grandfather,  who,  delighted  with  his  beauty  and 
the  gentleness  of  his  demeanour,  prophesied  a  happy  reign 
for  Dim,  and  in  his  earliest  youth  attired  him  as  a  warrior, 
and  presented  him  with  a  mantle  of  purple,  a  girdle  set 
with  precious  stones,  and  a  Saxon  sword  in  a  gold  scabbard^. 
The  grandson,  thus  as  it  were  knighted,  nobly  fulfilled  in 
later  days  Alfred's  prophecy.  We  are  told  that  Edward 
had  twelve  children  by  two  other  wives,  who  ranked  as 
queens.  Many  of  these  children  have  been  saved  from 
oblivion  by  their  position  and  history,  and  especially  by  their 
marriages,  which  strengthened  and  extended  the  foreign  rela- 
tions of  the  West  Saxon  kingdom.     One  of  his  daughters, 

>  Kemble,  n.  811,  880,  839,  840,  1068, 1078,  1075. 

>  Wilh.  Malmesb.  u.  §  189  and  §  126,  calla  her,  "  fliastris  foemina,"  and  again, 
§  181,  "at  ftrnint  concnbina.''  By  Florant  Wigorn.  L  117,  she  k  dedgniite^ 
M  mnlier  nolMliasima.** 

•  WUb.  Malmesh.  il  188L 
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Edgiva,  became  the  consort  of  Charles  the  Simple,  the  King 
of  the  Franks;  another,  Ethilda,  married  Hugo  the  Great, 
the  son  of  Bobert,  the  powerful  Duke  of  Neustna,  Burgundy, 
and  Erancia.  Athelstan,  hy  these  marriages,  became  con- 
nected with  both  the  opposing  races  in  the  West  Erankish 
kingdom,  the  Carlovingian  and  the  Capetian,  who  were  striving 
for  the  sovereignty.  But  the  greatest  alliance  that  he  con* 
tracted  was  by  the  marriage  of  his  sister  Edgitha  with  the 
great  emperor,  Otho  I.  The  ancient  union  between  the 
continental  and  island  Saxons  was  more  firmly  established 
than  ever,  and  their  common  head  and  greatest  prince  held 
in  his  hands  the  destiny  of  Europe.  A  fourth  daughter  of 
Edward,  whose  name  must  have  been  Edgiva,  espoused  a 
prince  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Alps^.  The  youngest  and 
most  beautiful  of  all,  Elgiva,  became  the  wife  of  Duke  Lud- 
wig,  of  Aquitania.  The  third  son,  Edmund,  succeeded  the 
childless  Athelstan  on  the  throne.  These  are  the  branches 
of  a  powerful  and  widely-extended  genealogical  tree. 

Al&ed's  third  child  was  Ethelgeaa,  the  Abbess  of  Shaftes- 
bury, who,  on  account  of  her  delicate  health,  early  chose  a 
spiritual  life,  in  which,  with  the  express  permission  of  her 
father,  she  continued  until  her  death,  the  date  of  which  is  not 
recorded. 

His  third  daughter,  Elfrida,  Alfred  gave  in  marriage  to 
Count  Baldwin  of  Flanders,  the  son  of  his  step-mother 
Judith.  Among  other  estates  indicated  in  her  father's  last 
will,  El^da  received  Lewishara  in  Kent,  which  she  be- 
queathed, in  the  year  916,  to  the  Convent  of  St.  Blandin  in 
Ghent^.  The  first  Norman  Queen  of  England,  Matilda,  the 
wife  of  the  Conqueror,  was  descended  from  her.  She  died  in 
the  year  929*. 

To  the  great  delight  of  Alfred,  his  youngest  son,  Ethel- 
ward,  was  in  his  earliest  boyhood  a  zealous  scholar,  and 
became  a  fine  example  to  studious  youth.  He  received  as 
the  principal  part  of  his  inheritance  the  family  possessions 
situated  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  some  of  which 


1  Aetbelweard  prooem,  i.  498 ;  Ingulph.  p.  878 ;  WOh.  Malmesb.  iL  §  127  g£ 
HroUuithae  CarmeD  de  gestis  Oddonis,  1,  ap.  Pertx,  M.  G.  S.S.  ir.  82  L 
*  See  Lappenberg,  p.  847,  n.  1. 
>  Aimales  Blaodkiieiues,  ap.  Peru,  M.  G.  S.&  ▼.  24. 
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were  even  within  the  Celtic  borders.  He  appears  as  crown- 
prince  during  the  reign  of  his  brother,  and  some  documents 
are  signed  by  him^.  He  died  on  the  16th  of  October,  922, 
and  was  buried  in  the  royal  vault  at  Winchester^.  There 
are  records  remaining  of  three  of  his  children,  and  after  them 
there  is  no  trace  of  his  descendants. 

In  accordance  with  the  before-mentioned  treaty  of  Swine- 
burg,  Alfred  faithfully  bequeathed  their  father's  possessions 
to  each  of  his  two  nephews,  Ethelhelm  and  Ethelwald.  The 
will  mentions  particularly  the  names  of  the  estates.  The 
youngest,  however,  was  not  content  with  his  inheritance, 
which  must  have  been  as  sufficient  for  him  as  for  his  kins- 
man to  maintain  the  rank  and  position  of  a  near  blood-rela- 
tion of  the  royal  house.  He  not  only  endeavoured  to  extend 
his  possessions,  but  even  to  seize  the  crown,  which  would 
have  descended  to  him  by  right  of  succession,  and  was  irre- 
vocably secured  in  stringent  documents.  He  therefore  be- 
came an  enemy  to  the  king  and  a  traitor  to  his  fatherland. 
His  death  in  the  year  905  has  been  already  mentioned. 
Ethelhelm  was  of  a  more  contented  disposition  than  his 
brother ;  he  is  probably  that  son  of  King  Ethelred  from  whom 
the  historian  Ethelwerd  boasts  of  being  descended*. 

In  his  will  Alfred  also  remembered  a  kinsman  Osforth*,  to 
whom  he  bequeathed  some  villages,  but  whose  degree  of 
relationship  to  the  royal  family  is  not  further  mentioned. 
His  name  leads  us  to  suppose  that  he  may  have  been  a 
descendant  of  the  family  of  Osburgha. 

These  are  the  direct  and  lateral  branches  of  Alfred's 
family.  In  order  to  enable  them  all  to  live  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  their  rank,  they  received  bequests  in  land  and 
money;  Alfred  provided  for  them  in  the  most  minute  points, 
and  always  conscientiously  carried  out  the  -wishes  of  his  pre- 
decessors. But  above  all,  he  carefully  kept  in  view  the  im- 
portant necessity  of  providing  a  direct  heir  who  should  rank 
above  all  his  relations  and  all  the  nobles  of  the  kingdom,  in 

>  Ethelward  iilias  regis,  Kemble,  Cod.  Diplom.  n.  835,  887. 
»  Florent  Wifjorn.  i.  180. 
»  Ethelwerd,  iv.  614. 

*  Kemble,  Cod.  Diplom.  n.  814 :  "  Osferde  mlnnm  m&ege."  **  OsfeiiS  mioiitcr^ 
ii  fouid  in  many  of  King  £dward*B  documents. 
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wealth  and  Itnded  property,  and  enioy  a  separate  establisli- 
ment.  The  old  conservative  principles  upon  which  he  acted 
in  this  matter  will  be  best  explained  in  his  own  words  : 

'*  And  I  Mill  that  the  persons  who  hold  land  follow  the 
command  in  my  father's  will  as  far  as  is  possible.  And  if  I 
have  detained  any  money  from  any  man,  I  will  that  my 
relations  repay  it.  I  will  that  those  to  whom  I  have  be- 
queathed my  Doc-land  shall  never  afler  their  lifetime  let  it 
go  out  of  my  family,  but  if  so  be  that  they  have  no  children, 
it  must  go  to  my  nearest  of  kin.  But  I  most  especially  desire 
that  it  may  remain  in  the  male  line  as  long  as  one  is  found 
worthy  of  it.  My  grandfather  bequeathed  his  land  to  the 
spear  half,  and  not  to  the  spindle  half^.  If,  therefore,  I  have 
bestowed  any  of  his  possessions  on  a  female,  my  relations 
must  redeem  it,  if  they  will,  while  she  is  living ;  but  if  not,  it 
can  be  dealt  with  as  we  have  before  settled.  But  if  they 
take  it,  it  must  be  paid  for ;  because  those  are  my  heirs  to 
whom  I  shall  give  what  I  have  to  give  as  it  seems  best  to  me, 
whether  male  or  female^." 

The  sums  of  money  set  apart  by  Alfred  furnish  many  in- 
teresting evidences  of  his  relations  with  liis  family  and 
officers.  To  each  of  his  two  sons,  as  chief  heirs,  be  be- 
queathed £500  ready  money,  and  to  each  of  his  three 
daughters,  and  to  his  consort  Elswitha,  £100.  Each  of  his 
ealdermen  (and  those  related  to  him,  Ethelhelm,  Ethelward, 
and  Osforth,  are  mentioned  by  name)  was  to  receive  100 
marks.  To  Ethelred,  the  Qt)vemor  of  Mercia,  is  left  by 
special  mention  a  sword  of  120  marks'  value.  Among  his 
serving  men,  whom  he  was  accustomed  to  pay  at  Easter*, 
£200  were  to  be  divided  according  to  the  claims  of  each,  and 
in  the  manner  pointed  out  by  himself.  His  faithful  and 
devoted  clergy  also  find  a  place  in  his  will.  To  the  arch- 
bishop* the  sum  of  100  marKs  was  bequeathed,  and  the  same 
amount  to  the  Bishops  Esne*,  Werfrith^,  and  the  Bishop 

*  Here  the  sexes  are  designated  from  the  implements  used  by  each — the  mak 
from  the  spear,  the  female  from  the  spindle. 

2  Kemble,  Cod.  Diplum.  n.  814.    Compare  Leg.  Aelfr.  41. 

'  iSnm  mannum  iSc  me  folgia'Sf  tSe  ic  on  e^terttdum  feoh  eealde. 

*  Ethelred,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  died  A.  888, 

*  Esne,  Bi:»hop  of  Hereford,  died  A.  885. 

<  Werfritb,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  died  a.  911  or  915. 
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of  Sherborne,  hj  whom  it  is  not  known  whether  Asaer  or 
Wulfsige  is  meant^.  A  sum  of  £200  was  deTot^d  to  the  sal- 
vation of  his  own  soul,  that  of  his  father,  and  those  of  the 
friends  to  wiiom  he  or  his  father  had  promised  benefits. 
This  money  was  divided  into  four  equal  parts  of  £50  each : 
one  for  the  whole  body  of  mass-priests  throughout  the  king- 
dom ;  one  for  God's  poor  servants ;  one  for  the  distressed 
poor ;  and  one  for  the  church  where  he  himself  should  rest. 
This  was  that  of  Winchester,  to  whose  bishopric  was  already 
bequeathed  all  the  landed  property  which  Alfred  possessed  in 
Kent.  The  document  then  proceeds  to  set  forth  that  Alfred 
did  not  exactly  know  whether  his  treasury  would  suffice  for 
all  these  legacies,  but  he  presumes  that  it  would  amount  to 
still  more.  If  this  should  be  the  case,  the  surplus  is  to  be 
divided  equally  among  all  the  legatees,  the  earlderinen  and 
servitors  included.  With  regard  to  earlier  arrangements, 
when  his  fortune  was  larger  and  his  kindred  more  numerous, 
he  remarks  that  he  burnt  all  the  writings  connected  with 
them  after  he  had  altered  the  arrangements ;  but  if  any  of 
the  documents  should  be  produced,  they  were  to  be  consi- 
dered of  no  value,  and  the  present  will,  accredited  by  the 
council  of  the  nation,  was  to  be  followed  in  all  respects. 

The  document  concludes  with  a  beautiful  and  humane 
decree  of  the  kings.  Alfred  grants  important  alleviations 
to  all  his  bond  and  tree  men.  His  personal  dependents  as 
well  as  the  actual  ceorls^  in  his  service  were  to  enjoy  full 
liberty  to  go  over  to  another  master  and  to  another  estate  at 
tlieir  own  pleasure.  No  one  was  to  extort  any  indemnifica- 
tion from  them,  and  an  unlimited  choice  of  service  lay  open 
to  both  classes  of  servitors.  In  the  name  of  God  and  his 
saints  he  prays  his  relations  and  testators  to  provide  with  all 
diligence  for  the  fulfilment  of  this  provision,  and  not  alluw 
any  landholder  to  oppose  these  arrangements,  made  by  liim- 
self,  and  recognised  as  a  law  by  the  West  Saxon  Witan. 

Such  were  the  provisions  for  the  future  disposal  of  his 
pr">perty  made  by  Alfred,  as  a  fatiier  and  a  king,  soon  after 

*  In  a  more  modem  Latin  translation  of  the  will,  "  Assero  de  Scliireburn"  ia 
tpeciti^d.     Kemble,  Cod.  Diplom.  n.  1067. 

'  Cyrelit  18  u  p^Tiion  who  has  a  ri^ht  of  choice,  or  who  has  exercised  mobolM. 
Kernbh,  the  Saxoutt  in  England,  I.  504. 
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he  had  reconquered  his  throne,  and  without  douht  ihey  were 
conscientiously  carried  out.  But  the  various  endeavours  to- 
wards providing  for  the  seciurity  of  Church  and  State,  and 
for  the  elevation  of  his  people  to  a  higher  state  of  morality,.^ 
with  which  he  was  constantly  occupied  during  the  following 
years,  must  have  required  in  his  time  also  much  aid  in  money, 
and  he  applied  the  revenues  of  his  own  royal  property  to  this 
purpose.  In  the  mana£;ement  of  this  property,  he  caused 
that  economy  and  love  of  order  to  be  exercised  which  we  have 
already  seen  in  the  regularity  with  which  he  discharged  the 
manifold  duties  which  devolved  upon  him. 

His  possessions  in  money,  replenished  by  his  yearly  in- 
come, were  divided  into  two  parts^ :  the  one  was  destined  for 
the  maintenance  of  worldly  power  and  welfare ;  the  other  for 
that  of  the  spiritual.  Each  nad  three  branches  of  adminis- 
tration— the  first  of  which  was  directed  to  the  payment  of 
the  War  department  of  the  state,  which  also  was  not  for- 
gotten in  his  will.  We  have  thus  an  opportunity  of  learning 
in  what  manner  the  noble  officers  and  the  assembled  war- 
like troops  which  must  always  have  been  about  the  court, 
fulfilled  their  bounden  duties  in  their  different  stations. 
Alfred  established  a  formal  code  of  services,  according  - 
to  which  the  whole  body  was  separated  into  three  divi-\ 
sions,  one  of  which  was  always  to  be  at  court,  and  do 
duty  for  the  space  of  a  month.  At  the  beginning  of  a  new 
month  it  was  released  by  the  next  detachment,  so  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  whole  were  always  at  liberty  to  go  to  their 
homes  and  follow  their  own  busmess,  and  Alfred,  who  always 
rigidly  enforced  this  management,  did  not  require  service  lor 
more  than  three  months  in  the  year  from  his  subjects.  All 
were  paid  for  their  time  of  service  in  proportion  to  their 
rank  and  occupation. 

A  second  sum  was  yearly  set  aside  for  building,  which  gave 
employment  to  a  large  number  of  mechanics,  some  even  from 
foreign  countries.  The  third  sum  was  apportioned  tu 
strangers  who  came  from  the  most  distant  parts  to  Alfred's 
court,  whether  ichey  demanded  help  or  not ;  in  either  case, 
the  liberality  of  the  king  provided  the  means  to  satisfy  their 

^  Asser,  p.  495,  496,  ig  th )  aathoritj  for  the  following  account*    It  seems  to  bt 
the  moot  genuine  pa*^  of  the  irork. 

q2 
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wants.  The  second  half  of  the  revenue  was  set  aside  for  eo* 
clesiastical  necessities,  and  was  divided  into  four  subdivisions. 
The  first  was  applied  to  the  charitable  relief  of  the  poor  of 
all  nations,  in  which,  as  Asser  relates,  Alfired  observes  the 
saying  of  Gregory  the  Qreat:  "  Give  neither  much  to  him 
who  needs  little,  nor  little  to  him  who  needs  much ;  deny 
not  him  who  needs  something,  nor  give  to  him  who  needs 
nothing^."  The  second  part  belonged  to  the  two  monasteries 
endowed  by  Alfred,  and  to  the  support  of  the  brethren  as- 
sembled in  them.  With  the  third  the  schools  were  supported, 
which  he  had  endowed  principally  for  the  use  and  advantage 
of  the  noble  youth  of  his  kingdom.  Finally,  the  fourth  sum 
was  devoted  to  all  the  neighbouring  cloisters  in  Wessex  and 
Mercia,  as  well  as  in  the  course  of  years  to  many  ecclesias« 
tical  establishments  in  Wales  and  Cornwall,  France,  Armorica, 
Northumbria,  and  even  in  Ireland,  by  which  he  assisted  the 
pious  servants  of  God  even  in  foreign  lands,  and  was  enabled 
to  stimulate  them  to  good  works.  Some  of  this  money  may 
also  have  been  given  to  the  church  of  Durham,  which  in  later 
days  ascribed  Alfred's  donations  to  St.  Cuthbert*. 

These  beautiful  examples  of  the  conscientiousness  and  gene 
rosity  of  the  king  enable  us,  in  conclusion,  to  cast  a  briel 
but  comprehensive  glance  on  all  the  virtues  and  excellent 
qualities  with  which  he  was  endowed. 

No  one  has  left  a  description  of  Alfred's  personal  appear- 
ance, such  as  wepossess  of  Charlemagne  from  Einhard*s  mas- 
terly sketch.  We  do  not  associate  the  idea  of  a  colossal 
figure  with  the  name  of  Alfred,  we  rather  picture  to  ourselves 
a  naturally  sturdy,  healthy  form,  whose  stamina,  early  weak- 
ened by  constantly-recurring  illness  and  continual  bodily  ex- 
ertion, was  finally  destroyed  before  he  attained  any  great 
age,  by  the  severe  suflbrings  from  which  he  was  exempt  only 
at  rare  intervals.  But  Alfred  endured  his  affliction  with  in- 
comparable fortitude,  considering  that  it  was  sent  from  God : 
his  combats  and  privations  on  the  battle-field,  the  efforts 
which  it  cost  him  to  animate  the  sluggish  nature  of  his  people, 
by  his  own  energy ;  the  manifold  intellectual  labours  which 
constantly  occupied  him ;  all  these  must  have  aided  him  in 

'  Asser,  p.  496.     "Neo  fwrviim  cui  multum,  ncc  mtiltuin  cui  parvamt  nec 
Dihil  rui  aliqiii'l,  ncc  tiliiiuiii  cui  iiiliL  '' 
*  Simcuii  Duiulm. :  IlUt.  l.»fj.  Aii;:!.  A6«i3;  E]usd.  Hl-^t.  Ecclcs.  il.  13. 
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forgetting  the  pain  which  seldom  left  him,  and  in  suppress- 
ing any  outward  expression  of  it  from  those  with  whom  he 
associated.  His  strong,  active,  and  elastic  spirit  continually 
gained  the  mastery  over  liis  frail  body.  The  character  of  hia 
mind  was  that  of  a  statesman  and  a  hero,  but  elevated  and, 
at  the  same  time,  tempered  by  a  longing  for  those  higher  and 
immortal  things  on  which  all  the  power  and  glory  of  this 
world  depend.  Unshaken  courage  was  the  steadfast  founda- 
tion of  his  whole  being ;  as  a  young  man,  he  early  manifested 
this  quality  on  the  battle-field  at  Aishdown.  Once  it  seemed 
as  though  it  were  about  to  fail,  when  the  young  king  looked 
forward  to  a  long  life,  with  his  country  in  the  hands  of  the 
enemy,  and  his  people  in  despair  ;  but  again  it  shone  forth, 
when  he  emerged,  strengthened  and  victorious,  from  the  purify- 
ing school  of  Athelney,  to  meet  the  future.  Many  valiant  men 
would  do  well  zealously  to  emulate  his  example. 

We  must,  for  many  reasons,  notice  another  feature  in 
Alfred's  mind,  scarcely  less  rich  in  results ;  he  had  a  decided 
inventive  talent,  with  which  he  was  not  only  enabled  to  aid 
his  bodily  necessities,  but  especially  to  apply  new  ideas  to  the 
improvement  of  all  kinds  of  artistic  ana  mechanical  work* 
The  quadrant  on  which  the  church  of  Athelney  is  raised— 
the  long  ships — the  directing  the  channel  of  a  river — his  time- 
candles — all  bear  witness  to  the  power  of  his  mind,  no  less 
than  the  battles  that  he  won.  It  seems  to  have  been  espe- 
cially easy  for  him  to  learn  anything  new,  and  to  turn  what 
he  learnt  to  practical  account.  When,  after  a  long  pause,  the 
Danes  again  engaged  him  in  a  contest,  Alfred  endeavoured  to 
meet  them  with  craft  and  subtlety  like  their  own,  and  actually 
succeeded  in  mastering  them  by  these  means.  The  man  and 
the  king  turned  his  attention  at  an  advanced  age  to  literature, 
and  accomplished  therein  what  no  prince  of  his  time,  and  of 
many  centuries  after  him,  could  have  even  attempted.  But 
industry  and  perseverance  formed  the  principal  features  of 
his  character,  and  they  were  the  most  powerful  aids  towards 
his  attainment  of  such  noble  results.  Riding  and  the  chase, 
which  he  so  passionately  followed  when  a  boy,  he  continued 
to  practise  through  the  whole  of  his  life,  in  order  to  strengthen 
his  frame,  regardless  of  bodily  suffering.  AVith  the  greatest 
asj*iduity  he  promoted  the  re-establishment  of  cities,  fortressea, 
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churches,  and  monasteries,  and  he  never  omitted  anything 
that  could  be  suggested  bj  his  own  genius  as  tending  to  the 
advancement  of  his  highest  aim,  that  of  the  education  of  hia 
people.  He  continually  drew  to  his  court,  by  gifts  and 
friendlv  invitations,  strangers  of  all  nations,  among  whom 
were  Franks,  Erieslanders,  Britons,  Scots,  Armoricans,  and 
even  Pagans^,  in  order  that  he  with  his  nobles  and  clergy 
miglit  benefit  by  their  acquaintance.  The  king,  in  consequence 
of  his  own  indomitable  energy,  perfected  the  learning  which 
he  80  eagerly  desired  in  his  youth  ;  and  it  redounded  to  his 
honour,  that  he  raised  himself  to  be  one  of  the  first  authors 
of  the  age,  and  contributed  greatly  to  the  instruction  and 
amusement  of  his  people,  in  works  which,  after  the  lapse  of 
many  centuries,  are  still  gratefully  acknowledged. 

The  piety  with  which  Alfred  submitted  to  the  requirements 
of  Christianity,  was  not  only  evinced  in  his  obedient  subjec- 
tion to  the  orthodox  Church  of  his  day,  but  it  was  an  innate 
principle  which  produced  and  nourished  in  his  heart  a  living 
faith  m  divine  things.  The  long  series  of  sufleriugs,  trials, 
and  privations,  which  extended  throughout  his  life,  had  more 
influence  in  creating  this  feeling  than  the  sight  of  Eome  or 
the  arrogant  pretensions  of  the  Pope.  Alfred  always  ranked 
Via  a  valiant  warrior  of  the  cross  against  heathenism,  which  his 
ancestors  had  long  since  renounced ;  he  protected  the  country 
from  the  repeated  attempts  that  were  made  for  its  renewal,  and 
endeavoured  by  conversion  to  reduce  the  conquered  foe  to  com- 
plete subjection.  With  sword  and  pen,  with  hand  and  heart, 
ne  fought  for  his  faith,  and  during  his  life  he  obtained  the 
victor's  reward.  In  the  exercise  of  his  spiritual  duties  he 
always  manifested  the  same  conscientiousness  which  charac- 
terised his  conduct  in  other  respects.  The  half  of  his  time, 
as  well  as  the  half  of  his  fortune,  was  dedicated  to  the  service 
of  God^.  Wherever  he  was,  it  was  his  daily  wont,  not  only 
for  the  sake  of  being  an  example  to  others,  but  from  the  deep 
inward  necessity  he  felt  for  spiritual  things  and  for  the  so- 
lemn ceremonies  of  religion,  to  hear  the  Psalms  and  appointed 
Lessons  read,  and  he  often  went  at  midnight  to  the  chiurch 
to  humble  himself  in  quiet  prayer,  far  from  all  disturbing  in* 

I  i^ner,  p^  486.  *  Ailter,  p.  49^ 
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fluences^.  As  a  dispenser  of  alms,  he  treated  with  equal  libe- 
rality the  poor  and  needy  of  his  own  land  and  those  of  foreign 
churches  and  monasteries ;  they  were  all  benefited  by  his 
gifts  till  long  after  the  period  of  his  death.  In  a  true  Chris- 
tian spirit  he  was  accustomed  to  say  to  his  most  intimate 
friends,  and  to  confess  with  self-abasement  to  his  Creator, 
that  he  had  not  striven  to  partake  of  the  divine  wisdom,  nor 
employed  the  means  of  attaining  it^.  Pride  and  haughtiness 
were  strangers  to  him.  The  consciousness  of  his  own  weak- 
ness told  him  that  he  was  not  in  a  situation  to  perform  that 
which  he  ought.  Eminent  by  this  piety  over  his  whole  na- 
tion, he  was  as  far  removed  as  any  oi  his  contemporaries  from 
becoming* a  religious  enthusiast,  who  would  bow  willingly  be- 
fore a  haughty  priesthood,  and  would  neglect  the  safety  of  his 
temporal  kingdom  and  of  his  subjects  for  the  exercise  of  his 
holy  duties.  He  knew  well  what  his  country  had  suffered 
from  his  father* s  all-engrossing  submission  to  ecclesiastical 
influence.  It  is  impossible  to  draw  a  parallel  between  Alfred 
and  his  descendant,  Edward  the  Confessor.  Edward  gave 
away  his  kingdom,  and  was  canonized ;  Alfred  protected  it 
with  his  sword  and  firm  faith  in  God,  and  the  Eomish 
Church  gave  him  no  thanks  for  it ;  but  he  lived  with  his  deeds 
in  the  hearts  of  his  people,  and  became  the  hero  of  their 
poetry. 

There  was  no  subject  of  discord  with  the  supreme  head  of 
the  Church  during  Alfred's  time  ;  he  rather  cemented  a  bond 
of  friendship  with  one  Pope,  and  did  not  abolish  the  tribute 
to  Eome  which  Ethel wulf  had  established.  It  was  his  stead- 
fast conviction  that  Eome  ought  to  be  the  central  point  of 
the  Church,  and  that  all  regulations  in  matters  of  faitn  ought 
to  proceed  from  thence  ;  for  he,  as  well  as  his  contemporaries, 
swore  unquestioning  allegiance  to  the  errors  and  abuses  which 
then  were  rife,  without  surmising  that  Christianity  in  its 
early  days  had  been  a  very  different  and  a  purer  thing.  But 
the  comparatively  independent  position  oi  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Church  became  established  during  his  reign ;  its  first  digni- 
taries were  native-bom  Saxons. 

»  Asser,  p.  486. 

<  Eo  quod  Dens  omnipotens  emn  ezpertem  dirhuB  sapientis  et  liberaliom  artiaB 
IfeoiMet.    AsBer,  pi  466 
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But,  on  the  other  hand,  Alfined  did  not  avoid  bringing 
foreign  clergy  into  the  country,  and  he  especially  set  them 
at  the  head  of  the  new  ecclesiastical  establishments.  The 
language  of  the  country  continued  to  be  employed  in  the 
services  of  the  Church ;  the  king  indeed  enforced  the  study 
of  Latin,  but  he  strenuously  endeavoured  to  supply  all  classes 
of  his  people  with  a  translation  of  the  Bible  m  the  Saxon 
tongue.  The  time  occupied  in  the  general  affairs  of  his 
people,  and  the  great  distance  of  England  from  Eome,  pre- 
vented him  from  strictly  following  its  dictation  in  matters  of 
doctrine.  The  Decalogue  in  the  beginning  of  his  code  of  laws 
affords  a  particular  instance  of  this :  Alfred  omits  the  Second 
Commandment  in  accordance  with  the  decree  of  the  Council 
of  Nice,  but  he  supplies  it  in  the  tenth  place  by  the  very  un- 
Soman  but  Mosaic  commandment  concerning  image- worship^. 
We  have  documentary  evidence  that  John  of  Ireland,  a  clear- 
seeing  philosopher  for  the  dark  age  in  which  he  lived,  re- 
ceived from  Alfred  a  hospitable  reception ;  and  it  was,  in  fact, 
worthy  of  the  high-hearted  king  to  protect  a  man  who, 
because  he  entertained  a  different  opinion  on  transubstantia- 
tion  and  i)rede8tination,  underwent  most  bitter  persecution 
from  Eome^.  Alfred's  independent  spirit  could  not  submit 
itself  unreservedly  to  those  Donds  by  which  all  free  exercise 
of  opinion  was  fettered,  and  even  this  instance  of  it  was  not 
allowed  to  go  unpunished  by  Rome.  In  spite  of  his  predilec- 
tion for  the  Church,  Alfred  felt  and  thought  more  as  a  Ger- 
man than  a  Eoman  Catholic,  and  in  his  character  we  see  the 
first  germs  of  the  independence  of  Protestantism. 

He  imbued  all  his  worldly  enjoyments  with  the  same  inde- 
pendent spirit.  Providence  had  sent  him  upon  earth  at  a 
time  when  the  nature  of  the  kingdom  was  undergoing  a 
decided  cliange.  The  bias  of  all  the  Teutonic  races  towards 
democracy  was  disappearing,  but  in  England  it  was  less  on 
the  decline  than  on  the  Continent.  The  transition  to 
feudalism  took  place  very  slowly,  and  was  the  result  of 
regular  causes,  as  all  political  changes  have  been  in  this 
remarkable  island.     It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Alfred's 

>  Lingardf  Historj  and  Antiquities  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chnrch,  ii.  468, 
<  Bickntll,  Life  of  Alfred  the  Great,  p.  290,  294,  whare  mncb  that  It  conectif 
mingled  with  many  erron. 
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reigu  was  one  step  towards  this  development.  We  have 
compared  Egbert  to  Charlemagne,  but  among  the  Franks 
the  disturbances  and  alterations  onlj  began  to  make  rapid 
progress  with  the  decline  of  the  Carlovingian  race,  whilst 
Alfred  still  continued  to  preserve  the  German  nation  in  all 
its  purity  during  this  century,  so  that  it  was  only  by  degrees 
that  it  was  disturbed  by  the  influence  of  a  new  and  powerful 
system. 

We  perceive  in  Alfred  a  prince  of  an  entirely  different 
nature  from  the  military  chiefs  of  the  little  Grerman  states ; 
the  nucleus  of  a  court  began  to  show  itself  around  him  ;  the 
formerly  independent  nobility,  who  were  only  inferior  in  rank 
to  the  King,  began  to  render  service,  and  to  renounce  their 
hereditary  power ;  the  royal  person  now  stood  like  a  tower, 
high  above  all  the  surrounding  buildings.  An  arbitrary  long- 
ing after  something  new  never  actuated  Alfred.  It  is  re- 
markable to  consider  the  prudence  by  which  he  was  guided 
in  the  construction  of  his  legal  code.  A  genuine  conservative 
feeling  moved  him  to  preserve  all  those  ancient  customs 
which  still  remained  in  efficient  operation  ;  that  circumspec- 
tion in  carrying  out  measures  of  reform,  which  the  great 
statesmen  of  England  display  in  our  day,  was  also  cha- 
racteristic of  Alfred  whenever  he  resolved  to  abolish  any- 
thing old,  and  replace  it  by  a  new  arrangement  in  accordance 
with  his  own  rehgious  views,  and  in  harmony  with  the  spirit 
of  Christianity.  His  efforts  for  the  diffusion  of  the  latter 
were  at  least  as  great  as  his  evident  desire  to  attain  high 
temporal  authorify  as  a  Christian  monarch. 

He  never  disturbed  the  original  political  foundations  of  his 
nation.  When  all  lay  in  ruins,  he  laboured  unweariedly  to 
re-establish,  as  far  as  possible,  the  former  state  of  things. 
The  roots  of  all  the  evils  of  the  Saxon  and  Low  German 
national  character,  sluggishness  and  indolence,  he  distin- 
guished, with  his  keen  glance,  above  all  other  failings,  and 
endeavoured  to  combat  them  in  every  possible  manner ;  now 
by  kind  teaching  and  exhortation—now,  when  his  patience 
became  exhausted  by  repeated  disobedience,  by  well-meant 
punishment.  His  active  mind  was  needed  to  set  in  motion 
the  slumbering  strength  of  his  people,  and  to  see  justice 
done  to  its  real  value,  as  well  as  to  drive  out  stubborn  pre* 
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^udices^  When  the  aged  were  not  willmg  to  receive  in- 
struction, and  especially  when  they  retarded  the  execution 
of  justice,  he  shamed  them  by  the  industry  of  youth,  in 
which  he  knew  how  to  sow  the  seeds  of  knowledge  and  a 
better  comprehension  of  the  right.  By  his  own  example 
alone  was  he  able  to  induce  the  people  to  apply  themselves 
to  the  strengthening  and  defence  oi  the  country.  He  car- 
ried his  point,  and  Saxons  of  aU  ranks  rejoiced  in  the  re- 
conquered freedom  which  Alired  had  given  them,  a  freedom 
whose  nature  was  more  secure  than  before,  and  the  nume- 
rous class  of  serfs,  who  until  then  had  been  treated  as  living 
property,  received  the  invaluable  gift  of  liberty  of  choice  in 
theu*  masters ;  and,  in  common  with  their  noble  and  free 
countrymen,  held  the  memory  of  their  king  in  grateful  re- 
membrance long  after  his  death. 

So  stands  the  image  of  Alfred,  shining  brightly  in  the 
book  of  the  world's  history,  never  defaced  by  malice  or  igno- 
rance, nor  dimmed  by  his  own  errors.  These  he  necessarily 
possessed,  but  they  have  been  entirely  forgotten  in  the  blaze 
of  his  virtues,  over  which  the  lapse  of  centuries  has  cast  no 
cloud.  Severe  trial  and  purifying  cleansed  him  like  a  nobU^ 
metal  from  all  dross.  Praise  can  never  degenerate  into  flat- 
tery in  the  case  of  a  great  man  whose  strong  sense  of  duty 
and  exalted  principles  of  morality  have  led  him  to  employ 
bis  time  in  a  truly  noble  manner.  No  king  nor  hero  of  an- 
tiquity or  modern  times  can  be  compared  with  Alfred  for 
80  many  distinguished  qualities,  and  each  so  excellent. 
Princes  more  renowned  for  power  and  glory,  and  reigning 
over  greater  nations,  have  always  had  some  defect  in  their 
moral  character,  which  forcibly  contrasts  with  our  high  esti- 
mation of  their  mental  qualities ;  and  although  by  the  si  do 
of  Alfred,  ruling  in '  his  narrow  Wessex,  their  forms  appear 
to  tower  high  amongst  the  stars,  yet  his  figure,  in  its  smaller 
proportions,  remains  one  of  the  most  perfect  ever  held  up 
Dy  the  hand  of  Grod  as  a  mirror  to  the  world  and  its  rulers. 

As  such  a  noble  example  he  has  lived  in  the  memory  of  a 

>  Asser,  p.  492 :  lieniter  dooendo,  adokndo,  hortando,  imperando,  ad  oltimaiL 
mobedient4>8  po^^t  longam  paientiam  acrios  castigaodo,  Tol^arem  stultitiaiD  el 
pprtinapLim  omni  modo  obomioupdo, 
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thouBand  years,  and  during  that  period  the  peo^-le  w1ioii\ 
he  governed  have  spread  over  the  earth,  making  homes  for 
themselves,  and  establishing  freedom  and  independence  of 
thought  and  deed  to  its  most  remote  bounds.  That  tree, 
which  now  casts  its  shadow  far  and  wide  over  the  world,  when 
menaced  with  destruction  in  its  bud,  was  carefully  guarded 
by  Alfred ;  but  at  the  time  when  it  was  ready  to  burst  forth 
into  a  plant,  he  was  forced  to  leave  it  to  the  influence  of  time. 
Many  great  men  have  occupied  themselves  with  the  care  of 
this  tree,  and  each,  in  his  own  way,  has  advanced  its  growth. 
William  the  Conqueror,  with  his  iron  hand,  bent  the  tender 
branches  to  his  will ;  Henry  the  Second  ruled  the  Saxons 
with  true  Koman  pride  ;  but  in  Magna  Charta  the  old  Ger- 
man natiu*e  became  roused,  and  worked  powerfully  even 
aiuongst  the  barons.  It  became  free  unoer  Edward  tlie 
Third,  that  prince  so  ambitious  of  conquest ;  the  old  lan- 
guage and  the  old  law,  the  one  somewhat  altered,  the  other 
much  softened,  opened  the  path  to  a  new  era.  The  nation 
stood  like  an  oak  in  the  full  strength  of  its  leafy  maturity, 
and  to  this  strength  the  Eeformation  is  indebted  for  its 
accomplishment.  Elizabeth,  the  greatest  woman  who  ever 
sat  on  a  throne,  occupied  a  centnd  position  in  a  golden  age 
of  power  and  literature.  Then  came  the  Stuarts,  who,  witli 
their  despotic  ideas,  outraged  the  deeply-rooted  Saxon  indi- 
viduality of  the  English,  and  by  their  own  fall  contributed 
to  the  siurer  development  of  that  freedom  which  was  founded 
so  long  before.  The  stem  Cromwell  and  the  astute  William 
the  Third  aided  in  preparing  for  the  now-advanced  nation 
that  path  in  which  it  has  ever  since  moved.  The  Anglo- 
Saxon  race  has  already  attained  maturity  in  the  New  World, 
and,  founded  on  these  pillars,  it  will  triumph  in  all  places 
and  in  every  age.  Alfred's  name  will  always  be  placed  amongst 
those  of  the  great  spirits  of  this  earth  ;  and  so  long  as  men 
regard  their  past  history  with  reverence,  they  will  not  ven- 
ture  to  bring  forward  any  other  in  comparison  with  him 
who  saved  the  West  Saxon  race  from  complete  destruction, 
and  in  whose  heart  the  virtues  dwelt  in  such  harmonious 
concord. 
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Vcrberie. 


•  •• 

•  •• 


•  ■• 
••• 

•  •• 

•  ■• 

••• 
*«• 

•  •■ 
••• 

•  •• 


Bom 


••• 


King  Egbert  died. 

King  Ethelwuir. 

King  Bthelwidf. 

King  Ethelwuir. 

King  Ethelwuir. 

Alfred  bom. 

Battle  near  Ockley. 

Burhred  or  Merda  marries  Etheb 

witha. 
Alf^^'g  first  journey  to  Rome. 
King  Ethelwuir. 
Ethelwuir  and  Alfk^  at  Rome. 
Ethelwuir  is  affianced  to  Judith. 
Biarriaii;e  with  JucUth. 
King  Ethel wiar  dies. 
King  Ethelbald  dies. 
Judith  returns  to  France. 
AlfW^d  learns  to  read. 
8withun.  Bishop  or  Winchester,  dies 
King  Ethelbert  dies. 
Arrival  or  Hingwar  and  Hubba. 
Ealhstan,  Bishop  or  Sherborne,  dies 
Battle  at  York. 
Alfred  marries  Elswitha. 
Condict  at  Nottingham. 
Battle  near  Kesteven. 
KingEdmund  or  East  Anglia  dies. 
The  Xianes  take  Reading. 
Flight  at  Englafeld. 
Battle  at  Reading. 
Battle  near  Ashdune. 
Battle  near  Basing. 
Assembly  at  Swineburgh. 
Battle  at  Merton. 
King  Ethelred  dies. 
Battle  at  Wilton. 
Comract  or  the  Danes  with  Burhred 

orMercia. 
WerfHth,  Bishop  of  Worcester. 
Fall  or  the  kingdom  of  Mercia. 
King  Burhred  dies. 
Division  or  the  Danish  anny. 
A  small  sea-fight  in  the  ChanneL 
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876 
877 

878 

••• 


•  •• 

•  •ft 


Datb. 


Aoipist. 


•  •• 

•  •• 


879 

•  •  • 

882 
883 
884 
885 

•  •• 

•  •• 

886 
887 
888 
890    ! 

«  •  • 

891 
898 
894 


BaBter(Mar.23} 
May  5-12. 

•  •  • 

14  days  later. 

July. 
12  days  later. 


Locality. 


Summer. 

•  •  • 

NoTember  11. 


September  1. 
Easter  cifar.  81). 

•  •• 

August  M. 


895 
896 

897 

893 

899 
901 


•  •• 

■  •• 

•  •• 

•  •■ 

•  •• 

•  •■ 


Summer. 


October  28. 


•  •■ 


Athelney. 


Deue. 

•  •  • 

•  • 

Leouaford. 


Padua. 


•  •• 


York. 


•  •• 

•  •• 


Windiester. 
Wulflunere. 

Oelchyth. 


E7SVT8. 


I 


The  Banes  take  Wareham. 

The  Danes  march  towards  Exeter. 

Sea-flffht. 

The  Imnes  leave  Exeter. 

They  take  Chippenham. 

Blockade   of   Kynwith  Castle,   in 

Devonshire. 
AlfttMl  in  Somerset. 
Intrenchment  there. 
Sally  to  Brixtou. 
Battle  at  Edinrton. 
Chippenham  taken. 
Treaty  of  Wedmore. 
Guthorm-Athelntan  leaves  Wedmore- 
Retreat  of  the  Danes. 
Hasting  in  Fulham. 
Denewulf,  Bishop  of  Winchester. 
Sea-fight. 

Embassy  to  Rome  and  the  East. 
Asser  arrives  at  Alfred's  court. 
The  Danes  land  near  Rochester. 
Sea-flght  at  the  mouth  of  the  Stour. 
Alfred  oonunences  his  intellectual 

pursuits. 
London  rebuilt,  and   confided    to 

Ethelred. 
Ethelhelm  »ient  on  an  embassy  to 

Rome. 
Beocca  sent  to  Rome. 
Queen  Ethelswitha  dies. 
Beomhelm  sent  ambassador  to  Rome. 
King  Outhorm-Athelstan  dies. 
Battle  near  Louvaine,  on  the  Dyle. 
The  Danes  land  in  Kent. 
The  Danes  go  into  Berkshire. 
Battle  at  Famham. 
Outhred  of  Northumbria  dies. 
Danes  in  Devonshire. 
Storming  of  the  fortress  of  Bamfleet. 
Hasting  oesieged  at  Buttington. 
Passes  the  winter  near  Chester,  and 

in  Wales. 
Devastations  in  Wales. 
Return  to  Essex. 
Fortifications  on  the  Lea. 
The  Danes  march  to  Bridgenorth. 
Witenagemot  at  Gloucester. 
Dispersion  of  the  Danes. 
Sea-fiffht  on  the  coast  of  Dcvonshiro 
AlfireoTon  the  coast. 
Alfred    meets   Ethelred    and    Uf 

bishops. 
The  same. 
King  Alfred  dies. 
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or 
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OF 

THE  HISTORY  OF  PAULUS  OROSIUS. 


BOOK  I. 

I. 

OuB  forefathers  divided  all  the  orb  of  this  earth,  saith 
Orosius,  which  is  encircled  by  the  ocean  that  is  called  Oarsecg^ 
into  three,  and  named  those  three  parts  Asia,  and  Europe,  and 
Africa,  though  some  men  have  said  that  there  were  only  two 
parts ;  Asia,  and  the  other  Europe.  Asia  is  bounded  to  the 
southward,  northward,  and  eastward,  by  the  ocean,  and  thuB 
comprises  half  of  all  this  earth  from  the  eastern  part.  Then 
in  the  north  part,  that  is  of  Asia,  and  on  the  right  side,  Europe 
and  Asia  jom  together  in  the  river  Tanais ;  and  then  from 
this  same  river  Tanais,  south  along  the  Mediterranean,  and 
west  of  Alexandria,  ABia  and  Africa  join  together^. 

Europe  begins,  as  I  said  before,  from  the  river  Tanais, 
which  takes  its  source  from  the  northern  parts  of  the  Eiphsean 
mountains,  which  are  near  the  ocean  that  is  called  t)ie  Sarma- 
tian ;  and  the  river  Tanais  thence  runs  directly  south,  on  the 
west  side  of  Alexander's  temples',  to  the  nation  of  the  Eho- 
covasci.  It  forms  the  fen  which  is  called  MjBotis,  and  thence 
forth  with  a  great  flood,  near  the  city  called  Theodosia,  flows 
to  the  eastward  into  the  sea  called  the  Euxine,  and  then 
with  a  long  narrowness  south  Jrom  thence  passes  east  of 
Constantinople,  the  Greek  city,  and  thence  out  into  the 
Mediterranean.  The  boundary  of  the  south-west  end  of 
Europe  is  in  Spain  westward  at  the  ocean,  and  especially  at 
the  island  called  Cadiz,  where  the  Mediterranean  flows  from 
the  ocean  where  Hercules's  pillars  stand.  In  this  same  Me« 
diterranean,  to  the  westward)  is  Scotland. 
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UR6  Jlbpan  ealne  €yfne  ymbhp^pp:  ^yfcf  mibbanjeajibep. 
^€  Opopuj'.  jpa fpa Oceanuf  ymblijetS  ucan.  pone  man  ^afifejci 
hacaS.  on  €peo  tobaelbon.  j  hu  hy  fa  fjiy  baelaj-  on  t$jieo 
conembon.  2^pam.  j  Cupopam.  "]  Sfjrpicam.  feali  fe  pinie 
men  paebon  )>set  )>sep  naspon  butan  rj^e^en  b»laf.  'Kym.  J  }>a;c 
o6ep  6upopa ; .  Sjia  if  bepanjen  mib  Oceanuf  faem  japf ec^e 
be  pi^an.  j  nop^an.  j  eap::an.  j  fpa  ealne  fypne  mibbanjeajib 
fpam  9sem  eap:  bsele  healpne  behsepS  [  •  Donne  on  d»m  noptS 
basle.  )>a&c  if  2Sfia.  on  )>a  fpi^pan  healpe.  m  Danai  faepe  ie. 
fap  Sf la  J  €upope  cojaebepe  Lcja^.  ■]  fonne  of  f sepe  ilcan  le 
Danai.  fuB  jlanj  f^enbel  f»f .  j  fonne  pi^  pepcan  ^exanbpia 
faejie  bypij.  Spa  j  Sf ppica  cojsebepe  licja^ ;  • 

€upope  hio  onpni$.  ]*pa  ic  aep  cpseS.  op  Danai  fsepe  le.  810 
If  ypnenbe  op  nop^  ba&le  op  Rippmj  )>8Bm  beop^um.  fa  pubon 
neah  f aem  japfec^e  fe  mon  hace$  Sajimonbifc.  3  po  ea  Dana. 
jrpntJ  fanon  pitSpihce.  on  pefc  healpe  TQexanbpep  hepja.  on  m 
Kochouaf CO  fSsepe  9eobe :  •  Pio  pypc^  f a&c  psenn.  fe  man  bacetS 
ODeocebifc.  ^  fonne  popt$  mib  micle  plobe  neah  f aepe  bypij  fe 
man  haceb  Theobopa.  pit$  eaftan  ut  on  fa  f8&  jdopeS  f e  man 
ha&c  6uxmuf .  j  f onne  mib  lan^e  neaponeffe  fut$  fanon  be 
eafcan  Eonfrancmopolim  £l}ieca  bypij  bjeS.  *]  f onne  popS  fanon 
uc  on  f^enbel  f ae : .  8e  pefc-pi^  enbe  Gupope  lanb-jemypce 
if  m  Ifpania  pepcepeapbum  aec  f aem  ^apfecje.  "]  maep:  aec  f aem 
•jlanbe  fze  Eat$ef  hacce.  f aep  fcyr  fe  penbel  fa&  up  op  faem 
japfecje  f aep  6pcolef  pyla  ftanba^  *•  On  faem  ilcan  penbel 
f »  on  hype  pefc  enbe  if  Scoclanb  ;• 
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Appjiica "}  TCfia  hypa  lanb-^emyjico  on^innatS  op  iSlexanbpia 
S^ypca  bypi^.  '^  hp  ]>8ec  lanb-jem»pe  pit$  |>anon  opeji  Niluf 
fa  ea.  ;]  ppa  opep  ^hiopica  peptenne  66  fone  pi8  jajipecj. 
"3  |>»pe  ^pppica  nop^-pepc  jems&pe  ip  sec  )i»m  ilcan  penb^  p». 
Jre  op  faem  jappecje  pcyt  faep  ^jicolep  pj^la  pcanbatS.  ;]  hype 
pihc  pepc  enbe  ip  sec  ^»m  beop^e  )>e  man  %hlanp  nemneS. 
~  8&C  ]>»m  i^anbe  pe  man  hsec  Fopcunacup  *• 

Scopclice  ic  h»bbe  nu  ^eps&b  ymbe  ^  }>p^  b»lap  eallep 
fyxey  mibban^eapbep.  ac  ic  pille  nu.  ppa  ic  »p  ^ehec.  J^ajia 
}>peopa  lanb-pica  ^em»pe  peccan.  bu  by  mib  hJTia  paecpum 
cobcjaC*.. 

Apa  on^ean  }>»m  mibbele  on  ]>»m  eapc  enbe.  ]>8Bp  licjeS  pe 
muiSa  uc  on  }>one  ^appe^c  ]>8epe  ea  ]>e  man  baceS  Iianbip.  ]>one 
jappejc  mon  bsec  Inbipc.  be  puSan  )i8em  mut$an.  pit$  ))one 
jappejc  ip  pe  pope  ]>e  mon  haec  Ealijapbamana :  •  Be  putSan- 
eapcan  ]>am  popce.  ip  paec  i^^lanb  Deppobane.  "^  ]>onne  be 
nopiSan  paem  Ixanbip  pe  muSa.  }>»p  |>sep  Eaucapup  pe  beopb 
enbat5.  neb  ]>8era  ^appecje.  ]>»p  ip  pe  pope  8amepa.  be  nopban 
}>aem  popce  ip  pe  mut$a  f^aepe  le  ]>e  man  nemnetS  Occopojoppe. 
fone  jappejc  man  h«c  Sepicup;. 

Daec  pmc  Inbea  ^ems&po.  J>«p  fa&p  Eaucapup  pe  beopb  ip 
be  nopt$an.  -}  Inbup  peo  ea  be  pepran.  •]  peo  Reabe  psa  be  pu^an. 
1  r®  2*Pr®SC  be  eaptan  :•  On  Inbea  lanbe  ip  peopep  '^  peopepcij 
6eoba.  bucan  }>»m  i^lanbe  Tappabane.  ]>8ec  b»p8  on  bim  tyn 
b jTiij.  bucan  ot$pum  mane^;\mi  jepecenura  i^anbum ; .  Op  ]>»pe 
ea  Inbup.  ^  be  pepcan  eallum  ]>»m  lanbe  ht$.  berpux  |>»pe  ea 
Inbup.  ^  f a&pe  fe  be  pepcan  hjTie  ip  Tijpip  hacce.  fa  |JopaS 
buca  pu^  on  fone  Reaban  p».  ^  becpeoh  fa&m  cpam  ean  pynbon 
|wip  lanb  Opacappia.  ^  Papchia.  -}  Xj-ilia.  ^  Pappil5a.  ^  Cbebia. 
feah  fe  jeppica  ope  nemnan  ealle  fa  lanb  OCebia.  ot5Ce  Spppia. 
•^  fa  lanb  pmbon  ppJtJ®  beophce\  ^  f «p  pynb  ppj-^e  pceappe 
P®2*r  ^  P^anije ;.  Dapa  lanba  nop^  jema&po  pynbon  8&c  f  «m 
beopjum  Eaucapup.  -^  on  px6  healpe  peo  Reabe  p».  ^  on  faem 
lanbe  pynbon  cpa  myccle  ea.  Ifappep  ^  Spbip.  on  faem  lanbe 
ip  cpa  ;]  cpencij  f  eoSa.  nu  haec  bic  man  eall  Papchia ;  •  Donne 
pepc  ppam  Tijpip  f aspe  ea  o6  6uphpace  fa  ea.  f onne  becpeox 
faem  ean  pynbon  faplanb  Babylonia.  '^  Ealbea.^  GOepopocamia  I  • 
Human  f  a&m  lanbum  pynbon  eahca  ^  cpencij  f  eoba  I  •  Pypa 
nopC  ^ema&po  pynbon  a&c  f  a&m  beop^um  Taupo  ^  Eaucapo. "] 
hypa  pu5  jema&po  LcjatS  co  fam  Reaban  pae>    ^blan3  fasf 
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Of  Africa  and  Asia  the  land-boundaries  begin  from  Aicx- 
andiia,  a  city  of  Egypt,  and  that  boundary  lies  south  from 
thence  over  the  river  Nile,  and  then  over  the  Ethiopian 
desert,  as  far  as  the  Southern  Ocean.  And  the  north- 
western boundary  of  Africa  is  at  the  ^ame  Mediterranean  sea, 
which  flows  from  the  ocean  where  Hereules*s  pillars  stand ; 
and  its  right  western  boundary  is  at  the  mountain  called 
Atlas,  and  at  the  island  called  the  Fortunate. 

Now  I  have  shortly  spoken  of  the  three  parts  of  all  this 
earth;  and  I  will  now,  as  I  before  promised,  tell  of  the 
boundaries  of  those  three  regions,  how  with  their  waters  they 
lie  to  each  other. 

Towards  the  middle  of  Asia,  in  the  eastern  part,  lies  the 
mouth  of  the  river  called  G-anges,  out  in  the  ocean.  This  ocean 
IS  called  the  Indian.  To  the  southward  of  that  mouth,  on  the 
ocean  is  the  port  called  Caligardamana.  To  the  south-east  of 
that  port  is  the  island  Taprobane ;  and  then  to  the  north  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Ganges,  where  mount  Caucasus  ends,  near 
to  the  ocean,  is  the  port  of  Samara ;  to  the  north  of  that  port 
is  the  mouth  of  tlie  river  called  Octorogorra.  That  ocean  is 
named  Sericus. 

These  are  the  boundaries  of  India :  there  mount  Caucasus 
is  to  the  nofth,  the  river  Indus  to  the  west,  and  the  Eed  Sea 
to  the  south,  and  the  ocean  to  the  east.  In  the  land  of  India 
are  four-and-fortv  nations,  besides  the  island  of  Taprobane, 
which  has  ten  cities  in  it,  besides  many  other  inhabited  islands. 
From  the  river  Indus,  which  lies  to  the  west  of  all  that 
country,  betwixt  the  river  Indus,  and  the  river  to  the  west  of 
it,  called  the  Tigris,  both  which  flow  south  into  the  Eed  Sea, 
are  the  countries  of  Aracosia,  Farthia,  Assyria,  Fersia,  and 
Media,  though  writings  often  name  all  these  lands  Media  or 
Assyria ;  and  these  lands  are  very  mountainous^,  and  there 
are  very  sharp  and  stony  ways.  The  northern  boundaries  of 
those  lands  are  at  the  mounts  Caucasus,  and  on  the  south  side 
the  Eed  Sea ;  and  in  that  country  are  two  great  rivers,  the 
Hydaspes  and  the  Arbis ;  in  that  land  are  two-and-twenty 
nations ;  now  it  is  all  called  Farthia.  Then  west  from  the  river 
Tigris  to  the  river  Euphrates,  and  between  those  rivers,  are 
the  countries  of  Babylonia,  and  Chaldsea,  and  Mesopotamia. 
Within  those  countries  are  eight-and-twenty  nations.  Their 
north  boundaries  are  the  mounts  Taurus  and  Caucasus,  and 
their  south  boundaries  lie  on  the  Bed  Sea.    Along  the  Eed 
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Reahan  f»f .  ]>»f  b»lef  ]>e  {'s&p  noptS  fcjt;.  lit$  -^  lanb  ifpabia. 
3  Saben  ^  Cubomane.  opep  ]>»pe  ea  6uphpat;e.  pejr  o5  )K>ne 
penbel  f».  ;]  nopt$  p^P^^^  ^^  ^^  beop^af  ]>e  man  Taupif 
h»c.  66  |>»c  lanb  )>e  man  haec  ^pmenie.  3  ep:  pi's  05  ^;ypce 
maneja  ]yeoba  fynbon  Jiaef  lanbep.  )»»c  if  Coma^ena.  3  Yenicia. 
"3  Damapcena. ;]  Coelle.  '^  GOoab. ;]  ^mmon.  ^  Ibumei.  3  lubea. 
"j  Palepcma.  '^  Sappacene.  '^  ]>eah  hic  mon  baec  eall  8ypia*> 
Donne  be  nop^an  8ypia  pynbon  )>a  beop^ap  ]>e  man  Taupup 
b»c.  ^  be  nopSan  )>»m  beoppim  pynbon  |>a  lanb  Eappabocia 
"j  ^pmenie.  3  bio  2(pmenie  ip  be  eapcan  Eappabocia. ;]  be  pepran 
Eappabocia  ip  ]>sec  lanb  ]>e  man  haec  peo  Laeppe  T^pa.  ^  be 
noptlan  Eappabocia  ip  ]>sec  ^epylbe.  ]>e  man  hsec  Temepepap. 
]>onne  becpux  Eappabocia.  ^  paepe  L»ppan  2^piam  ip  ])sec  lanb 
Eibcia.  ^  Ippaupio  :• 

8eo  ^pa  on  aelce  bealpe  hio  ip  bepanjen  mib  pealrum  paerepe 
bucon  on  eapc  healpe.  on  nop5  healpe  ip  peo  pae  Guxmup.  -}  on 
pept  healpe  peo  pa&  fe  man  haet  Ppoponcip.  ;]  €llepponcup.  •] 
penbel  pae  be  pu5an  .* .  On  ]>8epe  ylcan  ^pam  ip  pe  hyhpca  beoph 
Olympupl- 

8eo  ^;Jptup.  )>e  up  neap  ip.  be  nojitSan  hype  ip  fa&c  lanb 
Palepnne.  '^  be  eaptan  h;^e  8appacene  )>a&c  lanb.  *]  be  pepran 
h;^e  Liibia  )>8&c  lanb.  •}  be  pu5an  hype  pe-  beoph  ]>e  Qimax 
mon  hatre:*  Nilup  peo  ea  hype  a&pylme  ip  neah  |>aem  chpe 
}>8&pe  Reaban  pa&.  {^eah  pume  men  pec^an  ^»z  hype  a&pylme 
p^  on  pept  enbe  2(pppica.  neah  ]>aem  beop^e  ^chlanp.  ^ 
]>onne  pulpa^e  f»Y  pe  eapc  JT^nenbe  on  )ia&c  panb.  ^  |>a&p  py 
epc  plopenbe  up  op  faem  panbe.  ■;)  fa&p  pypctS  mycelne 
pa&.  "2  )»a&p  heo  a&pept  uppylS.  hjr  haca5  |>a  men  Nuchul.  ^ 
pume  men  Dapa.  ^  |>onne  op  l^aem  pae  )>a&p  hio  up  op  ]>a&m 
panbe  cjmtS.  heo  ip  eapc  ^menbe  ppam  eapc  ba&le  ))uph 
Gchiopica  pepcenne.  3  ]>»p  man  ha&c  |>a  ea  Ion  o5  done 
eapc  ba&l.  ;]  |>a&p  ]>onne  p^ptS  co  miclum  pa&.  "^  )>aep  |>onne 
bepindS  ^pc  m  on  ]>a  eopSan.  /^  ]H)nne  epc  nop5  ]>anon  upp- 
apppinc5  neah  fxm  chpe  pi5  |>one  Reaban  pa&  pe  ic  aep  bepojian 
paebe.  |>onne  op  |>a&m  a&p^lme  man  ha&c  ]>a&c  paecep  Nilup  |>a 
ea.  "3  ]K>nne  pop5  pepc  pnnon  ;^nenbe.  heo  colitS  on  cpa  ym^ 
an  i^lanb  )>e  man  haec  CDepeon.  "^  )>anon  nop5  bujenbe.  uc  on 
|K)ne  penbel  pae.  fonne  on  fa&m  pincpijum  cibum  py|it5  pe 
mu5a  popbpipen  popan  cnam  )>aem  nopSepnum  pinbum.  fmc 
peo  ea  bi5  plopenbe  t)pep  eall  C^^ca  lanb.  ~]  hio  ^ebeS  mit> 
ymm  plobe  ppi5e  ]>icce  eoptS-jraepcmap  on  G^Jrpca  lanbe;*     810 
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Sea,  at  the  part  that  mns  north,  lies  the  land  of  Arabia, 
Sub»a,  and  Eudsmon.  Beyond  the  river  Euphrates,  west- 
ward as  far  as  the  Mediterranean,  and  northward  almost 
as  far  as  the  mountains  called  Taurus,  as  fiur  as  the  land 
called  Armenia,  and  again  south  as  far  as  Egypt,  are  many 
peoples  of  that  land,  namely,  Commagena,  and  Phoenicia,  and 
Damascus,  and  Coelle,  and  Moab,  and  Ammon,  and  Idumsea, 
and  Jud»a,  and  Palestine,  and  Saracene,  though  it  is  all 
called  Syria.  Then  to  the  north  of  Syria  are  the  mountains 
called  Taurus,  and  to  the  north  of  those  mountains  are  the 
countries  of  Cappadocia  and  Armenia,  and  Armenia  is  to  the 
east  of  Cappadocia,  and  to  the  west  of  Cappadocia  is  the 
country  called  the  Lesser  Asia,  and  to  the  nortn  of  Cappadocia 
is  the  plain  called  the  Themiscyrian ;  then  betwixt  Cappadocia 
and  the  Lesser  Asia  is  the  country  of  Cilicia  and  Isamia. 

Asia  is  surrounded  on  every  side  with  salt  water,  except 
on  the  east  side ;  on  the  north  side  is  the  Euxine  Sea,  and  on 
the  west  the  sea  called  Propontis,  and  the  Hellespont ;  and 
the  Mediterranean  is  on  the  south.  Li  this  same  Asia  the 
highest  mountain  is  Olympus. 

To  the  northward  of  hither  Egypt  is  Palestine,  and  to  the 
eastward  the  land  of  Saracene,  and  to  the  west  the  land  of 
Libya,  and  to  the  south  the  mountain  called  Climax.  The 
source  of  the  Nile  is  near  the  shore  of  the  Eed  Sea,  though 
some  men  say  that  its  source  is  in  the  west  part  of  Africa, 
near  mount  Atlas,  and  then  rapidly  flows  running  eastward 
into  the  sand,  and  near  there  again  flows  up  from  the  sand, 
and  there  forms  a  great  lake;  and  where  it  first  springs  up 
the  land  is  called  Nuchul,  and  by  some  Dara.  And  then 
from  that  lake,  where  it  rises  from  the  sand,  it  runs  east  from 
the  east  part,  it  runs  through  the  Ethiopian  desert,  and  there 
the  river  is  called  Ion,  as  far  as  the  eastern  part,  and  there 
then  becomes  a  large  lake,  and  there  then  sinks  again  into  the 
earth  ;  and  then  again  north  from  thence  springs  up  near  to 
the  shore  of  the  'Red  Sea,  as  I  mentioned  before ;  then  from 
that  soiurce  the  water  is  caMed  the  river  Nile ;  and  then  run- 
ning from  thence  westward,  it  separates  in  two  round  an 
island  called  Meroe,  and  thence  bending  northward  out  into 
the  Mediterranean.  Then,  in  the  winter  seasons,  the  mouth 
is  driven  by  the  northern  winds,  so  that  the  river  is  flowing 
over  all  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  makes  with  that  flood  very 
abundant  fruits  in  the  land  of  Egypt.     The  faither  fl^ypt 

b2 
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pyppe  ^^tuf  lil5  eaft  anblan;  ysef  Reahan  f»f  on  pi9  healpe. 
"2  on  eajx  healpe  faej-  lanbef  li^S  japj-ejc.  -^  on  hype  pejr  healpe 
If  feo  uf  neape  ^;ypcuf .  '^  on  )?8&m  rpam  ejypcum  if  peopep 
3  cpencij  Ceoba : . 

Nu  ha&bbe  pe  appicen  ))»pe  2(fiam  fut$  b»l.  nu  pille  pe  pon 
CO  hype  nopl5  bsele '.  •  D»c  if  }>onne  op  )i8em  beoppim  ]>e  man 
h»t;  Laucapif .  ]>e  pe  aep  bepopan  fppaecon.  )>a  fe  be  nopt$an 
Inbea  j-ynbon.  ^  hio  onjinnaC  sepep:  eafcane  op  f  a&m  ^appecje. 
•^  |>onne  licjatS  pepcjuhce  o^  Tfpmenia  beopjaf .  )>a  lanb-leobe 
hi  haca'8  Pajicoabpap .  |)»p  op  f »m  beopjum  pyl8  peo  ea  futS- 
peapb  €uppace.  "^  op  ]>»m  beojipim  )>e  man  Papcoabpaf  ha&c 
licjatS  fa  beopj^ap  pepcpihce.  fe  man  Taupof  hsac.  o8  Ildicum 
|>8et  lanb>  Donne  be  nop^an  }>sem  beop^um.  anblanj  f»f 
japfecjef.  ot5  fone  nop^-eafc  enbe  J>yfef  mibban^eapbef .  fa&p 
Bope  feo  ea  fcyc  uc  on  fone  japfecj.  "^  |>anon  pefC  anblanj 
f aef  japjecjep .  on  fone  f8&  f e  man  haec  Eafpia.  fe  f a&p  upfcyc 
CO  ))aem  beop^um  Laucapif.  ]>8ec  lanb  man  haec  ]>a  ealban 
8cit5t5ian.  ^  Ipcaniam  t-  Daef  lanbef  if  fpeo  ^  peopepcij  }>eoba 
pibe  copecene  pop  unpaepcmbaepneppe  faep  lanbepi-  Donne  be 
pepcan  faem  p»  Eappia  o"8  Danaip  t5a  ea.  ^  o"8  faec  penn  J>e  mai' 
hsfec  GOeocebifc.  3  fonne  fut$  oC  fone  Tenbel  f8&.  •}  ot$  font 
beoph  Taupuf .  ^  nojiC  06  fone  japfejc.  if  eall  Sciti^ia  lanb 
binnan.  ^eah.  hic  man  conemne  on  cpa'3  on  )>picis  )>eoba**  2^c 
fa,  lanb  on  eafc  healpe  Danaip.  ]>e  ))»p  neah  pynbon.  2Qbam  hy 
pynb  jenemneb  m  Lacina.  -^  pe  hy  hacaS  nu  Liobene*..  Nu 
hsebbe  pe  pcopclice  jepseb  ymb  Spia  lanb-^em»pe  ;• 

Nu  pille  pe  ymbe  Gup  ope  lanb-jemaepe  peccan.  ppa  mycel 
ppa  pe  hic  pypmepc  picon.  ppam  l^aepe  ea  Danaip  pepc  o^ 
Rin  t5a  ea  peo  \rfl6  op  |>«m  beopje  fe  man  Slpip  haec.  "3  ypntS 
fonne  nopSpJ-hce  on  faep  jappecjep  eapm.  fe  faec  lanb  ucan- 
yniblitJ  fe  man  Bp^ccannia  haec.  ^  epc  pu8  o^  Donua  fa  ea. 
f aepe  aepylme  ip  neah  faepe  ea  Rmep .  ^  if  f ititSan  eafC  yjmenbe 
pit>  Lpecalanb  uc  on  fone  penbel  fae.  ^  nopb  of  f one  japfejc 
fe  man  Epen-fae  haec.  binnan  faem  fjubon  mane^a  tSeoba.  ac 
hic  man  haec  eall  Irepmania '.  • 

Donne  pit5  noptian  Donua  aepjrlme.  ^  be  eapran  Rine 
fvnbon  6afC-Fpancan.  ■;)  be  fu^an  him  fjnibon  Spaepap.  on 
otSpe  healpe  faepe  ea  Donua.  ^  be  pu'San  him  ^  be 
eapcan  pjiibon  Bae^pape.  pe  bael  fe  man  Repie^buph  haec. 
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lies  east  along  the  soutbem  side  of  the  Bed  Sea,  and  on  the 
east  side  of  that  country  lies  the  ocean,  and  on  its  west  side 
is  the  nearer  Egypt  to  us,  and  in  the  two  Egypts  are  four- 
and-twenty  nations. 

We  have  now  written  of  the  south  part  of  Asia,  now  will 
we  proceed  to  the  north  part.  That  is  then  of  the  mountains 
called  Cavicasus,  of  whicn  we  before  spoke,  which  are  to  the 
north  of  India,  which  begin  first  east  from  the  ocean,  and 
then  lie  due  west  as  far  as  the  Armenian  mountains.  The 
people  of  the  country  they  call  ParcoatrsB.  There  from  those 
mountains  the  river  Euphrates  flows  southward,  and  from 
the  Parcoatrian  mountains  lie  the  mountains  due  west  called 
Taurus  as  far  as  the  land  of  Cilicia.  Then  to  the  north  of 
those  mountains,  along  the  ocean,  as  far  as  the  north-east  end 
of  this  earth  where  the  river  Bore  runs  into  the  ocean,  and 
thence  west  along  the  ocean,  into  the  Caspian  Sea,  which  ex- 
tends to  the  mountains  of  Caucasus ;  all  this  land  is  called 
Old  Scythia,  and  Hyrcania.  In  this  country  are  three-and- 
forty  nations,  situated  at  great  distances  from  each  other,  on 
account  of  the  barrenness  of  the  soil.  Then  to  the  west  of  the 
Caspian  Sea, unto  the  river Tanais,  and  to  the  fen  called Mceotis, 
and  then  south  to  the  Mediterranean  and  mount  Taurus,  and 
north  to  the  ocean,  is  all  within  the  land  of  Scythia ;  though 
it  is  divided  in  two-and -thirty  nations.  But  those  lands  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Tanais,  which  are  near  there,  are  called, 
in  Latin,  the  Albani,  and  we  now  call  them  Liobene.  Now 
I  have  shortly  said  concerning  the  boundaries  of  Asia. 

Now  we  will  relate  of  the  boundaries  of  Europe,  so  much 
as  we  best  know  concerning  them ;  from  the  nver  Tanais, 
westward  to  the  river  Rhine,  which  takes  its  rise  in  the 
mountains  called  Alps,  and  then  runs  direct  north  to  the  arm 
of  the  ocean,  that  surrounds  the  land  called  Britain,  and 
again  south  to  the  river  Danube,  whose  source  is  near  that 
of  the  river  Rhine,  and  then  runs  eastward  towards  Greece 
out  into  the  Mediterranean,  and  north  to  the  ocean  which  is 
called  Cwen  Sea,  within  which  are  many  nations :  but  the 
whole  of  it  is  called  Germany. 

Tlien  to  the  north  of  the  source  of  the  Danube,  and  to 
the  east  of  the  Rhine,  are  the  East  Franks,  and  to  the  south 
of  them  are  the  Swabians,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
Danube,  and  to  the  south  and  east  of  them  are  the  Bavarians, 
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"2  pihte  be  eajran  him  fynbon  Berne,   n  eqt;-nop9  i^boil 
Dyrpm^af.  "j  be  nojiSan  him  fynbon  €alb-8eaxan.  "^  be  uopt^au 
pejran  him  fynbon  Fpyfan.  "^  be  pefran  €alb-8eaxum  if  JEHpe* 
mut$a  ))»pe  ea  "^  Fpyflanb.  "j  ]mnon  peft-nopS  if  )>8ec  lanb  fe 
man  An^e  haec  ^  Sillenbe  '^  pimne  b»l  Dena.  j  be  nopt$an 
him  If  ^pbpebe.    "^  eap:-nopt$  p'^lte  ]>e  man  ^pelban  h»c. 
'}  be  eafcan  him  if  pmebalanb.  fe  man  h»c  8yf^le.  "^  eap:-fu5 
opep  fumne  b»l  GDapoapo.    "^  hi  GOapoapo  habba5  be  pefcan 
him  Dypinjaf  '^  Behemaf  3  B»2^pape  heolpe.    ^  be  fut$an 
him  on  oiSpe  healpe  Donua  )iaepe  ea  if  ]>»c  lanb  Eapenbpe. 
fu^  o9  t$a  beop^af  )>e  man  ha&c  fflpif .  co  ]>»m  ilcan  beop^um 
licja^  Bs&^tSpapa  lanb-jems&pe  "^  8p»pa.  '^  tSonne  be  eapcan 
Dajienbpan  lanbe.  be^eonban  )»sem  pefcenne.    if  Pul^apa  lanb. 
3  be  eafran  )>8em  if  Lpeca  lanb.    "3  be  eafcan  GOapoapo  lanbe 
If  pifle  lanb.    "^  be  eafcan  )i»m  pnb  Dacia.    ]>a  ^  lu  p»pon 
Docran;*      Be  eafcan-nop^an  CDapoapa  f^bon  Dalamenfan. 
"3  be  eafcan  Dalamenfam  pnbon  popichi.    '^  be  nop5an  Dieda- 
menfam  pnbon  8uppe.  "^  be  pefcan  him  pnbon  Syfelel*      Be 
nop^an  popichi  if  CDse^alanb.     "^  be  nop'5an   GO»^alanbe 
8t>fimenbe  o^  t$a  beopjap  Rippn.  "^  be  pepcan  8u^-Denum  if 
]>aef  ^apfecjef  eapm  )>e  ht$  ymbucan  }>8ec  lanb  Bpiccanma.    '^ 
be  nopian  him  if  f aef  faep  eapm  J>e  man  h«c  OfC-f».  -^  be 
eafcan  him  '^  be  nopt^an  him  fjmbon  Nop^-Dene.    8&3)>ep  ;e 
on  |)8em  mapan  lanbum.  je  on  l^aem  ijlanbum.  "^  be  eafcan  him 
fynbon  2(pbpebe.  "}   be  put$an  him  ip  iEUpemu^a  Jiaepe  ea.    ;] 
6alb-8eaxna  pum  bsel**      Nopt$-Dene  habba^  him  be  nopt^an 
)>one  ilcan  p»p  eapm  )>e  man  Opc-p»  h»c.  '^  be  eapcan  him 
pinbon  Opci  t$a  leobe.  "j  2(pbpa&be  be  put$an  :•     Opci  habbaS  be 
nop^an  him  J>one  ilcan  p»p  eapm.  '^   pinebap  '}  Bupjenbap.  -^ 
be  pui$an  him  p^bon  P»pelban;*      Bup^enban  habbaS  ^>ne 
Sican  f»f  eapm  be  pefCan  him.    "3  8peon  be  nop6an.    ;]  be 
eafcan  him  pnc  Sepmenbe. "}  be  fut$an  him  8uppe:*      8peon 
habbaS  be  pu5an  him   )K>ne  psep  eapm  Opci.    "]    be   eapcan 
him  8epmenbe.  "3  be  nop^an  opeji  ]>a  pepcennu  ip  Epenlanb. 
n  be  pepcan-nopt$an  lum  pnbon  Sqube-Fmnap .  3  be  pepcan 
N)p5mennl* 
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that  part  which  is  called  Eegnesburh,  and  due  east  from  them 
are  the  Bohemians,  and  to  the  north-east  the  Thuringpana, 
and  to  the  north  of  them  are  the  Old  Saxons,  and  to  the 
north-west  of  them  are  the  Frisians,  and  to  the  west  of  the 
Old  Saxons  is  the  mouth  of  the  river  Elbe,  and  Friesland,  and 
thence  to  the  north-west  is  the  land  which  is  called  Angeln, 
and  Seeland,  and  some  part  of  Denmark ;  to  the  north  is 
^drede,  and  to  the  north-east  the  Wylts,  who  are  called 
^feldan,  and  to  the  east  of  them  is  Wenoland,  which  is  called 
Sysyle,  and  south-east,  over  some  part,  Moravia,  and  these 
Moravians  have  to  the  west  the  Thuringians  and  Bohemians, 
and  part  of  the  Bavarians,  and  to  the  south,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  river  Danube,  is  the  country  called  Carinthia,  south 
as  far  as  the  mountains  called  the  Alps.  Towards  the  same 
mountains  lie  the  boundaries  of  Bavaria  and  Swabia;  and 
then  to  the  east  of  the  Carinthian  land,  beyond  the  waste  is 
Bulgaria,  and  to  the  east  of  that  is  G-reece,  to  the  east  of 
Moravia  is  the  Vistula  land,  and  to  the  east  of  that  are  the 
Dacians,  who  were  formerly  GU)th8.  To  the  north-east  of  the 
Moravians  are  the  DalamenssB ;  east  of  the  Dalamens®  are 
the  Horithi,  and  north  of  the  Dalamensse  are  the  Surpe,  and 
to  the  west  of  them  are  the  Sysele.  To  the  north  of  the 
Horithi  is  MsBgthaland,  and  north  of  Msegthaland,  Sermende, 
as  far  as  the  Eiphaean  mountains,  and  to  the  west  of  the  South 
Danes  is  that  arm  of  the  ocean  that  surrounds  Britain,  and 
to  the  north  of  it  is  that  arm  of  the  sea  which  is  called  the 
East-Sea,  and  to  the  east  of  that  and  to  the  north  of  it  are 
the  North  Danes,  both  on  the  continent  and  on  the  islands ; 
and  to  the  east  of  them  are  the  Afdrede,  to  the  south  is  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Elbe,  and  some  part  of  the  Old  Saxons.  The 
North  Dunes  have,  to  the  north,  that  same  arm  of  the  sea 
which  is  called  the  East-Sea,  and  to  the  east  of  them  is  the 
nation  of  the  Osti,  and  Afdrede  to  the  south.  The  Osti  have, 
to  the  north  of  them,  that  same  arm  of  the  sea,  and  the  Wends 
and  the  BurgundsD,  and  to  the  south  of  them  are  the  Hsefel- 
dan.  The  BurgundsB  have  the  same  arm  of  the  sea  to  the 
west  of  them,  and  the  Swedes  to  the  north ;  and  to  the  east 
of  them  are  the  Sermende,  and  to  the  south  of  them  the  Surfe, 
the  Swedes  have  to  the  south  of  them  the  arm  of  the  East-Sea, 
and  to  the  east  of  them  Sermende,  and  to  the  north,  over  the 
wastes,  is  Cwenland,  to  the  north-west  are  the  Scride-Finsi 
and  to  the  west  the  Northmen. 
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Ohthepe  yxbe  hif  hlapopbe  ^ppebe  kyninc^e  ^t  he  ea]|Hi 
No)it$manna  nopSmejT  bube ;  •  pe  cyBdiS  ftet  he  bube  on  fteia 
lanbe  nopiSepeapbum  piC  )>a  pep:  r».  he  r»be  tJeah  J)»t  )wbc 
lanb  j-y  fpy^e  lanj  noptS  |>anon.  ac  hic  if  eall  pefce  bacon  on 
peapuin  jxopum  fnccems&lum  picia5  Fmnaf.  on  huncaSe  on 
pmcpa.  -^  on  pimepa  on  pif co^e  be  |>sepe  r» : .  pe  f»be  fa&c 
he  sec  pimum  cypjie  polbe  panbian  hu  lanje  )raec  lanb  noptS- 
pihce  l»^e.  o^Se  hpsel^ep  aeni^  man  be  uopiSan  ]>»m  pefcene 
bube ;  •  Da  pop  he  nopt$pihce  be  ]>sem  lanbe.  let  him  ealne 
pej  ]>8&c  pepce  lanb  on  )>8ec  fceopbopb.  "^  ]>a  pib  f8&  on  bsecbopb. 
)»py  ba^af .  ]>a  psep  he  fpa  peop  nop^  fpa  hpssl-huncan  pyppep: 
papatS :  •  Da  pop  he  ^-^y^  nop5pyhce.  ppa  he  mihce  on  ]>»m 
ot$pum  }>pim  ba^um  jepe^an.  ]m  beah  ymt  lanb  ]>»p  ei^- 
pyhce.  o66e  p lo  p»  m  on  ]>»c  lanb.  he  nypce  hpsBjHsp.  bucon 
he  pipce  )>8ec  he  ^»p  bab  peptan  pmbep.  o^t$e  hpon  nopl(an.  '^ 
pejlebe  }>anon  eapc  be  lanbe.  ppa  ppa  he  mihce  on  peopep  ba^um 
jepe^an.  ]>a  pceolbe  he  )»sep  biban  pyhce  noptSan  pmbep. 
poptSan  ]>aec  lanb  |>s6p  beah  put$pihce.  otStSe  peo  p»  m  on  }>»c 
lanb.  he  nyjce  hp»)>ep.  ]xa  pe^ebe  he  ]mnon  putSpihce  be 
lanbe.  ppa  ppa  he  mihce  on  pp  bajum  ^epe^ian  :•  Da  Ise^  )>8&p 
an  mycel  ea  up  m  ]>8ec  lanb.  ]ia  cypbon  hy  up  m  on  Sa  ea. 
pop))aem  hy  ne  bopp:on  pop9  be  faBjie  ea  pe^an  pop  unp]u5e. 
pop)>»m  }>8ec  lanb  p»p  eall  jebun  on  ot$pe  healpe  ]>»pe  ea :  •  Ne 
mecce  he  sep  nan  jebun  lanb  py^tJan  he  ppam  hip  a^um 
hame  pop.  ac  him  p»p  ealne  pej  pepce  lanb  on  )ia&c  pceopbopb 
bucan  ppcepan.  -^  pu^elepan.  '^  huncan.  3  )>aec  p»pon  ealle 
Finnap.  3  him  p»p  a  pib  p»  on  ]>»c  bsecbopb  :•  Da  Beopmap 
h»pbon  ppi5e  peU  jebun  h;^a  lanb.  ac  hi  ne  boppcon  )»9epon 
cuman.  ac  )>apa  Teppnna  lanb  psep  eall  pepce.  bucan  )>8ep 
huncan  jepicobon.  ot$tSe  ppcepap.  c^^  pujelepai*  ;• 

Fela  ppella  him  psebon  ]ia  Beopmap.  se3)>ep  je  op  hjiia 
ajenum  lanbe.  ;e  op  )>aem  lanbe  ]»e  j-mb  hy  ucan  p»pon.  ac 
he  nSjce  hp»c  )>»p  pot^p  p»p.  pop)wm  he  hic  pylp  ne  ^epeah  .*- 
Da  Finnap.  him  )>uhce.  '^  fA  Beopmap  pppsecon  neah  an 
je^eobe:-  8pilSopc  he  pop  iSyb^.  co-eacan  ^p  lanbep  pcea- 
pimje.  pop  ]^»m  hopp-hpsBlum.  pop]>»m  hi  habbai$  ppy^ 
»Me  ban  on  h^a  co6um.  ^  te6  Yxf  bpohcon  pume  ]>»m 
cynmcje.  "}  h^a  h^  bit(  FF*^  2^  ^  pcip-papum>  8e 
hwl  bits  nude  l»fpa  tk)nn«  oSpe  hptlap .  ne  M  he  leQj:pa 
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"  Ohthere  told  his  lord  King  JElfred,  that  he  dwelt  north- 
most  of  all  tlie  Northmen.  He  said  that  he  dwelt  in  the 
land  to  the  northward,  along  the  West-Sea ;  he  said,  how- 
ever, that  that  land  is  very  long  north  from  thence,  but  it  is 
all  waste,  except  in  a  few  places,  where  the  Fins  here  and 
there  dwell,  for  hunting  in  the  winter,  and  in  the  summer 
for  fishing  in  that  sea.  He  said  that  he  was  desirous  to  try, 
once  on  a  time,  how  far  that  country  extended  due  north,  or 
whether  any  one  lived  to  the  north  of  the  wasted  He  then 
went  due  north  along  the  coimtry,  leaving  all  the  way  the 
waste  land  on  the  right,]  and  the  wide  sea  on  the  leftj[for  three 
days :  he  was  as  far  north  as  the  whale-hunters  go  at  the 
farthest.  Then  he  proceeded  in  his  course  due  north,  as  far 
as  he  could  sail  within  another  three  days  |  then  the  land 
there  inclined  due  east,  or  the  sea  into  the  land,  he  Icnew 
not  which,|but  he  knew  that  he  there  waited  for  a  west  wind  J 
or  a  little  north,  and  sailed  thence  eastward  along  that  land 
as  fisir  as  he  could  sail  in  four  days ;  thap  hft  ha  j  ^  wait  for  a 
due  north  wind,  because  the  hmd  Ihere  inclined  due  south, 
or  the  sea  in  on  that  land,  he  knew  not  which ;  he  then  sailed 
thence  along  the  coast  due  south,  as  far  as  lie  could  sail  in  five 
days.  There  lay  a  great  river  up  in  that  land ;  they  then 
turned  up  in  that  river,  because  they  durst  not  sail  on  by 
that  river,  on  account  of  hostility,  because  all  that-  country 
was  inhabited  on  the  other  side  of  that  river ;  he  liad  not 
before  met  with  any  land  that  was  inhabited  since  he  came 
from  his  own  home ;  but  all  the  way  he  had  waste  land  on 
his  right,  except  fishermen,  fowlers,  and  hunters,  all  of  whom 
were  Fins,  and  he  had  constantly  a  wide  sea  to  the  left.  The 
Beormas  had  well  cultivated  their  country,  but  they  did  not 
dare  to  enter  it ;  and  the  Terfin^a  land  was  all  waste,  except 
where  hunters,  fishers,  or  fowlers  had  taken  up  their  quarters. 

''The  Beormas  teld  him  many  particikkrs  both  of  their 
own  land,  and  of  the  other  lands  lying  around  them  ;  but  he 
knew  not  what  was  true,  because  he  did  no^  see  it  himself; 
it  seemed  te  him  that  the  Fins  and  the  Beormas  spoke 
nearly  one  language.  He  went  thither  chiefly,  in  addition  to 
seeing  the  country,^n  account  of  the  walrusses,  because  they 
have  very  noble  bones  in  their  teeth,  some  of  those  teeth  they 
brought  to  the  king :  and  their  hides  are  good  for  ship-ropes. 
This  whale  is  much  less  than  other  whales,  it  being  not  longer 
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)K>nDe  r^pan  elua  lanj.  ac  on  hif  ajnum  lanbe  if  fe  b«CfCa 
hpsBl-huncaS.  ^ul  beot$  eahca  "^  peopepci^ef  elna  laii^e.  *]  yn 
m»jTan  ppoi^ef  elna  lanje.  ]>apa  he  fsebe  }>8ec  he  jyxa  pmi 
opfloje  jyxcij  on  cpam  bapim  ;•  Pe  pssf  YV9^  FP^'S  i^^>^  ^^ 
)»sem  sehcum  fe  heopa  ]*peba  on  beot$.  f  if  on  pilbeopum  :• 
pe  hsepbe  |>a-2jrc.  }>a  he  ]K>ne  cynm^c  fohce.  campa  beopa 
unbebohcpa  fjrx  hunb;*  Da  beop  hi  hacal$  hpanaf.  ]^pa 
pepon  yifx  fta&l-hpanaf .  tSa  beo6  fpy5e  bype  mib  Finnum.  pop- 
tSsBm  hjr  pots  )m.  pilban  hpanaf  mib  > 

pe  paef  mib  ]>»m  p^fcum  mannum  on  )»»m  lanbe.  n»pbe 
he  feah  ma  )K)nne  cpentij  hpj^pa.  "^  cpenci j  f ceapa,  '^  cpenci j 
fp^a.  -]  ]>»€  l^le  )>8BC  he  epebe.  he  epebe  mib  hopfan.  ac  hypa 
ap  if  msefc  on  )>»m  japole  pe  ya.  Fmnaf  him  ^yl^.  |>8bc  ^apol 
bi^  on  beopa  pellum.  3  on  pujela  pc«5epum.  *]  hp»lef  bane.  *] 
on  ]>8em  fcip-papum  ]>e  beotS  op  hpselep  hybe  jepophu ;]  op  peolef  ',* 
iEjhpilc  2^1c  be  hjj  jebj^ibum.  fe  bypbefca  fceal  ^Iban  pip- 
c5iie  meapSef  pell.  '^  pp  hpanep .  '^  an  bepan  pel.  ^  cyn  ambpa 
pe6pa.  ^  bepenne  k;^cel  o*8t$c  ^cepenne.  '^  cpe^en  fcip-papaf. 
aejf ep  fy  fyTccij  elna  lanj.  opep  y^  op  hpsslep  hybe  jepophc. 
bCep  op  polef  :• 

pe  f»be  fddz  NopSmanna  lanb  ps&pe  fpyt$e  lanj  -^  FPy^® 
fm»l  :•  Call  y»t  hif  man  a]>ep  oiS^e  etcan  oiS^e  epian  ms^. 
)»8BC  h6  pit$  ]>a  f».  "3  f  If  ]>eah  on  fumum  fcopum  fpf^e  clubij. 
n  licjatS  pilbe  mopaf  pit$  eafcan.  "}  pitS  uppon  emnlanje  )>»m 
b^um  lanbe  >  On  {^sem  mopum  eapbiaS  Fmnaf.  3  )>8&c  byne 
lanb  If  eafcepeapb  bpabofc.  ^  f^mle  fpa  noptSop  fpa  pnselpe  > 
6ap:epeapb  hic  msej  bion  fj^cij  mila  bpab.  o1S6e  hpene  bpa&bpe. 

Jmibbepeapb  )>pin;  o1$5e  bpabpe.  "]  noptSepeapb  he  cpas^.  l^sep 
ic  fmalofc  p»pe.  f  hic  mihce  beon  Jypeopa  mila  bpab  co  |>8em 
mope.  ^  fe  mop  i^/fSlpan  on  fummn  jropum  fpa  bpab  fpa  man 
m»j  on  cpam  pucum  opeppepan.  *]  on  fumum  fcopum  fpa 
bpab  fpa  man  m»j  on  fpL  ba^um  opeppepan  :•  Donne  if  to- 
emnef  ]>»m  lanbe  fu^epeapbum  on  o)>pe  healpe  ]>»f  mopef 
8peolanb  otS  t$»c  lanb  noptSepeapb.  ")  co-emnef  ]>»m  lanbe 
noptSepeapbum  Epenalanb;*  Da  Upenaf  heppa5  hpilum  on 
^  NoptSmen  opep  )K>ne  mop.  hpilum  ^  Nop^men  on  hj^; 
)wp  pnc  fpitle  nude  mepaf  pepfce  ^eonb  ]>a  mopaf.  ^  bepaS 
f9L  Epenaf  h^pa  fc^u  opep   lanb   on  ]>a  mepaf.   3  yenon 
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than  seven  ells ;  but  in  his  own  country  is  the  best  whale- 
hunting,  there  they  are  eight-and-forty  ells  long,  and  most  of 
them  fifty  ells  long ;  of  these  he  said  that  he  and  five  others 
had  killed  sixty  in  two  days.  He  was  a  very  wealthy  man  in 
those  possessions  in  which  their  wealth  consists,  that  is  in 
wild  aeer.  He  had  at  the  time  he  came  to  the  king,  six 
hundred  unsold  tame  deer.  These  deer  they  call  rein-deer,  of 
which  there  were  six  decoy  rein-deer,  which  are  very  valuable 
amoTigst  the  Fins,  because  they  catch  the  wild  rein-deer  with 
them. 

'*  He  was  one  of  the  first  men  in  that  country,  yet  he  had 
not  more  than  twenty  horned  cattle,  and  twenty  sheep,  and 
twenty  8wi)ie,  and  tne  little  that  he  ploughed  he  ploughed 
with  horses.  But  their  wealth  consists  for  the  most  part  in 
the  rent  paid  them  by  the  Fins.  That  rent  is  in  skins  of 
animals,  and  birds*  feathers,  and  whalebone,  and  in  ship-ropes 
made  of  whales'  hides,  and  of  seals'.  Every  one  pays  accord- 
ing  to  his  birth  ;  the  best-bom,  it  is  said,  pay  the  skins  ct 
fifleen  martens,  and  five  rein-deer's,  and  one  bear's-skin,  ten 
ambers  of  feathers,  a  bear's  or  otter's  skin  kyrtle,  and  two 
ship-ropes,  each  sixty  eUs  long,  made  either  of  whale-hide  or 
of  sears. 

''  He  said  that  the  Northmen's  land  was  very  lone  and 
very  narrow ;  all  that  his  man  cotdd  either  pasture  or  plough 
lies  by  tlie  sea,  though  that  is  in  some  parts  very  rocky ;  and 
to  the  east  are  wild  moumtains,  parallel  to  the  cultivated  land. 
The  Fins  inhabit  these  mountams,  and  th^  cultivated  land  is 
broadest  to  the  eastward,  and  continually  narrower  the  more 
north.  To  the  east  it  may  be  sixty  miles  broad,  or  a  little 
broader,  and  towards  the  middle  tnirty,  or  broader;  and 
northward,  he  said,  where  it  is  narrowest,  that  it  might  be 
three  miles  broad  to  the  mountain,  and  the  mountain  then 
is  in  some  parts  so  broad  that  a  man  may  pass  over  in  two 
weeks,  and  in  some  parts  so  l)road  that  a  man  may  pass  over 
in  six  days.  Then  along  this  land  southwards,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  mountain,  is  Sweden,  to  thatland  northwards ;  and 
along  that  land  northwards,  Cwenland.  The  Cwenas  some- 
times make  depredations  on  the  I^orthmen  over  the  moun- 
tain, and  sometimes  the  Northmen  on  them  ;  there  are  very 
large  fresh  meres  amongst  the  mountains,  and  the  Cwenas 
carry  their  ships  over  hmd  into  the  meres,  and  thence  make 
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heppaS  on  ]>a  Nop^men.  hf  habba^  FPy^®  IjfzJd  fcipa.  ^  yydSe 
ieohce ',  • 

Ohchepe  ytebe  f  fio  fcip  harce  paljolanb  ]>e  he  on  bube  > 
pe  cpsbH  f  nan  man  ne  bube  be  nopt$an  him  >  Donne  if  an 
pope  on  piSepeapbum  )>»m  lanbe.  )K>ne  man  ha&c  Scipin^ef- 
heal  ]7ybep  he  cpaet5  j)  man  ne  mihce  ^efe^an  on  anum  mont$e. 
2^  man  on  niht  picobe.  "^  »lce  bseje  hs&pbe  ambjjme  pmb.  "^ 
ealle  }>a  hpile  he  fceal  f e^an  be  lanbe.  '^  on  )>8ec  fceopbopb 
him  biS  »pejT  Ipalanb.  "^  |>onne  )>a  i^lanb  ]>e  jynb  betnix  Ipa- 
lanbe.  "j  ]>i]jum  lanbe ;  •  Donne  if  ]>if  lanb  66  he  cymt$  co 
Scipm^ef-heale.  '^  ealne  pe^  on  }>»c  bs&cbopb  NoptSpeje.  pit$ 
fut$an  )K>ne  Scipm^ef-heal  pylt$  fjry^e  mycel  f»  up  m  on  }>set 
lanb.  feo  if  bpabpe  )>onne  s&nij  man  opepfeon  ma&^e.  ^  if 
I/oclanb  on  ot$pe  healpe  onjean.  •}  pt$t$a  8illenbe  ;•  8eo  f8&  hi 
msem;  hunb  mila  up  m  on  ]>»c  lanb.  ")  op  8cipm^ef-heale  he 
Cfsdii  f  he  f e^lobe  on  pip  ba^an  to  }>»m  popte  fe  mon  ha&c  a&c- 
P»t$um.  pe  fcenc  betuh  p'lnebum.  -}  8eaxum.  '^  2Sn^e.  *]  hypiS 
m  on  Dene!* 

Da  he  ]>ibeppeapb  pe^lobe  ppam  Scipm^ep-heale.  ]ya  paep 
him  on  ]>8ec  ba&cbopb  Denameapc.  "}  on  ^a&c  fceopbopb  pib  p a& 
I'Py  bajaf .  3  )>a  tpejen  bajaf  asp  he  co  P»t$um  come,  him  ps&f 
on  )i»c  fteopbopb  £oclanb.  •}  Sillenbe.  '}  ijlanba  pela.  on  )>aem 
lanbum  eapbobon  €n^e.  sep  hi  hibep  on  lanb  comon.  3  hym 
p8^  ya.  tpe^en  bajap  on  ^»t  ba&cbopb  ]ia  i^lanb  'pe  inco  Dene- 
meapce  hypa^ ',  • 

p'ulpfcan  ffl&be  f  he  ^epope  op  psetSum.  pteic  he  p»pe  on 
Tpufo  on  f^pan  ba^um  "}  nihtum.  }>»c  }>»c  pcip  pnp  ealne  pe% 
tpnenbe  unbep  pejle.  p'eonoblanb  him  pap  on  pteopbopb.  "}  on 
bocbopb  him  p»p  Lan^alanb.  -}  Lselanb.  ^  Falpcep.  -}  Scone;. 
^  ^p  lanb  eall  hypaiS  co  Denemeapcan.  '}  |>onne  Bup^enbalanb 
paep  up  on  bs&cbopb.  "3  )>a  habba^  him  p;^lp  c^mn^;*  Donne 
»pcep  BupjenbeJanbe  psBpon  up  ]>ap  lanb  ]ya  pynb  harene 
»pepc  Blecin^a-e;  *}  CDeope.  "}  6oplanb.  3  Iioclanb  on  ba&cbopb. 
"}  pBif  lanb  hj7ia5  co  8peon.  anb  f^eonoblanb  p»p  up  ealne  pe^on 
pceopbopb.  oi  p'lple-mutSan ;  •  8eo  p'lplc  ip  ppi^e  mycel  ca. "}  hio 
tohtS  p'lclanb  ^  p'eonoblanb.  "}  pBdt  p'lclanb  behmpetS  cc 
%cum.  ^  peo  p'lple  ht$  uc  op  p'eonoblanbe.  ")  ht$  m  Qxmepe. 
3  pe  Gpcmepe  ip  hupu  ppcene  mila  bpab  ]  •  fi^onne  cjinetS  Ilpn; 
eapcan  m  6pcmepe  op  j>8Bm  mene  |>e  Tpupo  p:anbe6  m  pra;5e.  -j 
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depredations  on  the  Northmen ;  thej  have  yeiy  little  ships, 
and  very  light. 

"  Ohthere  said  that  the  shire  in  which  he  dwelt  is  called 
Halgoland.  He  said  that  no  one  dwelt  to  the  north  of  him  ; 
there  is  likewise  a  port  to  the  south  of  that  land,  which  is 
called  Sciringes-heal ;  thither,  he  said,  no  one  could  sail  in 
a  month,  if  he  landed  at  night,  and  every  day  had  a  fair 
wind ;  and  all  the  while  he  would  sail  along  the  land,  and  on 
the  starboard  will  first  be  Iraland,  and  then  the  islands  which 
are  between  Iraland  and  this  land.  Then  it  is  this  land 
until  he  comes  to  Sciringes-heal,  and  all  the  way  on  the 
larboard,  Norway.  To  the  south  of  Sciringes-heal,  a  very 
great  sea  runs  up  into  the  land,  which  is  broader  than  any 
one  can  see  over ;  and  Jutland  is  opposite  on  the  other  side, 
and  then  Seeland.  This  sea  lies  many  miles  up  in  that  land. 
And  from  Sciringes-heal,  he  said  that  he  sailed  in  five  days, 
to  that  port  which  is  called  ^t-Hsethum  (Sleswi^),  which  is 
between  the  Wends,  and  Seaxons,  and  Angles,  and  belongs  to 
Denmark. 

"  When  he  sailed  thitherward  from  Sciringes-heal,  Den- 
mark was  on  his  left,  and  on  the  right  a  wide  sea  for  three 
days,  and  two  days  before  he  came  to  HsBthum,  he  had  on 
the  right  Jutland,  Seeland,  and  many  islands.  In  these 
lands  the  Angles  dwelt  before  they  came  hither  to  this  land. 
And  then  for  two  days  he  had  on  his  left  the  islands  which 
,    belong  to  Denmark.  ,^ 

S-  "  W  ulfstan  said  that  he  went  from  Sleswig  to  Truso  in  ji 
seven  days  and  nights,  that  the  ship  was  all  the  way  running 
under  sail.  Wendland  was  on  his  right,  but  Langelano, 
Lolland,  Falster,  and  Skaane  on  his  left,  and  all  these  lands 
belong  to  Denma]:}c,  and  then  Bornholm  was  on  our  left, 
which  has  a  king  of  its  own.  Then  after  Bornholm,  the 
lands  of  Blekinge,  Meofe,  Oland,  and  Gothland,  were  first 
on  our  left,  and  these  lands  belong  to  Sweden ;  and  Wendland 
was  all  the  way  on  our  right,  to  the  Vistula  mouth.  The 
Vistula  is  a  very  large  river,  and  it  separates  Witland  firom 
Wendland;  and  Witland  belongs  to  tHe  Esthonians,  and 
the  Vistula  flows  out  of  Wendland,  and  fldws  into  the 
Frische  Haff,  and  the  Prische  Haff  is  at  least  fifteen  miles 
broad.  Then  comes  the  Elbing,  from  the  east  into  the 
Frische  Hafi*,  from  the  lake  on  the  shore  of  which  stands 
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cuma^  uc  famob  m  Gptmepe  Ilpns  eap:»n  op  €afclan&e.  3  pifb 
f ufSan  oj:  pmoblanbe.  3  ]>onne  benimt$  p'lfle  Ilpnj  hipe  namaa 
1  lijetS  op  |»»m  mepe  pejr.  "]  nopt$  on  f».  poptS;^  hic  man  hser 
piflemu^an ;  •  D»c  Gsqrianb  if  fp^e  mycel.  ^  }>»p  bit$  fp^e 
manij  buph.  3  on  »lcepe  b^ij  bit$  c^injc.  "]  ^»p  bit$  ypjfiSe 
m^cel  huipi  "]  pfca;S.  3  pe  cynmj  "]  ]>a  picojran  men  bpmcaS 
m^pan  meolc.  *]  )>a  unpp^ijan  "]  )m.  ]>eopan  bpmcatS  mebo;* 
D»p  bits  fi^e  mfcfiL  jepmn  becpeonan  him.  3  ne  bi6  )>»p 
naamj  ealo  ^ebpopen  mib  %rum.  ac  )>8&p  bitS  mebo  jenoh ;  • 

2&ib  }>»p  If  mib  Qrum  t$eap.  )>onne  )>»p  bit$  man  beab. 
]>fl6€  he  ht$  mne  unpopb»pneb  mib  hip  mapmi  ^  ppeonbum 
mona5.  ;e  hpilum  cpejen. "}  )>a  kynmjap  3  )m.  otSpe  heahSun^ene 
men  ppa  mide  lenc;  ppa  hi  mapan  ppeba  habbalS.  hpilum  healp 
jeap.  f  hi  beo6  mipopb»pneb. "}  hc^^  bupan  eopt5an  on  hypa 
hupum.  -^  ealle  fsL  hpile  ^  fmt  he  hS  mne.  )»sep  pceal  beon 
2ebp)iic  ^  ple^.  ot$  ^ne  b»2  ]>e  hi  hine  popbsepna^  1  •  Donne 
p^  ]^lcan  bm^e  hi  hine  co  )>»m  abe  bepan  pyllaS.  foune  cob»lalS 
hi  hip  peoh.  ]>»c  )»»p  co  lape  bit$  »pcep  )>8&m  jebpynce  '^  }>8em 
pieman,  on  pp  ot$^e  yifx,  hpilum  on  ma.  ppa  ppa  |>sep  peop  anbepn 
bits !  •  2Qec2^  hic  )K>nne  pophp»2;a  on  anpe  mile.  ]H)ne  m»pran 
bflftl  ppam  ]>»m  cune.  |>onne  otSepne.  tk)nne  )>8&ne  )ypibban.  op 
)»e  h^  eall  aleb  bitS  on  ^pe  anpe  mile.  '^  pceall  beon  pe  Is&pca 
b»l  nj'hpc  ]>»m  cune.  fe  pe  beaha  man  on  ht$  ;• 

Donne  pceolon  beon  jepamnobe  ealle  ys.  menn  ]>e  ppypcopce 
hopp  habbaS  on  ]>»m  lanbe  pophpss^  on  pp  mdum.  €^iSe  on 
p^  milum  ppam  ^m  peo ;  •  Donne  »pna6  h^  ealle  copeapb 
^m  peo.  |>onne  cyme6  pe  man  pe  ^»c  ppipce  hopp  hapeiS  co 
^m  aepepcan  b»le. ")  co  ^m  m»fcan. "]  ppa  a^c  »pcep  otSpum. 
06  hic  bits  eall  jenumen.  *]  pe  nimtS  tSone  l»pcan  bael  pe  nyhpc 
tSasm  cune  tSsec  peoh  je»pne8.  *]  tSonne  pibetS  selc  hyp  pe^ep  mib 
San  peo.  "^  hjv  mocan  habbain  eall.  "}  poptSy  ^p  beotS  ]>a 
fpipcan  hopp  un^epoh^e  bffie  [  •     2&ib  tSonne  hyp  jepcpe^n  beo6 

Cip  eall  appenbeb.  )>onne  bfptS  man  hme  uc. ")  popbsepnetS  mib 
p  psspnum  "2  hpaejle.  3  ppitSopc  ealle  h^  ppeba  hjr  popppenbaS. 
mib  ^an  lan^an  lejepe  f^aep  beaban  mannep  mne.  -]  pa&p  fe 
hf  be  ^m  pejum  alecjaS.  ^  tSa   ppemban  co-sepna5.  -] 
lumaSl* 
;|  >w  q- mib  Qnim  tSeap  tec  )wp  pceal  8b1c^  2^^^^<>b^  maa 
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Truso,  and  the  Elbing  flows  from  the  east  from  Eastland, 
and  the  Vistula  from  the  south  from  Wendlahd,  and  then 
the  Vistula  deprives  the  Elbing  of  its  name,  i^nd  runs  out  of 
that  mere  west,  and  north  intb  the  sea ;  therefore  it  is  called 
the  Vistula' S'HDouth.  Eastland  is  Yexj  lar^e,  and  there  are 
in  it  many  towns,  ahd  in  every  town  is  a  king ;  and  there  is 
also  a  great  quantity  of  honey  and  fishing,  an^  the  king  and 
the  richest  men  driuK  mares*  milk,  and  the  poor  and  the  slaves 
drink  mead.  They  have  many  contests  amongst  themselves, 
and  there  is  no  ale  J^wed  among  the  Esthonians,  for  there 
is  mead  enough.  n 

"  And  there  is  a  custom  among  the  Esthonians,  that  when 
any  oneAa  dead  there,  he  lies  unbumt  with  his  relations, 
and  friends  for  a  month,  sometimes  two,  and  the  kings  and 
other  great  men,  as  miich  longer  as  they  have  more  wealth ; 
sometimes  it  is  half  a  year  that  they  are  unbumt,  and  lie 
above  ground  in  their  hdilKes.  And  all  the  while  that  the 
corpse  IS  in  the  house  thet6  are  drinking  and  sports  till  the 
day  on  which  it  is  bbmt.  Then  the  same  day  that  they 
carry  it  to  the  pile,  they  divide  his  property  which  is  left, 
after  these  drinking  bouts  and  sportb,  into  five  or  six,  some- 
times into  more,  according  t6  t|ie  value  o£  the  nroperbr. 
They  then  lay  the.  largest  part  a^ut  a  mile  from  tne  dwell- 
ing, then  another,  then  a  tnird,  illntil  it  is  all  laid  within  the 
mue ;  and  the  lea^t  portion  must  be  nearest  to  the  dwelling 
in  which  the  dead  man  lies. 

'*  Then  shall  be  assembled  all  the  men  who  have  the  swiftest 
horses  in  that  country,  that  is,  within  five  or  six  miles  from 
the  property.  They  then  alhrun  towards  the  property ;  then 
he  who  has  ^he  swiftest  horse  comes  to  the  first  and  largest 
portion,  and  so  each  after  other,  till  the  whole  is  taken,  and 
ne  takes  the  least  portion  who  takes  that  which  is  nearest 
the  dwellingj^  and  tnen  every  one  rides  away  with  the  pro- 
perty, and  they  may  have  it  all ;  ahd,  on  this  account,  sriifb 
norsed  are  there  excessively  dear.  And  when  his  wealth  is 
thus  dispersed,  then  they  ca^  hiin  out  and  bum  him,  with 
his  weapons  and  clothes ;  and  chiefly  they  spend  the  whole 
wealth  of  the  deceased,  by  the  dead  man's  continuing  so  long 
in  the  house,  and  because  they  lay  on  the  way  that  to  which 
the  strangers  run  and  take. 

**  And  it  is  a  custom  with  the  Esthonians,  that  people  of 
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beon  ]popb»pneb.  ^  ^  tSap  man  an  ban  pmbet$  unpopbaepneb. 
hi  hic  fceolan  miclum  ^ebetan  [  •  '3  {ys&p  if  mib  ^jrum  an 
mae^  J^sec  hi  majon  c^le  jepypcan.  -3  fy  t$aep  bc^aS  tSa  beaban 
men  fpa  lanje  "j  ne  puha^.  f  hy  pypca^  Jwne  cyle  hine  on.  "j 
]>eah  man  afecce  tpejen  p»telf  pull  ealaS  66ie  p»tepef .  hy 
jeboS  f  otSep  bitS  opepppopen.  p*"^  ^^^  IT  punop.  pam 
pincep^  [  • 

Nu  pille  pepec^anbe  pu^an  Donua  fadjie  ea  ymbe  Cpecalanb. 
)>e  litS  py{$  eaptan  Conpcancinopolim  Cpeca  bypij.  ip  pe  p» 
Ppoponbicip*.  ^  be  noptSan  Eonpcannnopolim  Ilpeca  bypij. 
|cyc  pe  p»  ei^m  up  op  ]>»m  p»  pepcpibce.  J^e  man  haec  Guxinup. 
■]  be  pepcan-nop^an  )>»pe  bypij  Donua  mutJa  J^aspe  ea  pcyc 
putS-eapc  uc  on  }>one  paa  €imnup.  "j  on  putS  healpe.  "^  on  pepc 
healpe  paep  mutSan  pnbon  GDoep  Cpeca  leobe. "}  be  pepcan  ]>»pe 
bypij  pmbon  Tpaci.  "}  be  eapcan  ]>9epe  bypij  GOacebonie 
"}  be  )*utSan  psepe  bjTiij.  on  pu6  healpe  ])aep  paep  eapmep  pe  man 
haec  Gjeum  pmbon  ?^chena.  "j  Eopmchup  fa  lanb.  -^  be  pepcan- 
pu5an  Eopmchon  ip  %haie  jJ  lanb.  a&c  faem  {7enbel  pae ;  •  Dap 
lanb  pynbon  Hpeca  leobe.  "j  be  pepcan  %baie.  anblanj  f»p 
penbel  paep  ip  Dalmjicia  f aec  lanb.  on  nop^  healpe  faep  paep.  "^ 
be  noptian  Dalmacia  pinbon  Puljape  "]  Ijrpia.  "]  be  pu5an 
Ipcpia  ip  pe  p^enbel  pae  ]>e  man  haet  j^^piacicum.  "]  be  peptan 
ps,  beopjap  fe  man  haec  TQpip. ;]  be  nopt$an  ]>aec  pepcen.  ^  ip 
berux  Capenbpan  "3  Puljapum ;  • 

Donne  ip  Icalia  lanb  pepc-nop^  lanj.  "]  eapc-pu^  lanj.  "]  hic 
beh^  p^enbel  pae  ymb  eall  ucan  bucon  pepcan-noptSan ;  •  ^c 
faem  enbe  hic  belicjaS  tSa  beop^ap  ]>e  man  haec  2Qpip.  fa  on- 
pnna^  pepcane  ppam  f aem  p^enbel  pae  in  Napbonenpe  faepe 
^eobe.  '^  enbiatS  epc  eapc  m  Dalmacia  faem  lanbe  aec  "Saem  pae. 
fa  lanb  f e  man  haec  IifiLllia  Beljica ;  •    Be  eapcan  f aem  ip  pio  ea 

Ce  man  haec  Rm.  "j  be  puCan  fa  beop^ap  f e  man  haec  2flpip.  -^ 
e  pepcan-putJan  pe  jappecj  fe  man  haec  Bpicanipca.  "j  be 
nop$an  on  o^pe  healpe  f  aep  jappecjep  eapme  ip  Bpiccannia ;  • 
Daec  lanb  be  pepcan  Lijope  ip  .^quicania  lanb.  "j  be  pu5an 
.^quicania  ip  faep  lanbep  pum  bael  Napbonenpe.  "j  be  pepcan- 
putSan  Ippania  lanb.  "j  be  pepcan  jappecj  be  puiSan  Napbonenpe 
If  pe  f^enbd  pae  faep  faep  Roban  peo  ea  uc-pcyc. "}  be  eapcan 
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every  language  shall  be  burnt ;  and  if  anj  one  finds  a  bone 
onconaumed,  they  must  make  compeuBation  with  ^  large  sum. 
And  there  is  among  the  Esthouiai^s,  a  tribe.that  can  produce 
cold,  and  therefore  the  dead,  in  whom  they  produce  that  cold, 
lieT  so  long  there  and  do  n)dt  piM;refy ;  and  if  any  one  sets  two 
vessels  full  of  ale  or  water,  they  contrive  that  one  shall  be 
frozen^e  it  summer  or  b6  i|;  winter."   \ 

Now  will  we  speak  concerning  tW^uth  of  the  river 
llanube,  about  Greece.  To  the  easi  of  Constantinople,  a 
Greek  city,  is  the  Propontis,  and  to  the  north  of  Coustanti** 
nople  an  arm  of  the  sea  issues  due  west  from  the  sea  called 
the  Euxine  to  the  westward,  and  to  the  north-west  of  that 
city,  the  mouth  of  the  river  Danube  flows  out  south-east  into 
the  Euxine  sea,  and  on  the  south  side  and  west  side  of  this 
mouth  are  the  Moesians,  a  Greek  nation,  to  the  west  of  that 
city  are  the  Thracians,  and  to  the  east  of  that  city  the  Mace- 
donians ;  and  to  the  south  of  that  city,  on  the  south  side  of 
the  arm  of  the  sea  called  the  .£gean,  are  the  lands  Athens 
and  Corinth,  and  to  the  south-west  of  Corinth  is  the  land  of 
Achaia,  near  the  Mediterranean.  Tliese  countries  are  Greek 
nations,  and  to  the  west  of  Achaia,  along  the  Mediterranean, 
is  the  land  of  Dalmatia ;  on  the  north  side  of  that  sea,  and  1o 
the  north  of  Dalmatia  are  Bulgaria  and  Istria,  and  to  the 
south  of  Istria  is  the  mediterranean  sea  called  Adriatic ;  and 
to  the  west  the  mountains  called  Alps ;  and  to  the  north  that 
desert  which  is  between  Carinthia  and  Bulgaria.     \y 

Then  is  Italy  long  to  the  north-west  and  south-east,  and 
the  Mediterranean  surrounds  it  on  every  side  but  the  north- 
west. At  that  end  it  is  inclosed  by  tne  mountains  called 
Alps,  which  begin  west  from  the  Mediterranean  in  the  Nar- 
bonese  country,  and  end  east  in  the  land  of  Dalmatia,  at  the 
sea,  those  lands  that  are  called  Gallia  Belgica.  To  the  east 
of  it  is  the  river  called  Khine,  and  to  the  south  the 
mountains  called  Alps,  and  to  the  south-west  the  ocean 
called  the  British,  and  to  the  north,  on  the  other  side  of 
this  arm  of  the  ocean,  is  Britain.  The  land  to  the  west 
of  Liguria  is  Aquitaine ;  and  to  the  south  of  Aquitaine  is 
some  part  of  the  Narbonese  country,  and  to  the  south-west 
is  the  land  of  Spain,  and  to  the  west  of  the  ocean,  to 
the  south  of  the  Narbonese,  is  the  Mediterranean,  where 
the  river  Bhone  flows  out,  and  to  the  east  of  it  the  Proyenca 
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1  jm  Ppopent  fse.  *]  be  pejran  him  P^of»nc  f»  opep  )ia  pefTjum^ 
jeo  uf  neafipe  Ifpania.  *]  be  pejran  him  "j  noptSan  Squicama. 
;]  ^afcan  be  nop^an  >  Ppopenc  f»  h»]r5  be  nopt$aii  h^pe  |mi 
beopjaf  )>e  man  SQpif  h»t. ;]  be  piSan  h57ie  if  ^enbel  f».  3 
be  nonSan  hjiie  -3  eafcan  f^b  Bupjenbe.  3  f^i4*can  be 
pejran*:- 

Ifpama  lanb  if  j^pyf c$re.  3  eall  mib  pleoce  ucan-ymbh»pb  ^e 
eac  binnan-ymbh»f:b  opep  )ya  lanb.  »3)>ep  je  op  )>8em  ^^pec^e 
^e  op  ]>am  ^enbel  f».  "}  an  t$»pa  japena^  LS  fut$-pefc  on^ean 
fate  i^anb  )>e  Ijabef  hacte.  ^  oSep  ei^  on^ean  ]>»t  lanb  Ni^- 
bonenf e. "]  fe  tSpibba  nopt$-peft.  onjean  Bpijanna  liaUia  buph. 
"}  onjean  Scoclanb.  opep  i&one  f»f  eapm.  on  jep^hce  ]>»ne 
muSan  fe  mon  hast  8cene  >  8eo  uf  p^pe  Ippania  hjrpe  ip  be 
peptan  jappec^  "j  be  nopSan.  penbel  pse  be  pu6an  "j  be  eapcan. 
peo  up  neappe  Ippania.  be  nopSan  ]>»pe  pync  6quicanfa.  *}  be 
nopSan-eapcan  ip  pe  pealb  Pjrpeni.  j  be  eapcan  Napbonenpe.  "3 
be  pu'San  penbel  p» ;  • 

Bpiccannia  ]>»c  i^anb.  hic  ip  nopt$-eapc  lanj.  "^  hir  ip  eahca 
hunb  mila  lanj.  "j  cpa  hunb  mila  bpab.  )K>nne  ip  be  put$an  him. 
on  oSpe  healpe  f»f  p»p  eapmep.  IiaUia  Beljica.  j  on  pepc 
healpe  on  oppe  healpe  ]>»p  p»p  eapmep  ip  Ibepnia  ]>»c  i^anb. 
"j  on  nopt$  healpe  Opcabup  fi^  i^anb ;  •  Ibepnia.  f  pe  8coclanb 
hacaS.  hit  ip  on  »lce  healpe  ^^bpanjen  mib  jappec^e. ;]  pop^on 
]>e  pio  punne  )»»p  jseS  neap  on  peel  )>onne  on  o'Spum  lanbe. 
]»»p  p^bon  1  jrSpan  pebepa  )>onne  on  Bpiccanma ',  •  Donne  be 
pepcan-nojitSan  Ibepma  ip  )>»t;  jr^emepce  lanb  f«t  man  hast 
Thila. -']  hit  ip  peapum  mannum  cut$  pop  fxjie  opep-p^ppe ;  • 

Nn  hebbe  pe  ^ep»b  ymbe  ealle  Gupope  lanb-jems&po.  hu  hi 
tolic^aS.  nu  pille  pe  ^be  SCpppica  hu  fs,  lanb-2;em»po  tolic- 
jat$ ;  •  Upe  ^Ibpan  cp»bon  f  hio  paape  pe  "Spibba  bael  tS^p 
mibbanjeapbep.  n»p  na  poptSam  fe  ]>sep  lanbep  ppa  pela  paejie. 
ac  popSam  fe  pe  penbel  p»  hit  hsep5  ppa  tobs&leb.  popiSan  fe 
he  bpjrciS  ppiiSop  on  ]N)ne  puS  b»]  )>onne  he  bo  on  ^ne  nopIS 
bael.  ")  po  h»te  haep^  jenumen  psep  puS  b»lep  mape  ]>onne  pe 
cyle  t$»p  nopt$  b»lep  hsebbe.  popiSon  fe  s&lc  piht  m»|  bee  pit) 
cyle  |>onne  pit$  hs&ce.  pop  pam  pm^on  ip  ^pppica  »3|>ep  je  on 
lanbimi  ^t  on  mannum  Iwppe  fovaie  €upope  > 
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flea;  and  to  the  west  of  the  Fro?ence  sea,  over  the  wastes, 
.18  the  nearer  part  of  Spain,  to  the  north-west  of.it  Aquitaiue, 
and  Gaseony  to  the  north.  The  Frovence  sea  has  to  the 
north  of  it  the  mountains  called  Alps,  to  the  south  of  it  is  the 
Mediterranean,  and  to  the  north-east  of  it  the  Burgundi,  and 
to  the  west  the  Gascons. 

The  land  of  Spain  is  triangular,  and  all  about  surrounded 
with  water,  and  also  over  toe  countiy  inclosed  either  by 
the  ocean  or  by  the  Mediterranean.  ;  And  of  the  three 
angles  one  lies  south-west  opposite  to  the  island  called 
Ci^;  another  east  towards  the  land  of  the  Narbonese; 
and  the  third  north-west  towards  Brigantia,  a  town  of  G^ul, 
and  towards  Scotland,  over  the  arm  of  the  sea,  and  opposite 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Seine.  That  [part  of]  Spain,  which 
is  farthest  from  us,  has  to  the  west  and  the  nortn  the  ocean, 
the  Mediterranean  to  the  south  and  to  the  east.  The 
[part  of]  Spain  nearer  to  us  has  to  the  north  Aquitaine,  and 
to  the  north-east  the  wold  [called]  Fyreni,  and  to  the  east 
the  Narbonese,  and  to  the  south  the  Mediterranean. 

The  island  of  Britain  is  long  towards  the  north-east,  and 
it  is  eight  hundred  miles  loug  and  two  himdred  miles  broad; 
then  to  the  south  of  it,  on  one  side  of  the  arm  of  the  sea,  is 
Belgic  Qaul,  and  on  the  west  side,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
arm  of  the  sea,  ia  the  island  of  Ireland,  and  on  the  north 
side  the  Orcades.  Ireland,  which  we  caJl  Scotland,  is  sur^ 
rounded  on  every  side  by  the  ocean,  and  because  it  is  nearer 
to  the  setting  sun  than  any  other  country,  the  seasons  are 
milder  than  in  Britain.  Then  to  the  north-west  of  Ireland 
is  that  utmost  land  called  Thule,  which  is  known  to  few,  jm 
account  of  its  distance. 

Now  have  we  said  concerning  all  the  boundaries  of  Europe, 
how  they  are  divided ;  now  we  will  [speak]  of  Africa,  bow 
those  boundaries  are  divided.  Our  forefathers  said  that  it 
was  the  third  part  of  this  earth ;  not  because  there  was  so 
much  of.  this  land,  but  because  the  Mediterranean  has  so 
separated  it,  because  it  breaks  with  greater  force  on  the  south 
part  than  it  does  on  the  north  part ;  and  the  heat  has  con- 
sumed more  of  the  south  part  tnan  the  cold  of  the  north  ; 
because  every  creature  may  withstand  cold  better  than  heat ; 
for  which  reason  Africa  is  less  than  Europe,  both  in  lands 
and  men. 

b2 
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Apppica  onjm^.  fp^  pe  »ji  q^aebon.  eafxan  peptpejib  ppiUn 
(^ypcum.  »c  )'»pe  ea  )»e  man  Niluj*  hsec.  ]>omie  if  po  eajx- 
nieire  feob  hacen  Libia  Hipimacia.  hipe  ij*  be  eajran  )mo  ilf 
neappe  iE^ypcu]-.  'j  be  nopSan  ^enbel  f».  }»e  man  hsec  Libia 
^chiopicum.  ^  be  pefcan  8]^cef  maiopef  ;• 

Be  pefcan  Libia  ^chiopicum  if  po  uf  pJTipe  iEjypcur 
"3  be  pit$an  fe  S^pf^J  )>e  man  hast  ^hiopicum.  "^  be  pefcan 
Ro^achituf  Tpibulicania  po  ]>eob.  ]>e  man  o^pe  naman  haec 
^pzujej.  hio  h»]r5  be  eafran  hype  ]>one  Sypcej*  maiopef 
^  Ro3a]>ice  J^a  lanb.  ;]  be  nopSan  ^ne  ^enbel  f».  ]>e  man 
hsec  T^bpiacicum.  ^  ]>a  J^eobe  {>e  man  h»c  8ypcef  mmopef. 
^  be  pefcan  Bizanrium.  o9  ]>one  fealcan  mepe.  "j  be 
fu^an  hype  Nacabpef .  "j  Ireochulaj*.  "j  liapamancef  66  ]>one 
jappejc  fiizancium ;  •  8io  f lOb  ))»p  f ae-beoph^  if  35bpumecif 
-}  Seujej-.  "3  po  fiob  faep  po  myc  lebuph  if  Lapcama.  3 
Namibia  po  ]>eob  hi  habbaS  be  eajxan  him  "Ssbc  lanb  8ypce) 
minopef  "^  J^one  fealcan  mepe.  "j  be  no)i5an  him  if  penbe] 
fa&.  '}  be  pefcan  him  GDaupicania.  *]  be  piSan  him  Uzepa  ]m 
beopjaf.  •;)  be  pi'San  fam  beop^m  fa  fimbel-p&penbar 
iEchiopef.  oS  ^one  japfecj  GDaupicania.  hype  if  be  eafcai 
Numebia.  -]  be  nop^an  penbel  fas.  "j  be  pefcan  GDalna  po  ea. 
'^  be  fu^an  2(fCpix  ymb  )>e  beop^af  ]>e  coba&la^  f  paefcmbaepe 
lanb.  "3  f a&c  beab  pylle  fanb.  fe  fjiJ^an  li^  pi^  on  )>one  japfecj 
OOaupicania.  ]>e  man  otSpe  naman  ha&c  Tin^ecana.  be  eafcah 
hjrpe  If  GDalua  po  ea.  ■]  be  noptJan  S^benaf  fa  beopjaf  3 
Dilpif.  ot$ep  beoph.  faep  fcjT  fe  enbe  up  of  fam  ^apfec^e. 
becuh  fan  cpam  beop^m  eafcpeapb.  f a&p  6pcolef  fyla  fcanbaS. 
-}  be  pefCan  him  if  fe  beoph  Khianf.  o^  t$one  japfecj.  "} 
futSan  fa  beop^af  fe  man  ha&c  ^fpepof.  "]  be  pi^an  him 
T^ulolum  po  f  eob  ot  ^one  japf ecj ',  • 

Nu  ha&bbe  pe  ymb  ^pfpica  lanb-jemaepco  jef a&b ;  •  Nu  piUe 
pe  fecjan  ymb  fa  i^anb  f e  on  fa  ^enbel  fa&  pnbon ;  •  Lippof 
faec  ijlanb  hic  lit$  on^^ean  Lilicia  "}  Iffaupio.  on  fam  fa&f 
eapme  fe  man  ha&c  ClOepcof .  ■]  hic  if  an  hunb  mila  lanj  "j  pip 
•}  hunb-fj7»nci5  ;j  an  hunb  mila  bpab "]  cpa  "j  cpenci j ;  •  Cpeco 
f  ijlanb  him  if  be  eafcan  f e  f8&  fe  man  Stppac  um  ha&c.  *]  pefcan 
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'  Africa,  as  we  have  before  said,  begins  from  the  east  west- 
ward from  Egypt  at  the  river  called  Nile;  and  the  most 
eastern  nation  is  called  Libya  G^ramantica ;  to  the  east  of 
which  is  the  [part]  of  Egypt  nearest  to  us,  and  to  the  north 
the  Mediterranean,  which  is  called  Libya  iElthiopica,  and  to 
the  west  the  Syrtes  Majores. 

To  the  west  of  Libya  iEthiopica  is  the  farther  Egypt, 
and  to  the  south  the  ocean  called  ^thiopicum,  and  to  tne 
west  of  Eogathitus  is  the  nation  of  Tripolitania,  which  is 
called  by  another  name,  Arzuges,  this  nation  has  to  the  east 
of  it  the  Syrtes  Majores,  and  the  land  of  Bogathiti ;  to  the 
north  the  mediterranean  sea,  which  is  called  the  Adriatic, 
and  the  nation  called  the  Syrtes  Minores ;  and  to  the  west  of 
Byzacium,  to  the  salt  mere ;  and  to  the  south  of  it  the 
Katabres,  Getuli,  and  GKiramantes,  to  the  sea  of  Bvzacium. 
The  principal  sea-ports  there  are  Hadrumetum  ana  Zeuges, 
and  the  principal  large  town  there  is  Carthage.  And  the 
people  of  Numidia  have  to  the  east  of  them  the  country  of 
the  Syrtes  Minores  and  the  salt  mere,  and  to  the  north  of 
them  is  the  Mediterranean,  and  to  the  west  of  them  Mauri* 
tania,  and  to  the  south  of  them  the  mountains  of  Uzara,  and 
to  the  south  of  the  mountains  the  ever- wandering  Ethiopians, 
to  the  Mauritanian  ocean.  To  the  east  of  them  is  Numidia, 
and  to  the  north  the  Mediterranean,  and  to  the  west  is  the 
river  Malva,  and  to  the  south  the  Astrix,  near  the  mountains 
which  divide  the  fruitful  country  from  the  barren  and  welling 
sands,  which  lie  south  towards  the  Mauritanian  ocean,  which 
by  another  name  is  called  the  Tingetanian.  To  the  east 
of  it  is  the  river  Malva,  to  the  north  the  mountains  of  Ab- 
benis,  and  Calei,  another  mountain ;  there  the  end  of  the 
ocean  flows  between  the  two  mountains  eastward,  where 
Hercules's  pillars  stand ;  and  to  the  west  of  them  is  Mount 
Atlas,  as  far  as  the  ocean  ;  and  to  the  south  the  mountains 
called  Hesperius,  and  to  the  south  of  them  the  nation  of  the 
Auloli,  as  far  as  the  ocean. 

We  have  now  said  concerning  the  boundaries  of  Africa ; 
we  will  now  speak  of  the  islands  that  are  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. The  island  of  Cyprus  lies  opposite  to  Cilicia  and 
Isauria,  on  that  arm  of  the  sea  called  the  Mesic  ;  and  it  is  a 
hundred  and  seventy-five  miles  long,  and  a  hundred  and 
twenty-two  miles  broad.  To  the  east  of  the  island  of  Crete 
is   the   sea  called  the    Carpathiaii,  and   to  the   west  and 
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^  be  nopt$a]i  Cpeticum  re  f».  "}  be  pejran  Sicibum.  )>e  man 
o^pe  naman  bsBt  %piacicum.  bic  if  an  bunb  mila  lonj.  3 
hunb-]*ypanci3  1  FP^S  ^^  hjiab  \  •  Dapa  ijlanba  fe  man  bsBC 
Dclabei*  |)apa  pnbon  ]>peo  *;]  pftij.  "3  be  eap:an  him  if  fe  Rifca 
f».  "3  be  fuiSan  fe  Lpecifca.  *]  be  nopSan  f e  Cjifca.  "}  hp 
pe|Tan  2%piancmn  |  •  8icilia  ]>»c  i^anb  if  t$pyf cyte.  on 
»lcef  fceacan  enbe  pnbon  beopjaf .  )>one  nopt$  fcei^pan  man 
haec  Pelopef.  ]>»p  if  feo  buph  neab  GDeffana.  jjfi  fut$  fceaca 
hacce  Pachinmn.  ]>»p  neah  if  po  buph  Sipfiaciffana.  "]  )>one 
pep:  fceacan  man  h»c  Lahbeum.  )raep  ij  yeo  buph  neah  fe 
man  hasp  Lilibeum.  "j  hit  if  an  hunb  -j^^pan  -j  pfcij  mila  lanj 
f ufS  -3  noptS.  *]  fe  J^pibba  fceaca,  if^an  hunb  j  fypan  j  hunb« 
fypanci;  pe)r  lanj.  "j  be  eafcantem  lanbe  if  fe  f^enbd  f»  fe 
man  haec  ^tbpiaacum.  ;]  be  rynka  yam  man  hset  ^pppicum.  3 
be  pe)xan  )>e  man  h^c  Tuipenum.  "3  be  nopSan  if  fe  jm  fe 
»2^ep  if  2;e  neapo  ^e  hp(M>hi* 

yih  Icalia  Jraun  lanbe  Sapbinia  "j  Iloppca  )>a  ijjanb  tobselelS 
an  lytel  f»f  eapm.  fe  if  cpa  ;]  cpencij  mila  bpab.  8apbinia  if 
|>peo  -]  ]>piri2  mila  lan^  ^  t:pa  "j  cpentij  mila  bpab.  hun  if  be 
eafcan  fe  f^enbel  f».  fe  man  hs&t  Tippenum.  )^  Tib^  po  ea 
ac  fcyc  on.  "j  be  pi^an  f e  f»  ]>e  L^  on^^ean  Numebia  lanbe. 
]  be  peftan  fA  cpa  i^lanb.  )^  man  h»t  Baleapif.  "3  be  nopi$an 
Copf ica  fjBdt  i^anb ;  •  Coppca  him  if  Rome  buph  be  eafcan. 
-}  Sapbmia  be  pitSan.  "3  be  pefcan  fa,  ijlanb  Baleapif.  "^  be 
nop^an  Tufcama  fv^  lanb.  hic  if  fyxcene  mila  lan^.  "]  n^an 
mila  bpab ;  •  Baleapif  fe.  tu  i^lanb.  him  if  be  nopSan  Spppica. 
'J  Dabef  be  pefcan.  *]  Ifpania  be  nopiSan  '.*  8coptlice  h»bbe 
pe  nu  ^efseb  be  p»m  jefeteneffum  ijlanbum.  fe  on  f»ia 
f^enbel  f »  pnbon ;  • 


II. 

^|i  ]>»m  fe  Romebuph  ^ecimbpeb  p»pe  )>pim  hunb  pmtpa. 
-)  ]>afenb  pmtpa.  Nmuf  TSffjrpia  k^in^  onjan  manna  »pefc 
picf lan  on  Stfum  mibban^^eapbe.  "j  mib  un^emaethqie  2^epl- 
nun^^e  anpalbef  he  p»f  hepienbe  ^  peohtenbe  fifti^  pintpa. 
ot$  he  hs&fbe  ealle  3(pam  on  hif  ^epealb  jenjrb.  f uS  ppam  fiem 
Reaban  f».  "j  fpa  nopS  oS  ]>one  f»  fe  man  haet  €uxinuf. 
butan  fBdin  fe  he  eac  oftps&bhce  pop  mib  miclum  jepeohnun 
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north  tLo  Cretan  Sea»  and  to  the  west  tlie  Sicilian,  which 
hj  another  name  is  called  the  Adriatic ;  it  is  a  hundred  miles 
long,  and  a  hundred  and  twenty  miles  broad.  There  are 
thiee-and-fifty  of  the  islands  caUed  the  Cyclades ;  and  to  the 
east  of  them  is  the  Bisca  Sea,  to  the  south  the  Cretan ;  to  the 
north  the  ^gean,  and  to  the  west  the  Adriatic.  The  island 
of  Sicily  is  triangular,  at  each  angle  there  are  mountains ;  the 
north  angle  is  called  Pelorus,  near  which  is  the  town  of  Mes- 
sina; and  the  south  angle  is  called  Pachytuni,  near  to  which 
is  the  city  of  Syracuse ;  and  the  west  angle  is  called  Lily- 
bseum^  near  to  which  is  the  city  called  Luybffium;  and  it  is 
a  hundred  and  fifly-seven  miles  long,  south  and  north,  and 
the  third  angle  is  a  hundred  and  seventy-seven  long  west ; 
and  to  the  east  is  the  mediterranean  sea,  called  the  Adriatic, 
and  to  the  south  of  it  the  African,  to  the  west  the  Tyrrhenian, 
and  to  the  north  the  sea  is  both  narrow  and  rough. 

Opposite  to  the  land  of  Italy  a  small  arm  of  the  sea  sepa- 
rates Sardinia  and  Corsica,  which  is  two-and-twenty  mues 
broad ;  Sardinia  is  three-and-thirty  miles  long,  and  two-and- 
twenty  miles  broad ;  to  the  east  of  it,  is  [that  part  of]  the 
Mediterranean  called  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea,  into  which  the 
river  Tiber  runs ;  and  to  the  south,  the  sea  which  lies  oppo- 
site to  the  land  of  Numidia ;  and  to  the  west  the  two  islands 
called  the  Balearic  ;  and  to  the  north  the  island  of  Corsica. 
To  the  east  of  Corsica  is  the  city  of  Bpme,  and  Sardinia  to 
the  south,  and  on  the  west  the  Balearic  islands,  and  the 
country  of  Tuscany  to  the  north ;  it  is  sixteen  miles  long, 
and  nine  miles  broad.  Africa  is  to  the  south  of  the  two 
Balearic  islands,  and  Cadiz  to  the  west,  and  Spain  to  the 
north.  Thus  have  we  now  shortly  spoken  the  positions  of 
the  islands  that  are  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 


II. 

Thirteen  hundred  years  before  the  building  of  Bome^ 
Ninus,  king  of  Assyria,  began  first  of  men  to  reign  in  this 
world  ;  and  having  great  desire  of  power,  he  committed  de- 
vastations, and  earned  on  wars  for  fifty  years,  till  he  had  re- 
duced all  Asia  to  the  south  of  the  Bed  Sea  into  his  power, 
and  to  the  north  as  far  as  the  Euxine.  Not  to  mention  that 
he  likewise  often  invaded  hostilely  the  north  countries  of 
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on  8cit$9ie  ya  nojitS  lanb.  )>a  t$e  jeq^ebene  f^nbon  )>aheapb6fcan 
inen.  pesh  by  fjm  on  {^yfon  popolb-2ef»l]>on  tSa  unfpeb^efcan. 
"3  hy  )7a.  unbep  }>{em  )>e  he  him  onpinnenbe  p»f .  pnpbon 
jejiabe  pijcps&fca.  )>eah  hi  »p  hypa  Lp  bylpicbce  al^ben. "]  h]^ 
him  »pcep  ]>»m  ^pimme  popjidbon  )>one  pijqinpc.  ]>e  h^  sec 
him  jeleopnobon.  ;]  him  tSa  peaptS  einleop  on  hypa  mobe  f  hj^ 
jepapon  mannep  blob  ajocen.  fp&  him  p»f  )>apa  nyrena  meolc 
^  liy  msBp:  bilibbaS  ;•  2&ib  he  Nmuf  Sopoafcpem  Bactpiana 
cynin^;.  fe  cu'Se^nanna  »peft  bpycpsepcaf.  he  hme  opeppann 
^  opfloh.  anb  fa.  aec  nyhp:»n  he  p»f  peohcenbe  piiS  ScitStSie  on 
ane  buph.  "j  ]>»p  peap^  oppcocen  mib  anpe  plane.  3  »pcep 
hif  beaSe  8tunepamif  hip  open  penjc  »2)>ep  je  co  ]>sem  ^epinne 
^e  to  l^sm  pice.  *]  hio  )»8et  ylce  jepm  ]>e  hio  hme  on  beppon 
roib  mani^ealbum  ppen-lupcum.  cpa  "]  peopepcij  pincpa  p»f 
bpeo^enbe.  "]  bJTie  Jwi-jjt  co  lycel  fvihte  faep  anpalbep  J>e  pe 
c^injc  »p  jepunnen  hsepbe.  ac  hio  mib  pipbce  ni^e  p»p 
peohcenbe  on  J^aec  unbepienbe  pole  iEchiopiam^.  "]  eac  on 
Inbeap.  )^  nan  man  ne  »p  ne  p^San  mib  jepeobce  ne  jepop 
bucon  TQexanbep ;  •  pio  p»p  pilnienbe  mib  ^epinnum  ]>aec  hio 
hy  opepppit$be.  ]>eah  hio  hic  tSuphceon  ne  mihce !  •  810  jicpunj 
ykj^  ^epin  p»pon  ^imhqian  ]>onne  by  nu  pyn.  pop'Son  b^^ 
hypa  nane  bypene  »p  ne  cutSan.  ppa  men  nu  picon.  ac  on 
bilpicneppe  hypa  bp  alypbon  ;• 

8eo  ylce  cpen  8amepamip.  pj^^an  f  pice  p»p  on  hype 
^epealbe.  nalep  f  an  ]>»c  hio  ^yppcenbe  paep  on  p]^bel  mannej 
blobep.  ac  eac  ppelce  mib  unjemecbcpe  ppaenneppe  mani^eal^ 
^elijpe  ppemmenbe  p»p.  ppa  ]>8ec  selcne  ])apa  ]>e  bio  jeacpiar 
roybce.  f  aec  k^e-k^nep  paep.  hio  co  hype  jeppon  pop  hype 
jeli^^epneppe.  "}  pJ^Uan  hio  b^  ealle  mib  pacne  beppac  co  bea5e. 
"]  ])a  »c  nehpcan  b^e  ajenne  punu  hio  jenam  b^'pe  co  jelijepe. 
"3  poptSon  l^e  hio  h]^e  ppen-lupce  pul^an  ne  mopce  bucan  manna 
bypmpunje.  bio  jepecce  opep  eall  h^e  pice,  f  ac  nan  popbypb 
nsepe  »c  jebjepe  becuh  nanpe  pbbe ;  • 


in, 

.£pt$am  fe  Romebuph  ^ecimbpeb  paepe  Jmpenb  pmcpa  -}  an 
hunb  "]  pyxcij.  ]>»c  p»pcmb»pe  lanb.  on  )>8em  8obome  ;]  IjO* 
moppe  fa  bypij  on  paepon.  hic  peapiS  ppam  heoponbcum  p^e  ppo- 
baepneb;*     ^aec  paep  becuh  Xpabia  •]  Palepcina  fa  manij* 
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Scythia,  wh  >  are  considered  the  hardiest  men,  although  in 
the  goods  of  this  world  they  are*  the  poorest.  By  his  making 
war  against  them,  however,  they  straightways  became  war- 
like, although  they  had  previously  lived  a  life  of  innocence ; 
and  they  paid  him  dearly  afterwards  for  the  art  of  war,  which 
they  had  learned  from  him ;  and  then  it  became  as  plea- 
sant to  their  minds  to  see  man's  blood  shed,  as  it  was  the 
milk  of  cows,  on  which  they  chiefly  live.  And  Ninus  over- 
came and  slew  Zoroaster,  king  of  Bactria,  who  first  of  men 
understood  the  magic  arts,  and  then  at  last  he  was  fighting 
against  the  Scythians,  against  a  town,  and  was  there  shot 
with  an  arrow;  and  afler  his  death  his  <jueen,  Semiramis, 
succeeded  both  to  the  war  and  to  the  kmgdom ;  and  that 
same  war  which  she  had  drawn  on  him  by  her  manifold  sinful 
passions,  she  carried  on  for  two-and-forty  years;  and  still 
the  empire  which  Ninus  had  conquered  appeared  to  her  toe 
small.  But  she,  with  feminine  hate,  made  war  on  the  inno- 
cent iElthiopians,  and  also  on  the  Indians,  whom  no  one, 
neither  before  nor  since,  overran  with  war,  except  Alexander. 
She  was  very  desirous  to  subdue  them  by  war,  although  she 
could  not  effect  it.  Cupidity  and  wars  were  then  fiercer  than 
they  now  are,  because  toey  had  no  previous  examples,  as  men 
now  have,  but  had  passed  their  lives  in  innocence. 

This  same  Queen  Semiramis,  after  the  empire  was  in  hex 
power,  was  not  only  constantly  thirsting  for  human  blood, 
but  was  also  with  boundless  lust  perpetrating  manifold  pros- 
titutions, so  that  every  one  of  those  she  might  hear  of  that 
was  of  royal  race,  she  enticed  to  her  for  her  lewdness,  and 
afterwards  deceived,  and  put  them  to  death;  and  then  at 
last  took  her  own  son  to  lie  with  her ;  and  because  she  could 
not  follow  her  sinful  lusts  without  the  reproach  of  men,  she 
established  throughout  her  realm  that  there  should  be  no 
obstacle  to  intercourse  between  any  relations. 


ni. 

A  thousand  and  sixty  years  before  the  building  of  Eome  the 
fruitful  land  on  which  Sodom  and  Gtmiorra  stood  was  burnt  by 
beavenly  fire.  It  was  between  Arabia  and  Palestine  those  mam* 
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fenlban  paefcmaf  p»pon.  popt$am  j^iik^  ye  lopbanif  feo  ea  jrfce 
jeajie  ]>sec  lanb  mibbepeajib  opffftfieofp  mib  pocef  ]>icce  plobe.  ^  hic 

^nne  mib  iSam  ^^^S^  F^*)^  I  *  ^  P^F  I'®^  F^^^  I^F  nucdan 
pdan  unjemeclice  bpuc^nbe.  ob  ysbc  him  on  fe  micda  ppen^ 
lu]x  on  innan  apeox.  i  him  com  op  ]>aBm  ppoi-lufce  liober 
fpaco.  )i»c  he  eel  f  lanb  mib  fpepleniun  fype  fOfibaepnbe.  f 
p1$t$an  ]>»]i  p»f  ftanbenbe  pasoefi  opgi  jpam  lanbe.  fpa  hic  fvtp^ 
ea-flob  »p  jefdeof.  ^  ^aof  bnkf  fe  ImbI  je  j(  flob  ne^^pecce.  ^ 
2^  co-b8&2  p»ftmb»penbe  on  »lcef  cjmnef  bl»bum.  3  ]« 
f^bon  yy^e  pte^epe  *]  hifcumhce  on  co  peonne.  ac  )>onne  hi^ 
man  on  hanb  nfmH.  yotme  peopt$a;5  hij  to  acxan  > 


IV. 

iEp  t$»m  ]>e  Romebuph  jemmbpeb  p»pe  )mpenb  pincpa  3 
hunb-pj^pannj.  Thelepcipep  "}  Ciappathi  )>a  leobe  betuh  him 
jepm  uphopon.  "]  ]nBC  bpujon  ot$  hi  mib  ealle  opplejene  pacpon. 
bucan  ppj^e  peapum.  *}  ppa-]>eah  f  ]>»p  to  lape  peapIS  )>apa 
Thelepcipa.  hy  heopa  hinb  op^eapan.  "3  jepopan  RotSum  ))8»c 
irlanb.  pilnienbe  f  hf  telcum  jepmne  o6^o;|en  h»pbon.  ac  h^ 
Cpeaci^  ]>»p  onpunbon.  ^  h;^  mib  ealle  popbtboni* 

V. 

.  ^p  tSam  )»e  Romebuph  jetimbpeb  p»pe  eahta  hunb  pincpa. 
mib  ^5T^^^^^^™  peapt$  yfpoi  ^e^  pe  unjemecLca  eoptS-pela.  "]  h^ 
»pcep  ]>am  p»pon  on  |>am  m»pcan  hun^e  olSpe  pypan  ^eap. 
1  him  ]>a  lopeph.  pihcpipman.  mib^obcunbe  pulcume  ^ehecJp  > 
Fpom  t$am  lopepe  Pompeiup*.  pe  h»)>ena  pcop.  j  hip  cnihc 
lupcmup  p»pan  iSup  pn^enbe.  lopeph  pe)>e  pnjpt  psep  hfy 
^ebpoCpa.  *]  eac  2;leappa  opep  hi  ealle.  f  him  ]«  onbp»benbum 
f»m  jebpo^pum.  h^  jenamon  lopeph  "]  hme  ^epealbon  in 
^5pca  lanb.  Da  psebe  he  Pompeiup  f  he  ]>s&p  bpyepspcap 
jeleopnobe.  '3  op  l^aem  bp^cpaepcum  f  he  j^pimobe  moni^^e 
punbop  CO  pypcenne.  "]  }  he  mihce  ppa  pel  ppepn  peccan.  *]  eac 
)>8ec  he  op  j^sem  cp»pce  rhapaone  }>aem  cjniinje  ppa  leop  pupbe. 
^  he  pa&be  f  he  op  fse>m  bp  jrcp»pce  jeleopnobe  ^obcunbne  pip- 
bom.  f  he  ytef  lanbep  p»pnnb»pneppe  |)apa  pj^am  ^ei^ia  »p 
bepopan  p»be.  "}  Jratpa  ot$epa  pjian  ;eapa  pSeeble.  )>e  ))»p  »pcep 
com.  "]  hu  he  ;^e^9bejiobe  on  ]>am  tpppau  p^pan  ^eapan  mib 
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fold  fruits  were,  because  the  ri?er  JordfW  annually  Qver> 
flowed  the  midst  of  the  country  with  a  flood  a  foot  thick, 
with  which  it  was  afteorwurds  roaaured.  Then  was  that  na- 
tion enjoying  to  the  utmost  i^is  great  prosperityi  till  enor- 
mous simul  lust  waxed  within  ^em,  and  for  that  sinful  lust 
Gk)d*8  vengeance  came  on  them,  so  that  he  burned  the  wh<^ 
country  with  sulphureous  fire;  and  afterwards  water  wae 
standing  over  the  land  as  the  deluge  had  formerly  overflowed 
it ;  and  that  part  which  the  flood  did  not  touch,  is  to  this 
day  fertile  in  every  kind  of  fruit,  and  which  are  very  fair  and 
delightful  to  look  upon ;  but  when  any  one  takes  them  into 
bis  hand,  then  they  turn  to  ashes. 

IV. 

In  the  year  a  thousand  and  seventy  before  the  building 
of  Bome,  the  Telchises  and  Carsathii  began  a  war  between 
them,  and  carried  it  on  till  they  were  all  slain  except  a  very 
few,  and  yet  those  of  the  Telchises  who  surviyed,  abandoned 
their  country,  and  went  to  the  island  of  Bhodes,  hoping  that 
they  had  escaped  from  all  war ;  but  there  the  Ghreeks  found 
them,  and  entirely  destroyed  them. 

V. 

Eight  hundred  years  before  the  building  of  Bome  there 
was  a  vast  plenty,  for  seven  years,  in  Egypt,  and  after  that 
for  the  next  seven  years  there  was  a  temble  famine ;  and 
Joseph,  a  righteous  man,  much  assisted  them  by  the  divine 
support.  Of  this  Joseph,  Pompeius,  the  heathen  poet,  4ind 
his  servant,  Justin,  thus  sang.  Joseph  was  the  young^  of 
his  brethren, . and  also  wiser  than  them  all;  so  that  \a$ 
brethren,  dreading  him,  took  Joseph  and  sold  him  in  the 
land  of  Egypt.  Pompeius  then  said  that  he  there  learned 
magic,  and  through  that  ma&^ic  was  wont  to  work  many 
wonders;  that  he  could  well  interpret  dreams,  and  also 
that  he  was  beloved  by  Pharaoh,  the  king,  for  that  craft : 
and  he  said  that  by  magic  he  had  learned  heavenly  wis* 
dom,  so  that  he  foretold  the  seven  years  of  fr^itfulness, 
and  the  other  seven  years  of  famine  which  came  after; 
and  how  he    gathered  in  the  first   seven  yearsy  throu^^ 
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^tr  pij^mc*  ^hefA  »fC6pan  pypm  jeaji  eall  f  fclc  ^efcylbe 
pits  ^ne  miclfui  hunjop.  *}  f»be  f  COoyyef  p»pe  ]>»f  lopepef 
fimu.  ^  him  p»paii  pjiam  him  bpycpspcaf  jecyn^*  pop^on  )>e 
he  momje  punbop  pophte  m  ^;]^cum.  ;]  pop  ]>»m  pole  ye  on 
{leftC  hmb  becom.  pe  pcop  p»f  fecjenbe  -f  ^^ypci  abpipen  GDoyfef 
uc  mib  hif  leobiim.  poptSon  p»be  Pompeiup  3  pa  ^ypcipcan 
bipceopap.  f  pa  Dobef  punbop  ]>e  on  hiopa  lanbum  jepopben. 
p«pon  to  ]>on  jebon  f  hi  hiopa  a^um  jobum  jecealbe  paepon. 
f  pnt  biopoljilb.  nalep  yean  potSan  Iiobe.  poptSon  pe  hiopa  ^obu 
fjrnbon  bpycpaepca  lapeopap.  "}  f  pole  nu  jjt  f  tacn  lopepep 
jepemeppe  »ptep-pyl;^eaS.  f  ip  7  h)r  jeapa  jehpilce  ]K)ne  ppcan 
{^»1  ealpa  hiopa  eopt$-p»ftma  p»m  cyninje  to  ^apole  ^epyUa^ ;  • 
y»X  pe  hunjep  on  p»p  cymnjep  bapim  on  Gjypcum.  ]>e 
mon  h»c  2&nopep.  ])eah  tSe  luopa  peap  p»pe  f  hy  ealle  hiopa 
cj^nm^ap  hetan  Phapaon*.*  On  p»pe  ylcan  cibe  picpabe 
Baleup  pe  cyninj  in  2Cppipia  )»»p  »p  p»p  Ninup ;  •  On  p»m 
leobum  )>e  mon  ^pji  haec  picpabe  Tipif  pe  cymn^c ;  •  On  psepe 
mbe  n»p  na  ma  cynmja  anpealba.  bucan  pypan  )>pim  picum. 
ac  pyiSlian  peep  po  bypen  op  him  opep  ealle  poplb ;  •  Ac  t$aet  if 
00  punbpianne.  past:  pa  ^ypti  ppa  lytle  ]>oncuii2;e  pipcon 
lopepe.  ymj  pe  he  hy  net  him^e  ahpebbe.  f  hi  hyp  cyn  ppa 
paiSe  ^eunapebon.  "]  hy  ealle  to  nyblmjum  him  ^^bybon*.* 
Spa  eac  ip  ^jr:  on  ealpe  ]>yppe  populbe.  peah  Eob  lan^e  tibe 
piUe  hpam  h^j  piUan  co-popl»can.  "]  he  ^nne  paep  epc  lytelpe 
cibe  )>oh2e.  f  he  pona  popj^t  f  job  f  he  aep  h»pbe.  "}  je^enc* 
ptec  ypel  ymc  he  )>onne  haepC ;  • 


VI. 

M]i  t5»m  ]>e  Romebuph  jetimbpeb  psepe  eahta  hunb  pmcpa 
^  tyn  jeapan.  picpobe  Smbictio  pe  cjmm;  in  Athena  Cpeca 
bJTnjI*  pe  p»p  pe  ppibba  cyninj  pe  septep  Eecpope  yv&Tr. 
cymnje  picpabe.  pe  »pept  p»p  )>»pe  bup2;e  cynmj ;  •  On  ]>»i 
Smbictionep  tibe  pupbon  ppa  mycele  p»tep-plob  ^eonb  ealle 
poplb.  "]  peah  m»pt  in  Thi^aLa  Epeca  bypij  ymb  pa  bropjap 
pe  man  hsec  Papnappup.  ]>»p  pe  cjiun;  Theuhaleon  picpobe.  f 
popneah  eall  f  pole  poppeaptS.  3  pe  cjniin^^c  Theuhaleon  ealle 
pa  ]>e  to  him  mib  pc^pum  oSplu^on  to  p»m  beop^^um.  he 
hy  ]>»p  onpenjc.  "]  hy  ]>»p  apebbe '.  •  Be  ps&m  Theuhaleon 
p»p  jecpeben.  ppilce  mon  bippel  ps&be.  f  he  paepe  moncynne' 
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hiB  wisdom,  80  that  in  the  second  seven  years  he  protected  ail 
the  people  against  the  great  famine,  and  said  that  Moses  was 
this  Joseph's  son,  from  whom  he  learned  magic,  because  he 
wrought  many  wonders  in  Egypt.  And  on  account  of  the 
plague  which  happened  in  that  land^  the  poet  says  that  the 
Egyptians  drove  Moses  oi.t  with  his  people;  because,  said 
Pompeius  and  the  Egyptian  bishops,  that  those  miracles  of 
God  which  were  performed  in  their  land  were  done  that  they 
might  be  ascribed  to  their  own  gods,  who  are  devils,  not  to 
the  true  God,  because  their  own  gods  are  teachers  of  magic. 
And  that  nation  still  follows  that  token  of  Joseph's  ordinance, 
that  is,  that  they  every  year  give  a  fifth  of  the  fruits  of  the 
earth  to  their  king  for  a  tax. 

This  famine  happened  in  the  days  of  the  king  of  Egypt, 
called  Amasis ;  though  it  was  their  custom  to  call  all  their 
kings  Pharaoh.  At  the  same  time  King  Baleus  ruled  in  As* 
Syria,  where  Niraus  had  been  previously.  Over  those  people, 
who  are  called  Argivi,  King  Apis  rulea.  In  those  days  there 
were  no  governments  of  kings  but  in  these  three  kingdoms ; 
but  afterwards  the  example  of  them  was  ffollowed]  over  all 
the  world.  But  is  it  to  oe  wondered  at,  tnat  the  i^ptians 
showed  so  little  gratitude  to  Joseph  for  having  delivered  them 
from  famine,  that  they  so  quickly  dishonoured  his  kin,  and 
made  them  all  their  slaves.  So,  however,  it  still  is  in  this  world ; 
though  God  permits  every  one  to  have  his  will  for  a  long 
time,  and  he  then  suffer  for  a  short  time,  he  soon  forgets  the 
good  which  he  had  before,  and  remembers  the  evu  which 
he  then  has. 


VI. 

Eight  hundred  and  ten  years  before  the  building  of  Borne, 
King  Amphictyon  reigned  in  Athens,  a  city  of  Greece.  He 
was  the  third  king  that  reigned  after  Cecrops,  who  was  the 
first  king  of  that  ci^.  In  the  time  of  this  Amphict^ron, 
there  was  so  great  a  flood  over  the  whole  world,  ana  particu- 
larly in  Thessaly,  a  Greek  town,  near  the  hills  called  Pamas- 
sus^  where  Kin^  Deucalion  reiened,  that  almost  all  the  folk 
perished  ;  and  nie  King  Deucalion  received  and  fed  all  those 
who  fled  to  him  for  refuge  in  ships  to  the  mountains.  It 
w^  said  of  this  Deucalion,  as  if  told  as  a  fable,  that  he  wae 
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ty&fiienb.  jpa  fpa  Noe  p»f  [  •  On  pmm  benpun  p»f  je  ni jdfti 
iiiaii-q?ealin  m  ^chiopian  TSffjiicA  leobe.  fpa  ]>sec  heopa  peapa 
Cp  lafe  pupbon;-  €ac  on  )>»m  bapim  paep  f  Libep  Parep 
opeppan  yk  unbepijenban  Inbea  tSeobe.  -}  h^  popneah  mib^ealle 
fopb^.  8B2)>ep  je  mib  bpuncennyjje.  je  mib  ppen-lufcum. 
Je  mib  man-|*lyhtum.  )»eah  h^  hine  ejr  a&)ptep  hyf  baeje  heom 

31  ^ob  hfiBjpbon.  ^  h^  fssbon  f  he  paejie  eaUep  ^epinnef 
benb;. 


VII. 

^p  tSam  pe  Romebuph  jetimbpeb  psepe  eahca  Imnb  pmtjia. 
1  pp  pincpum.  jepeapti  ysdt  COoiffef  leebbe  Ifpahela  pole  oj. 
^^B^cj^tum.  npcep  )>»ni  manepim  punbpum  )>e  he  pasp  ^ebon 
;h»pbe;-  Daet  piep  fttc  popme.  f  h^a  paetep  pupbon  ro 
*  blobe !  •  Da  psep  fttt  aepceppe.  f  ppoxap  comon  ^eonb  eall 
^{ypca  lanb.  yytL  pela  f  roan  ne  mihce  nan  peopc  pypcan.  ne 
nanne  mece  ^e^JTipan.  f  papa  pypma  n»pe  empela  paeui 
mece  »p  he  jejeappob  p»pe !  •  E^ibbe  ypel  psep  sepcen  pam. 
j^  p^isettap  comon  opep  cmeJI  past  lanb.  ^e  mne  ^e  uce.  mib  pyp* 
rmeoptenbum  bicum.  ;]  aegt^ep  je  pa  men  ^e  pa  nycenu  una- 
blmnenhce  pimenbe  paepon;-  Da  paep  pa&c  peo]i9e.  ysdt 
ealpa  fcamhcojT  pa&p.  f  hunbep  jleo^an  comon  ^eonb  eall  pa&t 
manc^.  '^  hjr  qiupon  )wm  mannum  becpuh  pa  "Seoh.  ^e 
geonb  eall  ]ia  hmu.  ppa  hic  eac  pell  jebapenobe.  ])a&t  liob  ]m 
nuDptan  opepmecto  jemtSpobe  mib  )>aBpe  bipmepbcepcan  ppace. 
^  ]>aDpe  unpeoptShcofcan**  Daec  ppte  paBf  hypa  nycena 
q^m;-  Daec  fpxe  pa&p.  I^a&t  eall  pole  paep  on  blaebpan.  -j 
tSa  paBpon  ppitSe  hpeopliee  bepfcenbe.  -3  pa  popmp  ucponbe ;  • 
Daec  pypeCe  paep.  f  Caep  com  ha^ol  pe  paep  pit$  p^e  jemenjeb. 
|wc  he  a&2$ep  ploh  je  y&  menn.  je  pa  nyrenu.  ^e  eall  paec  on 
pa&m  lanbe  paep  peaxenbep ;]  ^openbep ;  •  Daet  eahco^e  paef. 
Ybsc  ja&pfcaipan  comon.  '^  ppaecon  ealle  )>a  jaspp-ciSap.  pe  bupan 
|wpe  eoptSan  paepon.  je  puptSon  pa  ja&pp-ei^ap.  "3  pa  pypcpunian 
pceoppenbe  pa&pon  >  Daet  nj^otSe  paep.  )>aet  ])aep  com  ha^ol  -} 
fpa  mycel  p^pcepnep.  jje  ba&jep  je  nihcep.  ;]  ppa  jebpepeblie. 
tSaot  hit  man  jepelan  mihce  1*  Daec  ceo6e  pa&p.  )>a&c  ealle  )>a 
cnihtap.  "3  ealle  y&  maabena  ]>e  on  ]>aem  lanbe  ppmncennebe 
p»pon.  pupbon  on  anpe  nihc  acpealbe.  '^  )>eah  paec  pole  nolbe 
a&p  Ijobe  abujan.  h^  hpaetSpe  y&  hypa  untianeep  him  jeh^ppime 
fiQpon.  ppa  rfs^  ppa  hi  asp  CDo^.^  hjrppolce  ]>aBp  uc-pa&pdbef 
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tbe  parent  of  mankind,  as  Noah  was.  In  those  days  there 
was  the  greatest  plague  in  Ethiopia,  a  nation  of  Africa,  so 
that  few  of  them  survived.  In  tnose  days  also  it  was,  that 
liber  Pater  subdued  the  innocent  Indian  people,  and  fdmost 
entirely  destroyed  them,  either  by  drunkenness  and  sinful 
lusts,  or  slaughters ;  though  after  his  day  they  hold  him  for 
a  god,  and  said  he  was  ruler  of  all  war. 


VII. 

.  Eight  hundred  and  five  years  before  the  foundation  of 
Bbme,  it  happened  that  Moses  led  the  people  of  Israel  out 
of  Egypt,  alter  the  many  miracles  that  he  had  performed 
there.  The  first  was,  that  their  water  was  turned  to  blood. 
The  second  was,  that  frogs  came  over  the  whole  land  of 
Egypt,  so  many  that  no  one  could  do  any  work,  nor  prepare 
any  meat,  so  that  there  were  not  reptiles  as  much  as  meat 
before  it  could  be  dressed.  The  third  evil  was,  that  gnats 
came  over  all  the  land,  both  within  doors  and  without,  with 
bites  smarting  like  fire,  and  both  men  and  cattle  were  un- 
ceasingly pained.  Then  was  the  fourth,  which  Was  the  most 
shameful  of  all,  that  doe-flies  came  over  all  that  people, 
creeping  between  men's  thighs,  yea,  over  all  their  limbs  ;  so 
that  it  was  also  well  fitting  that  God  should  humble  the 
greatest  pride  with  the  most  ignominious  and  most  humi* 
liating  vengeance.  The  fifth  was  the  {>lague  of  their  cattle. 
The  sixth  was,  that  all  the  people  had  boils,  which  burst  very 
virulently,  and  thence  issued  corruption.  The  seventh  was, 
that  hail  came  mixed  with  fire,  which  killed  both  men  and 
cattle,  yea,  everything  that  waxed  and  grew  on  the  land. 
The  eighth  was,  that  locusts  came  and  devoured  every  blade 
of  grass  which  was  above  the  earth,  yea,  eveh  gnawed  off  the 
grass  and  the  roots.  The  ninth  was,  that  hail  came,  and  such 
great  darkness,  both  by  day  and  night,  and  so  thick  that  it 
might  be  felt.  The  tenth  was,  that  all  the  boys  and  all  the 
maidens,  who  were  the  first-born  in  the  land,  were  killed  in 
one  night ;  and  though  that  people  would  not  before  submit 
to  God,  yet  thev  then,  against  their  wills,  were  obedient 
to  Him ;  as  much  as  they  before  had  forbidden  Moses  and  his 
people  to  depart  from  ^^;ypt,  so  much  were  they  the  move 
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P^nbon.  fpa  micle  hy  p»pon  jeopnpan.'l^ec  hj  him  ppam  pal* 
jen.**  ^c  peo  hpeoppm^.  )>e  him  ]>a  ^epeaji^.  fpjriSe  pai$e  on 
p^fan  je)>anc  jehpyppeb ;  •  ppaebbce  f e  cymnjc  )>a  mib  hif 
polce  heom  pacf  SBfCep-Fyljenbe. ;]  hy  ^ecyjijian  polbe  epc  co 
62ypmm ;  •  8e  kynin^c  Phapaon  hepbe  fyx  hunb  pij-psejna.  -j 
fpa  pela  )>»f  otSpep  hepep  pief .  j(  man  mae;  )>anon  oncnapan. 
)>a  him  fpa  F^^^  manna  onbpebon  fpa  mib  CCo jje  p»pon.  ]>8BC 
p»f  Yf^  hunb  ))Ufenba  manna  I*  pp»t$pe  Iiob  pamiclan  Pha- 
paonef  men^e  jelyclobe.  "^  hypa  opepmaetan  opepmetto  je- 
nj^pobe. ;]  bepopan  ClOoype  ;]  hip  polce.  *]  tSone  Reaban  p»  on 
tpelp  pe^ap  abpi^be.  )>»t  hi  bpi^an  pocan  ))sene  p»  opeppep- 
bon ;  •  Da  ]>»t  jepapon  pa  ^jpce.  hy  y&  jecpymebon  hypa 
bpyap.  lieamep  ;]  OOambpep.  "3  jecpupebon  mib  hypa  bpycpsepc- 
um.  ]>»c  h^  on  9one  dean  pej  pepan  meahcan.  )>a  hi  )>a  on 
mnan  )>»m  p»-p»pelbe  p»pon.  y&  ^ebupon  hi  ealle  "^  abpun- 
con ;  •  Ds&c  cacn  nu  ^yc  ip  op^yte  on  psej  psep  pra5e  hpaep 
]iapa  pi^-pse^na  hpeol  on^anjenbe  psepon ;  *^  Daec  be^  Irob  co 
cacne  eallum  manc;^ne.  f  peah  hic  pmb  *o^t$e  psep  plob  mib 
fonbe  opepbpipen.  f  hit  6eah  bit$  epc  ppa  ^epyne  ppa  hic  sep 
p»pi'  On  ))8spe  cibe  p»p  po  opep-myccle  hseco  on  ealpe 
populbe.  nalep  "^  an  "^  men  paepon  miclimi  ^eppencce.  ac  eac 
ealle  nycenu  pjry^e  neeh  poppupbon,  "^  ba  putSmepcan  iEthio- 
pian  hs&pbon  bp^e  pop  "Saepe  haste. ")  ScitStSie  tSa  nop^meptan 
haspbon  unjepunelice  ha&ton;-  Da  ha&pbon  monije  unpipe 
menn  him  to  popbe.  '^  to  leapon^-ppelle.  f  po  haete  naspe  pop 
hiopa  pjmnum.  ac  pa&bon  f  hio  paspe  pop  Fetontippoppcapun2e. 
anep  mannep ;  • 


vni. 

iEp  t$a&m  ]>e  Romebuph  jetimbpeb  paepe  p;^  hunb  pmtpan 
;]  pp.  m  ^jrptum  peaptS  on  anpe  niht  piptij  manna  opplejen. 
ealle  ppam  hiopa  ajnum  punum.  "^  ealle  )>a  men  comon  ppam 
cpam  jebpo€pan;«  Da  fip  jebon  paep  fa-jyt  lypeban  fa 
jebpotSpa;*  8e  jrlbpa  paep  haten  Danaup.  )>e  ^aep  ypelep 
opbppuma  pasp.  pe  peapS  op  hip  pice  abpaepeb.  "}  on  Sp^e  ))aec 
lanb  he  pleonbe  becom.  "^  hip  pe  cjninj  ))aep  Tenelaup  milbehce 
unp^n;^.  ])eab  hf  hit  him  epc  mib  tpele  pop^ulbe.  )>a  he  hme  op  hif 
pice  abpaepbe ;  •     Oft  fmm  bajum  on  ^jyptan  paep  J>aep  k)'nin2ep 
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desirocuf  that  they  should  depart  from  tliem.  But  the  re- 
pentance which  then  came  over  them  was  veij  soon  turned 
to  worse  thoughts.  Quickly  was  the  king,  with  his  people, 
following  after  them,  and  would  bring;  them  back  again  to 
Egypt.  King  Pharaoh  had  six  hundred  war-chariots,  and 
there  were  so  many  of  the  other  host,  which  may  thence  be 
known,  when  so  many  men  dreaded  them  as  were  with 
Moses,  that  was  six  hundred  thousand  men.  God,  however, 
lessened  the  ffreat  multitude  of  Pharaoh,  and  humbled  their 
excessive  pride  before  Moses  and  his  people,  and  dried  up 
the  Bed  Sea  into  twelve  ways,  so  that  they  crossed  that  sea 
with  dry  feet.  When  the  Egyptians  saw  that,  their  magicians, 
Geames  and  Mambres,  encouraged  them,  and  they  trusted* 
that  by  their  sorceries  they  could  cross  over  the  same  road ; 
but  when  they  were  in  the  sea-road,  they  all  sank  and  were 
drowned.  The  track  is  still  known  on  the  sea-shore  where 
the  wheels  of  their  war-cliariots  passed.  God  does  this  as  a 
token  to  all  mankind,  so  that,  t  no  ugh  the  wind  or  sea-flood 
cover  it  with  sand,  yet  it  will  be  again  seen  as  plain  as  it 
was  before.  At  that  time  was  the  very  intense  heat  all  over 
the  world,  so  that  not  only  men  were  sorely  afflicted,  but  also 
all  the  cattle  were  very  near  perishing.  And  the  southmost 
Ethiopians  had  burning  in  place  of  heat ;  and  the  Scythians, 
the  most  northern,  had  unusual  heats.  Then  many  unwise 
men  uttered  the  opinion  and  falsehood,  that  th&  heat  was  not 
for  their  sins,  but  said  that  it  was  through  the  transformation 
of  Phaeton,  [who  was  only]  a  man ! 


vni. 

In  the  year  six  hundred  and  five  before  the  building  of 

lome,  fifty  men  were  slain  in  Egypt  in  one  night,  all  by 

^eir  own  sons,  and  all  these  men  came  from  two  brothers. 

Then  this  was  done,  the  brothers  were  yet  living.     The 

ler  was  named  Danaus,  who  was  the  author  of  this  evil. 

3  was  driven  from  his  kingdom,  and  came  a  fugitive  to  the 

d  of  Argos,  and  there,  Sthenelaus,  the  king,  received  him 

dly,  though  he  afterwards  requited  him  with  evil,  when 

3xpelled  him  from  his  kingdom.   In  those  days  it  was  the 
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|)eap  Boppit5if .  f  ealle  ))a  cuman.  ))e  hine  ^ep ohton.  he  to  bloca 
jebybe.  •]  hif  jobum  bebeab  ;• 

Ic  polbe  nu.  cpsetS  Opopuf.  f  me  }>a  ^eanbpypban.  )>a  )>e 
pecjai  far  feoj*  poplb  j-y  nu  pypfe  on  iyxsn.  cpiftenbome. 
]K)nne  hio  sep  on  }>aera  hae]>en]*cype  psepe.  ))onne  hi  i^\c  ^ebloc 
;]  rpylc  mop6  bonbe  psepon.  J7ylc  ic  hep  »p  bepopan  f aebe ;  • 
Ppsep  If  nu  on  aenijan  cpijxenbome.  becuh  him  pylpum.  *(> 
men  him  }>uppe  ypilc  onbps&ban.  f  hine  mon  senipim  jobum 
blote.  o€t5e  hpsep  fynbon  upe  jobaf .  fe  jTylcpa  mana  j^nen. 
fpilce  hiopa  psepon  ? ;  • 

On  J)»m  bapmi  Pepj-euf  j-e  cyninjc  op  Epeca  lanbe  m  Spam 
mib  pypbe  pop.  "j  on  fa  6eobe  pinnenbe  pap*  otS  hi  him  je- 
hyppume  psepon.  "j  fsepe  feobe  oSepne  naman  apcop  be  him 
pyluum.  ppa  hi  mon  pylSCan  heec  Pepp  ;• 

Ic  pac  ^eape.  cpaetJ  Opopiup.  f  ic  hip  pceal  hep  pela  opep- 
hebban.  "^  fa  ppell  fe  ic  pecje  ic  hi  pceal  jepcypcan.  pop^on  fe 
Sppypie  haepbon  KX.  pintpa  "^  an  hunb  "^  an  fupenb  unbep 
piprijan  cyninja  pice.  tSaec  hic  na  bucon  jepynne  naep.  o^f aec 
8apbanapohp  opple^en  peapt$.  "^  pe  anpalb  pi^^an  on  GOs&ISe  je- 
hpeapp ;  •  ppa  ip  f  »c  eall  t$a  ]^pel  f e  hi  bonbe  psepon  apecjean 
ms&je  ot$t5e  apeccean?*.-  Gac  ic  piUe  jeppijian  Toncohp  •] 
Philopep.  tSapa  pcanbhceprepa  ppella.  hu  maueja  bipmeplice 
^epm  Toncolup  jeppemebe.  pJrS^an  he  cyninjc  paep.  J^b  fone 
cnihc  fe  he  neabinja  jenam.  Iianemefip.  '^  hu  he  hip  ajenne 
punu  hip  ^obum  co  bloce  acpealbe.  "j  hine  him  pylp  pitStSan  to 
mete  jejyppebe ;  •  Gac  me  pceal  a^peotan  ymbe  Philopep.  "} 
ymbe  Tapbanup.  "3  ymbe  ealpa  fapal^oiana  ^epm  to  apecjenne. 
poptSon  on  ]*pellum  "]  on  leo^um  hiopa  jepm  cu6e  pinbon  ;•  Ic 
pceall  eac  e^e  pojilaetan.  fa  tSe  op  Peppeo  "3  op  Eabrao  jepaebe 
rynbon.  -]  eac  ^a  fe  op  Thebani "]  op  8papcani  jepsebe  pjrnbon  > 
6ac  ic  pille  ^eppi^ian  fapa  man-baeba  fapa  LemniatSum.  *]  Pan- 
thionip  f  aep  cyninjep.  hu  hpeophce  he  peapt$  abpaepeb  op  ^he^ 
nientmm  hip  a^enpe  f eobe.  "^  Stpejap  *]  ThijepSep.  hu  hi  heopa 
paebepap  opplojan.  "]  ymb  hiopa  herelican  poplijneppa.  ic  hit  eall 
poplaete ;  •  6ac  ic  hep  popla&te  Sbipup.  hu  he  aejfJep  opploh  je 
hip  ajenne  paebep.  je  hip  pteop-paehep.  ;i;e  hip  jreop-punu ;  •  On 
fiem  bajum  pa&pon  ppa  un^emeclice  ypel.  f  fa  men  pylp  padt>oii« 
h»t  heponep  tun^^ul  hiops  ypel  plujon  1* 
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custom  of  the  king,  Busiris,  in  Egypt,  that  all  strangers  who 
resorted  to  him  he  sacrificed  and  offered  to  his  gods. 

I  would  now,  says  Orosius,  that  those  would  answer  me, 
who  say,  that  this  world  is  now  worse,  in  this  Christianity, 
than  it  was  before  in  heathenism,  when  they  were  enacting 
mich  sacrifices  and  murders,  as  I  have  just  now  mentioned. 
Where  is  there  now,  in  any  [part  of]  Christendom,  among 
themselves  that  men  need  to  dread  being  sacrificed  to  any 
gods  ?  or  where  are  our  gods  who  desire  such  atrocities  as 
those  were  ? 

In  those  days  Perseus  the  king  went  from  Greece  into 
Asia  with  an  army,  and  made  war  on  that  people  until  they 
were  obedient  to  him  ;  and  gave  another  name  to  the  nation 
from  himself,  so  that  they  were  afterwards  called  Persians. 

I  well  know,  savs  Orosius,  that  I  shall  here  omit  many 
things  of  this  [tmie],  and  that  those  narratives  which  I 
shall  relate,  I  shall  shorten ;  because  the  Assyrians,  for  1160 
years,  under  the  reigns  of  fifty  kings,  were  never  without  war, 
till  Sardanapalus  was  slain,  and  the  power  was  then  trans- 
ferred to  the  Medes.  Who  is  there  that  can  relate  or  enume« 
rate  all  the  evils  that  they  did  ?  I  will  also  pass  by  in  silence 
the  most  abominable  histories  of  Tantalus  and  Pelops ;  how 
many  disgraceful  wars  Tantalus  carried  on  after  he  was  king, 
on  account  of  the  youth  G-auymede,  whom  he  forcibly  took  ; 
and  how  he  sacrificed  his  own  son  to  his  gods,  and  afterwards 
prepared  him  for  himself  for  food.  It  would  weary  me  also  to 
relate  about  Pelops,  and  about  Dardanus,  and  about  all  the 
wars  of  the  Trojans ;  because  their  wars  are  known  in  histories 
and  in  songs.  I  shall  likewise  omit  all  that  has  been  said 
about  Perseus  and  Cadmus,  and  also  what  has  been  said  of 
the  Thebans  and  Spartans.  I  will  also  pass  in  silence  the 
crimes  of  the  Lemnians,  and  of  King  Pandion,  how  cruelly 
he  was  driven  from  the  Athenians,  his  own  people ;  and  of 
Atreus  and  Thyestes,  how  they  slew  their  fathers,  and  about 
their  execrable  lusts,  I  shall  omit  it  all ;  I  shall  also  here 
omit  Oedipus,  how  he  slew  both  his  own  father  and  his  step- 
father, and  his  stepson.  In  those  days  there  was  such  enor- 
mous evil  that  men  said  that  the  stars  of  heaven  flew  6*01!) 
their  wickedness. 


t2 
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IX. 

JEfi  t$am  ye  Romebuph  jetimbpeb  p»pe  ffx.  hunb  pintpum 
J  fyxcyjum.  peaptS  jj  un^emetlice  mycle  ^epeohc  becpeoh  fcpe- 
tenye  -3  2^chenien|*e  ))»m  polcum.  "3  )>a  Cpecenpe  hsepbon  tSone 
jpimlican  pi^e. "}  ealle  9a  a&tSeleftan  beajm  )>apa  2^benienfa  by 
^enamon.  -]  fealbon  t$»m  OOmoeaupo  to  etanne.  f  psep  healp 
mann  bealp  leo ',  •  On  t$»m  ba^um  psep  -^  Lapbice  "3  TbeppaL 
paepon  pmnenbe  him  becpeonan.  t5onne  "Sa  Lapbice  jepapon 
Theijali  f  pole  op  hiopa  hoppan  beon  peobcenbe  pit$  hi.  j^onne 
hecan  hi  Eentaupi.  f  pynbon  bealp  bopi*;]  bealp  men.  poptSontSe 
hi  on  hoppe  peobcan  ne  2epapon  sep  ))a ;  • 


X. 

J£p  ))sem  t$e  Romebuph  jetimbpeb  p»pe  peopepbunb  pintpan 
;]  hunb-eahcaci^m.  Vepojep  ^jjrpca  cyninj  p»p  pmnenbe  oa 
puti  bs&le  2^pam.  ot$  )>e  him  pe  msepta  bsel  peaptS  unbepSeobeb. 
T  he  Vepojep  Gjypca  cymnj  p»p  pjr5t$an  mib  pypbe  papenbe  on 
8ci56ie  on  )»a  noptS  bselap. '}  hip  aepenbpacan  bepopan  apenbe  co 
)>»pe  tSeobe.  "5  him  uncpeojenblice  pecjan  hec.  f  hi  otSep  pcolbon. 
o6^e  f  lanb  aet  him  alypan.  ot$6e  he  hi  polbe  mib  ^epeohte  pop- 
bon  ^  pophep^ianl*  Py  him  fa  jepcabpij-lice  anbpypbon  ;) 
cpsebon.  f  hic  ^emahlic  p»pe  "3  unpihtlic.  f  ppa  opepplenceb 
cyninj  pceolbe  pmnan  on  ppa  eapm  pole  ppa  hi  psepon.  hecan 
him  ))eah  f  anbp^be  pec^an.  f  him  leoppe  paepe  pi9  hme  co 
peohcanne.  )K)nne  S^pol  Co  jj^lbenne ;  •  pi  ^  jel»fCon  ppa.  -j 
pona  tSone  cyninjc  jeplymbon  mib  bij*  polce.  "3  him  sepcep  pol- 
jienbe  psepon.  "3  ealle  C^ypca  apepcon.  bucan  $»m  pen-lanbum 
anan.  "3  }>a  hi  hampeapb  penbon.  be  pep[:an  ))a&pe  ea  €u|:pace. 
ealle  2^piam  by  jenybbon  f  hi  him  S&pol  ^bon.  -3  9ep  psepon 
ppc^e  jeap  f  lanb  hep^ienbe  "3  pepcenbe.  otS  hiopa  pip  hira 
penbon  sepenbpacan  sepcep. "}  him  ps&bon.  f  hi  o^ep  b^bon 
66iSe  ham  come.  ot$t$e  hi  him  polbon  otSeppa  pepa  ceopan  ]• 
Pi  ))a  j^  lanb  poplecon.  '^  km  hampeapb  pepbon;* 
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IX. 

In  the  year  six  hundred  and  sixty  before  the  foundation 
of  Borne,  nappened  that  exceedingly  great  fight  between  the 
Cretans  and  Athenians,  and  the  Cretans  had  a  bloody  victory, 
and  they  took  all  the  noblest  children  of  the  Athenians,  and 

fave  them  to  the  Minotaur  to  be  eaten,  which  was  half  man 
alf  lion.  In  those  days  it  was  that  the  Lapithse  and  Thessa- 
lians  warred  with  each  other.  When  the  liapith®  saw  the 
Thessalians  fighting  against  them  on  horsebacK,  they  called 
them  Centaurs,  that  is  half  horse  half  man ;  because  they 
had  never  before  seen  fighting  on  horseback. 


X. 

Four  hundred  and  eighty  years  before  the  building  of 
Home,  Yesoges,  king  of  Egypt,  carried  on  a  war  in  the  south 
part  of  Asia,  till  most  of  it  was  subjected  to  him ;  and  he, 
V  esoges,  king  of  Egypt,  afterwards  marched  with  an  army 
into  the  north  parts,  into  Scythia,  and  sent  his  ambassadors 
before  him  to  that  nation,  and  commanded  them  to  say  un- 
equivocally, that  they  should  either  redeem  that  land  from 
hira,  or  he  would  rum  and  desolate  them  with  war.  They 
thereupon  discreetly  answered  him,  and  said,  that  it  was 
wicked  and  unjust,  that  so  highly  exalted  a  king  should 
make  war  on  so  poor  a  nation  as  they  were.  They,  how- 
ever, bade  that  answer  to  be  given  him :  that  it  was  more 
agreeable  to  them  to  fight  against  him  than  to  pay  him  tri- 
bute. That  they  made  goo^  and  soon  put  the  King  with  his 
people  to  flight ;  and  pursued  him  and  laid  all  Egypt  waste, 
except  the  fen-lands  alone.  And  as  they  returned  home* 
waros,  on  the  west  of  the  river  Euphrates,  they  compelled 
all  A  sia  to  pay  tribute  to  them,  and  they  were  there  plunder- 
ing and  ravaging  that  country  for  fifteen  years,  till  their  wives 
sent  messengers  after  them,  and  said  to  them  that  they  must 
do  one  or  the  other,  either  return  home,  or  they  would  choose 
other  husbands.  They  then  left  that  country  and  went  hopie- 
wards, 
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On  ))8&pe  ylcan  ribe  pupbon  trpejen  ae^elinjaf  aplymbe  €f 
Sci^tSian.  Pleniui*  ;]  8colopeciu|*  ps&pan  hacene.  ;]  ^epopan  p 
lanb.  "3  ^ebubon  becpeoh  Lappabociam  -^  Pontum.  neah  ]>epe 
Iseffan  !^pam.  -]  tSa&p  pinnenbe  paspon.  otSf  hi  him  )>8&p  eapb 
^enamon.  "^  hi  ))8&p.  »p:ep  hpa&bhce  cibe.  fpam  )>»m  lanbleobnm 
Buph  feapa  opflejene  pu]ibon|-  Da  pupbon  hiopa  pip  fpa 
fsCpi^e  on  hiopa  mobe.  "j  lyo,  ppi^hce  jebpepeb.  se^ep  je  tSapa 
se^ehnja  pip.  ^e  ))apa  otSeppa  manna.  t$e  mib  him  cirrle^ene 
psepan.  f  hi  p»pna  naman.  to  ))on  "^  hi  heopa  pepa-  ppecan 
Sohcan.  "^  hi  fa  hpsebhce  a&prep  faem  opflo jon  eaUe  ])a  p»pneb- 
menn  fe  him  on  neapejre  psepon  \  •  Fop6on  hy  bybon  fpa  J)e 
hi  polbon  fat  fa  o^pe  pip  psepan  empapije  heom.  f  hy  YJ^iSsn 
on  him  pultum  haepbon.  f  hi  mameahton  hypa  pepap  ppecan ;  • 
pi  fa  fa  pip  ealle  tojaebepe  jecypbon.  •]  on  fa&t  pole  pmnenb« 
psepon.  "3  fa  paepneb-men  pleanbe.  o6  hi  f aep  lanbep  hs&pbou 
my  eel  on  hiopa  anpealbe  *.  •  Da  imbep  tSaem  jepinne.  hi  jena- 
mon  ppit5  pits  t5a  paepneb-men ;  •  8ytS6an  paep  hiopa  tSeap.  f  hi 
aelce  jeape  ymbe  tpelp  monat$  topomne  pepbon.  •]  faep  5onne 
beapn  aptpynbon.  ept  tSonne  fa  pip  heopa  beapnkenbon.  tSonne 
pebboa  hi  fa  maeben-eilb.  '}  plojon  fahype-eilb.  -]  tSaem  ma&ben- 
cilban  hi  poptenbon  f  ppyf  pe  bpeopt  pop  an.  f  hit  peaxan  ne 
peeolbe.  f  hi  haepban  f  y  ptpenjpan  peyte.  poptSon  hi  mon  het 
on  Epeaeipc  Smazonap.  f  ip  on  Gn^pe  poptenbe  [  •  piopa  tpa 
pa&pan  heopa  epena.  ODappepia  ;]  Lampiba  pa&pan  hatene.  hjt 
heopa  hepe  on  tpa  tobaelbon.  oSep  a&t  ham  beon.  hio)ia  lanb  to 
healbeune.  otSep  ut-papan  to  pmnanne  ]  •  Py  py56an  ^eeobon 
Gupopam  •]  ^ipiam  tSone  maeptan  bael.  *3  jetimbpebon  Gppepum 
tSa  buph.  "3  momje  otSpe  on  f»pe  laeppan  Spam.  "^  pitS^an 
hiopa  hepep  fone  ma&ptan  bael  ham  penbon  mib  hiopa  hepe- 
hyiSe.  •]  tSone  otSepne  bael  faep  leton.  f  lanb  to  healbennei- 
Daep  peaptS  OOappepia  pio  epen  opplajen.  ^  myeel  faep  hepep  fo 
mib  hype  baeptan  paep  .*  •  Daep  peaptS  hype  bohtop  epen.  8inope. 
fio  ylce  epen  Sinope.  to-eacan  hype  hpaetpeype  "^  hype  moni- 
pealbum  buju^um.  hype  lip  jeenbofce  on  maejtShabe  *.  • 

On  f  aem  bajmn  paep  ppa  myeel  eje  ppam  f  aem  pipmannum. 
f  Gupope  ne  ^pti  ne  ealle  fa  neah  tSeoba  ne  mihtan  aSenean 
ne  aepaeptan.  hu  hy  him  pi^ptauban  mihtan  aeptSon  hi  jeeupon 
Gpeol  tSone  ent.  f  he  hi  peeolbe  mib  eallan  Lpeaea  epaeptum 
beppiean.  ■;)  t5eah  ne  boppte  he  jenetSan  f  he  hi  mib  pypbe  ^e- 
pope.  8&P  he  onjan  mib  Cjieaea  peypum.  fe  mon  Dulmuna| 
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At  that  same  time  two  princes  were  expelled  from  Scythia, 
their  names  were  Plenus  and  Scolopythus,  and  proceeded  to 
and  ruled  the  country  between  Cappadocia  and  Pontus,  near 
to  the  Lesser  Asia,  and  there  earned  on  war  till  they  took 
their  habitation  there,  and  there  in  a  short  time  were  slain 
by  the  country  people  by  treachery.  Then  were  their  wives 
BO  sorrowful  in  their  minds,  and  so  afflicted,  both  the  wives 
of  the  two  princes,  as  well  as  of  the  other  men  who  were  slain 
with  them,  that  they  took  arms  to  avenge  their  husbands, 
and  soon  afterwards  killed  all  the  males  nearest  to  them. 
They  did  so,  because  they  would  that  the  other  wives  should 
be  as  sorry  as  they,  that  they  might  then  have  support  in 
them,  that  they  might  better  avenge  their  husbands.  All 
these  wives  then  combined  together,  and  carried  on  the  war 
against  the  people  and  slew  the  males  of  the  country,  iintil 
they  had  much  of  the  country  in  their  power.  Then  during 
the  war,  they  made  peace  with  the  males.  Afterwards  it  was 
their  custom  every  jjrear  or  twelve  month  to  come  together, 
and  there  then  to  beget  children.  Then,  when  the  women 
had  brought  forth  their  children,  they  fed  the  maiden-children, 
and  slew  the  male  children ;  and  of  the  maiden-children  they 
burned  off  the  right  breast,  that  it  might  not  grow,  that  they 
might  have  the  stronger  shooting  power ;  therefore  they  were 
called  in  G-reek,  Amazonas,  that  is  English  burned^.  Two  of 
these  were  their  queens;  their  names  were  Marpesia  and 
Lampedo.  They  divided  their  army  into  two ;  one  [part]  to 
be  at  home  to  defend  the  land,  the  other  to  go  out  to  war. 
They  afterwards  overran  the  greatest  part  of  Europe  and 
Asia,  and  built  the  city  of  Ephesus,  and  many  others  in  the 
Lesser  Asia,  and  afterwards  sent  home  the  greater  part  of 
their  army,  with  their  booty,  and  left  the  other  part  there, 
to  keep  possession  of  the  country.  There  was  the  queen 
Marpesia  slain,  and  many  of  the  army  that  remained  behind 
with  her.  Tlien  was  queen  her  daughter,  Sinope,  that  same 
Queen  Sinope,  who  in  addition  to  her  bravery  and  manifold 
virtues,  ended  her  life  in  maidenhood. 

Li  those  days  there  was  so  great  dread  from  those  women, 
that  neither  Europe,  nor  Asia,  nor  all  the  nations  near  could 
devise  or  resolve  how  they  might  withstand  them,  till  they 
chose  the  giant  Hercules,  to  overreach  them  with  every  kind 
of  Grecian  cunning.  And  vet  he  durst  not  venture  to  in- 
rade  them  with  an  army  before  he  had  commenced  with 
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h»c.  ye  man  pec^tS  f  an  fcip  mse^e  An  tSupenb  manna^.  'jj  9n 
nihtef  on  un^eappe  hi  on  befrael.  "^  hi  fpiSe  popploh  ;]  popbybe. 
*;)  hpse)>epe  ne  meahce  hi  )>»f  lanbef  ben»man ;  •  On  tSam 
ba^um  ))s&p  paepan  tpa  cpena.  ])a  psepan  jefpeofcpa.  Snthiopa 
;]  Opithia.  *]  ])»p  peaptS  Opichia  ^epan^en ;  •  iEpcep  hype  pen^e 
CO  ])8&m  pice  Penthepha.  po  on  ))8Bm  T^oianif can  ^epeohte  fpi6e 
maepe  jepeap^ ;  • 

pit  If  j-conbhc.  cpa^  Opopuf.  ymb  fpylc  to  fppecanne. 
hpylc  hit  fa  paef .  J>a  fpa  eapme  pipmen  [*3  ppa  eltSeobje  hiep- 
bon  jejan  ))one  cpaept^^ejxan  bs&l.  "^  ]>a  hpateptan  men  eallep 
fipep  mibbanjeapbep.  fat  psep  Spiam  -^  €upope  pel  popneah 
mib-eaUe  apuppon.  *]  ealba  ceaptpa.  "^  ealb  bepij  topuppon.  3 
septep  t$am  hie  bybon  sej5ep  je  cyninja  picu  p»can.  je  nipe 
ceaptpa  timbpebon.  "3  ecdle  l»a  popolb  on  hiopa  a^en  piU  on- 
penbenbe  psepon  polneah  C.  pintpa.  "}  ppa  jepunobe  men 
paspon  selcep  bpocep.  )>»cte  hie  hit  pohieah  to  nanum  lat$e 
ns&pbon.  fsette  hie^]  hy  ppa  tintpejebon.  "3  nu  fa  Iiotan 
comon  op  fam  hpacejran  mannan  Irepmania.  fe  e^ep 
je  Pippup  pe  pe^a  Lpeaca  cjninjc.  je  30exanbep.  je  luhup 
pe  cpaeptija  capepe.  hie  alle  ppam  him  onbpebon.  f  hi  hi 
mib  jepeohce  pohte^i-  pu  unjemethce  je  Rompape  be- 
mupcnia^  -^  bej-ppeca€.  fat  eop  nu  pypp  pie  on  fypan  cpipcen- 
bome.  f onne  f am  tSeobum  fa  pape.  pop^on  fa  Irotan  eop  hpon 
opephepjoban.  j  eoppe  buph  abpacon.  •)  eopep  peape  opplojan. 
■J  pop  hiopa  cpaptum  "3  pop  hiopa  hpatpcype  eoppa  pelppa 
anpaJbep  eoppep  imtSancep  habban  mihtan.  fe  nu  lupclice  pib- 
pumep  ppitSep.  "3  pumne  bal  lanbep  at  eop  bibbenbe  p^bon. 
to  8on  f  hi  eop  on  pultume  beon  moton.  "3  hit  ap  tJyjan  jenoh 
ameti^  laj  "3  jenoh  pepte.  "5  je  hip  nane  note  napbon ;  •  Pu 
blmblice  monije  feoba  pppecaJJ  ymb  tSone  cpiptenbom.  f  hit 
nu  pyjipe  py  f  onne  hit  ap  pape.  ^  hi  nellaS  jetSencan.  o6t5e  ne 
cunnan.  hpap  hit  jepupbe  ap  9am  cpiptenbome.  f  amj  t$eob 
()t5pe  hype  pillum  ppitSep  babe,  buton  h;^e  "Seapp  pape.  o6€e 
hpap  am  J  tSeob  at  otSpe  myhte  ppitS  beptan.  oftCe  mib  ^olbe. 
o^^e  mib  peolppe.  oiS^e  mib  anijan  peo.  butan  hi  him  unbep* 
JSeobeb  pape ;  •  Sc  py8l5an  Epipt  jebopen  pap.  fe  eallep  mib- 
banjeapbep  ip  pibb  "5  ppitS.  nalep  -f  an  ^  men  hi  mihtan  alypan 
mib  peo  op  tSeopbome.  ac  eac  tSeoba  him  betpeonan.  butan  tSeop* 
home,  jepibpume  papon ;  •  Nu  pene  je  hpylce  pibbe  fa  pepaf 
hapbon  ap  "Sam  cpiptenbome.  fonne  hiopa  pip  ppa  moni^alb 
ypel  bonbe  papon  on  9 jrpan  mibbanjeapbe ',  - 
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those  Ghrecian  ships,  which  are  called  dulmuns^,  of  which  it 
is  said  that  one  ship  may  contain  a  thousand  men,  and  then 
stole  upon  them  in  the  night  unawares,  and  slew  and  de- 
fltrojed  vast  numhers  of  them ;  and  yet  he  could  not  take  the 
country  from  them.  In  those  days  there  were  two  <|ueen8» 
who  were  sisters,  Antiope  and  Orithyia,  and  Orithyia  was 
taken  prisoner.  After  her  Penthesilea  succeeded  to  the  king- 
dom, who  gained  great  glory  in  the  Troian  war. 

It  is  shameful,  says  Orosius,  to  speak  about  such  [a  state 
of  things]   as  was,  when  such  miserable  women  [and  so 
foreign]  had  subdued  the  most  powerful  part  and  the  oravest 
men  of  all  this  earth :  that  was,  Asia  and  Europe  they  well 
nigh  totally  prostrated,  and  destroyed  old  cities  and  old  towns ; 
and  after  that  they  sought  royal  realms,  and  built  new  cities, 
and  turned  the  whole  world  according  to  their  will,  for  very 
near  one  hundred  years,  and  so  accustomed  men  were  to 
every  calamity,  that  they  almost  accounted  it  no  evil  that 
they  so  tormented  them.    And  now  the  Goths  came  from  the 
bravest  men  of  G-ermany,  of  whom  Pyrrhus,  the  fierce  king  of 
Greece,  and  Alexander,  and  the  powerful  Julius,  all  stood 
in  dread,  lest  they  should  seek  them  in  warfare.     How 
immoderately  ye  Bomans  murmur,  and  complain  that  ye  are 
now  worse  in  this  Christianity  than  those  Gentiles  were ; 
because  the  Goths  have  plundered  you  a  little,  and  taken 
vour  city,  and  slain  a  few  of  you ;  and  by  their  crafts  and 
Dravery  might  have  had  dominion  over  you  in  your  own  de- 
spite ;  who  now  ardently  pray  you  for  a  tranquil  peace,  and 
some  portion  of  land,  that  they  be  of  aid  to  you ;   which 
land  previously  lay  sufficiently  unoccupied  and  sufficiently 
waste,  and  ye  had  no  enjoyment  of  it.     How  blindly  many 
people  speak  about  Christianity :  that  it  is  worse  now  than 
it  was  before,  and  will  not  or  cannot  call  to  mind  where  it 
happened  before  Christianity,  that  any  nation  voluntarily 
sued  another  for  peace,  without  having  need  of  it,  or  where 
any  nation  could  obtain  peace  from  another,  either  with  gold 
or  with  silver,  or  with  any  money,  without  being  subjected 
to  it.     But  since  Christ  was  bom,  who  is  the  peace  and  love 
of  all  the  earth,  not  only  might  men  redeem  themselves  from 
thraldom  with  money,  but  nations  also  were  at  peace  with 
each  other,  without  slavery.    Now,  think  what  peace  men 
had  before  Christianity,  when  their  women  did  so  much  evil 
on  this  earth. 
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XI. 

iEp  tSam  ))e  Romebupb  ^ecimbpeb  psepe  peopep  bunb  pinqii 
■3  )>piti^  pmt^.  jepeaptS  "f  ^exanbep.  Ppiaraij-ej*  pinu.  CaBj* 
cjrninjej"  op  Tpoiana  t$»pe  bypij.  ^enam  faej-  cyninjef  pi|. 
OOonelauf .  op  La&cebemonia.  Epeaca  bypij.  €lena ;  •  Ymb  hi 
peapt$  f  m»pe  ^eym  "^  ])a  miclan  jefeohc.  Epeaca  "3  Tpoiana. 
fpa  ])»c  Epeacaf  hsepbon  m.  fcipa  papa  miclena  biilmuna.  -) 
him  becpeonum  ^efpopan.  f  hi  na&fpe  nolban  on  cyt$t5e  cuman. 
cep  hi  heopa  ceonan  ^eppa&con.  "^  hi  )>a  tyn  ^eap  ymb  t$a  buplk 
pucenbe  pa&pon  ■;)  peohcenbe ;  •  Ppa  ij*  f  apiman  ma&^e  hpsec 
Jwp  moncjrnnef  f oppeap6  on  8Bjt5pe  hanb  ?  f  Omepuj*  f e  f cop 
fpeocohcojT  fa&be.  poptSon  nip  me  faep  peapp.  cpse6  Opopup. 
CO  pecjenne.  poptJon  hic  lan^pum  ip  "]  eac  monejum  cu€ ;  • 
Deah  ppa  hpilcne  mon  ppa  lypte  f  pitan.  paebe  on  hip  bocum 
hpilc  unjecima  ;j  hpilce  cibepneppa.  a&jSep  ;^e  on  mon-plyhcar. 
je  on  hunjpe.  je  on  pcib-jebpyce.  je  on  miplicpe  poppceapunje 
ppa  mon  on  ppellum  pejS ;  • 

Da  pole  him  becpeonum  pulle  cyn  pincep  )>a  jepinn  ppecenbe 
p»pon.  jetSence  ^onne  Capa  Ciba.  "3  nu  tSyppa.  hpaeSep  him  bee 
lician !  • 

Da  pona  op  t^am  jepeohce  paep  ot5ep  aepcep-pyljenbe.  €neap 
mib  hip  p;^bt!  pop  op  )>8em  Tpoiampcan  ^epeohce  m  Icaliam.  f 
mse;  man  eac  on  bocum  pceapian.  hu  mane^a  jepinn  j  hu 
maneja  jepeohc  he  ]>sep  bpeojenbe  paep ;  • 


XII. 

iEp  tSaem  fe  Romebuph  ^ecimbpeb  paepe  peopep  -}  r>'xci5 
pincpa.  picpabe  SaptSanapolup  pe  cynmj  m  Sppipia.  faep  Ninuf 
pe  cyninj  »pepc  picpabe.  "3  SapSanapolup  paep  pe  pt5mepca 
cjrninjc.  fe  on  6aem  lanbe  picpobe ;  •  Pe  paep  ppiSe  pupt5umhc 
man  j  hnepchc.  "3  ppy^e  ppa&ne.  ppa  "f  he  ppitSop  lupabe  pipa  je- 
ba&pa  ponne  paepneb- manna  *.  •  Daec  pa  onpunbe  Spbacup  hip 
ealbopman.  fe  he  jepec  ha&pbe  opep  GDeSap  ^  lanb.  he  onj^an 
pppan  mib  pam  polce  pe  he  opep  paep.  hu  he  hine  beppican  mihce. 
•3  appeon  him  ppam  ealle  fa  pe  he  onbpeb  -J)  him  on  pSlpce  beon 
polbon  ;  •  Da  pe  cyninj  f  onpunbe.  paec  him  man  jej  picen 
haipbe.  he  fa  hine  pylpe  popbaepnbe. ;]  pytS^an  haepbon  GOaD^e 
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XL 

Four  hundred  and  thirty  years  before  the  building  of 
Borne,  it  happened  that  Alexander,  son  of  Priam,  king  oi 
the  city  of  Troy,  took  Helen,  the  wife  of  Menelaus,  king  oi 
LacedsBmon,  a  Greek  city.  Por  her  was  that  long  war  and 
those  great  battles  between  the  Greeks  and  Trojans,  such 
that  the  Greeks  had  a  thousand  ships  of  those  great  dulmuns, 
and  had  sworn  among  them  that  they  would  never  return  to 
their  country  ere  they  had  avenged  their  wrongs;  and  they 
were  ten  years  investing  the  city,  and  fighting.  W  ho  is  there 
that  can  number  the  human  beings  that  perished  on  each 
Bide  ?  as  Homer  the  poet  has  most  manifestly  said :  there- 
fore, says  Orosius,  there  is  no  need  for  me  to  say  it,  because 
it  is  long,  and  also  known  to  many ;  though  whoever  desires 
to  know  it,  let  him  read  in  his  books  what  mishaps  and  what 
sacrifices,  either  by  slaughter,  or  by  hunger,  or  by  shipwrecks, 
and  by  various  vicissitudes,  as  it  is  said  in  histories. 

These  nations  continued  at  war  between  them  for  full  ten 
years.  [Let  any  one]  think  then  of  those  times,  and  now  of 
these,  which  he  likes  best. 

Immediately  after  that  war  another  ensued.  Eneas  with 
his  army  went  from  the  Trojan  war  to  Italy.  It  may  also  be 
seen  in  books,  how  many  wars  and  how  many  battles  he  was 
there  engaged  in. 

XII. 

Sixty-four  years  before  Home  was  built,  £ing  Sardanapalus 
reigned  in  Assyria,  where  King  Ninus  had  first  ruled,  and 
Sardanapulus  was  the  last  king  that  reigned  in  that  land. 
He  was  a  very  wonderful  man,  very  effeminate,  and  very  libi- 
dinous, so  that  ho  more  loved  the  maimers  of  women  than 
of  men.  When  his  viceroy  Arbaces,  whom  he  had  set  over 
the  land  of  the  Medes,  found  this,  he  began  to  plot  with  the 
people,  over  whom  he  was,  how  he  might  deceive  him  and 
entice  from  him  all  those  who  he  feared  would  be  a  support 
to  him.  When  the  king  found  that  he  had  been  deceived^ 
he  burned  himself,  and  the  Medes  then  had  sway  over  the 
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onpalb  opep  Sjjipie ;  •  pic  if  uny5e  to  pec^enne  hu  mane^a 
jepin  fjrS^an  p»pan  benihx  0D»9um.  "^  Calbeum.  3  8cit$6ian. 
ac  ))8&c  mon  ms&j  pican.  ]>oime  ppa  opepms&clicu  picu  onpc3^ebe 
p»pon.  hu  mani^e  mippenbce  mon-cpealmap  on  ^am  ^epinne 
jepupbon ;  • 

iEpcep  t$sem  picpabe  Fpaoptep  pe  cj^mjc  in  OOetSen.  aepcep 
tSa&m  Fpaopce  picpobe  Dioclep.  pe  C10»t$a  pice  ppi^e  jemiclAbe. 
npcep  t$am  Diocle  pen;  Sptiai  to  pice,  pe  nsepbe  naenne  ponu. 
ac  he  nam  hip  nepan  him  to  puna  op  Peppan  )>8Bpe  tSeobe.  Eipup 
ptep  haten.  pe  )>a  mib  "Son  fe  he  jepeox.  him  y&  opSmcenbum  "3 
l^am  Peppeum.  fhi  on  hip  eamep  anpalbe  paepon.  "^  on  tSapa 
OOetSa.  ac^  hi  ^epm  uphopon ;  •  pe  ]>a  ^ptiai  pe  cjnjc  betSohte 
ppiUopt  to  Sppellep  hip  ealbepmen.  f  he  mib  h;^  cps&pte  hip 
nepan  mib  jepeohte  pitSptobe.  poptSon  fe  pe  c^jc  ne  jemunbe 
Jiapa  mane^a  teonena.  ))e  hiopa  ej5ep  otSpum  on  sep-ba^m 
^eiyfbe,  "3  hu  pe  cyiunjc  het  hyp  punu  opplean.  "3  hyne  pJrtJCaii 
t$»m  psebep  to  mete  ^e^JT'pan;*  Deah  hiopa  jepinn  pa  je- 
pemeb  paepe.  he  pa  pe  edbepman  mib  pypbe  pop  on^ean  paem 
Peppeum.  "3  pona  ps&p  polcep  t$one  m»ptan  b»l  pleonbe  mib-ealle 
jpoplsebbe.  "3  mib  peappe  t$»m  Peppeo  cjrmn^e  on  anpalb  ^ebybe. 
"^  on  pam  ^epeohte  ODae'Sa  cpaept  "3  hiopa  bujutS  jepeol ;  •  Da 
pe  cpnn'^  f  pacn  onpunbe.  pe  pe  ealbepman  pi^  hine  ^ebon 
hsepbe.  he  tSeah  je^abepobe  pone  pultum  pe  he  pa  mihte. '}  yiiS 
pam  nepan  pypb  jelaebbe.  "^  he  Dpup.  Peppa  cymnjc.  hsepbe 
)>pibban  bsel  hyp  p;^be  bseptan  him.  on  f  S^pab.  pp  8&ni^  psepe 
pe  pyppluje*  pe  on  faam  ^epeohte  paep.  ponne  to  pa&m  polce  pe 
paep  bs&ptan  pajp.-f  hme  mon  plo^e  ppa  pa8e  ppa  mon  hiopa  pynb 
polbe ;  •  Da  peah-hp»pepe  jebypebe  him.  f  hi  hp»t-hpapa  je- 
bu^an  to  pleonne.  hi  pa  hiopa  pip  him  onjean  ypnenbe  hy  ppiSe 
topn  pjr)ibon.  "3  ahpebon.  pp  hi  peohtan  ne  bopptan.  bpibep 
hi  pleon  polbon.  f  hi  ot$ep  ^enep  naepbon.  buton  hi  on  hypa 
pipa  hpip  ^epiten !  •  Pi  pa  hpsebhce.  aeptep  tSs&m  t$e  pa  pip  h 
ppa  pcanbhce  ^epaaht  ha&pbon.  jepenbon  ept  onjean  tSone  cyninj. 
•3  ealne  hyp  hepe  jeplymbon.  "j  hme  pylpe  jepenjon ;  •  pe  pa 
Lipup  a^eap  ^a&m  cyninje.  h^  eame.  ealle  pa  ape  pe  he  8&|« 
hsepbe.  butan  f  he  cjnjc  nsepe.  "j  he  past  paep  eall  poppacenbe 
poptSon  pe  him  Sppellap  pe  ealbopman  aep  to  beppice  peapf5 
mib  hip  ajenpe  ]>eobe.  ac  him  Hipup  hip  nepa  ^ej'ealbe  Ipcaman 
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Assyrians.  It  is  not  easy  to  say  how  many  wars  there  were 
afterwards  between  the  Medes,  and  Chaldeans,  and  Scy- 
thians ;  but  any  one  may  easily  know  that,  when  such  im- 
mense kingdoms  were  excited,  how  many  various  slaughter! 
happened  m  that  warfare. 

After  this.  King  Phraortes  reigned  in  Media ;  after  Phra- 
ortes,  Deioces  reigned,  who  greatly  increased  the  empire  of 
the  Medes ;  after  Deioces,  Astyages  succeeded  to  the  kingdom, 
who  had  no  son,  but  he  adopted  his  nephew,  called  Cyrus,  a 
Persian  by  nation,  who,  when  he  grew  up,  both  he  and  the 
Persians  taking  it  ill  that  they  were  under  the  dominion  of 
his  uncle  and  the  Medes,  raised  up  a  war.  King  Astyaeea 
then  chiefly  bethought  him  of  Harpagus,  his  general,  that 
he  with  his  power  might  withstand  his  nephew  in  war ;  for 
the  king  did  not  remember  the  wrongs  which  one  had 
formerly  done  to  the  other;  and  how  the  kin?  had  «om- 
mandea  his  son  to  be  slain,  and  afterwards  to  be  prepared 
as  food  for  his  father.  Though  their  enmity  was  then 
appeased,  he,  the  general,  haying  gone  with  an  army 
against  the  Persians,  soon  taking  to  flight,  completely  be* 
trayed  the  greater  portion  of  the  people,  and  treacherously 
deuyered  them  into  the  power  of  the  Persian  king,  and 
in  that  battle  the  power  and  yalour  of  the  Medes  fell. 
When  the  kins;  discovered  the  guile  that  the  general  had 
used  against  him,  he,  neyertheless,  collected  what  force  he 
could,  and  led  his  army  against  his  nephew.  And  Cyrus, 
king  of  Persia,  had  a  third  part  of  his  anny  behind  him, 
in  order  that,  if  any  one  fled  who  was  in  the  battle, 
towards  the  people  that  were  behind,  they  should  slay 
him  as  readily  as  they  would  their  enemies.  When,  never- 
theless, it  happened  tuat  they  inclined  somewhat  to  flee,  their 
wives,  running  towards  them,  were  highly  incensed,  and 
asked,  if  they  durst  not  fight,  whither  they  would  flee ;  that 
they  had  no  other  place  of  refuge,  unless  they  would  pass 
into  the  wombs  of  their  wives.  They  then  quickly,  after 
their  wives  had  so  reproachfully  addressed  them,*  turned 
again  against  the  king,  and  put  to  flight  all  his  army,  and 
took  himself  prisoner.  Cyrus  then  gave  up  to  the  king,  hit 
uncle,  all  the  possessions  he  had  previously  had,  except  that 
he  was  not  [longer]  king ;  and  he  renounced  all  that,  be- 
cause his  general,  Harpagus,  had  deceived  him  with  his  ^WV 
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fta  ]>eobe  on  anpalb  to  habbenne ;  •  D»p  peajit$  CCs&^e  onpal^ 
^eenbob.  ac  Dpuf  mib  Pepfeum  to  ])»m  anpalbe  pen;,  buc  fa 
bjrpij.  fe  on  monepim  )>eobum  GOa&^um  aep  J^pol  julbon.  pup- 
bon  Eipufe  to  monepim  jepeohtiun ;  • 

On  item  ba^m  pibiabe  pun  ae^elinjc  to  picpanne  in  Sp« 
xentme  )>8epe  ]>eobe.  Falopep  p»f  haten.  he  psep  op  8icilia  tSaem 
lanbe.  "^  mib  unjemetlicpe  pmun^e  he  p»p  ^  pole  cpibnenbe. 
to  Son  f  hi  him  anbujon ;  •  Da  ps&p  ]7»p  pum  aji- jeotepe.  pe 
mihte  bon  mippenlica  anlicneppa.  he  t$a  pe  jeotepe  jebeab  S»m 
n^hnje.  pop^on  fe  he  him  cpeman  ]>ohte.  f  he  him  »t  ]7»pe 
.pinunje  pylp:an  polbe.  fe  he  ^»m  polce  bonbe  p»p.  he  t$a  ppa 
b^be.  "3  jepeophte  anep  peappep  anlicneppe  op  ape.  to  tSon  ]H)nne 
hit  hat  ]7»pe.  "■)  mon  ]>a  eapman  men  on  innan  bon  polbe.  hu 
fe  hlyn  m»ft  p»pe.  Sonne  hi  ]7a&t  pupl  )>»p  on  ]7popienb6 
psepon.  '}  eac  faet  pe  seSehn^c  aB^^ep  haepbe  ^e  hip  pieman  je 
hip  jepill.  )>onne  he  ]7apa  manna  tintpejo  opephypbe  \  •  Da 
p»t  ])a  onh»t  p»p.  "3  eall  jebon  ppa  pe  jeotepe  ]7»m  seSehnje 
9p  behet.  pe  a&Selinjc  -^  ]7a  pceapobe  -^  cp»S.  ]78et  Ssem  peopce 
nanum  men  asp  ne  jepipe  bet  to  panbienne  ])onne  )>am  pyphtan 

te  hit  pophte.  het  hme  ])a  mman.  "]  ])»pon  bepcupan;*  Fop 
pi  beppicaS  nu  men  fap  cpip:enan  tiba.  •]  pecjaS  f  nu  pyppan 
tiba  p;^  forme  fa,  psepan.  ]>a  ])eah  hpa  p»pe  mib  fsm  cymnpim 
on  hiopa  ^epiU  5t^1  bonbe.  f  hi  ppa-Seah  aet  him  ne  meahton 
mib  fy  nane  ape  pnban  ?  j  nu  cyninjap.  "^  capepap.  )>eah  hpa 
pits  hiopa  piUan  je^ylte.  hi  Seahpop  Ijobeplupan.  be  ftey  ^Itep 
maBt6e.  popjipneppe  bot$  ;• 


xni. 

i£p  Sam  fe  Romebuph  ^etimbpeb  paepe  })piti2  pintpa.  p»f 

t»t  Pelopenpmn.  -;]  3&;henientium.  Epeaca  ]7eoba.  mib  eallum 
iopa  cpa&ptum  him  betpeonum  pinnenbe  paepon.  "]  hi  to  Son 
ppiSe  popplejene  pupbon  on  8&s|>pe  hanb.  f  heopa  peape  to  lape 
pupbon  \ '  On  ftejte  ylcan  tibe.  pa&pan  ept  oSpe  pSe  fa  pipmen 
pinnenbe  on  2Cpam  fe  a&p  on  SciSSian  pa&jian.  "^  hi  ppjrSe  apeptan 
*j  pophep^oban;* 
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people ;  but  Cyrus,  his  nephew,  gave  him  to  rule  over  the 
lana  of  Hyrcania.  Then  was  ended  the  power  of  the  Medea, 
and  Cyrus,  with  the  Persians,  succeeded  to  the  sovereignty ; 
but  the  cities,  which,  in  many  countries,  previously  had  paid 
tribute  to  the  Medes,  cost  Cyrus  many  wars. 

In  those  davs  a  certain  prince  aspired  to  reign  in  the 
country  of  Agngentum,  who  was  named  Phalaris ;  he  was  of 
the  land  of  Sicily,  and  destroyed  the  people  M-ith  unheard-of 
torments  in  order  to  make  them  submit  to  him.  There  was 
at  that  time  a  brass-founder  there  who  could  make  various 
likenesses,  and  this  founder  offered  to  the  prince,  thinking  to 
please  him,  that  he  would  assist  him  in  the  torments  he  was 
inflicting  on  the  people.  And  he  did  so,  and  wrought  in 
brass  the  likeness  of  a  bull,  in  order  that  when  it  was  hot, 
and  when  the  miserable  men  were  thrown  into  it,  [he  might 
hear]  how  great  the  cry  would  be,  when  they  were  suffenng 
torment  in  it,  and  also  that  the  prince  might  nave  both  his  di- 
version and  his  will,  when  he  heard  the  torments  of  the  men. 
When  it  was  heated,  and  all  done  as  the  founder  had  previously 
directed  the  prince,  the  prince  looked  at  it,  and  said,  That  no 
one  was  better  fitted  first  to  make  trial  of  the  work  than  the 
workman  who  m,ade  it.  He  ordered  him  then  to  be  seized, 
and  shoved  into  it.  Why  do  men  now  complain  of  these 
Christian  times,  and  say  that  now  times  are  worse  than  those 
were ;  when,  although  any  one  were  with  those  kings  doing 
evil  at  their  desire,  they  might  not  yet  find  any  mercy  from 
them  ?  And  now,  kings  and  emperors,  though  any  one  sin 
against  their  will,  yet,  for  love  of  God,  grant  forgiveness  ac- 
cording to  the  degree  of  guilt. 


XIII. 

Thirty  years  before  the  building  of  Eome,  it  was  that  the 
Peloponnesians  and  Athenians,  nations  of  Greece,  carried  on 
war  with  each  other  with  all  their  powers,  and  so  many  were 
slain  on  each  side,  that  few  of  them  remained.  At  the  same 
time  the  women,  who  were  formerly  in  Scythia,  again,  a 
second  time,  made  war  on  Asia,  and  greatly  laid  it  waste  and 
ravaged  it* 
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XIV. 

iBfi  fhtm  1^  Rom^Niph  jcranbpeb  fvpc  cpeuci^iun  puitfiuoL 
Lflecebemonie  "^  ODqiane.  I^iean  lec^.  him  becpeonom  pai« 
nenbe  psepan  cpenn  pmcpa.  pofi6on  GDefiane  nolbon  j^  Laece* 
bemonia  maejben-nien  mib  hiopa  oppjieben.  -j  hiopa  ^obnm 
cmpej^ben  *•  Da  asc  nj^hfran  hi  ha&pbon  jecojen  esdl  Epemca 
folc  CO  )»8em  jepmnum.  )«  Laecebemonian  befaeron  ya.  bupb 
QOa&fe  c^n  pincep. "}  aJ$af  ^efpopan  -^  hi  nseppe  nolban  aec  ham 
caman.  aep  hi  )^c  ^eppecen  haejibon ;  •  Da  paebban  hi  him  be- 
cpeonmn.  "}  cyabon.  ']^  hi  co  paSe  polbon  pilrumleafe  beon 
asc  hiopa  bei^n-ceamum.  ytL  hi  ^p  fpa  lanje  ]H>hton  co  beomie. 
J  f  mib  hiopa  pebbum  jepefmob  haepbon. "]  "{^  hi  hiopa  peonbom 
be^  bifbe  tSonne  pypf '.  •  CDib  )mm  jecpaeban  )>a.  J^aec  )«  J^e  a&p 
9C  tSaem  a;5um  naepe.  fxc  ytL  ham  jepenban.  "-^  be  eaUan  h57)a 
inpmi  beapn  sjvpifnbe.  "^  t^  oSpe  ptcenbe  paepan  ymb  tSa 
buph.  o)$  ))e  hi  h^  jepunnene  ha&]:bon.  )>eah  hi  him  lyrle  hpile 
^eh^pime  paejion ;  •  Kc  ^ecupan  him  aenne  f cop  co  cynm^e  op 
2&hemenfem.  "^  epc  mib  pypbe  popan  pi^  ]>a  ODefpene !  •  Da  hi 
him  ^enealaBhcon.  ]>a  jecpeonobe  hi  hpae^p  hi  pit$  him  mihce^ ;  • 
8e  hiopa  cjninj  onjan  tSa  pn^an.  "^  ^ibbian.  '^  mib  )mm  pcop* 
leoi$e  hiopa  mob  ppit$e  ^ecp^ebe.  co  fon  f  hi  q>a&bon  f  hi 
QDepana  polce  pit$pcanban  mihcen.  heopa  t$eah  pupbon  peape  Co 
lape  on  aSpe  hanb.  "^  fttt  Epeaca  pole  pela  ^eapa  him  be- 
qieonan  bpeojenbe  paepon.  a&^ep  ^e  op  La&cebemoma.  je  op 
Obepane.  je  op  Boecium.  ^e  op  %hemencium.  "^  moni^e  ot$pa 
t$ioba  CO  )mm  ilcan  jepmne  jecujon ;  • 

Nu  ip  hic  pcopchc  ^bc  faec  jepaeb  f aec  a&p  jepeapfS  aep 
Romebuph  jecimbpeb  paepe.  f  paep  ppam  pjiymtSe  mibban- 
^eapbep  peopep  tJupenb  pmcpa.  *;j  peopep  hunb.  '}  cpa  j  himb- 
eahcaci;.  anb  a&pcep  ]^m  }w  hio  jecimbpeb  pa&p.  pa&p  upe; 
Dpihcenep  akennep  J^mb  r5Tan  hunb  pncpa  "^  cjrne  ;• 

pep  enbat!i  po  popme  boc.  ^  onjint^  po  a&pcepe  ;• 
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XIV. 

Twenty  yean  before  the  building  of  Borne,  the  Lacede- 
monians and  Messenians,  Greek  people,  were  at  war  with 
ftach  other  for  twenty  years ;  because  the  Messenians  would 
not  permit  the  Spartan  virgins  to  make  offerings  with  theirs 
and  sacrifice  to  tneir  gods.  When  at  last  they  had  drawn  all 
the  Grecian  people  into  those  wars,  the  Lacedemonians  be- 
sieged the  town  of  Messena  for  ten  years,  and  swore  oaths, 
that  they  never  would  return  home,  till  they  had  avenged  it. 
Then  they  consulted  together,  and  said,  that  they  should 
rery  soon  be  helpless  on  the  part  of  their  families,  as  they 
thought  of  being  there  so  long,  and  had  bound  themselves  by 
their  pledges,  aud  that  they  were  rather  doing  better  for 
their  enemies  than  worse.  They  determined,  therefore,  that 
those  who  were  not  at  those  oaths,  should  return  home  and 
beget  children  on  all  their  wives,  and  the  others  should  be- 
siege the  town,  till  they  had  conquered  it ;  although  they 
were  but  a  little  while  obedient  to  them.  But  they  chose 
them  an  Athenian  poet  for  king,  and  again  marched  with  an 
army  against  the  Messenians.  When  they  approached  them, 
they  doubted  whether  they  could  go  against  them.  Their  king 
then  bes;an  to  sing,  ana  make  verses,  and  with  his  poetry 
so  great^  confirmed  their  courage,  that  they  said  they  should 
be  able  to  oppose  the  Messenians.  Yet  few  were  left  on 
either  side,  and  the  Grecian  nation  suffered  for  many  years 
among  themselves,  either  from  the  Lacedemonians,  or  the 
Messenians,  or  the  Boeotians,  or  the  Athenians,  and  drew 
many  other  nations  into  that  same  war. 

^w  it  has  been  shortly  said,  what  happened  before  the 
building  of  Bome,  that  was  from  the  beginning  of  the  world 
four  thousand  four  hundred  and  eighty-two  years ;  and  after 
it  had  been  built  seven  hundred  and  ten  years,  was  the  na- 
tivity of  our  Lord. 

Here  ends  the  first  book,  and  begins  the  second. 
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BOOK  n. 

I. 

IE  pene.  cp»t$  Opof  luf .  ]>»c  nan  pif  man  ne  jif,  bucan  h« 
^enoh  ^eape  pite.  f  Ixob  ]K)ne  »jieftan  man  pihcne  ^  j^^^ 
^ef ceop. "}  eall  manc^n  mib  him ;  •  2&ib  pop^on  )»e  he  f  job 
foplec.  ^  him  ^^eyeslb  p»f .  ^  pypr^  jeceaj*.  hic  Eob  fj^an 
laujjimihoe  ppecenbe  p»f .  »pe)T  on  him  j^luum. ")  fj^)ian  on 
hif  beapnan.  jeonb  eahie  t$ypie  mibbanjeapb.  mib  moni^pealb- 
um  bpocum  -^  jepmnmn.  ^e  eac  ]7af  eopt$an  J^e  ealle  cpice 
pihca  bi  hbbatS.  ealle  h^e  p»]Tmb»po  he  jeljrtlabe ;  •  Nu  pe 
pi  can  f  upe  Dpihcen  uf  jefcop.  pe  pican  eac  f  he  ujie  peccenb 
If.  3  u]'  mib  pihthcan  Jimjan^  lupaS  ponne  semj  mon ;  •  Nu  pe 
pican  f  ealle  anpalbaf  fpam  him  fynban.  pe  pitan  eac  past  ealle 
jucu  fynban  ppam  him.  poptSon  ealle  anpalbap  op  pice  f^bon  *• 
Nu  he  t$apa  Iseppena  pica  peccenb  if.  hu  micle  fpi^p  pene  pe 
f  he  opep  pa  mapan  jf,  pe  on  ppa  imjemethcum  anpalbum 
picfeban  1*  !Rn  p»f  Bab^lomcum.  p»p  Nmuf  picfabe ;  •  past 
oSep  p»f  Lpeaca.  p»p  fflexanbep  picfabel*  ))pibba  ps&p 
2!^pppicanam.  paep  Phcolomeuf  picfebon;.  8e  peoptJa  ip 
Romane.  pe  jjt  picfienbe  pnbon;«  Daf  peopep  heapobhcu 
picu  pnbon  peopep  enbap  f^ef  mibbanjeapbef.  mib  unafec* 
jenbhcpe  Iiobef  cacnmije !  •  D»t  Babylomcum  p»f  f  popme. 
3  on  eafcepepbum;*  J)a&c  »p:epe  p«f  f  Epecifce.  "^  on 
nop^epepbum;*  past  6pibbe  paef  paec  Apppicanum.  -}  on 
fuSepeapbmn  I  •  pac  people  if  Romane.  "■}  on  peftepeapbum  ;• 
Babylonif  ce  f  aepefce. "]  Romane  f  p^mefte.  hi  p»pan  fpa  psebep 
"}  funu.  ponne  hi  hiopa  pillan  mocan  pell  pealban  *  •  p»c  Epe- 
cifce.  -]  pa&c  Spppicanifce.  paepan  fpa  fpa  hi  him  h^fumebon.  •} 
htm  unbepfSeobeb  paepel*  Daec  ic  piUe  eac  jepcabpiflicop 
jepecjan.  ^  hic  man  jeopnop  a^jran  maeje ;  • 

8e  aepefca  cjninj  pa&f  Ninuf  hacen.  ppa  pe  aep  bepopan  f»ban. 
•J  pa  hine  mon  floh.  pa  penj  8amepamif  hif  cpen  co  paem 
pice.  *]  jecimbpebe  pa  buph  Babylonie.  co  $on  f  hio  ps&pe 
heapob  eallpa  2(ffipia.  "^  hic  pela  pmcpa  ptStSan  on  p»m  fcob. 
o6  paec  ^pbacuf.  GOe^a  ealbopman.  SaptSanapolmn.  Babylonia 
'^ynmjc.  opfloh  ;•    Da  peapt$  Babylonia  3  2Sfppia  anpalb  jeenb^ 
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BOOK  11. 

L 

I  8ITFP08B,  said  Orosius,  that  there  is  no  wise  man  but 
6dl  well  knows  that  Qtod  created  the  first  man  just  and  good, 
and  all  mankind  with  him ;  and  because  he  forsook  the  good 
which  was  ffiven  to  him,  and  chose  worse,  God  slowly  ayenged 
it,  first  on  himself  and  afterwards  on  his  children,  through- 
out all  this  world  with  manifold  miseries  and  wars,  yea,  also 
of  tiiis  earth,  by  which  all  liying  creatures  live,  he  diminished 
the  fruitfulness.  Now  we  know  that  our  Lord  created  us, 
we  know  also  that  he  is  our  ruler,  and  with  all  righteous- 
ness loTOS  us  more  than  any  man.  Now  we  know  that  all 
powers  are  from  him,  we  know  also  that  aU  kingdoms  are 
from  him,  because  all  powers  are  derived  from  a  kingdom. 
Now  he  is  the  ruler  of  the  smaUer  kingdoms,  how  much  more 
may  we  think  that  he  is  over  the  greater,  which  ruled  over 
aocn  immense  powers  ?  One  was  the  Babylonian,  where  Ninus 
reigned ;  the  second  was  the  Ghreek,  where  Alexander  ruled ; 
the  thiid  was  the  African,  where  the  Ptolemies  ruled ;  the 
fourth  is  the  Soman,  who  are  still  ruling.  These  four  princi- 
pal empires  are  at  the  four  ends  of  this  earth  by  the  ineffable 
dispensation  of  Gk)d.  The  Babylonian  was  the  first  and  east- 
ward ;  the  second  was  the  Grecian  and  to  the  northward ;  the 
third  was  the  African  and  to  the  southward ;  the  fourth  is 
the  Soman  and  to  the  westward.  The  Babylonian  the  first, 
and  the  Soman  the  last,  were  as  father  and  son,  when  they 
could  well  command  their  will ;  the  Grecian  and  the  African 
were  as  though  they  obeyed  them  and  were  subordinate  to 
them.  That  I  will  also  more  distinctly  explain,  that  it  may 
be  the  better  understood. 

The  first  king  was  called  Ninus,  as  we  before  said ;  and 
when  he  was  slain,  Semiramis,  his  queen,  succeeded  to  the 
kingdom,  and  built  the  city  of  Babylon,  that  it  might  be  the 
capital  of  all  Assyria ;  and  it  so  continued  many  years  after, 
till  Arbatus,  a  prefect  of  the  Modes,  slew  Sardanapalus,  kin^ 
of  Babylon.    Toen  was  the  power  of  the  Babylonians  and 

v2 
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Ob.  J  ^ehpeapf  on  GOe^I*  On  ymm  ylcan  ^e&jie  fe  fif  p«f« 
Pf locof .  Numecopef  paebep.  onjan  piqnan  in  Icalia  ^»m  lanbe. 
fBdfi  tejz  Romebuph  jecimbpeb  feajiH ;  •  8e  Ppocoj*  p»f  Nu« 
mecopef  jasbep.  *;]  GQuLefep  "}  ytej  Siluian  earn  I*  810  Siluie 
paef  Remufef  mobop "}  BLomulef .  )>e  Romebuph  jecimbpebon  I- 
D»c  pdle  ic  jecj^&n.  f  fA  picu  op  nanej*  mannef  mihcum  fpa 
jecpaejx^abe  ne  pupbon.  ne  pop  nanpe  p;^b6  bucan  ppam  Irobi^ 
jejTihcunje  ;•  Galle  p:»p-|?picepaf  pecj^^S.  ^  T^ppipia  pice  aoc 
Nmupe  bejonne. "}  Romana  pice  »c  Ppocope  De^unne ',  •  Fpam 
pxm  a&pepcan  jeape  Ninupep  picep.  ot$  ^mc  Babylonia  buph 
^ecimbpeb  p»p.  paepan  peopep  "}  pyxn;  pincpa.  eac  op  ytna  il- 
can  ^ei^e  tSe  Ppocop  picpobe  m  Icalia  p»pan  eac  ppj'lce  peopep 
"}  pyxnj  pincpa.  »p  mon  Romebuph  ^ecimbpebe ;  •  Df  fUxa 
^eape.  fe  Romana  pice  peaxan  on^an  '^  mfchan.  on  Ppocop 
ba&je.  ]>8ep  cyninjep.  tSy  ylcan  S^^P®  ^^peol  Babylonia.  1  eaU 
^pppia  pice.  *]  hiopa  anpalbi*  iEpcep  Unmfe  mon  hiopa 
cynmjc  opploh.  SaptSanapolum.  pt^San  h»pbon  Ealbei  yn.  lanb 
^ebun  on  ppeobome.  pe  nyhpc  ]>8&pe  bypij  p»pon.  feaih  GOeSe 
h»pbe  ]H)ne  anpalb  opep  hi.  o59»c  Eipup.  Peppa  cymnj.  picpan 
onjan.  -]  ealle  Babylonia  apepce. "}  ealle  2Sppipie. '}  ealle  QDe^  on 
Peppa  anpalb  ^ebybe.  f  ]>a  ppa  jelamp  f  on  ]>»pe  ^Ican  cibe.  )ie 
Babylonia  ]7eopbome  onpenj  ppam  Lipupe  ]>8&m  cymnje.  f  Ro- 
mana alypc^  peap^  op  ]>eopbome  )«pa  unpihtpipepcena  c^nmja. 
'}  ])apa  opepmobijeptena.  fe  mon  her  Tapcumie.  "^  J^a  )^  eapc- 
pice  m  2tpppia  jepeoU.  ]>a  eac  f  pepc-pice  m  Romana  apapl* 
Cyc  pceall  ic.  cpsetS  Opopup.  mamjpealbhcop  pppecan  pii$  tSa  }w 
pecja^  f  fa.  anpalbap  pjm  op  p^ba  msejenam  jepopbene.  nalep 
op  Dobep  ^epcihcun^e ;  • 

Pu  emlice  hic  jelamp  ^b  fwf  tpn  heapob-picu.  2Cppipia  *} 
Romana.  ppa  ppa  pe  »p  psebon.  f  Ninup  picpabe  on  ]K)ne  eapc- 
pice  cpa-]  pipci;  pintpa.  "^  sepcep  him  hip  cpen.  Samepamip.  cpa  *] 
peopepcij  pintpa.  •}  on  mibbepeapbum  h^e  pice  hio  ^ecimbpebe 
Babylonia  ]>a  buph;-  Fpam  ]^m  jeape  pe  heo  jecimbpeb 
peapS.  p»p  hjTie  anpalb  Jnipenb  pmcpa "}  an  hunb  3  p^xci^  -y 
pulneah  peopep.  »p  hio  hype  anpalbep  benumen  pupbe.  "^  beppi- 
cen  ppam  Stpbace.  hypa  a^enum  ealbopmen.  '■}  GOeSa  kjrmn^e. 
))eah  pySSan  ^b  )>a  buph  l^le  hpile  ppeobom  ynjie  bucan  an« 
palbe.  ppa  pe  »p  p»bon.  ppam  Ealbei  )>am  leobum.  "}  ppa  ea4 
ppylce  peap9  Romebuph  ^b  li.  pmcpa.  "j  an  hunb  *}  pj^xcij  "; 
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Awymns  ended,  and  deyolyed  on  the  Medes.  In  that  same 
year  that  this  happened  Procas,  father  of  Numitor,  began  to 
reiffn  in  the  land  of  Italy,  where  Borne  was  afterwards  built. 
This  Procas  was  the  father  of  Numitor  and  Aroulius,  and 
was  ancle  to  Silvia.  Silvia  was  the  mother  of  Semus  and 
Bomnlas,  who  built  Some.  That  I  will  declare,  that  those 
kingdoms  were  not  rendered  so  mighty  by  the  powers  of 
any  man  nor  through  any  fate,  but  by  God's  dispensation. 
AU  historians  say,  that  the  Assyrian  empire  began  with 
Ninus,  and  the  Eoman  empire  with  Procas.  From  the  first 
year  of  Ninus's  empire  tOl  Babylon  was  built,  were  sixty- 
four  years ;  also  from  the  same  year  that  Procas  reigned  in 
Italy  were  likewise  sixty-four  years  before  Home  was  founded. 
That  same  year,  in  which  the  Boman  empire  began  to  flourish 
and  increase,  in  the  days  of  Procas  the  king,  in  that  same 
year  Babylon  and  all  the  Assyrian  empire  and  their  power 
fell.  After  their  king  Sardanapalus  was  slain,  the  Chaldeans 
had  inhabited  those  lands  in  freedom  which  were  nearest  to 
the  city,  though  the  Modes  had  sway  over  them,  till  Cyrus, 
king  of  Persia,  began  to  reign,  and  laid  waste  all  Babylonia 
and  all  Assyria,  and  reduced  all  the  Medes  under  the  Persian 
power.  It  then  so  happened,  that  at  the  same  time  in 
which  Babylonia  received^servitude  from  Cyrus,  the  Bomana 
were  delivered  from  servitude  to  their  most  unrighteous, 
and  most  proud  kings,  who  were  called  Tarquins  ;  and  when 
the  east  empire  in  Assyria  fell,  then  also  the  west  empire  of 
the  Bomans  arose.  I  shall  yet,  says  Orosius,  more  fully  speak 
against  those  who  say  that  powers  are  from  the  influences  of 
fate,  not  from  the  dispensation  of  God. 

How  similarly  it  befel  with  regard  to  these  two  chief  em- 
pires, the  Assyrian  and  the  Boman !  as  we  before  said,  that 
Ninus  reignea  in  the  east  empire  two  and  fifty  years ;  and 
after  him  his  queen  Semiramis  two  and  forty  years ;  and  in  the 
middle  of  her  reign  she  built  the  city  of  Babylon.  From  the 
year  in  which  it  was  built,  its  empire  continued  nearly  eleven 
hundred  and  sixty-four  years,  before  it  was  deprived  of  its 
power  and  overthrown  by  Arbatus,  their  own  prefect,  and 
king  of  the  Medes ;  though  afterwards,  around  the  city,  for 
a  little  while,  there  was  freedom  without  dominion,  as  we 
before  said,  under  the  Chaldean  nation.  And  so  in  like  manner 
was  Borne  about  a  thousand  one  hundred  and  nearly  four 
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pilneah  peopep.  f  Galljuca.  hijie  ealbc^unan. '}  Ijocona  c^ng* 
hyjie  anpalbef  hi  beniman  polban.  "}  hio  hp»]>ejie  onpedh  on 
hipe  onpalbe  »p:ep  tS»m  Jmphpunabel*  peah  »3)4p  tSyfpi 
bupja  ]niph  Iiobef  bijelnejja  )mf  %ex:9LCDBb  pupbe.  »pep:  Babj"* 
lonia.  j^pb  b^e  a^enne  eaibopman.  )ia  be  b^pe  c^njc  befpBc 
fpa  eac  Roma.  fa.  bi  bipe  a^en  Shopman,  -y  IjCMxma  cyninj.  b;^« 
anpalbef  beniman  polbon.  bit  fesh.  Isob  jpop  biopa  qup:enboiiie 
ne  jepapobe.  na)>ep  ne  pop  biopa  capepap .  ne  pop  b;^pa  pylppa. 
ac  bi  nu  ^  pjmb  piqnenbe.  a&^pep  je  mib  biopa  qiipcenbome. 
^e  mib  biopa  anpalbe.  je  mib  biopa  capepan '  - 

Dip  ic  pppece  nu.  pop^sBm  ye  ic  polbe  f  ys.  onjeaton  ye  ]ni 
tiba  upep  qiiptenbomep  leabcpia^.  bpilc  milcpun^  pi^tSan  ptsp. 
pjr$5an  pe  cpiptenbom  ps&p.  '}  bu  manijpealb  polba&pnep  ymjke 
populbe  »p  t5»m  p»p.  'j  eac  f  bi  oncnapen  bu  j^^^pbce  upe 
Dob  on  9»m  »ppan  tibum  )>a  anpalbap  •}  ya,  picu  pette.  pe  ficei 
pe]>e  sjrt  percenbe  ip.  "3  penbenbe  »lce  an]p«dbJE^  "y  »lc  pice  co 
bip  pillan.  bu  jebc  anjm  )>a  tpa  bypi;  h»pbon.  "}  bu  jebce 
biopa  bajap  psepan.  vd^yeji  %e  on  t»m  jobe.  je  on  t$»m  ]^ele  !• 
2^c  biopa  anpalba  enbap  p»pan  ppit$e  unjebce.  poptSon  ye  Babjr^ 
lonie  mib  monijpealbum  unpibtum  "^  ppen-lupmm.  mib  biopa 
cyninje.  bucon  »lcpe  bpeope.  bbbenbe  p»pon.  f  bi  bit  na  j^ 
becan  nolban.  »pt$on  bi  Irob  mib  p»m  m»ptan  bipmepe  jeeaS* 
mebbe.  ya  be  hi  tejlypep  benam.  je  biopa  cynu^q*.  je 
beofia  anpalbep  .* .  ^c  Romane  mib  hiopa  cpiptenan  cfnm^e 
Irobe  ])eopienbe  piepan.  f  he  him  pop  ^»m  SB^pep  ^^uoe.  j^e 
biopa  kynin^ep.  je  beopa  anpalbep ;  •  Foptem  majan  biopa 
ppp»ce  jemet^ian  y&  ye  t$»p  cpiptenbomep  pi^ppbtan  pnb. 
^'P  by  ^emunan  pillatS  biopa  ;^lbpena  uncl»nneppa.  "3  biopa  pol* 
jepinnan.  -]  biopa  monijpealban  unpbbe. '}  biopa  unmiltpunje. 
)>e  hi  to  Jjobe  h»pbon.  je  eac  him  pelpum  betpeonum.  f  hi 
nane  milbheoptneppe  tSuphteon  ne  mibtan.  »pt$on  him  po 
botop  yam  cpiptenbome  com.  pe  hi  nu  ppitSopt  t»laS  [• 

II. 

Ymb  peopep  hunb  pmtpa.  ^  ymb  peopepti;.  ymj  ye  Tpoiana. 
Epeaca  buph.  apepteb  paep.  peaptS  Romebuph  ^etimbpeb.  ppam 
tpam  jebpotSpan.  Remup  •}  Romulup.  '^  paJSe  »ptep  tSan.  Ro* 
mulup  biopa  anpn  jeimcls&npobe  mib  hip  bpotSop  ple^e.  "}  eac 
pyi$San  mib  hip  hipunje. "]  hir  jepepena.  bpj^lce  b^ena  he  )i«|. 
«rellenbe  pi»f •  mib  ymm  ft  hi  biebui  Sab  ne  pa  buphpape.  f  h 
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jMNy  when  Alaiic,  her  count,  and  king  of  the  Goths,  would 
drorive  her  of  her  power,  and  yet  she  continued  after  that 
imbroken  in  her  dominion.  Although  both  of  these  cities, 
timrojB^  Ck>d'8  secrets,  were  thus  distinguished ;  first  Babylon 
W  her  own  prefect,  when  he  deceiv^  her  king,  so  also 
Mxnae^  when  ner  own  count  and  king  of  the  Gbths  would 
deprive  her  of  power ;  yet  Gh>d,  on  account  of  their  Chris- 
tiimity,  would  not  permit  it,  not  for  their  Caesars  nor  on  their 
own  account :  but  they  are  now  yet  ruling  with  their  Chris- 
tianity and  their  power,  and  with  their  Caesars. 

This  I  say  now  because  I  am  desirous  that  those  may  un- 
derstand who  inyeigh  against  these  times  of  our  Christianity, 
what  mercy  there  was  after  Christianity  was,  and  how  mani- 
fold was  the  world's  calamity  before  that  was ;  and  also  that 
they  may  know  how  fitly  our  Gk>d  in  those  early  times 
established  those  dominions  and  those  realms,  the  same  who 
yet  establishes  them  and  turns  every  power  and  every  realm 
to  his  will ;  how  like  a  beginning  those  two  cities  had,  and 
how  alike  were  their  days,  both  in  good  and  in  evil :  but 
the  ends  of  their  power,  however,  were  very  unlike ;  for  the 
Babylonians,  with  their  manifold  unrighteousnesses,  and  sin- 
fid  lusts,  together  with  their  king,  were  living  without  any 
repentance,  so  that  they  would  not  amend  before  God  had 
humbled  them  with  the  greatest  ignominy,  when  he  deprived 
them  both  of  their  kin^  and  their  power.  But  the  Bomaus, 
with  their  Christian  kme,  served  God,  so  that  he  granted 
them  both  their  king  and  their  power.  Therefore  may  those 
moderate  their  speech  who  are  adversaries  of  Christianity,  if 
they  will  recollect  the  uncleanness  of  their  forefathers,  and 
theur  calamitous  wars,  and  their  manifold  dissensions,  and 
their  cruelty,  which  they  had  to  God  and  also  between  them- 
selves,  so  that  they  would  perform  no  mercy,  before  the  atone- 
ment of  Christianity  came,  which  they  now  vehemently  re- 
proach. 

n. 

About  four  hundred  and  forty  years  after  the  destruction 
of  Troy,  the  Greek  city,  Bome  was  built  by  two  brothers, 
Bemus  and  Bomulus,  and  Bdmulus  soon  afterwards  defiled 
their  undertaking  with  his  brother's  slaughter,  and  also  after- 
wards with  the  marriage  of  himself  and  his  associates.  What 
examples  he  there  set,  when  they  asked  the  Sabine  towns- 
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him  ^eutSan  heopa  bohtpa  him  to  fipim  to  h»bbemie.  J  bi 
heom  ]>»pa  bena  poppJTinbon.  hi  fpa-tSeah  hiopa  untSancef  mib 
fpicbome  hi  bejeacon.  mib  fmm  fe  hi  b»ban  f  hi  him  yjfijtan 
mop:an.  f  hi  hiopa  jobum  fe  f6  blotan  meahton.  ya.  hi  him 
fay  jentSoban.  ]>a  h»fban  hi  him  to  pipim.  'y  hiopa  pssbepum 
ejx  a2y]:an  nolban  ;•  Ymb  ftet  peap^  f  m»p:e  2^^  momj 
^eap.  oi$  ]>e  hi  fopneah  mib-ealle  popflejene  ^  ]:oppopben6 
paepan  on  »j]>epe  healpe.  f  hi  mib  nanum  fm'^e  ne  mihtan 
^efemebe  pyptSan.  asp  tSapa  Romana  pip.  mib  hiopa  cilbum, 
ypnenbe  psepan  jeman;  )mm  jepeohte.  j  hjTia  p»bepum  psepon 
to  ponim  peallenbe.  -j  bibbenbe  f  hi.  pop  9apa  cilba  lupan.  fmj 
jepinnef  pimne  enbe  jebyben : .  8pa  peoptJhce  j  fpa  milbdice 
p»f  Romebuph  on  ppuman  jehaljob  mib  bpo^op  blobe. "}  mib 
ppeopa.  "3  mib  Romulupep  eame  Numeropef.  Jwne  he  eac 
opploh.  J>a  he  cyninjc  paep.  1  hym  pjlp  pj^t5an  to  JJiem  pice 
penjc:- 

Duf  ^ebletpobe  Romulup  Romana  pice  on  ppuman.  mib  hip 
bpo8op  blobe  Jwne  peall.  ■]  mib  tJapa  ppeopa  blobe  J>a  c^ican. 
•]  mib  hip  eamep  blobe  f  pice,  -y  piS^an  hip  ajenne  ppeop 
t )  beaSe  beppac.  y&  he  hine  to  bim  appeon.  '}  him  jehet  f  he 
hip  pice  pits  hine  bselan  polbe.  "^  bme  unbep  faem  opploh^*  Pe 
9 1  Romulup  8&ptep  ^j^pan  unbeppenj  Linmenpa  jepmn.  l^apa 
bjfihpapana.  pop^on  ]7e  he  ^a-^j^  l]^el  lanb-pice  hse;^. 
biican  paepe  b^pij  anpe!*  Fopt5on  J)e  Romulup  ^  ealle 
Romepape  o^pum  polcum  unpeople  pa&pon.  popt$on  ]>e  hi  on 
cnihthabe  paepan  ot$pa  manna  nybhnjap  *.  •  Da  hi  )>a  haepbon 
Eininen)*a  fa  buph  Jmbpeten.  "^  faep  m^celne  hunjep  Jwhenbe 
pa&pan.  fa  jecpa&ban  hy.  f  him  leoppe  paepe.  f  hi  on  tom 
ypmSum  hiopa  hp  jeenbabe.  fonne  hi  fa&t  jepmn  popletan. 
o69e  ppi9  ^enaman  *  •  pi  fa&p  fa  pinnenbe  pa&pan.  ot$  hi  tSa 
buph  abpaecon. "]  aBptep  fa&m  pi^  t$a  lanbleobe  on  aelce  healpe. 
unablmnenlice  pinnenbe  pa&pan.  66  hi  faep  ;^mbutan  haep- 
bon  moneja  bypij  bejicene ;  • 

Sc  fa  cyninjap.Ce  aeptep  Romulupepicpeban.  paepan  popcutJ- 
pan  -]  eap^pan  fonne  he  paepe.  "}  fa&m  polcum  la^pan  3 
un^ecaeppan.  oSfaet  Tapcuiniup.  fe  pe  aep  ymb  paebon.  fe 
hiopa  eallpa  ppcu;ot$opt  pasp.  ae^f  ep  je  eapj^opt.  je  ppaenopt.  je 
opepmobijapt;-  €alle  fapa  Romana  pip.  fa  fe  he  mihte.  he 
to  jeli^pe  jenjrbbe.  -^  hip  puna  jefapobe.  f  he  laej  mib  Latinuf 
pipe.  Lucpetie  hatte.  Bputupep  ppeoptop.  fa  hi  on  .:J7ibe  p»« 
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to  gire  them  their  dfttiglitera  for  wives,  and  they  refiised 
tiieir  prayer;  yet  they  got  them  against  their  will  by  treachery, 
whilst  they  intreated  their  assistance  that  they  might  the 
more  easily  sacrifice  to  their  ^ds ;  when  they  had  complied 
with  this,  they  took  them  for  wives,  and  would  not  restore  them 
to  their  Others !  On  account  of  that  there  was  a  very  great 
war  for  many  a  year,  until  they  were  almost  all  slun  and 
destroyed  on  either  side,  so  that  they  could  not  by  any  means 
be  reconciled,  before  the  wives  of  the  Bomans  with  their 
children  ran  amongst  the  combatants,  and  fell  at  their  fathers' 
feet,  and  intreated,  that  for  love  of  their  children  they  would 
put  an  end  to  the  war.  So  worthily  and  so  mildly  was  the 
city  of  Bome  first  hallowed  with  the  blood  of  a  brother  and  of 
their  £ithers-in-law,  and  of  Bomulus's  grandfather,  Numitor, 
whom  he  also  slew  whilst  he  was  king,  and  himself  succeeded 
to  the  kingdom ! 

Thus  did  Eomulus  at  first  bless  the  empire  o  Bome :  the 
wall  with  his  brother's  blood,  and  the  temples  with  the  blood  of 
their  fathers-in-law,  and  the  kingdom  with  his  grandfather's ; 
and  afterwards  treacherously  put  to  death  his  own  father-in- 
law,  when  he  enticed  him  to  nim  and  promised  to  divide  his 
kingdom  with  him,  and  under  that  [pretext]  slew  him.  After 
this,  Somulus  made  war  against  the  Cseninenses,  because  he 
had  as  yet  little  land-dominion,  but  only  the  ciW.  The  Bo- 
mans were  despised  by  other  nations,  because  m  their  boy- 
hood they  had  Deen  slaves  to  others.  Now  when  they  had 
besieged  the  town  of  C»nina,  and  were  suffering  greatly  from 
hunger,  they  said  that  they  had  rather  end  their  lives  in 
those  miseries,  than  abandon  the  war,  or  accept  peace.  They 
then  continued  the  war  there,  till  they  took  the  town,  and 
after  that  they  warred  incessantly  with  the  people  of  the 
country  on  every  side,  till  they  had  acquirea  many  cities 
thereabout. 

But  the  kings  who  reigned  after  Bomulus,  were  more  de- 
praved and  wicked  than  he  was,  and  more  hateful  and  noxious 
to  the  people ;  till  Tarquin,  of  whom  we  have  before  spoken, 
who  was  the  most  detestable  of  them  all,  the  most  depraved, 
the  most  libidinous,  the  proudest.  He  debauched  all  the  Bo- 
man  women  that  he  could,  and  allowed  his  son  to  lie  with 
Collatinus's  wife,  named  Lucretia,  the  sister  of  Brutus, 
while  they  were  engaged  in  war,  although  they  were  the  most 
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jion.  ^ah  hi  Romana  l^^ufte  ptspon  to  y»m  cfmagtl* 
pio  fA  Lucpecie  hy  j^lpe  pop  t$»m  aq^eelbel-  Da  ymc 
Lacinuf.  h)7ie  pep.  2^n>^'  1  Bputup  hype  l^ofk^.  ]ia 
poplecon  hi  t$a  p^be.  {^e  hi  bepican  fceolban.  "^  ^  hi  ham 
coman.  fa.  abjiaafbon  hy  w^feji  %e  ]K)ne  cynmj.  je  hip  prnu. 
^e  ealle  t$a  }w  ]>»p  c^e-c-ynuef  fwpan.  op  Hf  pice  imb« 
eaUe!*  Pim  }ni  Romane  »pcep  ^»m  unbqi-latteopq'  jepec- 
tan.  pe  hi  Conpulaf  heton.  f  hiopa  pice  heolbe.  an  s^<^p.  an 
man'* 


in. 

iEptep  tam  )>e  Romebuph  jetimbpeb  p»p  tpa  hunb  pintpa 
"}  peopep.  fKt  Bpucuf  psep  popma  conpul ;  •  Romulup .  hiopa 
popma  cyninj.  *]  Bpucup.  heopa  popma  conpul.  pupbon  emn 
p^ ;  •  Romulup  ploh  hip  bpo^op.  •]  hip  cam.  "^  hip  ppeop. 
Bpurup  ploh  hip  pip  puna.  *;j  hip  pipep  tpe^en  bpo^pa.  poptSaii, 
fe  hy  ppp»con  fxt  hit  betepe  p»pe.  ^set  Romane  ept  heopa 
cyne-cynne  onpenjon.  ppa  h^  aep  ha&pbon.  pop  "i^am  he  hjr  hec 
^ebmban.  *]  bepopan  eallum  ]>am  polce  mib  bepman  ppinjan.  *} 
p^^an  mib  »xum  hypa  heapob  op-aceoppan  |  •  Tapcumup  ]>a. 
pe  8Bp  Romana  cynin^  p»p.  appeon  Tupcea  c^n^  him  on 
pulrum.  Pojipenna  p»p  haten.  f  he  )>e  eai$  mihce  pinnan  yifi 
Bpurupe. "}  pi9  eallum  Romanum ;  •  Pe  ]>a  Bpucup  ^ecjpm^ 
anpij  pit$  ]7»ne  cpun^,  embe  heopa  peonbpcipe.  ac  him 
Tapcuinup  otJepne  t$ejn  onjean  penbc.  Sppunpep.  punu 
)>»p  opepmobijan.  "^  heopa  fB&ji  s&jpep  o^epne  opploh> 
iEpcep  fam  Poppenna  ■]  Tapcmnup.  fa  cjiunjap.  embp»tan 
Romebuph. "}  h^  eac  bejeaton  ]>aep.  jip  ODutiup  n»pe.  an  man 
op  faepe  bypij.  he  h^  mib  hip  popbum  jeejpobe.  J>a  h^  hine 
jepen^on  .*  •  pa  pineban  h}  hme  mib  ]>am  ]>8et  hy  hip  hanb 
b»pnbon.  anne  pnjep  '}  anne.  "^  hme  pec^an  heton.  hu 
pela  ])apa  manna  p»pe.  fe  pi9  fam  c^nje  Tapcume  ppifSopc 
pi^pacen  h»pbe.  )>a  he  ]>8et  pec^an  nolbe.  ]>a  ahpobon  hi  hme. 
hu  pela  ]78&p  ppjrlcepa  manna  paepe  ppylce  he  p»p.  ya  p»be  he 
heom.  ]>»t  ^»p  pela  ]>apa  manna  paepe.  "^  eac  jeppopen 
h»pbon  )>»t  hjr  o5ep  popleopan  polban.  c^t$e  heopa  a^en  hp. 
otS^e  Poppennep.  f aep  cjmmjep ;  •  Da  Jiaet  )>a  Poppenna  ^ehypbe. 
he  fsec  peel  '}  }>dsc  jepmn  mib-ealle  poplet.  ]>e  he  »p  ^pet 
pincep  bpeojenbe  p»r  *  • 
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illustrious  of  the  Somaiis  fnezt]  to  the  Idng^.  For  this 
Lucretia  then  killed  herself.  When  Collatinus,  her  hus- 
band, and  Brutus,  her  brother,  heard  this,  they  left  the 
armj  which  they  were  appointed  to  command,  and  when 
they  came  home  thej  drove  both  the  king  and  his  son,  and 
all  there  who  were  of  royal  race,  altogether  from  the  king* 
dom.  After  this  the  Somans  appointed  under-leaders,  whom 
they  called  Consuls,  who  shouJa  hold  the  government,  one 
year  one  man. 

III. 

After  that  the  city  of  £ome  had  been  built  two  hundred 
and  four  years,  Brutus  was  the  first  consul.  Bomnlus,  their 
first  king,  and  Brutus,  their  first  consul,  were  equally  crueL 
Bomulus  slew  his  brother,  and  his  grandfather,  and  his 
father-in-law ;  Brutus  slew  lus  five  sons  and  his  wife's  two 
brothers,  because  they  said  it  would  be  better  that  the  Bo- 
mans  received  their  royal  race  again,  as  they  had  before.  For 
this  he  ordered  them  to  be  bound  and  scourged  with  rods, 
before  all  the  people,  and  then  to  have  their  heads  cut  off  with 
axes.  Tarquin  then,  who  had  before  been  king  of  the  Bomans, 
induced  the  king  of  the  Etruscans,  named  R>rsena,  to  assist 
him,  that  he  might  the  more  easily  make  war  against  Brutus 
and  against  all  the  Bomans.  Brutus  then  offered  single 
combat  against  the  king  for  their  enmity ;  but  Tarquin  sent 
against  him  another  officer,  Aruns  the  son  of  the  proud 
[tyrant],  and  each  of  these  there  slew  the  other.  After* 
wards  the  kings,  Porsena  and  Tarauin,  besieged  Bome,  and 
they  would  also  have  taken  it,  if  it  nad  not  b^n  for  Mucins^ 
a  man  of  the  city ;  he  terrified  them  with  his  words  when  they 
had  taken  him  prisoner.  They  then  torttired  him  by  burning 
his  hand,  one  finger  after  another,  and  commanded  him  to 
say  how  many  men  there  were  of  those  who  had  most  strongly 
declared  agamst  king  Tarquin.  When  he  would  not  say 
that,  they  asked  him  how  many  of  such  men  as  he  was  there 
were  ?  Then  said  he  to  them,  that  there  were  many  of  those 
men,  and  who  had  also  sworn  either  to  lose  their  own  lives,  or 
to  kill  king  Porsena.  When  Porsena  beard  that,  he  aban* 
doned  the  siege,  and  the  war  altogether,  which  he  had  beoi 
carrying  on  for  three  years. 
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IV. 

JEpceji  tSam  p»f  ]>»t  Sabinifce  jqnnn.  "^  him  Romana  )«c 
If^e  onbpasbenbe  p»pon.  "^  bim  jefetcon.  ]>sec  lypa  an  lacceof 
p»pe  ]K>nne  hypa  conpil.  ]»»ne  fe  hy  Ticcacopef  heton^.  ■]  hi 
mib  ]>ain  ciccatope  m^cehie  pje  he&pbon>  iEpep  |wm 
Romane  becpux  him  fylpim.  ]>a  pican  menn "]  )»a  eapmpan. 
m^cel  jepiim  up-ahopan.  *]  him  )>8&c  co  lan^fumpe  ppace  come. 
)>»p  hi  fe  hpatSop  ne  ^efemeb  ne  pupbon ;  •  On  ]7am  bapmi 
p»pon  y&  me&jt»n  imjetima  on  Romanum.  8&2;)>ep  ^e  on 
hun^e.  je  on  man-cpeidme.  unbep  ]>am  tpam  conpilum.  Tita 
^  Pubha  hatton.  *]  h^  heopa  j^F^^^^^  V^  hyUe  hy  ^epejron. 
yeah  h^  ]>»f  hun^ef  3  ]>e&f  man-q?ealmef  ne  mihcan.  ac  Jrat 
mem^ealban  ^mt$a  Jva  pepi^an  buph  jyy^e  bpoci^enbe 
p»pon;.  ^p^am  fe  yeo  pol  jeenbob  yB^iie,  Ueijencef  ^ 
€tpufci.  Jva  leoba.  piti  Romanum  jepmn  up-ahopon.  "^  pit$  ]?am 
tpam  conpilum.  OOapcupe "]  Irneafe. "]  )»a  Romane  him  on^ean 
popan.  3  heom  becpeonum  aSap  j^IT^pon.  ]>set  heopa  nan  nolbe 
ept  eapb  jepecan.  butan  hi  p^e  hs&pbon'.*  Dsep  pcepon 
Romane  fpa  fp^e  popflajene.  ]>edi  h^  p^e  ha&pbon.  ]>sec  hJTia 
an  conpil.  ]>e  heom  co  lape  peap9.  poppoc  fsene  tpiumphan. 

Ce  hmi  man  onjean  bpohte.  Jva  he  hampeapb  ps&p .  "^  psebe  )>iec 
^  he&pbon  bee  jepyphte  f  hun  man  mib  heope  on^ean  come. 
)K)nne  mib  tpiumphan ;  •  D»t  hy  tpiumphan  heton.  f  pa&f 
]K>nne  h^  hp^lc  pole  mib  jepeohte  opepcumen  h»pbon.  ^onne 
p»p  heopa  )>eap.  ]>set  pceolbon  ealle  hjTia  penatap  cuman 
onjean  hJTia  conpulap .  »pcep  ]>am  ^epeohte.  p^  mila  ppam 
)wpe  bJTiij.  mib  cp8&t-p»ne.  mib  jolbe  ^  mib  ^imptanum 
Seppa&tfMBbum.  •]  hi  pceolbon  bpinjan  peopep-petep.  tpa  hpite. 
]K>nne  hi  hampeapb  popon.  ]K>nne  pceolbon  hj^ia  penatap  piban 
on  cpset-p»num  pit$-8&ptan  ]>am  conpulum. "}  ^a  menn  bepopan 
him  bp57»n  jebunbene.  fe  J^sep  jepan^ene  paepon.  )>8et  heopa 
m»pt$a  pceolbon  )>e  ]>pymlicpan  beon ;  •  Kc  fonne  hy  hp]^lc 
pole  butan  jepeohte  on  hjrpa  ^epealb  jenybbon.  Jionne  hj 
hampeapb  p»pon.  ]?onne  pceolbe  him  man  bpin^an  on^ean.  op 
)>»pe  bJTUj.  cpaBt-p«n.  pe  p»p  mib  peolppe  Sejjrpeb.  "3  aelcep 
c^nep  peopep-petep  peop  an.  heopa  conpulum  co  m»pt5e;- 
iJaet  p»p  ]»onne  cpiumpheum  \  •  Romulup  ^epecce  sepepc 
manna  penatum.  ftet  p»p  an  hunb  manna.  ]>eah  heopa  aoptep 
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IV. 

After  that  was  the  Sabine  war,  which  the  Bomans  greatlj 
dreaded,  and  decreed  that  thej  would  have  one  leader,  who 
should  be  above  their  consul,  whom  thej  called  a  Dictator,  and 
with  that  dictator  thej  had  a  fi;reat  victory.  After  this  the 
Bomans  among  themselves,  the  rich  men  and  the  poorer, 
raised  a  great  war,  and  which  would  have  come  to  a  tength- 
ened  vengeance,  if  thej  had  not  quickly  been  reconciled.  In 
those  days  were  the  matest  misfortunes  on  the'Bomans,  both 
by  famine  and  pestuenoe,  under  the  two  consuls,  called  Titus 
and  Publius ;  and  they  rested  the  while  from  their  battles, 
though  they  could  not  from  the  hunger  and  the  plague ;  but 
these  manifold  miseries  continued  to  afflict  the  distressed  city. 
Before  the  pestilence  was  ended,  the  Yeientes  and  Etrusci 
raised  up  war  against  the  Bomans,  and  against  the  two  con- 
suls, Marcus  and  Gneus ;  and  the  Bomans  marched  against 
them,  and  swore  oaths  among  themselves  that  none  of  them 
would  again  seek  their  country,  unless  they  had  victory. 
There  were  the  Bomans  so  terribly  slaughtered,  though  they 
had  the  victory,  that  the  one  of  their  consuls  who  was  left 
refused  the  tnumph,  which  was  brought  to  meet  him,  when 
he  returned  homewards,  and  said  that  they  would  have  done 
better  to  have  met  him  with  lamentation  than  with  a  triumph. 
What  they  called  a  triumph,  that  was  when  they  had  over- 
come any  people  in  war,  it  was  then  their  custom  that  after 
the  war  ail  their  senators  should  meet  their  consuls  six 
miles  from  the  city  with  a  chariot,  ornamented  with  gold 
and  precious  stones,  and  should  bring  four-footed  [cattle], 
two  of  them  white,  when  they  proceeded  homewards :  then 
should  their  senators  ride  in  cnariots  behind  the  consuls, 
and  drive  before  them  the  men  that  had  been  captured, 
that  their  glory  might  be  the  grander.  But  when  thej 
had  reduced  any  nation  under  their  power  without  fighting, 
when  they  were  on  their  return  nome,  then  they  were 
met  by  a  chariot  ornamented  with  silver,  and  one  of  every 
kind  of  four-footed  cattle,  in  honour  to  their  consuls. 
That  then  was  a  triumph.  Bomulus,  first  of  men,  esta- 
blished the  senate,  that  was  a  hundred  men,  although  after  a 
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pjrpfce  p»pe  {ypeo  hunbl*  Da  psepon  f^ble  binnan  Rome- 
bjrpi^  pum^enbe.  co  i$an  ^  b^  heopa  p»b-)>eahcepaf  p»poii.  -^ 
conpiLi^  feccon.  3  ymc  ealle  Romane  ban  bJTipimebon.  -}  fmc 
bi  bepipx>ii  eall  f  bcjenbe  peob  unbep  anum  bpope.  ftBC  bi 
bejeacon.  o^t$e  on  ^afole.  ol$^  on  beppinje.  f  hjf  bic  fji$6an 
mibcon  bim  eallum  ^emnnebce  to  njrcce  ^^bon.  )>am  yi  fafi 
buron  beopbome  p»pon!*  Da  conpilaf.  ]?e  on  fam  bajum 
ytbc  Saoinifce  jepinn  unbeppenjon.  ^  man  bee  eall  bypa  cynn 
Fabiane.  popt$an  bic  ealpa  Romana  senbcofc  p»f  *]  cpsepc- 
^ofc;*  Nu  ^jit  to  b»je  bit  if  on  leotSum  pin^en.  bpylcne 
bemm  bi  Romanum  jepeoUan  *•  €ac  J^am  mane^a  ea  fynbon 
be  naman  nemnebe.  pop  ^am  jepeobte.  -}  eac  ya,  jeaca.  pe  bi 
uc  op  Romeb^2  ^  f^  ^epeobte  jrepbon.  bun  man  a  jepceop 
ya,  naman  fe  b^  ^^  babbaS^  :•  i£ftqi  ^am  Romane  cupon 
Jrpeo  bunb  cempena  "}  ffz  cempan.  f  pceolbon  to  anpije 
janjan  pit$  ppa  jrela  8abma.  "^  jetpupebon  f  bi  mib  beopa 
qinptum  pceolbon  p^e  ^epeobtan.  ac  8abmi.  mib  beopa 
peappum.  bi  ealle  ]>»p  opjiojon.  butan  anum.  pe  f  laSfpell  set 
ham  ^ebobobel-  N»p  na  on  Romane  anum.  ac  rpa  bit  on 
pceop-leoiSum  pun^en  ip.  ]>»t  ^eonb  ealne  mibban^eapb  p»pe 
capu.  ^  jepmn.  •]  eje  :• 

Dpup.  Pepfa  c^mn^.  ]>e  pe  sep  bepopan  p»bon.  J^a  bpile 
ye  8^bim  3  Romane  punnon  on  ]>am  pep:-b»le.  ]>a  bpile 
pann  be  s&^J'cp  S®  ^°  ScitStSi^e  ^e  on  Inbie.  ot$  be  b»pbe 
m»ft  ealne  ]>»ne  eapt-b»l  apejr.  3  »p::ep  pam  p^be 
^eUebbe  to  Babylonia,  fe  ]>a  pele^e  p»p  ]K>nne  »ni2  otSep 
bupb.  ac  bine  Iianbep  peo  ea  lan^e  jelecte  ]>»p  opep-f»pelbep. 
poptSam  ye  yteji  pcipa  n»ponI*  pset  ip  eallpa  peppcpa 
p»tepa  m»ft.  butan  Cuppate  :•  Da  jebeotobe  an  bip  ])e^ena 
f  be  mib  pmbe  y&  ea  opeppapan  polbe  mib  tpam  t^cenum. 
ac  bine  pe  ptpeam  popbpap:*  Da  ^ebeotobe  Dpup  f  be  bip 
yei^en  on  bjpe  ppa  ^eppecan  polbe.  ya  be  ppa  ^itvan  peaptS  on 
nip  mobe.  3  pi^  ]?a  ea  jebol^en.  ytez  bi  mihton  pipmenn  be 
beopa  cneope  opeppaban.  ]>»p  heo  e&p  p»p  nyjan  mila  bpab. 
]K)nne  beo  plebe  ftefr  Pe  p»t  mib  ba&bum  ^els&pte.  3  bi 
up-poplet  on  peopep  bunb  ea.  *]  on  pyxtij  ea.  "3  pj^^an  mib  bip 
p^be  yteji  opeppop  3  septep  yam.  €uppate  ]>a  ea.  peo  ip  ms&pt 
eallpa  peppcpa  p»tepa. "}  ip  jTinenbe  t^upb  mibbepeapbe  Bab^- 
loman  bupb.  be  by  eac  mib  jebelpe  on  meni^e  ea  upp-poplet. 
3  py^an  mib  eallum  bip  polce  on  )>8epe  ea-jan^  on  yk  bupb 
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time  there  were  three  hundred  of  them.  These  alwajs  dwelt 
within  the  city  of  Borne,  that  thej  might  he  their  counsellors^ 
and  appoint  the  consuls,  and  that  all  the  Bomans  might  ohey 
them,  and  that  thej  might  have  the  care  of  all  the  treasure 
under  one  roof,  which  thej  got  either  hj  taxes  or  from  plun- 
•der,  that  thej  might  afterwards  employ  it  in  common  for  the 
benefit  of  all  who  were  not  in  a  state  of  slavery.  The  consuls, 
who  in  those  dajs  undertook  the  Sabine  war,  were  of  the  race, 
all  of  which  were  called  the  Fabian,  because  it  was  the  most 
eminent  of  all  the  Bomans,  and  the  most  strenuous.  Now  yet 
to  this  day  it  is  sung  in  ballads  what  a  loss  they  were  to  the 
Bomans.  Many  rivers,  too,  are  named  after  their  name,  on 
account  of  that  contest,  and  also  the  gates,  out  of  which  they 
went  from  Bome  to  that  war,  have  ever  since  borne  the  names 
which  they  yet  have.  After  this  the  Bomans  chose  three 
hundred  and  six  champions,  who  should  go  to  combat  so  many 
Sabines,  trusting  that  they  with  their  might  would  gain  the 
Tictory ;  but  the  Sabines,  with  their  stratagems,  slew  them  all 
save  one,  who  announced  the  sad  tidings  at  home.  Not  alone 
among  the  Bomans,  but,  as  it  is  sung  in  poems,  throughout 
all  the  world,  there  was  care,  and  war,  ana  terror. 

Cyrus,  the  king  of  the  Persians,  as  we  before  said,  while 
the  Sabines  and  Unmans  were  warring  in  the  west,  was  at 
the  same  time  warring  both  in  Scythia  and  in  India,  until 
he  had  laid  waste  almost  all  the  eastern  parts,  and  afterwards 
led  an  army  to  Babylon,  which  was  then  more  opulent  than 
any  other  city ;  but  the  river  Ghrndes  long  prevented  his 
crossing,  because  there  were  no  ships  there.  That  is  of  all 
fresh  waters  the  greatest  except  the  Euphrates.  Then  one 
of  his  officers  declined  that  he  would  cross  the  river  by  swim- 
ming with  two  "  tyncens,"  but  the  stream  carried  him  away, 
Cyrus  then  threatened  that  he  would  so  avenge  his  officer  on 
it  (as  he  was  so  exasperated  in  his  mind  and  angry  with  the 
river),  that  women  might  wade  over  it,  [the  water  only  reach- 
ing] to  their  knees,  where  it  before  was  nine  miles  broad,  when 
it  was  flood.  That  he  made  good  by  deeds,  and  drew  it  off 
in  four  hundred  and  sixty  rivers,  and  then  with  bis  army 
crossed  over,  and  afterwards  the  river  Euphrates,  which  is  the 
greatest  of  all  fresh  waters,  and  runs  through  the  middle  of 
the  city  of  Babylon :  this  he  also  by  dig^ng  drew  off  into 
many  rivers,  and  afterwards  with  all  his  folk  prcceeded  in 
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ptfienbe  p»f.  3  bi  ^epaahce;-  8pa  unjelypebbc  if  seiugiink 
men  f  co  fec^anne.  hu  e&nij  man  mihce  fFJ^lce  bapk 
jepypcan.  fyylce  feo  p»f.  ot5t$e  epc  abpecan  :• 

NembpslS  fe  ent  on^an  sepep:  cmibpian  Babiloma.  "^  Nrnuf 
f  e  cynm;  »p::ep  bim.  3  Samepamif  bif  open  bi  ^e^n^Mibe  mpceft 
him  on  mibbepepbum  bJTie  pice:*  ^  bupb  p»f  ^^^^''^^^'P'''^ 
on  pilbum  lanbe.  "3  on  rpitSe  emnum.  •]  beo  p»f  fpitSe  F»S®p  on 
CO  locianne.  -}  beo  paef  rpitJe  pibce  jieopepfc^.  "]  f »f  feallq- 
mj^celn^  3  pwpnijTj  ij-  unjdypebbc  co  fecjenne.  jj  if  f  be  if 
L.  ebia  bpab.  3  II.  bunb  ebia  beab.  "}  bif  ymb2;ans  if  bunb^ 
feopanci^  mila.  3  feofetSan  b»l  anpe  mile.  3  be  if  jepopbc  op 
cijelan.  -j  of  eoptS-cypepan.  3  jmbucan  ]K)ne  i^eall  if  feo  m»fca 
bic.  on  ]>am  if  ypnenbe  fe  un^efocbcofca  fcpeam.  "^  pitSucan 
t$am  bice  if  jepopbc  cpe^pa  ekia  beab  i^eeJl.  ')  bupan  ^am 
mapan  f^ealle.  opep  eallne  ]>one  ymbjonj.  be  if  mib  fcsenenum 
pi^bufum  bepopbc :  •  8eo  ylce  bupb  Babyloma.  feo  Jye  m8»fc 
p»f  3  »pefc  ealpa  bup^a.  feo  if  nu  l»fc  "j  pefcafC.  Nu  feo 
bupb  fpylce  if.  ^  eep  p»f  eallpa  peopca  psepcafc  "j  punbopbcofC 
"^  m»paft.  ^ebce  "^  beo  p»pe  co  byfne  afcealb  eallum  mibban- 
eapbe.  3  eac  fpylce  beo  fylp  fppecenbe  f^  co  eallum  manc^mie. 
^  cpe^e.  Nu  ic  fuf  ^ebpopen  eom.  "3  apej-^^picen.  bp»c  ^e 
majon  on  me  onjican  -}  oncnapan.  f  je  nanubc  mib  eop  nab- 
bat$  psefcef  ne  fcpan^ef  fee  )mpbpuman  mseje  :• 

On  ^am  ba^pm  )>e  Eipuf .  Pepfa  c^nj.  Babylonia  abpnc.  )>a 
p»f  CpoefUf .  f e  Ld^a  cyninj.  mib  pJTibe  ^epi^en  Bab^lomum  Co 
pulcume.  ac  ]^  be  pifce  f  by  bim  on  nanum  pulcume  beon  ne 
mibce.  -}  f  feo  bupb  abpocen  p»f .  be  bim  bampeapb  pepbe.  Co 
bif  ajenum  pice.  3  bim  Eipuf  p»f  sepcep-pyli^enbe  oH  be  bine 
jepenj  ;j  opflob:.  Onb  nu  upe  cpifcene  Romana  beppp^dS. 
f  bype  peaUaf  pop  ealbunje  bpopiian.  nalsef  na  poptSam  ^  bio 
mib  popbepjunje  fpa  ^eb^fmepab  p»pe.  fpa  Babyloma  p»f .  ac 
beo  pop  bype  cpifCenbome  nu  jjc  if  jefcjrlb.  f  a&Sl'^P  X®  ^^^ 
pyip.  S®  bype  anpealb.  if  ma  bpeofenbe  pop  ealbbome.  )>onne  op 
8»ni^ef  c^nin^ef  niebe  :• 

iEpcep  i$am  Eipuf  jelsdbbe  p^be  on  8cit$t$ie.  '^  bim  y»ji  an 
ponj  cynin^  mib  p;^be  onjean  pop. ')  bif  mobop  mib  bim. 
Damapif  :•  Da  Cipuf  pop  opep  f  lanb-jem»pe.  opep  ]>a  ea)H» 
bacce  S^paxif .  bim  f «p  fe  S^n^a  c^nj  f »f  opep-p»pelber 
poppypnan  mjbce.  ac  be  popiSam  nolbe.  yf  be  mib  bif  polca 
{^upabe  f  be  bme  beppican  mibce.  fftS^an  be  bmnan  pam  ge* 
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the  bed  of  the  river  on  to  the  citj  and  took  it.  So  incredible 
is  it  for  any  man  to  saj  how  any  man  could  build  such  a  citj 
as  that  was,  or  again  capture  it ! 

Nimrod  the  giant  first  began  to  build  Babylon,  and  Ninus 
the  king  after  him,  and  Semiramis,  his  oueeu,  finished  it  after 
him  in  the  middle  of  her  kingdom.  The  city  was  built  on 
the  campaign  land  and  on  very  level  [ground],  and  it  was 
very  fair  to  look  on,  and  was  very  exactly  quadrangular,  and 
the  magnitude  and  strength  of  the  wall  is  incredible  to  say, 
khat  is,  that  it  is  fifly  elU  broad,  and  two  hundred  ells  high, 
and  its  circuit  is  seventy  miles  and  one  seventh  of  a  mile, 
and  it  is  wrought  of  bricks  and  bitumen,  and  round  the  wall 
is  an  immense  ditch,  in  which  runs  a  most  unfordable  stream ; 
and  without  the  ditch  a  wall  is  constructed  two  ells  high ; 
and  above  the  great  wall,  over  all  the  circumference,  it  is 
beset  with  stone  towers.  This  same  city  of  Babylon,  which 
was  the  greatest  and  first  of  all  cities,  is  now  the  least  and 
most  desolate.  Now  is  the  city  that  whilom  was  the  strong- 
est and  most  wondrous,  and  greatest  of  all  works,  like  as  if 
it  were  set  as  an  example  to  all  the  earth,  and  also  as  if  it 
were  speaking  to  all  mankind,  and  saying :  "  Now  I  am  thus 
fallen  and  passed  away,  something  ye  may  learn  and  know 
from  me :  that  ye  have  nothing  with  yourselves  that  is  firm  or 
strong  that  can  continue." 

In  those  days  that  Cyrus  the  king  of  Persia  took  Babylon, 
CroBsus  the  king  of  Lydia  marched  with  an  army  to  aid 
Babylon.  But  when  he  found  that  he  could  be  of  no  help 
to  them,  and  that  the  city  was  taken,  he  turned  homewardis 
to  his  own  kingdom,  and  Cyrus  followed  him  until  he  took 
him  prisoner,  and  slew  him.  And  now  our  Christian  Some 
announces  that  her  walls  are  decaying  from  age,  not  because 
she  has  been  so  maltreated  by  hostile  ravac^es  as  Babylon 
was ;  for  she,  for  her  Christianity,  is  yet  shielded,  so  that 
both  herself  and  her  power  are  Mling  more  from  age  than 
by  the  violence  of  any  king. 

After  that  Cyrus  led  an  army  into  Scy thia,  and  there  a  young 
king  encountered  him,  together  with  his  mother,  Tom3rris. 
When  Cyrus  marched  over  the  frontier,  over  the  river  called 
the  Araxis,  the  young  king  could  there  have  prevented  his 
crossing,  but  he  would  not,  because  he  trusted  that  with  his 
folk  he  might  circumvent  him,  after  he  was  within  the  con- 
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msepe  psepe.  3  pic-fcopa  name  >  ^c  J^a  dpuf  ^eaxpobe  f  hme 
fc  %eon;^2L  cyninj  fa&p  fecan  jjolbe.  "j  eac  -f  Jwun  polce  fdbf^e  3 
uncutSe  pa&pon  pmef  bpencaf .  he  ):op]>am  op  ]>»pe  pic-jrope  ap^ 
on  ane  bi^e  jrope.  3  )>»p  bea&ftan  poplec  eall  f  ^p  lit$ef  pwf  *} 
rpecef .  f  )»a  pe  S^onja  cjmn j  fpitJop  m^ccle  penenbe  p»r  f  hj'  f*^ 
non  jdeonbe  p»pon.  ]K)nne  hy  »nipie  fpicbom  c^an  bopp^n.  fti 
bjr  hit  )>8&p  fpa  8&menne  jemetton.  hy  )>»p  J^a  mib  mycelpe  bwS* 
neiye.  bucon  ^emet^unje.  f  pin  bpmcenbe  p»pon.  oi$  hi  beopa 
ryljqia  l^el  ^epealb  h»pbon.  he  )>a  Eipuf  hjr  )>»p  bep^obe.  ^  nub- 
ealle  opfloh.  3  rjt5t5an  p»f  papenbe  f aep  Jwp  cfninjep  mobop  mib 
)>am  cpam  bc&lum  ]>sef  polcep  punijenbe  psep .  ]>a  he  ]K>ne  ^pibban 
bael  mib  pam  cynm^e  beppicen  ha&pbe :  •  Peo  )>a.  peo  cpen  Dame« 
pip.  mib  mycelpe  jnopnun^e  Jinb  faep  c^injep  pleje.  h^e  puna. 
tSencenbe  paep.  hu  heo  hic  jeppecan  m^hce.  "^  f  eac  mib  b»bum 
^elsepce. "}  h^e  pole  on  cpa  cob»lbe  »S]>ep  je  pipmen  ^e  pfl&p 
neb-men.  popfSan  ]>e  )>»p  pipmen  peohcaB.  ppa  pame  ppa  p»pneb* 
men.  hio  mib  ]?am  healpan  bsele.  bepopan  yam  cr^inje  pi^enbe 
psep.  pp}'lce  heo  pleonbe  psepe.  oiS  hio  hine  jela^bbe  on  an  m^cel 
pl«b.  ■]  pe  healpa  bael  paep  Cipupe  aeptep-p^hjenbe.  )>a&p  peaptS 
Dpup  opplejen.  -}  tpa^  tSupenb  manna  mib  him : .  8eo  cpen  hec 
fsi  )>am  cjrnin^e  f  heapob  op-aceoppan.  ')  bepopan  on  anne 
cyUe.  pe  paep  apyUeb  mannep  blobep.  3  }mp  cps&t).  Du  fe  Wppt- 
enbe  p»pe  mannep  blobep  xxx.  pinqia.  bpinc  nu  iSine  pJ'Ue;* 


V. 

jEptep  ))am  )>e  Romebuph  jetimbpab  p»p  tpa  hunb  pmtpa 
"}  mix.  fte  Eambip  penj  to  Peppa  pice.  lapupep  punu.  pe  mib 
fan  fe  he  Gjypte  opeppon.  jeb^be  f  nan  hsetSen  cynj  a&p  jebon 
ne  bojipte.  fset  paep  f  he  heopa  job-jylbum  eallum  yiffoc,  3  hf 
aeptep  )>am  mib-ealle  topeapp :  •  i£jt:ep  him  pixabe  Dapiup. 
pe  apenbe  ealle  Sppipije  -}  Calbei  ept  to  Peppeum.  f e  a&p  ppam 
him  ^ebo^ene  paepon :  •  iEptep  )>am  he  pann  on  8cilSt$ie.  tR^fefk 
je  pop  Lipupep  pleje.  faep  cjnintep  hip  maejep.  je  eac  popten 

thim  man  faep  pipep  poppypnbe^ : .     pip  hepep  paep  peopon  hunb 
penba.  ]>a  he  on  8citSt$ie  pop.  hytepejie  pa  8cittt$ie  nolbon  hme 
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and  hid  fixed  his  camp.   But  when  Cyras  was  informed 
that  the  joung  king  would  seek  him  there,  and  also  chat  po- 
titioiia  of  wine  were  uncommon  and  unknown  to  the  people, 
lie  marched  awaj  from  his  encampment  into  a  secret  place, 
and  left  behind  all  that  was  delicate  and  sweet ;  so  that  the 
young  king  imagined  much  more  that  thej  were  fleeing  thence, 
than  that  they  durst  plan  any  deceit.    When  they  found  it 
•o  deserted  there,  they  then  with  great  joy  drank  the  wine 
without  moderation,  until  they  had  little  power  over  them- 
selves.   CVrus  then  there  entrapped  them,  and  slew  the 
whole  of  them,  and  then  marched  to  where  the  kins's  mother 
with  two  parts  of  the  people  was  staying,  when  ne  had  de- 
oeiyed  the  third  part  with  the  king.     She  then,  the  queen 
ToBiyiis,  was  with  great  lamentation  thinking  of  the  death 
of  the  king  her  son,  [and]  how  she  might  avenge  it,  and  also 
made  that  good  by  deeds,  and  divided  her  people  in  two, 
both  women  and  males ;  because  there  the  women  fight  the 
same  as  the  males.    She  [then]  with  the  half  part  went 
before  the  king  as  if  she  were  fleeing,  until  she  had  led  him 
on  to  a  great  swamp,  while  the  [other]  half  was  following 
Cyrus.    There  was  C^rus  slain  and  two  [hundred]  thousand 
men  with  him.     The  queen  then  commanded  the  king's  head 
to  be  cut  off  and  cast  into  a  leathern  vessel  that  was  filled 
with  man's  blood,  and  thus  said:   "Thou  who  hast  been 
thirsting  after  man's  blood  for  thirty  years,  drink  now  thy 
filL" 


V. 

After  the  city  of  Bome  had  been  built  two  hundred  and 
six  years,  Cambyses,  the  son  of  Cyrus,  succeeded  to  the  king- 
dom of  Persia,  who,  when  he  had  conquered  Egypt,  did  what 
no  heiUihen  king  before  durst  do,  that  was,  that  he  disowned 
all  their  idols,  and  afterwards  totallv  destroyed  them.  After 
him  Darius  reigned,  who  reduced  all  the  Assyrians  and  Chal- 
deans again  under  the  Persians,  who  had  previously  with- 
drawn from  them.  After  that  he  made  war  on  Scythia,  both 
on  account  of  the  slaying  of  Cyrus  his  kinsmen,  and  also  be* 
cause  they  had  refused  mm  the  wife  [he  desired].  His  army 
was  seven  hundred  thousand  when  he  marched  to  Scythia 

x2 
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{ei'ecan  co  polc-^efeohte.  ac  ]K>nne  hy  ^oonb  f  lanb  tofapenk 
paejiou.  hi  ]H)nne  h jr  plocmseluin  flojon :  •  Da  psepon  pa  Pepffc 
niib  fam  rfy^e  jeejfobe.  "}  eac  onbpebon  J  man  fa,  bpjrqce 
poppypcean  polbe.  ]>e  8&C  ]>am  ^emeepe  p»f .  f  hy  fyiStSan  n^fcan 
hu  hy  )>anon  comon : .  pe  ]>a  fe  cynj.  »pcep  fam  }>e  hip  pdLe 
j'piSe  popfle^en  p»f.  ]>»p  poplet  hunb-eahcanj  ]mf6nba  be- 
tepran  him.  f  hy  ]>c&p  )>a-^  len^  pimum  fceolban.  "3  he  j^lp 
)>anon  jepac  on  t5a  laejran  ^pam.  -}  hy  pophepjobe.  ^  pyiStSaa 
on  GDs&ceboniam.  -3  on  lonap.  Epeca  leobe.  "j  ]>a  hi  buca 
opephepjobe.  ^  pop  pyWan  p^p  on  Epecap.  "j  ^epin  up-ah<^ 
pi  5  ^^chenienpep.  poptSam  'pe  hie  OOc&cebomam  on  pdcume 
paepon : .  8ona  ppa  ^chenienpe  pipcen  f  Dapiup  hf  mib  je- 
peohte  pecan  polbe.  hi  acupon  enbleopan  )mpenb  manna. "}  him 
onjean  popan. "}  ]>one  cynin^  8&c  ]>8&pe  bune  metcon  fe  mon 
hsec  GDopocchonie ;  •  peopa  lacteop  p»p  hacen  pcqjeup .  fe 
paep  mib  hip  bsebum  pnelpa  )>onne  he  me&^enep  h»pbe.  pe  je- 
po]ihce  mycelne  bom  on  t$am  ^epeohce.  Jva  peaptS  cpa  hunb 
fupenba  Pejipea  opple^en.  -}  "Sa  o^pe  ^eplymeb  :•  Da  efc  h»pbe 
he  pypbe  ^ejabepob  on  Peppeum.  -}  f  ppecan  )>ohce.  fa,  %epop 
he:- 

A'pcep  him  penj  hip  punu  to  Peppea  pice.  Xepxif .  "3  f  ^epm 
j)  hip  pa&bep  ajxealbe.  he  bijeUice  pop  pam.  pp  Jfiaji  papa 
pophce.  -}  pulcum  ^ejabepobe  ]•  Da  p»p  mib  him  an  pp»Gcea 
op  Laecebemonia.  Epeca  buph.  pe  p»p  haten  Damepa^.  pe  f 
pacn  CO  hip  cy^tSe  jebobabe.  •}  hic  on  anum  bpebe  appac.  ^ 
py^San  mib  peaxe  bepophce]*  Xejixip.  ]>a  he  an  Ejiecap  pop. 
haepbe  hip  ajenep  polcep  viu.  c.  fupenba.  ■]  he  h»pbe  op 
o5]ium  fSeobum  abeben  1111.  c.  M.  *;]  he  h»pbe  pcipa  )>»pa 
mycclena  bubnuna  an.  M.  3  11.  hunb.  "j  ]>sepa  pcipa  peepon 
HI.  M.  J>e  heopa  mete  bsepon.  *]  eallep  hip  hepep  paep  ppylc 
un^emet  f  mon  ea^  cpetSan  mihte  f  hit  punbop  p»pe  hpap 
liy  lanbep  hsepbon.  f  hy  mihton  on-jepician.  o^^  psecepep  f 
hy  mihton  him  )>uppt  op-abpmcan.  ppa-]>eah  peo  un^emethee 
raenijeo  )>eep  polcep  psep  Jrat  ySpe  to  opeppmnenne  ]K>nne  heo 
up  py  nu  to  ^epimenne  o^^e  to  ^elypanne  ;•  Leomt^a.  LsBcebe- 
monia  cyninj.  Epeca  buph.  h»pbe  nu.  )nipenb  manna.  ]>a  he 
onjean  Xepxip  pop.  on  animi  neappan  lanb-p«pcene.  3  hin 
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bowever*  the  Scythians  would  not  engage  with  him  in  a 
general  battle,  but  when  they  (the  Persians)  weie  dispersed 
over  the  country,  they  then  slew  them  in  swarms.  The  Per- 
sians  were  thereby  greatly  terror-stricken,  and  also  dreaded 
lest  they  should  destroy  the  bridge  which  was  on  the  boun- 
dary, so  that  they  might  not  know  how  to  escape  from 
thence.  The  king  then,  after  his  people  had  been  much 
slaughtered,  left  there  eighty  thousand  behind  him,  that  they 
might  yet  longer  carry  on  the  war  there,  and  himself  departed 
thence  into  the  Lesser  Asia,  and  laid  it  waste,  and  afterwards 
into  Macedonia  and  Ionia,  Gbeek  nations,  and  rayaged  both 
of  them ;  and  afterwards  went  further  into  Ghreece,  and  raised 
a  war  against  the  Athenians,  because  they  had  aided  the 
Macedonians.  As  soon  as  the  Athenians  knew  that  Darius 
would  make  war  on  them,  they  chose  eleyen  thousand  men, 
and  marched  against  him,  and  found  the  king  at  the  moun- 
tain that  is  called  Marathon.  Their  leader  was  named 
Theseus,  who  was  bolder  in  his  deeds  than  [in  proportion  to] 
the  power  he  had.  He  gained  great  glory  in  that  battle : 
there  were  two  hundred  thousand  Persians  slain,  and  the 
others  put  to  flight.  When  again  he  (Darius)  had  gathered 
an  army  in  Persia,  and  would  avenge  it  (his  defeat),  he  died. 
After  him  his  son  Xerxes  succeeded  to  the  kingdom  :  and 
for  the  war  that  his  father  had  undertaken,  he  secretly  for 
five  years  wrought  ships  and  gathered  aid.  There  was  with 
him  an  exile  from  Lacedsmon,  a  Greek  city,  who  was  named 
Demaratus,  who  announced  that  deyice  to  his  country,  and 
wrote  it  on  a  board,  and  then  covered  it  over  with  wax. 
Xerxes,  when  he  marched  against  Greece,  had  of  his  own 
people  eight  hundred  thousand,  and  of  other  nations  he  had 
demandea  four  hundred  thousand ;  of  ships  he  had  of  those 
great  *'  dulmuns  '*  a  thousand  and  two  hundred,  and  of  ships 
that  bore  their  food  there  were  three  thousand ;  and  of  his 
whole  army  there  was  such  an  immense  number,  that  it  might 
easily  be  said,  that  it  was  a  wonder  where  they  could  have 
land  on  which  they  might  encamp,  or  water  that  they  might 
quench  their  thirst;  yet  was  the  immense  multitude  of 
|)eople  more  easy  to  overcome  than  it  may  now  be  for  ua 
to  count  or  to  fcelieve.  Leonidas,  king  of  Lacedemonia,  a 
Greek  city,  had  four  thousand  men  when  he  marched  against 
Xerxes  in  a  narrow  land-pass,  and  there  withstood  him  with 
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)>»p  mib  ^epeobte  pitSftob  ;•  Xepxif  f  ot$ep  pole  jrpa  fpjBe  fop^ 
feah.  '^  he  axobe  hp»t  fceolbe  e&c  fpa  Ijxlum  pqiobe  mi^ 
pilcum.  bucan  )>a  ane  ]>e  him  )>»p  »p  aboljen  p»f  on  )niii 
»ppan  jefeohte.  '^ce  p»f  on  OOepochonia  ]>»pe  bone,  ae 
jepecce  )ya  men  on  »nne  tpmnan.  ye  mon  heopa  majiq*  np  (m 
^am  lanbe  floh.  "}  pifce  f  hy  polbon  j^opi^  pilpan  beon  j^fie 
ppace  )>onne  o8pe  men.  3  h^  fpa  p»pon  o^  h^  ]>ep  ealle 
msefc  offlejene  pupbon ;  -  Xepxif  fpitSe  him  Jva  ojrSmcenbum 
f  hif  pole  ppa  popfle^en  p»f.  he  pylp  y&  ]>»p  copop.  mib 
eallum  )>am  ms&jene  ]>e  he  )>8epto  jelseban  m^hte.  "}  Jwp 
peohtenbe  pepon  111.  bajap.  66  )>8^a  Peppea  p»f  un^emedic 
p»l  ^eplejen.  pe  hec  )>a  ]>»t  p»pte  lanb  ucan  ^bpapan.  f 
him  man  pceolbe  on  ma  healpa  on-peohcan  ]K>nne  on  ane|- 
Leonil5a  f  )>a  j^cLxpobe.  j^  hme  mon  ppa  bej'pybian  polbe.  be 
)»anon  apop.  "^  hip  pypbe  jcls^bbe  on  an  o^ep  p»ptp6  Uiib. 
3  )>aep  jepimobe  ot$  nihc.  •}  him  ppam  apapan  bee  eaUe  fa 
buphpape.  )>e  he  op  otSpum  lanbe  him  co  pulcume  abeben 
hsepbe.  f  hi  heom  ^epunbe  bup^an.  poptSam  he  ne  ut$e  ^  nni; 
ma  polca  pop  hip  ]>inpim  poppupbe.  ]K)nne  he  pylp  mib  bip 
ajenpe  feobe.  Sc  he  fup  p»p  pppecenbe  •]  2^<>™P>^n^*  Nu 
pe  uncpeo^enbhce  pitan  f  pe  upe  ajen  lip  poplascan  pcolan.  pop 
)»am  unjemechcan  peonbpcipe  ]>e  upe  ehcenbe  on  pynbon.  uton 
)>eah-hp8e9epe  acpa&pran.  hu  pe  heopa  an  )r^ppa  nihca  majan 
m»pt;  beppican.  3  up  pylpum  becpr  popb  3  lan^pumapc  tsc 
upum  enbe  jepypcan;*  Pu  m^cel  f  ip  to  pec^enne.  fee 
LeonitSa  mib  vi.  c.  manna,  vi.  c.  M.  ppa  jebypmpabe.  puna 
opploh  J  pume  jeplymbe;. 

Xepxip  psep  ]>a  set  tpam  cyppum  on  pom  lanbe  ppa  jepcVnb 
mib  hip  opmsetum  menijeo.  he  ye^'gyc  ]ipibban  pt$e  psep  pilni- 
enbe  mib  pcip-pypbe.  f  he  ]>8ep  ^epinnep  mihce  mi^e  ^eppemman. 

Shim  lonap.  Epeca  leobe.  on  pultum  ^eppeon.  )>eah  hi  »p  opep 
eopa  pillan  him  to-jec^bon.  ')  hy  him  ;eheton.  j^  hi  ^ 
^epeoht  sepept  mib  him  pylpum  tSuphteon  polbon.  )>eah  hi  bun 
ept  pacen  j^lseptan.  ]>a  by  on  ]>am  pse  peohtenbe  ps»pon> 
Themiptoclep  hatte  %henienpa  latteop.  h^  psepon  cumen 
Leoni^an  to  pultume.  peah  hi^  set  ]>am  seppan  ^epeobte  bun 
ne  myhton  to-cuman;*  8e  Themiptoclep  jem^n^abe  Ioni4- 
^pe  ealban  pseb^e  J^e  Xepxip  him  to  jepof^t  b»pbe.  bub« 
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battle.  Xerxes  so  grently  despised  the  other  folk,  that  he 
asked  why  against  so  little  an  anny  there  should  be  more 
foree  besides  those  alone  who  had  before  been  exasperated 
aninst  them  in  the  former  battle,  that  was  on  the  hill  of 
Marathon  ?  and  placed  those  men  in  one  body,  whose  relatives 
had  before  been  slain  in  that  country,  knowing  that  they 
would  naturally  be  fuller  of  revenge  than  other  men.  And 
they  were  so,  until  almost  all  of  them  were  there  slain. 
Xerxes  then  sorely  vexed  that  his  people  had  been  so 
slaughtered,  proceeded  himself  with  all  the  force  he  could 
lead  thither,  and  was  fighting  there  for  three  days,  until  there 
was  a  mat  slaughter  made  of  the  Persians.  He  then  com- 
manded them  to  make  a  circuit  round  the  pass,  that  they 
(the  enemy)  might  be  attacked  on  more  sides  than  one. 
lieonidas  then  found  that  they  would  thus  surround  him, 
[and]  marched  from  thence,  and  led  his  army  into  another 
Btronger  place,  and  there  continued  till  night,  and  com- 
manded all  the  citizens,  that  he  had  called  to  his  aid  from 
another  land,  to  depart  from  him,  that  they  might  safely 
eecure  themselves ;  for  he  would  not  allow  any  more  people 
to  perish  for  his  sake,  than  himself  with  his  own  nation.  But 
he  was  thus  speaking  and  groaning :  "  Now  we  undoubtedly 
know  that  we  shall  lose  our  own  lives  on  account  of  the 
exceedingly  great  enmity  entertained  by  our  persecutors. 
Yet  let  us  devise  how  we  one  of  these  nights  may  most  de- 
ceive them,  and  for  ourselves,  acquire  at  our  end  the  best 
and  most  lasting  renown."  How  wonderful  it  is  to  say, 
that  Leonidas  with  six  hundred  men  so  maltreated  six  hun- 
dred thousand,  slaying  some,  some  putting  to  flight ! 

Thus  was  Xerxes,  on  two  occasions,  with  his  enormous 
multitude,  so  disgraced  in  that  land ;  yet  he  was  still  desirous, 
a  third  time,  with  a  naval  force,  of  prosecuting  the  contest,  and 
of  alluring  the  lonians,  a  Greek  nation,  to  aid  him ;  although 
they  before,  against  their  will,  had  turned  to  his  side ;  and 
they  promised  him  that  they  would  first  settle  the  confiict  by 
themselves,  although  they  afterwards  acted  guilefully  towar(» 
him,  when  fighting  at  sea.  Themistocles  was  the  name  of 
the  Athenian  lea&r.  They  had  come  to  the  assistance  of 
Leonidas,  although  at  the  first  battle  they  were  not  able  to 
come  to  him.  i%iemistoGles  reminded  the  [onians  of  the  old 
enmity  that  Xerxes  had  exercised  towardi  them,  how  he  had 
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h^  mib  popliep^un^e.    i  mib  heopa  ma^  jiihtum.  on  luJT 
jepealb  j^nybbe;*      pe  D»b  hi   eac  f  h^  ^^munbon  ]W)tfi 
ealbena   tpeopa.    -j  )>8&f    unapimebbcan  ppeonbfcipef.   }e  hn 
8es)>ep  hKfbon.  ^e  to  T^henienfum  2«  co  Lsecebemonium.  B»p 
on  ealb-ba^um.     -}  hi  bibbenbe  p»f  -f  hjr  mib  jame  feafia" 
ppence  ppom  Xepxe  fam  cyninje  fume  hpile  afenbe.  "^  hj"  3 
Ls&cebemonie  moftan  pit$  Pepfum  ftej  jepimief  fomne  enbe 
jepypcan.  •]  hy  him  ]>8epe  bene  ^eci^^ebon'*     Da  ]>a  Pepfe 
^  2^r^po^*  f  ^1™  l'^  jqiambu^an.  ]?e  hi  betft  jecpeopbon.  f 
mm  fceolbe  p^e  ^epeohcan.  hi  fylpe  eac  pleonbe  p»pon.  3 
heopa  )>»p  peap9  pela  oj^-lejen.  3   abpuncen.  3   jepanjen'^ 
Xepxif   fe^en  ysey  haten  GDaptSoniuf.    fe  hme  p»f  J^^^P^® 
Is&penbe.  -^  he  ma  hampeapb  pope.  ]K>nne  he  ]>8&p  lenj  bibe. 
)>y  l»f  »ne^u  unjej^psepnen'  on  hif  ajenmn  pice  ahapen  pupbe. 
3  cpse^  f  hic  ^epifenLcpe  psepe.  "^  he  '^  ^^pinn  him  becsehce. 
mib  )>am  pilnime  ^e  pa&p  co  lape  )>a-^yc  p»f .  len^  to  pinnenhe. 
T  j*8ebe  -f  hit  f am  cynje  laefje  ebpit  psepe.  jip  Jwun  polce  butott 
him  fa- jyt  mijjpeope.  ppa  him  aep  bybe ;  •     8e  cymn^  fa  Xepxip 
fpi^e  jelypebhce  hif  fe^ene  jehypbe.  ■]  mib  pmium  b»le  hip 
pultume  fanon  apop :  •      Da  he  pa  hampeapb  to  fsepe  le  com. 
f  e  he  »p  peptpeapb  het  )>a  opepmetan  bpic^e  mib  ptane  opep- 
jepypcan.  hij*  pi je  to  tacne.  ye  he  on  Jwun  pilSe  tSuphteon  tSohte. 
fa  paep  peo  ea  to  t5an  plebe.  f  he  ne  myhte  to  f »pe  bpjrcje 
cmnan  [»     Da  paep  fam  cynje  ppitSe  anje  on  hip  mobe.  ^  na^s&p 
ne  he  mib  hip  pultume  nsep.  ne  f  he  opep  fa  ea  cuman  ne 
mihte.  to-eacan  f  am  he  him  p»p  ppit5e  onbpa&benbe.  f  him  hip 
p^Tib  paepon  »ptep-p5lisenbe.    him  fa  to-coman  ppcepe.    "5 
uneafSe  hine  »nne  opep-bpohte ;  •      Pu  liob  fa  mseptan  opep- 
metto.  "3  f  msepte  anjinn  on  ppa  heanlice  opepmetto  jeny- 
tSepabe.  f  pefe  him  aep  jefuhte.  f  him  nan  p»  pif5habban  ne 
mihte.  f  he  hme  mib  pcipum  "}  mib  hip  pultume  apyllan  ne 
mihte.   f  he  ept  paep  bibbenbe  anep  Ijrtlep  tpojep  act  anuin 
eapman  men.  f  he  mihte  hip  peoph  jenepian  > 

QDop^oniup.  Xepxip  fejn.  poplet  fa  pcipa.  fe  hf  on-p»penbe 
paepon.  •]  pop  to  anpe  bypij  on  Boetium.  Epeca  lonbe. '}  hi 
abpaec ;  •  pim  mon  f  a&ptep  fam  hpaablice  pop jealb.  fa  hi 
mon  ^epl^be.  -}  ppi^e  popploh.  f^ah  fe  2&:henienpum  pe  pi^e. 
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teduoed  them  under  his  power  bj  devastation  and  the 
daughter  of  their  relatives.  He,  moreover,  besought  them 
to  remember  their  old  compacts  and  the  numberless  friend- 
ships that  thej  had  entertained  both  for  the  Athenians  and 
Lacedfldmonians  in  former  days ;  and  he  besought  them  that  b v 
some  artifice  thej  would  for  some  time  desert  king  Xerxes, 
that  thej  and  the  Lacedemonians  might  put  an  end  to 
this  war  ^rainst  the  Persians.  And  they  granted  them  their 
prayer.  When  the  Persians  saw  that  they  (the  lonians) 
withdrew  from  them,  on  whom  they  had  most  relied  that 
they  would  gain  the  victory  for  them,  they  themselves  also 
took  to  flight,  and  many  of  them  were  there  slaiu,  and 
drowned,  and  taken  prisoners.  The  general  of  Xerxes  was 
named  Mardonius :  he  earnestly  advised  him  rather  to  pro^ 
ceed  homewards  than  to  abide  longer  there,  lest  some  discord 
should  be  stirred  up  in  his  own  kingdom ;  and  said  that  it 
were  more  fitting  that  he  should  commit  the  war  to  him 
with  the  support  that  still  was  left  there  to  carry  it  on  longer. 
And  said  that  it  would  be  a  less  reproach  to  the  king,  if  the 
people  without  him  were  to  speed  ill  as  they  had  done 
before.  The  king  Xerxes  heard  his  general  very  implicitly, 
and  with  a  part  of  his  forces  departed  from  thence.  When 
on  his  way  home,  he  came  to  the  water,  over  which  he  before 
had  ordered  the  immense  bridge  of  stone  to  be  constructed 
westward,  in  token  of  his  victory,  which  on  that  march  he 
thought  of  completing,  there  was  the  water  at  such  high 
flood  that  he  could  not  come  to  the  bridge.  Then  was  toe 
king  very  anxious  in  mind  that  he  was  neither  with  his 
army  nor  could  cross  over  the  water,  in  addition  to  which  he 
was  very  fearful  that  his  foes  were  in  pursuit  of  him.  Then 
there  came  a  fisherman  to  him  and  with  difficulty  conveyed 
him  over  alone.  How  God  humbled  the  greatest  arrogance, 
and  the  greatest  undertaking  in  such  shameful  arrogance, 
that  he  to  whom  it  before  had  seemed  that  no  sea  could  re- 
sist him,  that  he  could  not  quell  it  with  ships  and  with  his 
forces,  that  he  was  afterwards  begging  a  little  boat  of  a  poor 
man,  that  he  might  save  his  life ! 

Mardonius,  Xerxes*  general,  then  left  the  ships  in  which 
they  bad  been  faring,  and  proceeded  to  a  city  in  Boeotia,  a 
Oreek  country,  and  took  it.  For  that  he  was  afterwards 
quickly  requited,  being  put  to  flight  and  sorely  beaten  with 
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'}  peo  peapin;  fmf  Peppfcaa  feof  co  raapan  fconbe  fojifMw 
popik>n  lyiStSan  hi  pelej^pan  p»pon.  hi  eac  bht^pan  j^ttp^ni* 
Mpxji  tSam  Xepxif  yeajit  hif  a^enpe  ^eobe  ffif(e  unf^j^.  ^ 
hme  hif  ajen  eaJbopman  ^pt^atuf  befypobe  "ij  Ofr^oh;* 
Gala.  cfBdH  Opopuf .  hu  lufcbnphce  tiba  on  ^am  bajpim  pnpon. 
fpa  fpa  ]>a  yecs'^  pe  ]>»f  qiifcenbomef  pitSeppbcan  i^b.  f 
uf  uu  sejxep  rpylcum  lan^an  mse^e  fp^lce  )«  p»pon.  ]>a  fpa 
m^^cel  folc.  on  fpa  Ijrtlum  F3rpn«-  »c  ]>pin)  plc-^epeohoim 
poppupbon.  f  p»f  ni^on  x.  hunb  )mfenba  op  Pepfa  anpa 
anpealbe.  bucon  heopa  piiSeppinnum.  8&2]>ep  je  op  8ci96ium  2^ 
op  I^iecum:-  Da&c  cacnobe  Leonitia  on  hip  ^am  nexcan 
jepeohce  -;!  Peppa.  hpjrlc  man-q^ealm  on  Epeca  lonbe  p»r*  ™^ 
monijpealbum  beaSum.  mib  t$aro  )>e  he  fppecenbe  p»f  co  hip 
jepepum.  sec  hip  unbepn-jepeopbe.  »p  he  co  fkan  ^qpeohce 
pope.  Ucon  nu  bpucan  t$^ep  unbepn-mecep.  ppa  ]«  pcecdon. 
)>e  heopa  e&pen-^jrpl  on  hdle  jepeccan  pculon>  Deah  he  ya 
ppa  cys&be.  he  cpae^  epc  oiSep  popb.  Deah  ic  »p  p»be.  j^  pe  co 
helle  pceolbon.  |>eah  ne  jeopcpupije  ic  na  liobe.  f  he  up  ne 
mnje  j^pcjrlban  co  becepan  cibon  ]K>nne  pe  nu  on  pjiib> 
LeonitSa  p»be  f  ]>a  ciba  ]>a  ypele  p»pon.  "^  piLiabe  y  him 
copeapb  becepan  p»pon.  "3  nu  pume  men  pec^aS  f  )«  becepan 
p»pon  )>onne  nu  pynb  :•  Nu  hi  ppa  Cpypypbije  pjnbon.  fonne 
p»pon  »^)>ep  ^obe  je  ]>a  a&ppan.  ppa  pume  menn  nu  pec^aS. 
je  eac  ]>ap  sepcpan.  ppa  hi  eep  p»bon.  3  n»pon  na  y»jie  on 
tSance.  jip  hi  )>onne  pot$  ne  psebon.  ]?onne  nsepon  na)5op  jobe. 
ne  y&  ne  nu:* 

Nu  pe  pceolon  epc.  qweC  Opopup.  hp^pan  neap  Roma.  )»p 
pe  hic  sep  poplsecon.  pop)>on  ic  ne  msej  eal  ya  mom^peaiban 
ypel  enbemep  apeccan.  ppa  ic  eac  eallep  "S^p  mibbaneapbep. 
na  mapan  bcelep  ne  anpce.  bucon  fee  on  cpam  anpealbum 
;epeap^.  on  fam  sepepcan.  "}  on  Jwan  ptSemepcan.  f  pynb 
Sppypije  -}  Romane  :• 


VI. 


iEpcep  fam  fe  Romebuph  ^ecimbpab  p»p  11.  hunb  pmcpa 
T  hunb-eahcacijum.  )>y  ylcan  ^eape  )>e  Sabini  Romane  ppa 
beppicon.  fa  heopa  in.  b  mb  ^  pjrx  men.  op  se^ppe  healpe.  co 
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fj^reat  daaghter;  thongh  the  Tictory  and  plunder  of  the  Per* 
nan  treasure  proved  a  great  scanoal  to  the  Athenians ;  for 
after  they  were  wealthier  thej  became  also  more  luxurious. 
Afterwards  Xerxes  became  very  contemptible  to  his  own 
nation ;  and  his  own  prefect,  Artabanus,  plotted  against  him 
and  slew  him.  Ah !  says  Orosius,  what  joyous  times  there 
were  in  those  days,  as  they  say  who  are  the  adversaries  erf 
Christianity ;  so  that  we  may  long  after  such  as  they  were, 
when  so  great  a  [number  of]  people  in  so  little  a  space,  pe- 
rished in  three  national  wars,  that  was  ninety  hundred  thou- 
sand men  of  the  Persian  power  alone,  exclusive  of  their  ad- 
versaries, both  Scythians  and  Greeks.  Leonidas,  in  his  last 
battle  with  the  Persians,  announced  what  a  pestilence  there 
was  in  the  land  of  Greece  through  the  numerous  deaths, 
when  he  said  to  his  companions  at  his  morning-repast,  be- 
fore he  went  to  battle :  "  Let  us  now  eat  this  momm^-meal 
as  those  should  who  are  to  seek  their  evening-refection  in 
belL"  Although  he  thus  spoke,  he  aeain  said  other  words : 
"  Although  I  before  said  tliat  we  shaU  eo  to  hell,  I  yet  do 
not  lose  trust  in  Gt>d,  that  he  may  shield  us  for  better  times 
than  those  in  which  we  now  are.  Leonidas  said  that  those 
times  were  evil,  and  desired  that  better  might  be  at  hand  for 
them.  And  now  some  men  say  that  those  were  better  than 
[those  that]  now  are.  Now  are  they  so  ambiguous.  Then 
were  both  good,  the  former  times,  as  some  men  now  say,  and 
also  the  later,  as  they  formerly  said,  and  were  not  grateful 
for  them.  K  they  did  not  speak  truth,  then  were  neither 
good,  neither  those  nor  [those  that  are]  now. 

Now  we  will  aeain,  says  Orosius,  return  nearer  to  Bome, 
where  we  before  left  it ;  for  after  all  I  cannot  recount  all 
the  manifold  evils  of  all  this  earth,  as  I  am  not  acquainted 
with  the  greater  part,  except  that  which  is  within  two  em- 
pires, the  first  ana  the  last ;  those  are  the  Assyrian  and  the 
Konan. 


VI. 

After  Eome  had  been  built  two  hundred  and  eighty  yearSy 
in  the  same  year  that  the  Sabines  so  deluded  the  Komans, 
when  three  hundred  and  six  of  them  on  either  side  went  to 
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anpi^e  eobon.  peapt$  mycel  punboji  on  heopenum  "^efeyeik, 
j^ylc  eall  fe  heopon  bjTinenbe  p»pe.  ^  cacen  peapt$  on 
Romanum  fpitSe  ^^rpurelab.  mib  ]mm  mycclan  pol-bp^e  mann- 
cpealmef .  fe  him  pa^e  faef  sefCep  com.  fpa  j)  hy  healpe  bebpene 
inipbon.  -}  heopa  cpejen  confulaf.  fe  hi  )>a  h»pbon.  je  )>a  »t 
tiexcan.  fa  fe  fsep  to  lape  beon  mofcon.  pvpon  to  i$am 
met^ije.  f  h^  ne  myhton  fa  poptSjrapenan  to  eopt$an  bpin;^  > 
bona  septep  f am  ealle  heopa  feopaf  pit$  fa  hlapopbaf  pinnenbe 
psepon.  J  hi  benamon  heopa  heapob-ftebef .  f  hi  Eapitobnm 
heton.  J  hi  miccle  ^epeoht  Jnoab  f  hsepbon.  ot5  hi  opflojon 
fone  senne  conpil.  f e  hi  fa  nipan  jefet  hsefbon.  tSeah  fa 
hlapopbaf  on  fam  enbe  hsepbon  heanhcne  pje.  "3  fona  f sef .  f  jr 
»ptepan  jeape.  Romane  punnon  pi9  Fulpci  f  pole.  "3  f»p 
pupbon  ppi^e  popplejene.  "3  pe  b«l  fe  f»p  to  li4»  pa&p.  peapt$ 
on  an  psepten  bebpipen. '}  f  sep  pupbon  mib  hun^e  acpealbe. 

tasp  heopa  fa  ne  jehulpe  fa  f»p  set  ham  psepon.  mib  fam  fe 
1  je^abepoban  eall  moncr^nep  f  f  sep  leepeb  p»f .  "3  ^^namon 
fftnne  eapmne  man  him  to  conpule.  fsep  he  on  hip  secepe  eobe 
^  hip  pulh  on  hanba  h»pbe.  "3  pyStSan  to  Fulpcipci  fam  lanbe 
pepbon  "3  hi  ut-popleton ;  • 

iEptep  fam  p»p  an  ^eap  pullice.  f  opep  eall  Romana  pice 
peo  eop^  paep  cpacienbe  "3  bepptenbe.  j  «lce  bsej  man  com 
unapimeblice  opt  to  penatimi.  "3  him  psebon  ppam  bupjmn  ^ 
ppam  tunum  on  eoptSan  bepuncen.  '}  hy  p^lpe  p»pon  »lce  bee; 
on  feepe  onbps&binje  hpaenne  hi  on  fa  eoptSan  bepuncene 
pupbon ;  •  iEptep  fam  com  ppa  mycel  hete  ;eonb  Romane.  f 
ealle  heopa  eop^-paeptmjq*.  je  eac  hi  pylpe.  neah  pppupbon  ]• 
iEptep  fam  fsep  peap9  pe  meepta  hunjep;*  iEptep  fam 
Romane  jepettan  him  x.  conpulap.  fsep  hi  aep  tpejen  hsepbon. 
to  fan  f  hi  heopa  se  beppton;*  peopa  an  psep  Oaubiup- 
haten.  pe  him  ps&p  onteonbe  ealbopbom  opep  fa  otSpe.  f eah  hi 
him  fsep  jefapienbe  nsepon.  ac  yv6  hme  pinnenbe  psepon.  oi6 
fone  p^pt  f e  hi  pume  to  him  jec^bon  yume  nolbon.  ac  ppa 
on  tpa  tobselbe.  him  betpeonan  punnan.  f  hi  pop^eaton  f  sepa 
uttpa  ^epeohta.  fe  him  on  heube  psepon.  o9  ealle  fa  con- 
pulap to^sebepe  ^ecypbon.  "3  Elaubium.  fone  senne.  mib  pa^um 
opbeoton.  -}  pjr^^an  heopa  ajen  lanb  pepjenbe  psepon  > 

Yjfehce.  cpsetS  Opopup.  "3  pceoptbce  ic  haebbe  nu  jepseb 
kiopa  in-jepinn.  feah  hi  him  psepon  popneah  fa  mseptan.  "^  fa 
pleoleceptan.  f  eac  GSna  f  ppeidene  pjp  tacnobe.  fa  hit  upp 
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€01111)81,  there  was  a  great  wonder  seen  in  the  heavens,  as  if 
all  the  heaven  were  burning.  That  token  was  sorely  mani- 
fested to  the  Bomans  by  the  great  deadly  pestilence  which 
soon  after  came  npon  them,  so  that  the  half  of  them  pe- 
rished, together  with  their  two  consuls  that  they  then  had ; 
so  that  at  last  those  that  might  be  left  were  enfeebled  to 
that  degree  that  they  could  not  bring  the  departed  to  the 
earth.  Immediately  afterwards  all  their  slaves  made  war 
against  their  masters,  and  they  took  their  chief  place  that 
they  called  the  Capitol,  and  they  had  great  battles  about  it, 
lintil  they  had  slain  one  consul  who  had  been  newly  ap- 
pointed ;  although  the  masters  finally  had  an  inglorious  vic^ 
tory ;  and  immediately  after,  in  the  following  year,  the  Bo- 
mans made  war  against  the  Yolscian  nation,  and  were  there 
sorely  beaten,  and  the  portion  that  was  left  was  driven  into 
a  fastness,  and  had  there  perished  by  hunger,  if  those  had 
not  helped  them  who  were  at  home,  by  gathering  all  the 
males  that  remained,  and  taking  a  poor  man  for  their  consul, 
where  he  was  going  in  his  field,  and  had  his  plough  in  his 
hand,  and  then  marched  to  the  Yolscian  land  and  released 
them. 

After  this  it  was  full  a  year  that  over  all  the  Boman  terri* 
tory  the  earth  quaked  and  burst,  and  every  day  there  came 
men  innumerable  times  to  the  senate,  and  told  them  of  sunken 
towns  and  villages ;  and  they  themselves  were  every  day  in 
dread  when  they  should  be  sunk  in  the  earth.  After  that 
there  came  so  great  a  heat  throughout  Bome  that  all  their 
earth-fruits,  yea,  also  themselves,  nearly  perished.  After 
that  there  was  the  greatest  famine.  After  that  the  Bo- 
mans appointed  ten  consuls,  when  before  they  had  had 
[only]  two;  to  the  end  that  they  might  take  care  of 
their  laws.  One  of  them  was  named  Claudius,  who  would 
arrogate  to  himself  the  supremacy  over  the  others,  although 
they  would  not  concede  that  to  him,  but  strove  against  him, 
until  the  time  when  some  turned  to  him,  some  would  not, 
but,  thus  di>nded  in  two,  contended  with  each  other,  so  that 
they  forgot  their  external  wars  that  they  had  on  hand,  until 
all  the  consuls  combined  together  and  beat  the  one,  Clau- 
dius, with  clubs,  and  afterwards  defended  their  own  country. 
Familiarly  and  shortly,  says  Orosius,  I  have  now  spoken 
of  their  intestine  calamities,  although  they  were  almost  the 
greatest  and  most  perilous,  which  Etna  also,  that  sulphureous 
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op  helle  ^e&te  afppanj  on  Sicilia  )>ain  lanbe.  hp^lce  jepiirn  ^ 
p»pon.  be  )mm  )>e  nu  fjnubon.  ^  Sicilia  pda  opfloh.  mib  bpytie 
3  mib  ftence.  ac  fj^an  hit  cpifcen  peap9.  f  he^e  jfft  ymf 
fj^tSan  "^eYpt^jab.  fpa  ealle  unjetima  p»pon.  f  hit  nu  if  bacoQ 
fp^lcum  tacnunj^om  )>»f  ypdef  )>e  hit  »p  b^be.  I^eah  hit  mice 
2^6  fj^  bpabpe  ;)  bpabpe  > 


vn. 

^p:ep  t$am  )>e  Romebuph  jetimbpab  paef  111.  hunb  pintpa 
*}  an.  "I^ce  8icdie  un^epabe  psepon  him  becpeonan.  "^  hi  healpe 
afpeonnon  La&cebemonie  him  on  pulmm.  "3  healpe  S&^hemenfq*. 
Cpeca  )>eoba.  pe  »p  setjaDbepe  pit$  Pepfe  pmnenbe  p»pon.  ac 
ptStSan  hi  on  8icibum  punnon.  hi  eac  p^tSan  becpeonum  him 
f^lfum  pmnenbe  p»pon.  ot$  f  Dapiuf .  Pepfa  cr^inj.  Liecebe- 
momum  on  pulcume  peapt$.  pit$  ysaa  2&:henienfef .  pp  ]mm 
jepinnum  hif  ylbpena;*  ^»f  f  mycel  punbopf  eall  Pepfa 
anpealb  ^  Laecebemoma.  f  hi  it$  myhton  2^hene  ^  buph  apeft- 
an.  )K>nne  hi  f  pole  meahton  to  heopa  piUum  jenyban  !• 

3&ib  fona  »ftep  )>am.  ]yjr  jrican  jeape.  Dapiuf  jepop.  Pepfa 
cfn^.  "3  hif  11.  funa  ;^b  f  pice  punnon.  Sptecfepfcf  ■]  Ctpuf . 
oi$  heopa  sej^ep  "{^  m»fte  pic  onjean  ot$epne  jete^ih.  "^'^ 
unpbbe  mib  jepeohtum  bpeo^enbe  p»pon.  66  Ijpuf  offlajen 
peapt$.  fe  )>»p  2>°^^  V^T !'  ^  I'^^^  bapmi  p»f  an  buph  m 
Sffpica.  feo  p»f  neah  yajie  f».  66  an  fn-^ob  com.  ^  hf  apefte. 
^  ^  menn  abpencte^  > 


vin. 

^p:en  ]«m  pe  Romebuph  ^etimbpab  p»f  111.  hunb  pintpa 

2Lv.  f  te  Komane  befs&ton  tJeiopum  )>a  buph  x.  pmtep.  "^ 
im  "{^  fetl  fpit$op  bepobe  )H)nne  ]mm  ]>e  )>»pinne  p»pon.  »j6ep 
je  on  cjrle  ^e  on  hun^pe.  buton  )>am  )>e  mon  opt  hepjobe. 
»2(5ep  ^e  on  hy  fylpe  je  on  heopa  bmb  set  ham.  "3  hi  ]>a  hpsebhce 
bepopan  heopa  peonbum  pppeopt$an  fceolbon.  )>»p  hi  tia  bupb 
ne  abpsBcon  mib  ^am  cp»pte  )>e  ]«  f canbhcoft  pnf •  ^eah  he 
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fte,  showed  (when  from  the  ^te  of  hell  it  Bpnmg  up  in  the 
land  of  Sicily),  what  calamities  those  were  compared  with 
those  that  now  are :  and  in  Sicilj  killed  manj  with  burning 
aad  with  stench.  But  since  it  became  Christian,  that  hell- 
fire  was  mitigated,  as  well  as  all  calamities  were ;  so  that  it 
now  is  without  such  manifestations  of  evil  as  it  caused  before; 
although  it  every  year  is  broader  and  broader. 


vn. 

After  Bome  had  been  built  three  hundred  and  one  years, 
the  Sicilians  were  at  variance  among  themselves,  and  half  of 
them  drew  the  Lacedsmonians  to  their  aid,  and  half  the 
Athenians,  Greek  people,  who  had  previously  warred  together 
against  the  Persians ;  but  after  they  had  made  war  in  Sicily, 
they  also  made  war  between  themselves,  until  Darius,  the  Per- 
sian king,  gave  aid  to  the  Lacedemonians  against  the  Athe- 
nians, on  account  of  their  wars  with  his  forefathers.  That 
was  a  great  wonder  that  all  the  Persian  and  Lacedemonian 
power  could  more  easily  lay  waste  the  city  of  Athens  than 
they  could  force  the  people  to  their  wills. 

And  immec^tely  after,  in  the  same  year,  Darius,  the 
Persian  king,  died,  and  his  two  sons,  Artazenes  and  CymSi 
contended  for  the  kingdom,  until  each  of  them  had  brought  a 
vast  number  of  people  against  the  other,  and  carried  on  their 
enmity  by  battles  until  Cyrus  was  slain,  who  was  the 
younger.  Li  those  days  there  was  a  town  in  Africa  that  was 
near  the  sea,  until  a  sea-flood  came  and  destroyed  it,  and 
drowned  the  inhabitants. 


vm. 

After  Bome  had  been  built  three  hundred  and  fifty-five 
years,  the  Bomans  besieged  the  city  of  the  Yeii  for  ten  years, 
and  the  siege  was  much  more  detrimental  to  them  than  to 
those  that  were  in  it,  both  through  cold  and  hunger ;  be- 
sides which  they  (the  Yeii)  often  made  hostile  incursions 
both  on  themselves  and  on  their  lands  at  home,  and  they 
would  speedily  have  perished  before  their  enemies,  if  they 
had  not  taken  the  city  by  that  craft  which  was  then  most 
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kin  efr  pe  peoji^efca  pupbe.  f  p»f  "{^  hi  ppam  heopa  pic-fto|min 
unbep  |)»pe  eoji^an  bulpon.  ot$  hi  binnan  )>»pe  bjTiij  up-eobon. 
^  hi  nihref  on  ppum-flsepe  on  bejrs&lan.  "3  y&  buph  mib-ealle 
apefcan.'-  Dyytie  nytxan  cps&pt.  )>eah  he  apLc  n»pe.  pinbe 
heopa  riccacop  Eamilluf  haccei*  8ona  septep  yian  peapS 
^mana  jepmn  -]  paepa  IralLa.  )>e  p»pon  op  8enno  )>»pe  bypij* 

Jp»f  eepefc  pop]>am  y^  LsJha  hsepbon  bepecen  Tupci  ^ 
uph  ]  •  Da  penbon  Romane  sepenbpacan  to  Ikdlium.  "^  hi 
b»bon  f  hi  ppi^  piS  hi  hsepbon ;  *  Da  on  |>am  ylcan  bs&je. 
epcep  |>am  )>e  hi  ^ip  ^epppecen  hsepbon.  puhcon  Iralbe  on  )^ 
buph.  ^a  jepapon  hi  Romana  sepenbpacan  on  hi  peohrenbe  mib 
)>ain  buphpapum.  hi  pop  ]>am  hi  ^ebul^on.  "3  |>a  buph  poplecon. 
"3  mib  eallum  heopa  pulcume  Romane  pohcon.  j  him  Fauiup  pe 
conpul  mib  jepeohce  on^ean  com.  j  eac  paSe  j^plymeb  peaptS 
epc  m  CO  RomebjTii;.  j  him  IialLe  paepon  sepcep-pyh^enbe  ot$ 
hi  ealle  ])»p  binnan  paepon.  jehce "}  mon  msebe  mape  hf  p»poD 
fa,  buph  hep^ienbe  '}  pleanbe.  bucon  selcepe  pape!*  Ds&c 
cacen  nu  jyc  cu^  ip.  on  |>»pe  ea  noman.  j>«p  conpulep  plejep 
Fauiupep.  ne  pene  ic.  cpaetS  Opopup.  |>a&c  seni;  man  atellan 
ma&je  eahie  ^one  bem  ]>e  Romanum  set  *]>am  cyppe  jebon 
peapt$.  |>eah  hi  pa,  buph  ne  popbsepnbon.  ppa  hi  ]>a  jebybon.  3 
)>a  peapan  fe  |>»p  co  lape  pupbon.  jepealbon  M.  punba  ^^Ibep 
pit$  heopa  peo]ie. "]  hi  *))  bybon  pop  ^am  ppitSopt.  )>e  hi  6ohcon  f 
hi  py^^an  heopa  unbep)>eopap  psepon.  "3  pume  binnan  j)  p»pcen 
oSplu^on.  f  hi  Eapirohum  heton.  hi  ]7a  eac  bepseton.  66  hi 
pume  hunjpe  acpaelon  pume  on  hanb  eobon. '}  hi  j^San  ot$pum 
polcum  him  pitS  peo  jepealbon;*  pu  6ind$  eop  nu.  cp»9 
Opopiup.  |>e  ]>»p  cpiptenbomep  ciba  leahcpiatS.  pj^tSan  Ijalha  uc 
op  ^sepe  b57ii^  apopan.  hu  bh^e  ciba  Romane  »pt:ep  )>am 
hsepbon.  )>a  t$a  ypmin^ap  )>e  )>sep  to  lape  pujibon.  uc  op  )>am 
holan  cpupan.  fe  hy  on  luceban.  ppa  bepopene  ppjlce  hy  op 
ot$eppe  populbe  comon.  |>onne  hi  bepapon.  on  ya.  bepen^ban 
buph  J  on  )>a  pepcan.  f  him  )>a  p»p  pynbpij  e^e.  {^sep  him  '»p 
p»p  peo  msepce  pynn.  eac  bucan  ]>am  yp^le  nahcon  hi  na)H)p. 
ne  |>»pinne  mece.  ne  |>a&puce  ppeonb ;  • 

Da&c  paepon  )>a  ciba.  |>e  Romane  nu  sepcep  pecat$.  3  cpet$at$. 
f  him  Ijocan  pyppan  Ciba  s^bon  habbcn  yonne  hi  »p  hsejpboiu 
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MtndalouB,  but  which,  on  the  other  hand,  was  most  valuable 

to  them  ;  which  was,  that  from  their  camp  thej  delved  under 

the  earth  until  thej  came  up  within  the  city,  and  stole  on 

them  bv  night  in  their  first  sleep  and  totallv  destroyed  the 

city.    This  useful  craft,  although  it  was  not  nonourable,  was 

devised  by  their  dictator,  named  Camillus.     Immediately 

after  was  the  war  of  the  Somans  and  the  Gkiuls,  who  were 

from  the  city  of  Sena.    That  was,  at  first,  because  the  Gkuils 

had  besieged  the  city  of  the  Etruscans.    Then  the  Bomans 

eent  messengers  to  the  Gktuls,  and  prayed  them  that  they 

might  have  peace  with  them.    When  on  the  same  day,  afler 

they  had  said  this,  the  Gktuls  were  fighting  against  the  city, 

they  saw  the  Soman  messengers  fighting  agamst  them  with  the 

inhabitants,  at  which  they  were  incensed,  and,  abandoning 

the  city,  with  all  their  force  sought  the  Somans,  and  Eabius 

the  consid  met  them  in  battle,  and  was  also  speedily  driven 

into  the  city  of  Some,  and  the  Gauls  followed  him,  until  they 

were  all  within ;  and  like  as  when  a  meadow  is  mown  they 

ravaged  the  city  and  slaughtered  without  any  heed.  The  sign 

is  yet  known,  in  the  name  of  the  river,  of  the  defeat  of 

Paoius.    I  do  not  imagine,  says  Orosius,  that  any  man  could 

recount  all  the  misery  that  was  inflicted  on  the  Somans  at 

that  time,  [even]  though  they  (the  Gauls)  had  not  burnt  the 

city  as  they  then  did ;  and  the  few  that  remained  ^ave  a 

thousand  pounds  of  gold  for  their  lives ;  and  they  did  that 

chiefly  because  they  thought  that  they  afterwards  might  be 

their  slaves :  and  some  fled  away  into  the  fastness  that  they 

called  the  Capitol,  where  they  also  besieged  them,  until  some 

perished  firom  hunger,  some  delivered  themselves  up,  and 

they  afterwards  sold  them  to  other  nations  for  money.  What 

think  ye  now,  says  Orosius,  \je]  who  calumniate  the  days  of 

Christianity,  what  joyous  times  the  Somans  had  after  the 

Gauls  had  sone  from  the  city,  when  the  poor  wretches  who 

were  left  there  crept  out  of  the  holes  into  which  they  had 

crouched,  weeping  as  though  they  had  come  from  another 

world,  when  they  looked  on  the  burnt  city  and  on  the  ruin ; 

that  was  to  them  dreadful  beyond  everything,  where  before 

had  been  the  greatest  joy ;  moreover,  besides  that  evil,  they 

had  neither  food  within  nor  a  friend  without. 

Those  were  the  times  which  the  Somans  now  long  after, 
and  say,  that  the  Goths  have  caused  them  worse  times  thai^ 
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^  nd&pon  on  hjr  hejipenbe.  bucon  )>pjr  ba^af.  3  Iiallie  pbjicfl 
ep  fvx  monaS  bmnan  frnfie  b^i^  hep^ienbe.  ^  .)^  bupS 
b»pnenbe.  *;]  him  f  y^Zf^  ^^  Ij^el  ypel  ^uhce.  bucon  hi  }>aef 
naman  bename.  f  hi  nan  pole  na&pon*.*  ^pc  )>a  Docan  j^aep^ 
lefpan  hjFile  hepjebon.  "{^  hi  pop  )>6ef  qiijrenbomef-  ape.  "3  iSuph 
Iiobef  eje.  "{^  hi  na]>ep  ne  ]>a  buph  ne  b»pnbon  ne  )»8Bf  )>one 
pillan  nsepbon  f  hi  heopa  namon  hi  benamon.  ne  papa  nanne 
^pehan  nolban.  pe  to  )>am  Cobep  hup e  ot^plu^on.  fesh  hi  h»t$ene 
|»»pon.  ac  ppi^op  micde  p»pon  pilnienbe  ^  hi  jemonj  Ykuai 
mib  pbbe  pecan  mopcan.  "3  unekSe  mihce  »p  senij  ^ara( 
Iialliiim  o)>pleon  o'S6e  ot$h5ban.  "3  |>a  t$a  Iiocan  )>»p  Ifde  hpile 
hepjebon.  ne  mihce  mon  bucon  peapa  opplajenpa  jeaxian  [  - 
Jkeji  ^p  jepyne  Dobep  5ppe.  )>a  heopa  »penan  beami^.  J 
heopa  anbcneppa.  ]»a  hi  ne  mihcon  ppam  IraUipcuin  pype 
popbsejmbe  peop^an.  ac  hi  hq:enlic  pyp  »c  ]»am  flcsn  (r^pe 
popbsepnbe ;  •  Ne  pene  ic.  cp»t$  Opopup.  nu  ic  lanje  ppeU 
h»bbe  CO  pecjenne.  f  ic  hi  on  t$jrppe  bee  jeenbian  mseje.  ac  ic 
ot$epe  onjmnan  pceal;* 


B0OK  IIL 

I. 
ISFTGR  fam  pe  Romebuph  ^etimbpab  p»p  111.  hunb  pincpa 
3  Lvu.  on  pam  ba^um  pe  lialbe  Rome  apepchaepbon.  fa  jepeaptt 
peo  msepce  pbb  3  peo  bypmoplecopce.  becpih  Lflecebemomum. 
Cpeca  lonbe. '}  Peppum.  sepcep  fam  pe  La&cebemonie  h»pbon 
Peppe  ope  opeppunnen  ;•  Da  jebubon  him  Peppe  f  hi  hepboh 
ui.  pincep  pbbe  pi«  hi.  pepe  f  polbe.  -}  pepe  f  nolbe.  f  hi 
polban  pa  mib  jepeohce  jepecan :  •  pi  fa  L»cebemome  lupcbce 
]>»pe  pbbe  hjrppumebon.  pop  j>am  l^lan  eje  fe  him  mon 
jebeab ;  •  On  pan  mon  mse^  ppucole  oncni^>an  hu  mycdne 
pillan  hi  CO  tSam  jepinne  hsepbon.  ppa  heopa  pcopap  on  neopa 
leo'Sum  jjrbbienbe  pynbon.  •]  on  heopa  leappeUunjum;*  Ne 
jetSmctS  pe  ppylc  jepmn  nohc  lupcbaepe.  cpsetS  Opopup.  ne  fa 
tiba  pe  ma.  fze  him  hip  peonb  msB^e  ppa  ea^e  hip  mib  popbum 
jepcypan  ;•  iEpcep  ^am  pe  La&cebemome  hsepbon  opeppunnen 
Mchene  fa  buph.  hiopa  ajene  leobe.  hjr  hi  pa  up-ahopon.  j 
pmnan  on^unnan  on  aelce  healpe  heopa.  je  pi^  heopa  ajen  pole 
je  pits  Peppe.  je  pit$  fa  l»ppan  2^iam.  je  pitJ  A'chene  fa  buph. 
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they  bad  before,  and  yet  they  were  only  three  days  plunderp 
ing  them,  and  the  Ghtuls  before  were  six  months  within  th^ 
city  ravaging  and  burning,  and  that  seemed  to  them  too  little 
an  evil,  unless  they  coula  deprive  them  of  their  name,  that 
they  might  be  no  more  a  nation.  Again  the  Goths  plundered 
and  ravaged  there  for  a  less  period,  [and]  so  that  they  in 
honour  to  Christianity,  and  through  fear  of  God,  neither 
burnt  the  city,  nor  had  the  desire  to  deprive  them  of  their 
name,  nor  would  they  do  evil  to  any  one  of  tnem  who  fled  to  the 
house  of  God,  although  the^  were  heathens ;  but  were  much 
more  desirous  that  they  might  settle  among  them  in  peace. 
And  with  difficully  could  any  one  before  flee  or  hide  him- 
self from  the  Gauls.  And  wnen  the  Gt)th8  had  plundered 
there  a  little  while,  no  one  heard  of  more  than  a  few  slain* 
There  was  seen  the  wrath  of  God,  when  their  brazen  beams 
and  their  images,  when  they  could  not  be  burnt  by  the 
Gaulish  fire,  but  heavenly  fire  at  the  same  time  burnt  them*. 
1  do  not  imagine,  says  Orosius,  now  I  have  long  narratives 
to  relate,  that  I  can  end  them  in  this  book,  so  I  shall  begin 
another. 

BOOK  IIL 

L 

Thbeb  hundred  and  fifby-seven  years  after  the  building  ol 
Bome,  in  those  days  when  the  Gauls  had  laid  Home  waste, 
then  was  the  great  and  most  ignominious  peace  between 
LacedsBmon,  a  Greek  country,  and  the  Persians,  after  the 
Lacedemonians  had  often  overcome  the  Persians.  Then  the 
Persians  enjoined  them  to  have  a  peace  of  three  years  with 
them,  those  that  would ;  and  those  that  would  not  they  would 
seek  with  war.  Thereupon  the  LacedsBmonians  gladly  sub- 
mitted to  the  peace,  on  account  of  the  little  dread  that  was 
inspired  into  them.  By  which  it  may  be  clearly  known  how 
great  a  will  they  had  for  that  war,  as  their  poets  sing  in  their 
songs  and  in  their  fables.  Let  not  such  a  war  appear  to  thee 
anything  agreeable,  says  Orosius,  nor  yet  those  times,  when 
a  man's  enemy  may  bo  easily  gOTem  hi.  with  words.  After 
the  Lacedaemonians  had  conquered  the  city  of  Athens,  their 
own  nation,  they  exalted  themselves,  and  oegan  warring  on 
every  side  of  them,  against  their  own  people,  and  ag^ainst  the 
Persians,  and  against  the  Lesser  Asia,  ana  against  the  city  of 

y2 
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fe  hi  »p  apefcan.  ]:optk>n  pa  pei^mn  )>e]y»p  at  o^Sjlu^on.  luefboQ 
epc  ya.  buph  jebo^ene.  *]  nsef  bon  lliebane.  ISpeca  leobe.  him 
on  piltum  afponen;.  L»cebemonie  p»pon  fpa  up-ahapene. 
f  »2^p  ^e  hj  fylp  penbon.  je  ealle  ya,  neah  )>eoba.  jl  hi  opep 
ni  eiJle  mihton  anpralb  habban.  ac  him  ^henienpe  mib  Tlie- 
bana  pultume  pi^fcobon.  "^  hi  mib  jepeohce  cnyfebon  >  JEpcefi 
faxa  La&cebemonie  ^ecupon  him  to  lacteope  Ipcchbif  p»f 
hacen,  "j  hine  fenbon  on  Pepfe  mib  pultume.  pii$  hi  tx> 
^epeohtanne.  him  )>a  Pepp e  mib  heopa  tpam  ealbopmannum 
on^ean  comon.  otSep  hatte  Fapnabupep.  ot$ep  Dipppapnon> 
8ona  ppa  J^eepa  La&cebemonia  labteop  pifte  f  he  pi^  pa  tpejen 
hepap  peohtan  pceolbe.  *him  fa.  pa&bLcepe  ^etSuhte  f  he  pitS 
ot$epne  j^itS  Rename,  f  he  )K>ne  otSepne  )>e  f6  opepcuman 
mihte.  "3  he  ppa  ^eb^be,  "j  hip  »penbpacan  to  ]>am  ot$pmn 
onpenbe.  ;]  him  pecjan  het.  jl  he  ^eopnop  polbe  pbbe  pi9 
hme  ponne  ^epmn;*  Pe  pa  pe  ealbopman  jelypebhce  mib 
pibbe  p»pa  sepenba  onpen^.  ^  L»cebemoma  pa  hpile  jepl^- 
bon  pone  o^epne  ealbopman;. 

iEptep  pam  Peppa  c^inj  benam  pone  ealbopman  hip  pcipe* 
pe  Sep  pam  ppi^e  onpenj  8&t  Ls&cebemonium.  '}  hi  ^epealbe 
anum  ppeccean.  op  2&:hene.  Iipeca  b^i^.  pe  paep  haten  Conon. 
^  hme  penbe  nub  pciphepe  op  Peppum  to  L»cebemomum;. 
?bib  hi  penbon  to  ^yptum  L»cebemonie.  "3  him  pultumep 
bsebon.  "3  hi  him  ^epealbon  an  c.  )>sepa  mjrcclena  ppiepe* 
t^pena;.  L»cebemonie  hsepbon  him  to  labteope  »nne  pipne 
man.  peah  he  healt  p»pe.  pe  p»p  haten  2S^epilaup.  ^  him  to 
^Ip-popbe  hsepbon.  jl  him  leoppe  paepe.  f  hi  hsepbon  healtne 
cjninj  ponne  healt  pice ;  •  pi  pj^San  on  tSam  pse  tojsebepe 
popan.  "3  psep  ppa  unjemethce  jepuhton.  f  hi  neah  ealle 
poppupban.  f  napsep  ne  mihte  on  ot5pum  pije  ^epsecan.  Jiaep 
peaji^  Lsecebemonia  anpealb  ^  heopa  bom  fde^en;.  Ne 
pene  ic.  cpaetS  Opopiup.  ))8et  tem^  tpejen  latteopap  emnap 
jepuhton;. 

^ptep  ytxm  Conon  ^elaebbe  pypbe  ept  on  Lsecebemonie.  3 
lanb  buton  paepe  bypi^.  on  selcum  ^mpmi  mib-ealle  apejre. 
^te  pa  fe  sep  ute  o^pa  peoba  anpealba  ^ypnbon.  him  pa  ^ob 
puhte.  psep  hi  mihte  hy  pylpe  set  ham  pitS  peopbom  bepepian> 
Pipranbep  hatte  pum  Lseoi^moma  latteop.  he  ^epohte  Honon 
mib  pcipum.  ya  he  op  Lseceb^momum  pop.  3    ^aepa  plct 
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Athens  tliat  they  had  before  laid  waste;  because  the  few 
that  had  fled  from  thence,  had  again  inhabited  the  city,  and 
had  drawn  the  Thebans,  a  Greek  people,  to  their  aid.  The 
Lacedffimonians  were  so  iq>-lifted,  that  both  they  themselves 
and  all  the  neighbouring  people  imagined  that  they  might 
have  power  over  all  of  them ;  but  the  Athenians,  with  the 
aid  of  the  Thebans,  withstood  them  and  overcame  them  in 
battle.  After  that  the  Lacedemonians  chose  a  general  named 
Dercyllidas,  and  sent  him  to  Persia  with  a  force  to  fight 
against  that  nation.  The  Persians  with  their  two  generals, 
one  named  Phamabazus,  the  other  Tissaphemes,  marched 
against  him.  As  soon  as  the  Lacodemonian  general  knew 
that  he  should  have  to  fight  against  the  two  armies,  it  seemed 
to  him  most  advisable  to  make  a  truce  with  one,  that  he  might 
the  more  easily  overcome  the  other:  and  he  did  so,  and  sent 
his  messengers  to  the  one,  and  commanded  them  to  say  that 
he  would  rather  have  peace  with  him  than  war.  Thereupon 
the  general  credulously  received  the  message  with  peace,  and 
the  LacedsBmonians  in  the  meanwhile  put  the  other  general 
to  flight. 

Afterwards  the  Persian  king  deprived  that  general  of  his 
province,  who  had  previously  accepted  peace  irom  the  La- 
cedemonians, and  gave  it  to  an  exile  from  Athens,  the  G-reek 
city,  who  was  named  Conon,  and  sent  him  with  a  fleet  from 
Persia  to  Lacedemonia.  And  the  Lacednmonians  sent  to  the 
Egyptians,  praying  them  for  aid,  and  they  gave  them  a  hun- 
drad  large  triremes.  The  Lacedffimonians  had  for  general  a 
wise  man,  although  he  was  lame,  who  was  named  Agesilaus, 
and  had  as  a  vaunt,  that  they  would  rather  have  a  lame  king 
than  a  lame  kingdom.  Thev  afterwards  came  together  at 
sea,  and  there  fought  so  fiercely  that  they  nearly  all  perished, 
BO  that  neither  could  gain  a  victory  over  the  other.  There 
was  the  Lacedemonian  power  and  glory  prostrated.  I  do  not 
think,  says  Orosius,  that  any  two  l^den  fought  more  equally. 

After  that  Conon  led  an  army  in  return  against  Lacede- 
monia,  and  totally  laid  waste  the  country,  exclusive  of  the 
city,  on  all  sides ;  so  that  to  them  who  before  had  coveted 
power  over  other  nations  abroad,  it  now  seemed  good  if  they 
could  defend  themselves  against  thraldom  at  home.  There 
was  a  Lacedemonian  general  named  Pisander,  who  went  in 
search  of  Conon  with  a  fleet,  when  he  left  Lacedemonia, 
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*j5ep  on  ot5jium.  m^cel  pael  jeflojan  >  Diep  pujibon  L»ce^ 
bemonie  fpa  fpitSe  popflajen.  ^  hi  na)>op  nepbon  y-^^an.  n€» 
heopa  namon  ne  heopa  anpealb.  ac  heojia  hpype  pc«^  %^e*^' 
num  CO  apsepneff e.  f  hi  )>one  ealban  teonan  ^eppecan  mihcoii. 
fe  him  on  8&)i-ba^um  ^emsene  p»f  ;•  ^b  hi  "}  Thebane  hi 
.Tejabepebon.  -j  L»cebemonie  mib  ^epeohte  fohcon.  ^  hi 
tepljrmbon.  -^  hi  on  heopa  buph  bebpipon.  ^  fj^an  bepiecon ;  •  • 
Da  buphpape  penbon  fa  sepcep  ^^efilaupe.  fe  mib  heopa  hqie 
pxy  m  2^pam.  '}  bs&bon  f  he  nbhce  hampeapb  psepe.  ;]  heopa 
^ehulpe.  -^  he  rp*  jebybe.  "3  on  2&;hene  un^eappe  hecoman. 

hi  jeplymbon ; .  ^henienf e  p»pon  y&  him  fpit$e  onbpae- 
benbe  f  La&cebemonie  opep  hi  pixian  mihcon.  ppa  hi  sep  bybon. 
pop  ]7am  lyrlan  pi^e.  )>e  hi )»  opep  hi  h»pbon  >  pi  penbon  ym 
on  Peppe  8&pcep  Eonone.  "j  hine  ba&bon  f  he  him  on  pulcumei 
paepe.  ^  he  heom  psep  jecitSabe.  •}  hi  mib  micclum  piphepe 
^epohce.  3  hi  Ls&cebemonie  msepc  ealle  apepran.  3  hi  co  t^ 
jehybon.  f  hjr  hi  p]^lpe  lecon  se^ep  je  pop  heane  je  pop  un- 
ppa&pce ; .  JSpcep  pam  Conon  jelenbe  co  2&;hene  ]>»pe  bypij, 
hip  ealb  cySt^e.  '}  p»p  mib  micclmn  ^epean  papa  buphleoba 
onpanjen  ps&p.  "]  he  p»p  hip  pylpep  lan^e  jemynejun^Q  jebjbe^ 
mib  pan  pe  he  jen^bbe  »^ep  je  Peppe  je  L»cebemome.  f 
hi  jebecron  pa  buph.  pe  hi  sep  tobpsecon.  "3  eac  f  Lecebe« 
monie  psepe  bypij  py^iSan  ^ehyppume  paepon.  feah  hi  »p  lan^^ 
heopa  pit^eppmnan  p»pon*.  ^pcep  peopan  j^pmne.^epeapQ 
"pte  Peppe  jebubon  ppit$  eallum  Lps&ca  polce.  n»p  Ha  pop)>aiA 
ye  hi  him  seni^a  ^oba  upan.  ac  pop^am  pe  hi  punnon  oa 
6jyprie.  f  hi  mopcan  pop  him  p;^  bee  )>am  jepmne  piU^anjan  *• 

^c  La&cebemome  h»pbon  pa  hpile  mapan  unpcilhieppa 
ponne  hi  m»jenep  hsepbon.  "3  paepon  ppit$op  pmnenbe  on 
Thebane  )H)nne  hi  pulcumep  hsepbon.  3  hlot^um  on  lu  ' 
pcalebon.  ci6  hi  abpncon  SCpcabum  heopa  buph>  i£pceg 
pjEim  Thebane  hi  nub  pjpbe  ^epohcon.  •;}  him  L»cebemon:e 
o5pe  on^ean  bpohcon'.*  Da  hi  lanje  puhcon.  |>a  clypab« 
Laecebe  ealbopman  to  2(pcabium. ;]  b»bon  f  hi  paep  jepeohc^ 
ep  ^ej'picon.  j)  hi  mofcon  "Sa  beaban  bebypian.  ye  heopa 
polcep  opplajen  paepon !  •  Da&c  ip  mib  Cpecum  ]>eap*  f  mib 
6am  popbe  bilS  2®^^*  ^V^^^^  healp   ha&fS   fone  p^el* 
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and  both  of  these  nations  fought,  one  against  the  other, 
with  great  slaughter.  There  were  the  Lacedemonians  so 
totally  defeated  that  they  afterwards  had  neither  their  name 
nor  their  power ;  but  their  fidl  was  the  raising  up  of  the 
Athenians,  so  that  they  could  avenge  the  old  grudge  which 
in  former  days  had  been  mutual  And  they  and  the  Thebans 
assembled,  and  sought  the  Lacedemonians  with  warfare,  and 

Eut  tiiem  to  flight,  and  drove  them  into  their  city,  and  then 
dd  siege  to  it.  The  inhabitants  thereupon  sent  for  Agesi- 
laus,  who  was  with  their  army  in  Asia,  and  requested  him  to 
return  home  speedily  and  aid  them ;  and  he  did  so,  and  came 
on  the  Athenians  unawares  and  put  them  to  flight.  The 
Athenians  then  greatly  dreaded  lest  the  Lacedemonians 
should  rule  over  them  as  they  before  had  done,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  little  victory  they  had  gained  over  them.  So 
tney  sent  to  Persia  after  Conon,  and  besought  him  to  aid 
them,  to  which  he  consented,  and  sought  them  with  a  larfi;e 
fleet,  and  they  laid  waste  the  greater  part  of  Lacedemoma, 
and  so  reduced  them,  that  thev  regarded  themselves  both  as 
too  base  and  too  powerless.  After  that  Conon  landed  at  the 
city  of  Athens,  his  old  coimtry,  and  was  there  received  with 
the  great  joy  of  the  citizens,  and  he  there  made  a  long  re- 
membrance  of  himself^  by  compelling  both  the  Persians  and 
the  Lacedemonians  to  repair  the  city  which  they  before  had 
ruined,  and  the  Lacedemonians  to  be  thenceforth  obedient 
to  the  city,  although  they  previously  had  long  been  its  adver- 
saries. After  this  war  it  happened  that  the  Persians  oflered 
peace  to  all  the  Greek  people,  not  because  they  would  give 
them  any  ben^fits,  but  because,  being  at  war  with  the  E^p- 
tians,  they  might  the  better  for  themselves  terminate  the 
contest. 

But  the  Lacedemonians  meanwhile  were  more  restless  than 
powerful,  and  made  war  on  the  Thebans  more  vigorously  than 
their  force  admitted  ;  but  stole  on  them  in  bodies,  untU  they 
took  their  town  from  the  Arcadians.  After  that  the  Thebans 
sought  them  with  an  army,  and  the  Lacedemonians  brought 
another  against  them.  When  they  long  fought  together,  the 
Lacedemonian  general  called  to  the  Ar^ians,  ana  requested 
that  they  would  cease  from  fighting,  that  they  might  bury 
the  dead  that  had  fallen  of  their  people.  It  is  a  custom 
among  the  Greeks  that  with  those  words  it  is  declared  which 
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Fop^San  ic  polbe  ^efec^an.  qraetS  Opopuf.  hu  I^ieca  ^efnuL 
fe  op  Laecebemonia  ])»pe  bJTii^  »pep:  onfcsleb  p»f .  ^  nub 
fpell-cpjrbum  jemeapcian.  »peft  on  %hena  )«  bupli.  *;) 
f}^^an  on  Thebane.  "3  fj^San  on  Boecie.  3  fJ^tSan  on 
Cibacebonie.  ^lyye  p»pon  ealle  Cpeca  leobe.  "3  fJiSi^  on  ]ia 
l»rfan  Spam.  -3  ]>a  on  ]>a  mapan.  ^  ]^5an  on  Pepfe.  "^ 
fyt^San  on  ^yptie ;  •  Ic  f ceal  eac  yif  lacop  Romana  ijropm 
apecjan.  )>e  ic  onpinnen  hs&pbe** 


n. 

Mpoeji  )>am  ]>e  Romebuph  jecimbpab  p»f  111.  hunb  pincpa  3 
Lxxvi.  p»r  m  T^chie  eoptSbeopinj.  "3  cpa  bypi;.  €bopa  ^  ^ce« 
on  eop^an  bepincon ;  •  Ic  m»2  eac  on  upum  a^enum  tibmn 
^elic  anpnn  ]mm  fecjan.  ]»eah  hit  fpjrlcne  enbe  nepbe.  ft6 
Eonftancinopobm.  Lpeca  buph.  on  fpylcepe  epacunje  p»f.  -j 
bype  ^epice^ab  p»f  op  fot$p»|rum  mannum.  f  beo  fceolbe  on 
eoptSan  bepncan.  ac  beo  peaptS  ^efcj^lb  t$upn  ]>one  cpip:enan 
capepe.  2(pcabiufaf .  "3  t$upb  jJ  cyiip:ene  pole,  fe  on  jmm  buppim 
ps&f  ;•  f  jecacnobe  '^  Cpip:  if  eaSmob^pa  belp  3  opep* 
mobi^pa  pyU ;  •  GOape  ic  ^ffey  ^em^jobe  )K>nne  ic  bif  mib* 
ealle  af»be.  jip  bip  bpa  py  lupi^ull  mape  to  pitanne.  pece  bim 
)>onn^  ry^F**  ^  ^^  ^*^n*  bajum  ^epeapfS.  -pte  Fulfci  "j 
Falifci.  ^e  »p  ptepon  Lxx.  pintpa  pit$  Roman e  pinnenbe.  f  hi 
hi  ]>a  opeppunnon.  ^  beopa  lanb  opephepjobon.  "3  pa^e  septqi 
t^am.  8utt)iian  f  pole  p»pon  bep^ienbe  on  Romane.  66  fmjie 
bupje  ^eata ;  •  pit  Romane  »ptep  iSam  bp»bbce  mib  ^epeofabe 
3  mib  bep^^je  him  popjulbon. '}  hi  jeplymbon*» 


III. 

iCftep  ]mm  fe  Romebuph  jetimbpab  psep  111.  hunb  pintpa 
;]  Lxxxiii.  |>af5a  Lauciup.  )>e  o^pe  naman  psep  haten  lienutiup. 
^  Quintup.  )7e  o^pe  naman  psep  haten  8eppiliup.  )>a  hi  paspon 
conpulap  on  Rome,  ^epeap^ .  pe  miccla  man-cpealm  on  ^am 
lanbe.  nalsep.  ppa  bit  ^epuna  ip.  op  untibbcum  jepybepum.  f 
If  op  pactum  pumepum.  ^  op  bpi^um  pmtpum.  *]  op  pd^pe 
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Bide  has  the  victory.  Because  it  has  been  mj  wish  to  relater 
And  in  narratives  describe,  says  Orosius,  how  the  G-reek  war, 
which  first  proceeded  from  the  city  of  Lacediemon  [extended 
itself],  first  to  the  city  of  Athens,  and  afterwards  to  Thebes, 
and  then  to  BcBotia,  and  then  to  Macedonia  (all  these  were 
Ghreek  nations),  and  then  to  the  Lesser  Asia,  and  then  to 
the  Greater,  and  then  to  Persia,  and  then  to  Egypt,  I  shall 
the  later  recount  also  the  Boman  history,  which  I  had 
begun. 

11. 

After  Borne  had  been  built  three  hundred  and  seventh-six ' 
years,  there  was  an  earthquake  in  Achaia,  and  two  cities, 
Ebora  and  Helice,  sank  into  the  earth.  I  may  also  in  our 
own  times  relate  a  beginning  like  to  that,  although  it  had 
not  such  an  end :  that  Constantinople,  the  Greek  city,  was 
in  a  similar  quaking,  and  it  was  prophesied  of  it  by  veracious 
men,  that  it  should  sink  into  the  earth;  but  it  was  shielded 
through  the  Christian  emperor,  Arcadius,  and  throu^^h  the 
Christian  people  who  were  in  those  towns.  That  manifested 
that  Christ  is  the  help  of  the  humble  and  the  ruin  of  the 
proud.  More  of  this  I«would  have  commemorated  than  I 
nave  altogether  related  of  it :  if  any  one  be  desirous  to  know 
more,  then  let  him  seek  it  himself.  It  happened  in  those 
days  that  the  Yolsci  and  Ealisci,  who  had  previously  been 
warring  on  the  Bomans  for  seventy  years,  were  overcome  by 
them  and  their  lands  ravaged ;  and  soon  after  that  the  nation 
of  the  Sutrini  laid  waste  the  Boman  [territory]  as  far  as  the 
gates  of  the  city.  After  which  the  Komans  quickly  requited 
them  with  war  and  destruction,  and  put  them  to  flight* 


III. 

Afler  Borne  had  been  built  three  hundred  and  eighty-three 
years,  when  Lucius,  who  by  another  name  was  caUed  Genu- 
cius,  and  Quintus,  who  by  another  name  was  called  Servilius, 
when  these  were  consuls  at  Borne,  happened  the  great  pes^i^^ 
lence  in  the  country,  not  as  it  is  wont,  nrom  unseasonable  bad  ^ 
weather — that  is,  nrom  wet  summers  and  from  dry  winters, 
and  from  fierce  spring  heats,  and  with  excessive  autumnal 


henccen-bsetan.  '^  mib  un^emetlican  hsppefc-psetan. "}  nftqW 
hnf$an.  ac  an  pinb  com  op  Lalabpia  pealbe.  "}  je  pol  mib^ 
fnm  pinbel*  Def  man-cpealm  psef  on  Romanum  pille  n. 
jeape.  opep  ealle  men  jelice.  ]>eali  ]>e  pime  beabe  p»pon.  pime 
unease  jebpehte  ape^-comon.  ot$  -f  heopa  bifceopaf  fsebon.  j> 
heopa  ^obaf  bsebon.  -p  him  man  pophte  ampicheaqia.  ^  man 
mihte  ]>one  hs&tSenipcan  pieman  ]>»pmne  bon  3  heopa  beopol- 
^Ib.  f  ps&pon  openlice  ealle  uncls&nnejja ;  •  pep  pe  majon 
nu.  cpaeS  Opopiup.  fa  ^eanbpypban.  fe  faep  qiiixenbomef 
pi^epfjitan  pynbon.  hu  heopa  jobap.  fuph  heopa  blotunje.  '} 
|>uph  heopa  beopoljylb.  fa&p  man-cpealmep  jehnlpon.  baton 
i»c  hy  ne  onjeacon  mib  hpjrlcum  pcmcpa&pce  3  mib  hpylcum 
locppence  hic  beopla  bybon.  naep  na  pe  poCa  liob.  jj  hi  mib  f y 
jrpele  fa  menn  ppenccon.  to  Son  f  hj  jeljrpbon  heopa  opppun^. 
"2  heopa  beopol^ylbum.  3  "p  hi  fanon  mopton  to  tSam  paplum 
becuman.  ^  f  hi  mopton  tapian  mib  ])»pe  msepton  bipmpunje^ 
ac  heopa  ampitheatpa  fa  paepon  unapimebe.  ^  me  nu  mnni;* 
pealb  to  apecjanne.  poptJon  t$u.  paebep  H^ptinup.  hj^  h»ppc  on 
Smum  bocum  ppeotole  jep«b.  *]  ic  ^ehpam  pille  f  »pto  t»can. 
fe  hme  hyp  Ij^pr  ma  to  pitanne ;  • 

-  iEptep  fypon.  on  t5am  ^Ican  jeape.  tohlab  peo  eop'5e  bmnan 
Romebypij.  fa  paebon  heopa  bipcopap  ept.  -p  heopa  ^obaf 
bdbbon.  f  him  mon  pealbe  anne  cucenne  mann.  fa  him  fuhce 

Jhf  heopa  beabpa  to  lye  haepbon.  t  peo  eoptJe  ppa  pnienbe 
ab.  66  faat  GOapcup.  fe  ot5pe  namon  hatte  Euptiup.  mib 
itoppe  "^  mib  ps&pnum.  f»p  on-innan  bepceat.  3  heo  pt$6an 
i^a&bepe  behlab ;  • 

IV. 

iEpcep  t$am  fe  Rom^buph  ^etimbpeb  p»p  lu.  hunb  pmtpa 
"}  LxxxYiii.  f  Irsdlie  opephep^ebon  Romane  lanb  otS  iiii.  mila  to 
Cacpe  bjTiij.  •]  fa  buph  mihton  eai5e  bejitan.  jip  hf  faep  ne 
jepacoban.  pojif  am  Romane  piaepon  ppa  pophte  "}  ppa  semobe.  ^ 
hyr  ne  penbon  f  hjr  fa  buph  bepepian  mihton.'-  Sc  fsep  on 
mopjen  Titup.  heopa  labteop.  fe  oSpan  namon  psep  hacen 
jQuintiup.  hy  mib  pypbe  jepohte.  Saep  jepeaht  ODanhup  anpig. 
fe  oSpe  namon  paep  haten  Topcuatup.  pit$  anne  CaUipcne  mann. 
^  hme  opploh.  ^  Tirup  Qiuntiup  fa  otSpe  pome  ^efipnbt.  paam 
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rainftaxid  after^keats;  bnt  a  wind  came  from  the  forest  of 
Calabria,  and  with  that  wind  the  plague.  This  pestilence 
was  full  two  years  in  the  Boman  [territory]  over  all  men 
alike ;  though  some  died,  some  afflicted  with  dimculty  escaped, 
until  their  priests  said  that  their  gods  commanded  amphi- 
theatres to  be  built  for  them,  that  the  heathen  games  might 
therein  be  enacted,  and  their  idolatries,  that  were  manifestly 
all  undeannesses.  Here  may  we  now,  says  Orosius,  answer 
those  who  are  adversaries  of  Christianity  J|who  assert]  how 
their  gods,  through  their  sacrificing  and  their  idolatry,  helped 
them  in  this  pestilence,  only  that  they  knew  not  by  wnat 
sorcery  and  by  what  artifice  of  devils  they  did  it  Tit  was  not 
the  true  G-od),  [and]  that  they  afflicted  men  with  tnat  evil,  in 
order  that  they  misht  trust  in  their  offerings  and  to  their  idols, 
and  that  they  might  thence  come  at  their  souls,  and  that  they 
mi^ht  treat  them  with  the  greatest  contumely ;  for  their  am- 
phitheatres  then  were  innumerable,  and  too  many  for  me  to 
relate ;  [and]  because  thou,  Pather  Augustine,  hast  manifestly 
,said  it  in  thy  books,  I  will  direct  every  one  thereto  who  de^ 
sires  to  know  more  of  the  subject.  ^ 

After  this,  in  the  same  year,  the  earth  yawned  within  the 
city  of  Bome ;  whereupon  their  priests  said  that  their  gods 
commanded  a  living  man  to  be  given  them,  as  it  seemed  to 
them  they  had  had  too  few  of  their  dead.  And  the  earth  so 
continued  gaping,  until  Marcus,  who  by  another  name  was 
called  Curtius,  with  horse  and  weapons  cast  himself  therein, 
and  it  afterwards  closed  together. 

IV. 

After  Bome  had  been  built  three  hundred  and  eighty-eight 
years,  the  Gauls  ravaged  the  Boman  territory  to  within  four 
miles  of  the  city,  and  might  easily  have  gained  the  city,  if 

Hhey  had  not  lost  their  energy,  because  the  Bomans  were  so 
timid  and  so  pusillanimous,  that  they  did  not  suppose  they 
could  defend  the  city.    But  on  the  morrow,  Titus,  their 

'general,  who  by  another  name  was  called  Quinctius,  sought 
them  with  an  army,  where  Manlius  fought  in  single  combat, 
who  by  another  name  was  called  Torquatus,  with  a  Gaulish 

'man,  and  slew  him.    And  of  the  others  Titus  Quinctius  put 

'lome  ta  flight  and  some  he  slew.  How  many  were  there  sLun 
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o^<^I*    Be  ^am  moil  mihce  onpcan  hjpvt  ^iqi  Ofjiiq^en  p«f . 
}%  heopa  pela  Jnifenba  ^epax^en  ymj  :• 

V. 

JBpceji  tSam  ^  Romebnph  ;^ecimbpeb  jraef  iin.  Iranb  pintjia^ 
u.  f  Cc^icaina  ]>»pe  bnpje  »peiibpacan  oomon  to  Rome.  3 
him  ^ebubon  f  hy  fjutS  hmi  becpeonmn  h»pboiL  FO)i]K)n  ht  on 
an  lanb  'ph  pnnenbe  paepon.  f  psf.  on  Benepence  >  GDib  nam 
)»e  5a  sepenbpacan  Co  Rome  oomon.  )wi  com  eac  mib  him  feo 
opepma&ce  heapbfaelnef . '}  monejjia  ]^eoba  ^pm5a.  feo  lonje 
Afceji  )mm  peaxenbe  psf .  fpa  hit  heponq*  tunjel  on  9am  tibaa 
cfSenbe  paepon.  f  hit  psef  niht  06  mibne  bm^,  3  on  fomepe 
tibe  hit  hajolabe  fcanmn  o]»p  ealle  Romane**  (hi  t$un 
bapmi  p»r  2Qexanbep  ^ebopen  on  lipecam.  fpa  fpa  an  m^cel 
^  come  ojrep  ealne  mibbaneapb. '}  Ocuf .  Pepfa  cjnm;^.  ]K)n6 
mon  otSpum  namon  het  S^ptecfeppf .  sejrtep  t$am  fe  he  ^j;yptam 
fophepjabe.  he  ;^epop  ptStSan  on  lutSana  lanb.  3  heopa  jt^ 
fophep^abe.  p^&in  on  Ipcamam  Imm  lanbe.  he  heopa  fpt^e 
peala  jef ette  pi9  ]H)ne  ym  pe  mon  I^ifpia  h»t.  3  hf  )>»p  ;^efec* 
tene  pnt  pt  otS  ^ipie  baa^.  mib  bpabum  polcum.  on  tiam  to- 
hopan.  ^  hy  pime  pt5e  Dob  ]mnon  abo  to  heopa  apium 
lanbe ;  •  8i9t5an  S^ptecfeppf  abpaec  8it$onem.  Femtia  bnph. 
feo  p»f  l^a  pele^aft  on  yam  bapmi  '.• 

iEftep  {neun  Romane  an^unnon  f  8ommticam  ^epinn  pnbe 
Campena  lanb.  hjr  yn,  lan^e ")  oftpa&bhce  ^b  f  puhton.  on 
hpeopf enbum  p^um ;  •  Da  jetujon  8onmite  him  on  pulcum 
Pippufan.  €pipa  cyninj.  ]H)ne  mseftan  peonb  Romanum> 
Diet  ^epinn  peap9  hp8e)>pe  pime  hpile  ;^efti]leb.  pop]H)n  Punici 
ptS  Romane  pinnan  on^unnon.  ptStSan  f  sepinn  onpmnen 
pep .'  •  Ijip  a&ni^  mann  py.  q78&t$  Opopuf .  fe  on  ;^eppitum  pnbau 
m»;e.  f  lanap  bupu  fi^tSan  belocen  pupbe.  butan  anum 
^eape.  *]  j)  p»f  poptSam  ^e  Romane  ealne  ]H)ne  ^eap  on  mann- 
qwalme  Isesan.  a&peft  on  Octavianuf  bm^e.ptdf  capepef^** 
f  huf  ha&fbon  Romane  to  tSam  annm  tacne  jepopht.  f  on 
fpjrlce  healpe  ppj^lce  h^  ]H)nne  pmnenbe  beon  polbon.  fpa  pitS* 
fpa  nop6.  fpa  ept.  fpa  peft.  ]H)nne  unb^bon  h)"  ]>a  bupu.  fe  on 
ya  healpe  open  p»f.  f  hf  be  )mm  pifton  hpibep  hj'  p ceolbon.  •} 
mib  yam  ye  hi  tSapa  bupa  hpjrlce  opene  ^epapon.  )K)mM  tujon 
hjr  heopa  hjisejl  bupan  cneop.  ^  jipebon  h^  to  pi3e.  ;j  be  ]ma 
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iDftj  be  conceiyed  from  this  [ciroumBtance],  that  many  thou* 
Bands  of  them  were  taken. 


V. 

After  Borne  had  been  buQt  four  hundred  and  two  jearSi. 
messengers  came  from  the  city  of  Carthage  to  Borne,  and 
proposed  that  they  should  have  peace  between  them,  because 
they  were  warring  together  in  a  countary,  that  was,  in  Bene> 
Tentum.  When  the  messengers  came  to  Bome,  with  them 
aliK)  came  the  OTerwhebning  calamity  and  miseries  of  many 
nations,  which  went  on  increasmg  long  after  that,  as  the  stars 
of  heaven  at  that  time  testified,  so  that  it  was  night  till  mid- 
day,  and  at  one  time  it  hailed  stones  oyer  all  the  Boman 
[teiTitory].  In  those  days  Alexander  was  bom  in  Greece,  as 
a  great  tempest  comes  over  all  the  earth ;  and  Ochus,  king 
of  Persia,  who  by  another  name  is  called  Artaxerzes,  after  he 
had  laid  Egypt  waste,  proceeded  to  the  land  of  the  Jews  and 
destroyed  many  of  them ;  afterwards  in  the  land  of  Hyrcania ; 
he  settled  many  of  them  by  the  sea  called  the  Caspian,  and 
they  are  yet  settled  there  to  this  day  in  considerable  numbers, 
in  the  hope  that  at  some  time  God  will  conduct  them  thenoe 
to  their  own  land.  After  that  Artaxerxes  took  Sidon,  a  city 
Df  PhoBuicia,  which  was  the  wealthiest  in  those  days. 

Aiter  that  the  Bomans  began  the  Samnite  war  about  the 
land  of  Campania.  They  fought  long  and  often  for  it  with 
alternate  victories.  The  Samnites  then  drew  to  their  aid 
Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus,  the  greatest  enemy  of  the  Bomans. 
That  war  was,  nevertheless,  for  some  time  suspended,  because 
the  CarthaginiaDs  had  begun  to  war  on  the  Bomans  since 
that  (the  Samnite)  war  was  be|^.  If  there  be  any  man, 
says  Orosius,  who  can  find  in  writings  that  the  door  of  Janus 
was  afterwards  closed,  except  for  one  year,  and  that  was  be- 
cause the  Bomans  were  all  that  year  a]99icted  with  the  pesti- 
lence, first  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Octavianus.  That 
temple  the  Bomans  had  built  for  that  one  sign:  that  on 
whatever  side  they  would  be  at  war,  whether  south,  or  north, 
or  east,  or  west,  they  then  undid  the  door  which  was  opened  on 
that  side,  that  they  might  thereby  know  whither  they  should 
[proceed]  ;  and  when  they  saw  any  one  of  the  doors  open, 
they  then  drew  up  their  robe  above  the  knee,  and  prepared 
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fljtw.  f  hf  pi6  fum  pole  fjuii  ne  hsftfbon. ;]  ]K>iuie  hy  fpitV 
hsepbon.  ]>oime  p»pon  ealle  "Sa  bupa  bec^ebe.  3  hi  lecon  heojia. 
h]i»^  opbune  co  pouim  >  Kc  fafa  Occayianuf  ye  capepe  co 
nice  penj.  fa  pupbon  lanap  bupa  becynebe.  •]  peapt$  pibb  •]  ppib 
opep  ealne  mibban^eapb :  •  iEptep  fam  }>e  Peppe  ppitS  jenamon 
pits  Romanum.  prS^an  ^elicobe  eallum  polcum.  ^  hy  Romanum 
imbep)>eobeb  paepe.  3  heopa  e  to  behealbenne.  "]  ppa 
ppit$e  f  one  ppi^  lupebon.  "^  hun  leoppe  p»p.  f  hy  Romanipce 
cjmn^ap  ha&pbon.  fonne  op  heopa  apium  cpaie','  On  fani 
psBp  ppeocole  jecacnab  f  nan  eoptShc  mann  ne  mihte  ppylce 
lupe  •]  ppylce  pbbe  opep  ealne  nubbanjeapb  jebon  ppjice 
fa  p»p:>  Sc  heo  pop  6am  p»p  ]>e  Lpipc  on  fam  bajum 
jebopen  paep.  fe  pibb  ip  heoponpape '}  eoptJpape*.*  Da&c  eac 
Occayianup  ppeocole  jecacnobe.  ]>a:5a  Romana  him  polbon 
opppian.  ppa  ppa  heopa  jepuna  paep. '}  paebon.  f  peo  pbb  on  hip 
inihce  pa&pe.  ac  he  ae^ep  pleah.  je  fa  baeb  je  fa  pae^ene.  "j 
eap  pylp  pa&be.  f  peo  ba&b  hip  naepe.  ne  eac  beon  ne  mihce 
nanep  eopiShcep  mannep.  f  ealpe  populbe  ppylce  pbbe  bpin^an 
mihte.  f  tpa  feoba  8»p  habban  ne  mihton.  na  f  la&ppe  paep.  cpa 


VI. 

^ptep  t$am  f  e  Romebuph  ^etimbpeb  paep  iiiu  hunb  pmtpuip 
*j  Yiu.  ^epeAiit  f  Romane  3  Lacine  punnon^*  On  fam 
fopman  jepeohce  peap6  Romana  conpul  oppla^en.  GDanLup.  fe 
65pum  namon  pa&p  hacen  Topcuatup.  3  heopa  otSep  conpul. 
ye  mon  Deciup  het.  "j  otSpum  namon  GDupe.  hip  a^enne 
pinu  opploh.  popfon  he  opepbpa&c  heopa  ;^ecpibpa&benne. 
f  pa&p.  f  hy  haepbon  ;^ecpeben.  f  hy  ealle  emnlice  on  Lacine 
cenjbon ;  •  ^c  f  a&p  an  ut-c^ceat  op  Lacina  pepobe  '^  anpijep 
ba&b.  "3  him  faep  conpulep  punu  onjean  com.  '}  hine  fa&p 
opploh  I  •  Fop  fam  ^Ice  nolbon  Romane  bpm^an  fam  conpuLe 
fone  tpmmphan.  f e  heopa  ^epuna  paep.  feh  he  pje  ha&pbe^  I  • 

On  fam  a&ptepan  jeape  f aep.  OOmutia  hacte  an  pipman.  fe 
on  heopa  pipan  pceolbe  nunne  beon.  peo  haepbe  jehacen  heopa 
Sybenne  Dianan.  f  heo  polbe  hype  hp  on  paemnsuohabe  ahbban. 
fa  ropla&2  heo  hy  pona:-  py  fa  Romane.  pop  fam  jylce  fe 
he«/  h^e  jehat  aleah.  ppa  cuce  h;^  on  eop'San  bebulpon.  •}  na 
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tiiem  t(xt  war ;  by  which  it  was  known  tha^  with  some  nation 
they  were  not  at  peace.  And  when  they  had  peace,  then  aD 
the  doors  were  dosed,  and  they  let  their  robe  down  to  their 
&et.  But  when  the  emperor  Octayianus  succeeded  to  the 
entire,  then  were  the  doors  of  Janus  closed,  and  there  was 
peace  and  quiet  over  all  the  earth.  After  the  Persians  had 
made  peace  with  the  Bomans,  it  pleased  all  nations  to  be 
subject  to  the  Bomans  and  to  observe  their  law;  and  so 
greatly  did  they  love  that  peace,  that  it  was  more  agreeable 
to  them  to  have  Boman  kings  than  of  their  own  race.  By 
which  it  was  manifestly  indicated  that  no  earthly  man  could 
oaose  such  love  and  such  peace  over  all  the  earth  as  that  w^ 
But  it  was  because  Christ  was  bom  in  those  days,  who  is  the 
peace  of  the  inhabitants  of  heaven  and  of  earth.  That  also 
Octavianus  manifestly  indicated,  when  the  Bomans  would 
sacrifice  to  him,  as  was  their  wont,  and  said  that  the  peace 
was  through  his  might ;  but  he  disclaimed  both  the  act  and 
the  speech,  and  abo  said  himself,  that  the  deed  was  not  his, 
nor  could  it  be  of  any  earthly  man,  that  could  bring  such 
peace  to  all  the  world,  what  previously  two  nations  could  not 
have,  nor,  what  was  less,  two  families. 

TI. 

After  Bome  had  been  built  four  hundred  and  eight  yearSy 
it  befel  that  the  Bomans  and  the  Latins  made  war.  fn  the 
first  battle  the  Boman  consul,  Manlius,  who  by  another  name 
was  called  Torquatus,  was  slain;  and  their  other  consul, 
named  Decius,  and  by  another  name,  Mus,  slew  his  own  son, 
because  he  transgressed  their  agreement,  which  was,  that 
they  had  declared  they  would  all  equally  assail  the  Latins. 
But  there  one  of  the  Latin  army  rushed  forth  and  demanded 
a  single  combat,  and  the  consul's  son  advanced  against  him 
and  there  slew  him.  For  that  crime  the  Bomans  would  not 
bring  the  triumph  to  the  consul,  which  was  their  custom,  al- 
though  he  had  the  victory. 

In  the  year  after  this,  a  woman  named  Minucia,  who  in  their 
manner  is  said  to  have  been  a  nun,  had  promised  their  god- 
dess Diana  that  she  would  pass  her  life  in  maidenhood  ;  but 
she  soon  committed  fornication.  The  Bomans  thereupon,  for 
the  sin  of  having  belied  her  vow,  buried  her  alive  in  the 
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Sjr  to»bm%e,  fvm  ^Ize  to  tacne.  mon  hsBC  f  lanb  maarclft^ 
ym}i  hjr  mon  b^be  *• 

Ra2$e  afcep  )«m.  on  ^»pa  tp^jia  conpila  be^e.  Elaubiuf .  ^ 
o5pum  namon  hacte  ODapceUuf.  3  Ualepianuf .  pe  oSpom 
namon  hacte  Flaccuf.  t$a  ^epeap^  hic.  )>eh  hic  me  foonbbc  f^. 
q^8Bt$  Opopuf .  f  pmie  Romana  pip  on  fpylcum  fcinkce  pupbon. 
"}  on  fpj^lcum  |K>bum  bpeame.  f  hf  polbon  »lcne  mann.  ;^e  pip 
^e  p»pneb.  ]>»pa  fe  hf  mihcon.  mib  actpe  aq^eUan. "}  on  mec« 
6fSie  on  bpmce  co  ^etSic^anne  ^qyllan.  *;]  f  lanje  bonbe  pepon. 
»p  f  pole  pifce  hpanon  "^  ^pel  come,  bucon  f  h^  psebon  f  hic 
upane  op  ]>8&pe  l^pce  come.  »p  hit  )>uph  »nne  )>eopne  mann 
jejrppeb  peap^^ :  •  Da  psepon  ealle  {^a  pip  bepopan  Romana  pitan 
2^a5obe.  |>»pa  p»f  111.  hunb  "^  Lxxx. "]  J^np  psepon  ^cnt^*  If 
hf  f  dee  ]>i3ebon  %  hj"  sep  o'Spum  pealbon.  f  hy  ]>»p  beabe 
pvpon  bepopan  eallum  )mm  mannum  > 
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iEptep  }>am  ]>e  Romebuph  ;^etimbpeb  p^&p  mi.  hunb  pintpa 
•}  xxii.  2Qexanbep.  Gpipotapum  cj^in^.  )>»p  mapan  2Qexanbpef 
eam.  he  mib  eallum  hip  msejene  pi^  Romane  pmnan  on^an. 

J  I  »t  Somnite  ;em»pe  1  Romana  jepset.  3  ]>a  nihptan  lanb- 
eobe  on  »^pe  healpe  him  on  pultum  j^teah.  06  8omnite 
him  jepuhton  pit5.  -3  fone  c^inj  opploh;.  Nu  ic  "Sipep  TQex- 
anbpep  hep  jemynbjabe.  cp»t$  Opopup.  nu  ic  pille  eac  ]>»p 
mapan  !20exanbpep  ^emunenbe  beon.  |i»p  otSpep  nepan.  feh  ic 
jmbe  Romana  jepinn  on  )>am  ^eap  j^pime  popS.  06  f  [ic] 
jeteleb  hsebbe:- 

Ic  pceal  hp8&}>pe  ept-^epenban.  f  ic  »lcne  hu^^u  bsel  ^epec^e 
2Qexanbpep  bseba.  "^  hu  Phihppup.  hip  psebep.  1111.  hunb  pmtpum 
»pcep  ]>ain  )>e  Romebuph  ^etimbpeb  p»p.  he  pen;  to 
GDacebonia  pice  "^  Irpecum.  "^  ^  h»pbe  xxv.  pintpa.  "j  bmnan 
)>aem  ^^eapum  he  jeeobe  ealle  )«  cjne-picu  pe  on  Epecum 
psepon:-  Ka  psep  S^chemenpe.  oCep  psep  Thebane.  111.  psep 
Theppali.  iiu.  Lsecebemonie.  v.  Folcenpep.  vi.  ODepu.  vii.  ODace- 
bonie.  f  he  »pept  hs&pbe  '.•  Phihppup.  ]>a  he  cniht  p»p.  he  p»r 
Thebanum  to  pple  ^epealb  €pamm\mbe.  ]>am  ptponjan  c^oinjck 
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tiarth ;  and  now  to  this  daj,  in  token  of  tbat  soi,  that  land  if 
called  the  ''  Campus  sceleratus/'  where  she  was  buried. 

Soon  after  that,  in  the  time  of  the  two  consuls,  Claudius, 
who  by  another  name  was  called  Marcellus,  and  Valerius, 
who  by  another  name  was  called  Flaccus,  it  befel,  though  I 
feel  sname,  says  Orosius,  [to  relate  it],  that  some  Boman 
women  were  in  such  [a  state  of]  magical  delusion  and  such 
frantic  passion,  that  they  would  kill  every  human  being,  both 
female  and  male,  that  they  could,  by  poison,  and  me  it 
them  to  take  either  in  food  or  drink.  And  this  they  did  for 
a  long  time,  before  the  people  knew  whence  the  evil  came, 
only  that  they  said  it  came  from  above,  fr^m  the  air,  until  it 
was  made  known  by  a  slave.  Thereupon  all  those  women 
were  summoned  before  the  Boman  senators  (there  were 
three  hundred  and  eighty  of  them),  and  were  there  forced  to 
consume  that  which  they  had  before  given  to  others,  so 
that  they  died  before  all  those  men. 

VII. 

After  Bome  had  been  built  four  hundred  and  twenty-two 
years,  Alexander,  king  of  the  Epirots,  the  undo  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  began  to  war  on  the  Bomans  with  all  his  power, 
and  posted  himself  on  the  boundary  of  the  Samnites  and 
Bomans,  and  drew  to  his  aid  the  nearest  people  of  the  coun- 
try on  either  side,  until  the  Samnites  fought  against  them 
and  slew  the  kinj?.  Now  I  have  here  made  mention  of  this 
Alexander,  says  Orosius,  I  will  also  mention  the  Great  Alex- 
ander, the  other's  nephew ;  although  I  shall  recount  concern- 
ing the  Boman  wars  in  that  year,  until  I  have  related  them. 

I  shall,  however,  retrograde,  that  I  may  relate  every,  even 
small,  portion  of  Alexander's  deeds ;  and  how  his  &ther, 
Philip,  four  hundred  years  after  the  building  of  Bome,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  realm  of  Macedonia  and  the  Greeks,  and  held 
it  for  twenty-five  years,  and  in  those  years  he  conquered  all 
the  states  that  were  in  Greece.  One  was  the  Athenian,  the 
second  was  the  Theban,  the  third  was  the  Thessalian,  the 
fourth  the  Lacedsemonian,  the  fifth  the  Phocian,  the  sixth 
the  McBsian,  the  seventh  Macedonia,  which  he  had  first. 
When  a  boy,  Philip  had  been  given  as  a  hostage  to  the 
Thebans,  to  Epaminondas,  that  powerful  king  and  most 
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"]  yam  ^ela&pebejran  philofope.  fpam  hif  apmin  IrndSeji 
Slexanbpe.  fe  Lsecebemonia  pice  ]>a  h»pbe. "}  mib  hm ^^aepeb 
peap9.  on  yam  Spym  jeapum  ya  he  ^8&p  pe&f  :•  Da  pei^tS 
fflexanbep  opflajen.  hif  bpotSop.  j^iom  hif  ajenpe  mebep.  ydi 
heo  hjTie  oSepne  pinu  eac  aep  oprloje.  pop  hype  ^ehjepneffe. 
•5  heo  paBf  PhiLppufef  fteopmobop:-  Da  jrenj  Phdippuf  to 
GOs&cebonia  pice.  *]  hit  ealle  hpile  on  midan  pleo  "}  on  midan 
eapf  e^an  hsepbe.  f  »^ep  ^e  him^  monn  ntane  op  o^pum  lanbe 
him  onpann.  ^e  eac  f  hip  a^en  pole  ymb  hip  a^en  peoph  pjjiebe. 
paet  him  ya  set  mhptan  leoppe  p»p.  f  he  ute  punne  yorme  he 
set  ham  psepe  :•  pip  popme  ^epeoht  p»p  pi6  2&:hemenpe.  ^  h^ 
opepponn.  -}  »ptep  yam  pi6  Dlipicop.  ye  pe  Polype  hatal$. "} 
heopa  msem^  ]7upenb  opploh.  '}  heopa  mceptan  buph  jeeobe. 
Lajiippan.  ■;)  pStian  on  Theppah  he  f  ^epinn  ppitSopt  bfbe,  pop 
t$»pe  pilnunje  ye  he  polbe  hf  him  on  poltum  ;^eteon.  pop 
heopa  pijcpa&pte.  "}  poptSon  ye  hf  cut5on  on  hoppum  ealpa 
polca  peohtan  betpt.  •]  »pept  hf  fa.  ce^ep  je  pop  hip  ^e  je 
pop  hip  olecun^e.  him  to  ^ec^^bon  :•  pe  ya  j^abepabe.  mib' 
heopa  pultume  *]  mib  hip  a^enum.  »^ep  je  pibenbe  ^e  S^^S* 
enbpa.  unopejipunnenbLce  hepe  :• 

iEptep  ]fam  ye  Phihppup  hsepbe  2&;hemenpe  "^  Theppah  him 
imbep}>iobeb.  he  be^eat  Tfpuhep  bohtop  him  to  pipe.  GDalo- 
polum  cymn^ep.  Ohmphia^e  heo  ps&phatenu;.  S^pvLbq*  penbe 
f  he  hip  pice  ^emichan  pceolbe.  y&  he  hip  bohtop  Philippupe 
pealbe.  ac  he  hme  on  ysejie  pununje  jebanb.  "j  him  on  ^enam 
f  he  pylp  haapbe. "}  hme  pt$t$an  poppenbe.  06  he  hip  hp  poplet  *. 
iEptep  l^am  Phihppup  peaht  on  Othone  ya  buph.  on  Thebana 
pice.  *]  him  ]>»p  peapt5  f  o6ep  eaje  mib  anpe  plan  ut« 
apcoten ;  •  pe  )>eh-hp»t5pe  ya  buph  jepann.  "}  eall  f  man* 
cjfmi  acpealbe.  f  he  ]>8epmne  ^emette.  "^  septep  yam  nub 
hip  peappum  he  jeeobe  eaQ  Cpeca  pole.  pop]>on  heopa  jepuna 
pep.  f  hi  polbon  op  celcepe  hiffit^  him  pylp  anpealb  habban.  3 
nan  ofSep  unbep}>ybeb  beon.  ac  pcepon  him  ppa  betpeonum 
pmnenbe  *..  Da  baabon  hy  Phihppup  »pt  op  anpe  bypi^  yorme 
op  ot^eppe.  f  he  him  on  pultume  p»pe  pi6  f$a  ye  him  onpunnon  *• 
]>onne  he  y&  opepppitSeb  haapbe.  ye  he  yorme  onpinnenbe  psep. 
mib  yam  polce  ye  hme  sep  pultumep  bseb.  ycrme  bybe  he  him 
e^Sep  to  anpealban.  ppa  he  beljtejabe  eaUe  Cpece  on  hip 
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learned  phDo8opber,  by  his  own  brother,  Alexander,  wbo  then 
had  the  realm  of  Lacedsmoniay  and  was  taught  hj  bim 
(nBpaminondas)  during;  the  three  years  that  he  was  there. 
Then  was  Alexander,  his  brother,  slain  by  his  own  mother^ 
although  she  had  before  slain  also  her  other  son,  for  the  sake 
of  her  adultery,  and  she  was  Philip's  stepmother.  Philip  then 
succeeded  to  the  kingdom  of  Macedon,  and  held  it  all  the  while 
in  great  peril  and  with  great  difficulty  ;  for  both  from  with- 
out, from  other  countries,  war  was  made  on  him,  and  his 
own  people  also  plotted  against  his  life,  so  that  at  last  it  was 
preferable  to  him  to  make  war  abroad  than  to  be  at  home. 
His  first  war  was  with  the  Athenians,  and  them  he  overcame ; 
and  after  that  with  the  Illyrians,  whom  we  call  Bulgan'ans, 
and  of  them  he  slew  many  thousands,  and  took  Larissa,  their 
largest  city,  and  afterwards  carried  on  the  war  principally 
against  the  Thessalians,  in  conseq^uence  of  his  desire  to  draw 
them  to  his  aid,  on  account  of  their  military  skill,  and  because 
they  of  aU  people  could  fight  the  best  on  horses ;  and  at  the 
first,  either  thjx>ugh  dread  of  him,  or  through  his  flattery,  they 
turned  to  him.  He  then,  with  their  force  and  with  his  own, 
gathered  an  invincible  army  of  botb  horse  and  foot. 

After  Philip  had  reduced  the  Athenians  and  Thessalians 
under  his  suojection,  he  obtained  the  daughter  of  Aruch% 
king  of  the  Molossians,  to  wife,  whose  name  was  Olympias. 
Arucha  thought  that  he  should  increase  his  kingdom  when 
he  gave  his  daughter  to  Philip ;  but  he  confined  him  to  his 
dwelling,  and  took  from  him  what  he  already  had,  and  after- 
wards banished  him,  until  he  ended  his  life.  •  After  that, 
Philip  fought  against  the  city  of  Methone,  in  the  Theban 
realm,  and  there  was  one  of  his  eyes  shot  out  with  an 
arrow.    He,  nevertheless,  won  the  city,  and  slew  all  the 

rple  that  he  found  in  it.  And  afterwards,  by  his  artifices, 
conquered  all  the  Greek  nations,  because  it  was  their 
usage,  tnat  they  would  of  every  city  have  the  power  to 
themselves,  and  no  one  be  subject  to  another,  but  were  thus 
warring  among  themselves.  They  then  besought  Philip,  first 
from  one  city,  then  from  another,  that  he  would  aidf  them 
against  those  who  were  warring  against  them.  Then,  when 
he  had  overpowered  those  with  whom  he  was  then  at  war, 
with  [the  aid  of]  the  people  who  had  before  sought  his  help, 
he  reduced  them  both  to  his  si  bjection.    Thus  he  deluded 
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jepealfc ;.  Da  Cjiece  f  fa  nnbepjeat^an.  "^  eac  him  fpi8€ 
oj^mcenbum.  "^  hy  an  c^n^.  fpa;^ebce  buton  selcon  ^epinne. 
on  hif  ^epealb  be]>pybian  fceolbe.  ^ebce  3  bi  bun  feoyieabe 
p»pon.  he  h}  eac  op^  otSpum  polcum  ofCpcebbce  on  feofoc 
fealbe.  ]>e  »p  nan  pole  ne  mibte  mib  jepeobte  jejnnnan.  b^  fa 
ealle  pit$  bine  ^ejnnn  up-ahopon.  '}  be  bine  jeeatSmebbe  to 
l^m  poke.  }>e  be  bim  ]>cep  beapbopc  anbpeb.  f  peepon  TheppaL. 
'2  on  b)r  jelec  f  hf  mib  bim  on  Tiitbene  punnon  *  •  Da  b^ 
to  f9ja  ^emsepe  comon  mib  beopa  p^be.  ya,  b»pbon  by  beopa 
dupan  belocene  >  Da  Hiibppup  ]>8&p-binnan  ne  mibte.  f  be 
Kip  teonan  jeppaace.  be  'pK  penbe  on  }>a  ane  ]>e  bim  ]ia  S^^yP® 
paepon.  "^  beopa  bupb  J^pop.  "}  f  pole  mib-ealle  popb;^. 
*]  beopa  bepjap  topeapp.  ppa  be  eaUe  bybe.  fe  be  abpep  ;^e- 
mette.  je  eac  bip  a^ene.  oi  f  bim  'pK  bipceopap  pa&bon.  f  ealle 
^ohap  bim  ^pe  paepon.  "^  pitSpmnenbe. "}  peeih  hjf  him  ealle  ^pe 
p»pe  on  pirn  xxv.  pintpum.  fe  be  pmnenbe  p»p  "^  peobtenbe 
he  na  opeppunnen  ne  peaptS  ;•  i£ptep  ]>am  be  S^pop  on  Cappa> 
bociam  f  lanb.  3  ]>cep  ealle  fa,  cjmn^ap  mib  bip  ppioe 
opploh.  "^  pj^'San  ealle  Eappabociam  bim  jeb^ppamebon. 
*]  bme  p^an  penbe  on  hip  iSjif  ^ebpot^pa.  "j  »nne  opploh.  3  fa 
tpejen  otSplujon  on  Obntbum  fa  bupb.  peo  p»p  p»ptapt  "} 
pelejapt  GDa&cebonia  picep.  3  bim  Phibppup  »ptep  pop.  3  fa 
buph  abpcec.  *]  )«  bpo^p  opploh.  '}  eall  ]>8Bt  J^sepinne  p»p. 
1^  ]>py  %ebjic>6iia  n»pon  na  Fhibppupe  j^mebp^.  ac  psepon 
^epasbpeb ; . 

On  fBm  ba^um.on  Tbpacia  ]>am  lanbe.  p»pon  tpejencjiunsap 
ymb  f  pice  pmnenbe.  }>a  p»pon  ^ebpo^pa.  )>a  penbon  h^  to 
Philippupe.  "^  bs&bon  f  be  hf  ^be  f  pice  jepembe.  ;]  on 
}>»pe  jepitneppe  p»pe  f  hit  emne  ^ebselebpsepe**  pe  ]ya 
Phibppup  to  beopa  gemote  com  mib  micelpe  pypbe.  3  J^a 
cjmnjap  bejen  opploh.  3  ealle  )ia  pitan.  3  pen;^  him  to  tSam 
picum  bam ; .  u£ptep  )mm  Tiitbemenpe  b»bon  Phibppup.  f  he 
heo)ia  labteop  p»pe  pi6  Focenpep  ]>am  polce.  ]>eb  hj^  sep  beopa 
clupan  him  onjean  beluce.  3  "^  he  o9ep  ]>aepa  b^be.  otSiSe  b^ 
jepembe  of$t5e  him  ^epultumabe.  "^  hj^  hf  opeppmnan  mibtan. 
he  him  ]»a  j^bet.  f  he  him  ^epultumian  polbe.  f  hf  hf  opqi« 
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all  Greece  into  his  power.  When  the  Greeks  became  bcu- 
aible  of  that,  and  also  being  sorely  mortified  that  a  king,  so 
easily,  without  any  war,  should  reduce  them  under  his 
power,  as  though  they  were  his  slaves  (he  also  often 
sold  them  in  thraldom  to  other  nations,  whom  before  no 
nation  could  overcome  in  war) ;  they  thereupon  all  raised 
war  against  him,  and  he  humbled  himself  to  that  people 
whom  he  most  sorely  dreaded,  namely,  the  Thessalians,  and 
by  his  flatteryinduced  them  to  make  war  with  him  on  the 
Athenians.  When  they  came  to  the  boundary  with  their 
army,  they  [the  Athenians]  had  shut  up  all  the  passes. 
When  Pmlip  could  not  enter,  that  he  might  avenge  his 
mishap,  he  turned  against  those  who  alone  had  been  true  to 
him  and  took  their  city,  and  slew  all  the  people  and  over- 
threw their  temples,  as  he  did  all  that  he  found  in  any  place, 
yea,  even  his  own,  until  the  priests  said  to  him  that  all  the  gods 
were  wroth  with  him,  and  warring  against  him ;  and  although 
they  all  were  wroth  with  him  for  the  five-and-twenty  years 
that  he  was  engaged  in  war  and  fighting,  he  was  not  over- 
come. He  afterwards  proceeded  to  the  land  of  Cappadocia^ 
and  there,  by  his  treachery,  slew  all  the  kins^,  and  after- 
wards all  Cappadocia  submitted  to  him ;  and  he  afterwards 
turned  against  his  three  brothers  and  slew  one  fof  them], 
and  the  two  fled  to  the  town  of  Olynthus,  which  was  the 
strongest  and  wealthiest  of  the  realm  of  Macedon;  ana 
Philip  followed  them  and  captured  the  town,  and  slew  his 
brothers  and  all  that  were  in  it.  The  three  brothers  were 
not  [related]  to  Philip  by  the  mother,  but  by  the  father. 

In  those  days,  in  the  country  of  Thrace,  there  were  two 
kings  contendung  for  the  kingdom  ;  they  were  brothers. 
They  then  sent  to  Philip,  and  prayed  that  he  would  recon- 
cile them  with  regard  to  the  kingdom,  and  be  witness  that  it 
was  equally  divided.  Philip  thereupon  came  to  their  assem- 
bly with  a  large  army,  and  slew  both  the  kings  and  all  their 
councillors,  and  succeeded  to  both  the  kingdoms.  After  thafc 
the  Athenians  prayed  Philip  to  be  their  leader  against  the 
Phocians,  althou^n  they  had  previously  closed  their  passes 
against  him ;  and  that  he  would  do  either  the  one  or  the 
other,  either  reconcile  them,  or  aid  them  that  they  might 
overcome  them  [the  Phocians].  He  thereupon  promised 
them  that  he  would  aid  them,  so  that  they  should  conquer 
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^nnon*.  €ac  »c  ]>am  ilcan  cippe.  b»ban  Focenfe  hif 
fultumer  pi^  S^chene.  he  him  ])a  ^ehec  )>a&c  he  hjr  jepeman 
polbe ; .  SiSSan  he  }>a  clufan  on  hif  ^epealbe  hspbe.  fn  b^be 
he  him  eac  }>a  picu  co  jepealban.  3  hif  hepe  ;^eoDb  ]>a  b^ij 
tobselbe.  *]  he  bebeab.  "^  h)r  •^  lanb  hep^ienbe  p»pon.  do  f 
hjr  hit  a|>ejTon.  jj  fam  polce  paep  »3]>ep  pa.  je  -f  hjr  -p  m»fCP 
tpel  popbepan  pceolbon.  je  eac  f  hf  hip  pcipan  ne  bopp:an.  ac 
he  ealle  }>a  picojran  p opplean  hec.  "^  'ph  oVpe  pume  on  ppseqiS 
poppenbe.  pume  on  ot5pa  meapca  jepecce;.  Spa  he  Fhihppup 
)>a  miclan  picu  2enit5epabe.  feh.  ye  »p  anpa  ^ehpjlc  penbe  f 
hic  opep  monije  ot5pe  anpealb  habban  mihue.  ]>»c  h^  ]>a  sec 
nihpcan.  hjf  pylpe  to  nohce  bems&can  *. 

Philippupe  2e]>uhre  »ptep  yam,  f  he  on  lanbe  ne  mihce 
)>am  polce  mib  ppum  jeqyeman.  ye  him  on  pmbel  psepon  mib- 
j^mnenbe.  ac  he  pcipa  ^ejabepabe.  3  picin^ap  pupbon.  3  ponlt 
s&c  anum  c57ipe  an  c.  "j  eahcati;  ceap-pcipa^epenjon*.  Dk 
cea]  he  hmi  ane  buph  pii5  ya  p8&.  Bizancium  paep  hacen.  co 
lK)n.  f  him  jehcobe.  f  hj^  ]^«p  mihcon  becpt  binnan  ppi^ 
habban.  "^  eac  f  hy  ^»p  jehenbajre  psepon  ^ehpylc  lanb 
banon  co  pinnanne.  ac  him  ]>a  buph-leobe  )>cep  pr6cp»b<m. 
Phihppup  mib  hip  pultume  hy  bep»c  "}  him  onpann  ]»  Seo  ilce 
Bizancinm  p»p  sepept  ^ecimbpeb  ppam  Paupama.  L^ecebemoni^ 
labteope.  "3  ceptep  ysjxi  ppam  Eonpcancmo.  15am  iqnpcehai: 
capepe.  jeieceb.  "^  be  hip  namon  heo  paep  jehacenu  £onpciBh- 
Cmopohm.  ■;)  ip  nu  jj  heahpce  cjne-pecl.  "3  heapob  eallep  eapt^ 
picep;.  iEpcep  9am  ye  Phihppup  lan^e  )>a  buph  b^ceb 
h»pbe.  ysL  ofyuhte  him  "^  he  "^  peoh  co  peUenne  ndfejcbelnp  hepe. 
ppa  hy  ^epuna  p»pon.  he  ]>a  hip  hepe  on  cpa  CObtelbe.  pum 
ymb  ]>a  buph  p»c.  "]  he  mib  pumum  hlo^um  pop  j  ibadejA 
bypij  bepeapobe.  on  Chepanipce.  Lpeca  polce.  ")  pbi&ii  pop  on 
8cit$'Sie.  mib  2Qexanbpe  hip  punu.  ]>8ep  2&:heap  p^  c^ibj  pice 
haepbe.  ye  sep  hip  je]>opca  p»p  pif$  IpKpiana  ^^^pinne.  "}  ^  on  ^ 
lanb  papan  polbe.  ac  hj"  ]>a  lanb-leobe  pi9  y  ^epapnebon.  3 
him  mib  rypbe  onjean  popan  :•  Da}>8ec  ya.  Phihppup  ^eahpobe. 
^a  peibe  he  »pCep  mapan  pulcume  co  yam  ye  t$a  buph  ^ib« 
peten  h»pbon.  "3  mib  eallum  ms&jene  on  h^  pop;.     Deb  ]H0 
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them.  At  the  same  time  the  Phocians  also  prated  him  to 
aid  them  against  the  Athenians.  He  then  promised  that  he 
would  settle  their  difference.  After  he  had  the  passes  in  his 
power,  he  also  reduced  those  countries  to  suhjection,  and  dis- 
persed his  army  among  all  the  towns,  and  commanded  that 
they  should  harry  the  land  until  they  had  laid  it  waste.  That 
was  a  calamity  to  the  people,  hoth  that  they  had  to  bear  that 
greatest  of  evils,  and  also  that  they  could  not  free  them- 
selves from  it ;  for  he  had  commanded  all  the  most  powerful 
to  be  slain,  and  of  the  others  sent  some  into  exile,  [and] 
placed  some  in  other  confines.  Thus  did  Philip  humble 
those  large  realms,  although  each  of  them  before  had  ima- 
eined  that  it  could  have  power  over  many  others ;  so  that  at 
kst  they  esteemed  themselves  as  nought. 

It  seemed  to  Philip  after  that,  that  on  land  he  could  not 
conciliate  the  people  with  gifts  who  had  been  constantly 
fighting  [in  alliance]  with  him,  but  he  collected  ships,  and 
they  became  pirates,  and  soon,  at  one  time,  they  captured  a 
.hundred  and  eighW  merchant-ships.  He  then  chose  him  a 
city  on  the  sea  called  Byzantium,  in  order  (what  seemed  de- 
sirable to  him)  that  they  might  therein  best  have  peace,  and 
also  that  they  there  might  be  the  nearest  at  hand  to  make 
war  from  thence  on  any  country.  But  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town  refused  him  this,  [and]  Philip,  with  his  forces,  besieged 
them  and  made  war  on  them.  This  same  Byzantium  was  first 
built  hy  Pausanius,  the  Lacedaemonian  geueral,  and  afler 
that  enlarged  by  Constantine,  the  Christian  emperor,  and 
from  his  ][uime  it  was  called  Constantinople,  and  is  now 
the  highest  royal  seat  and  head  of  all  the  eastern  empire. 
After  that  Phihp  had  loi^  laid  siege  to  the  town,  it  pamed 
him  sorely  that  he  had  not  money  to  give  to  his  army,  as 
they  had  been  acc^topoed  to  receive.  Thereupon  he  divided 
his  army  in  two,  stationed  some  about  the  town,  and  he  with 
some  bodies  went  and  plundered  many  towns  of  the  Cherso- 
nesus,  Grecian  people,  and  afterwards  marched  to  Scythia^ 
with  his  son  Alexander  (where  Kin^  Atheas  ruled  the  realm, 
who  had  previously  been  his  associate  in  the  Istrian  war), 
and  would  enter  that  country ;  but  the  people  of  the  countiy 
forbade  him  that,  and  marched  with  an  army  against  him. 
When  Philip  was  apprized  of  this  he  sent  for  a  krger  forco 
to  those  who  were  oesieging  the  town  (Byzantium),  and 
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8ci$6ie  hcepbe  mapan  manna  mseni^e.  "^  hy  felpe  bp»qian 
pepon.  py  ]ieah  Philippuf  beppebe  mib  bif  locqrpencum. 
tnib  ]pam  fe  be  bif  bepef  )ipibban  bael  jebybbe.  "j  bimpelp  mib 
p»f .  "3  ])ain  tpam  b»lum  bebeab.  fpa  by  peobcan  onpinnon. 

J  by  yi^  bif  jdujon.  -^  be  p66an  mib  )>am  Spibban  bsele  by 
ef  pican   mibce.  ]H)nne  by  topapene  p»pon  [ .       D»p  peaptf 
Sci'StSia  XX.  M.   ofla^en  ")  ^epanjen.  pipmanna  3  p»pmanna. 
1  ]>8&p  p»r  ^^*  ^*  boppa  jepanjen.  ]>eb  by  ]>8&p  nan  bc^enbe 
peob  ne  mecton.  ppa  by  »p  ^epuna  p^&pon.  ]>onne  by  psel-pcope 
jepealb  abton;.      On  6am   jepeobce    peep   »pepc   anpunben 
ScitS^ia  pannppeba ; .     6pt;  ]>a  Pbibppup  psep  ]>anon  c^ppenbe.  pa 
op-pop   byne   o'Sepe  Sci'StSie  mib  lycelpe  p^pbe.     I^ibaballe 
p»pon  bacene.   Pbibppup  bim    bybe  beopa  pi^  unpeopV.  otS 
byne  an  cpene  pceat  pupb  f  i^b.  f  f  bopp  p»p  beab.  pe  he 
on  upan  j-sec  *.     Da  bip  bepe  ^epeah  f  be  mib  py  boppe  apeol. 
by  pa  ealle  plujon.  "}  eall  f  bepe-peob  popleton.  ]>e  by  sep 
^epanjen  b»pbon ; .      p»p  y  micel  punbop.  f  ppa  micel  bepe 
pop  p»p  cynm^ep  pylle  pleab.  pe  na  »p  )>am  j^eon  nolbe.  pe 
bip  monn  pela  pupenba  opplo^e*.       Pbibppup  mib  bip  locc- 
ppence.  pa  bpile  pe  be  punb  p»p.  aiypbe  eallum  £pecum.  f  beopa 
anpealbap  mopcon  pcanban  bim  becpeonum.  ppa^  8&p  on  ealb- 
ba^um  bybon;.     Tic  pona  ppa  be  ^elacnob  ytef.  ppa  bepjabe 
be  on  Ttebene  ;.     Da  penbon  by  to  Laecebemonium.  3  bs&bon 

J'  ^y  S^FPy^^  pupbon.  peb  by  aep  lonje  jepynb  p»pon.  -} 
sebon  f  by  ealle  ^emenebce  cunnobon.  mibcan  by  bypa 
^emaenan peonb  bim  ppam  abon  \.  Pjf  f^  pume  bim  jemtSebon. 
'2  ^ejabepobon  mapan  mann-pulnmi  ponne  Pbilippup  bsepbe. 
pume  pop  eje  ne  boppcan ;.  Pbilippupe  ;^e|n]bte  pa  f  be  lenj 
mib  polc-jepeobcum  pit$  by  ne  mibce.  ac  optTia&bbce  be  psep 
mib  blo^um  on  by  bepjenbe.  ")  onbucan  pyppenbe.  ot$  by  epc 
cocpembe  psepon.  -3  pa  on  un^eapepe  on  !Scbene  mib  j^pbe 
jepop ; .  iEc  pam  cyppe  pupbon  !Scbenienpe  ppa  peelbpeopbce 
popplajen  "}  popbyneb.  f  by  pit$t$an  nanep  anpealbep  by  ne 
bemaacan.  ne  nanep  ppeobomep ;  • 

iEptep  ))am  Pbibppup  jels&bbe  pypbe  on  Liecebemome  3  on 
lliebane.  3  by  micclum  cintn^abe "}  bipmepabe.  <^  by  ealle 
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irith  all  his  power  inarched  against  them.  Although  tlie 
Bcythians  had  a  greater  multitude  of  men,  and  were  tleni- 
selVes  more  vigorous ;  yet  Philip  deceived  them  with  his  arti- 
fices, by  hiding  himself  with  a  third  part  of  his  army,  with 
which  he  himself  was,  and  commanded  the  two  parts,  that, 
when  they  began  to  fight,  they  should  flee  towards  him,  that 
he  then,  with  the  third  part,  might  ensnare  them,  when  thoy 
were  dispersed.  There  were  twenty  thousand  Scythians 
slain  and  captured,  females  and  males,  and  there  were 
twenty  thousand  horses  taken ;  though  they  there  found  no 
treasure,  as  they  had  previously  been  accustomed  to  do, 
when  they  kept  possession  of  the  field  of  battle.  In  that 
war  the  poverty  of  the  Scythians  first  became  known.  When 
Philip  was  on  nis  return,  other  Scythians  met  him  with  a 
little  army ;  these  were  called  TribaJli.  Philip  regarded  their 
hostility  as  contemptible,  until  a  woman  shot  him  through 
the  tYash,  so  that  the  horse  was  killed  on  which  he  sat. 
When  nis  army  saw  that  he  had  fallen  together  with  his 
horse,  they  all  fled,  and  left  all  the  booty  thej  had  before 
taken.  It  was  a  great  wonder  that  so  large  an  army  fled  in 
consequence  of  the  fall  of  the  king,  which  before  that  would 
not  flee  from  those  who  slew  many  thousands  of  thenu 
Philip,  with  his  cunning,  during  the  time  he  was  wounded, 
allowed  all  the  Greeks  to  retain  their  sovereignty  among 
themselves,  as  they  had  done  before.  But  as  soon  as  he  was 
cured,  he  committed  ravages  on  the  Athenians.  Thereupon 
they  sent  to  the  Lacedemonians,  and  besought  them  that 
they  might  be  friends,  although  they  had  berore  long  been 
foes,  and  besought  that  they  might  all  endeavour  in  common 
to  drive  from  them  their  common  enemy.  To  this  some  ac- 
ceded, and  collected  a  larger  force  than  Philip  had ;  some 
from  fear  durst  not.  To  Philip  it  then  seemed  that  he  could 
no  longer  withstand  them  in  great  battles,  but  he  firequently, 
with  detachments,  made  hostile  inroads  on  them,  and  laid 
ambushes  around  them,  until  they  were  again  divided,  and 
then  unexpectedly  marched  with  his  army  on  Athens.  On 
this  occasion  the  Athenians  were  so  cruelly  slaughtered  and 
humbled,  that  they  never  afterwards  assumed  to  themselves 
any  power  or  any  freedom. 

After  that  Phdip  led  an  army  against  the  LacedsDmoniana 
and  the  Thebans,  and  sorely  afflicted  and  misused  them,  until 
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p»pon  popbon  ^  pophyneb  *.  JEjzeji  i$ain  fe  Fhilippuf  Ha&pfoc 
ealle  Cpecaf  on  hif  ^epealb  ^ebon.  he  fealbe  hif  bohcop 
VQexanbpe  ]7ain  cymn^e.  hif  a^enum  mn^c.  ]>e  he  »p  €pipa 
pice  ^ef ealb  h»pbe :  •  Da  on  ]»am  bs&^e  plejebon  hy  op  hoppun. 
n^Sep  ^e  Philippuf  je  Mexanbep.  ]>e  he  hun  hif  bohcop  pillan 
polbe.  %e  TQexanbep  hif  ajen  funu.  fpa  heopa  )>eap  sec  fp^cum 
p»f.  "3  eac  mnni^e  oi$epe  mib  him  :•  Da  Phihppufe  ^ebypebe 
f  he  pop  ]>am  pieman  uc  op  )>am  mann-pepobe  apab.  ))u  ^e- 
mecce  hine  ealb  jepana  pun.  "j  hine  opfcanj*.*  Ic  nac.  cfmii 
Opopuf .  pop  hpi  eop  Romanum  fjmbon  )>a  »ppan  ^^epinn  fpa 
pel  2^cob.  ^  fpa  luftfumhce  on  leoi$-q?ibum  to  jeh^panne.  3 
pop  hp;^  %e  ]>a  ciba  fpelcpa  bpoca  fpa  pel  hepijeaS.  3  nu  ]>eh 
eop  lyclef  hp»c  fpelcpa  jebpoca  on  become.  ]H>nne  msenal^  je 
hic  CO  t$am  pyppefcan  cibum.  "3  ma^on  h^  fpa  hpeophce  pepan. 
fpa  2®  ma^on  p»pa  ot$pa  bhtfehce  hhhhanl*  dp  je  fpyloe 
jMejnaf  pnc  fpylce  je  penaS  f  je  pen.  |K>iine  fceolbon  je  fpa 
lufcbce  eoppe  ajenu  bpocu  apepman.  ]>eh  h^  Isep-an  fjn.  fpa 
2e  heopa  pnc  co  jehypaime.  |K>nne  ]nihce  eop)>af  ciba  becepan 
bonne  pa.  poppon  eoppe  bpocu  nu  l»ffan  pnbon.  ponne  heopa 
pa  p»pe.  poppon  FhiLppuf  p»f  xxv.  pincpa,  Lpeca  pole  hynenbe. 
»^p  ^e  heopa  bypi;  bsepnenbe.  ^e  heopa  pole  fleanbe.  "j 
fVune  on  e]l]>eobe  popf enbenbe.  "j  eopep  Romana  bpocu.  ]>e  ^e 
|>»p  ealne  bse^^  bpipa^.  nsep  bucon  |>pjr  bajaf;*  Phdippufep 
;^el  myhce  ]>eh  yi-'S^  be  pimum  baele  jemeclic  ]>^can.  »p  fe 
fpel^enb  co  pice  pen;  Mexanbep.  hif  pmu;-  Ddi  ic  nu  hif 
foseba  fume  hpile  ^epipian  fcyle.  06  ic  Romana  j^f ecje.  ]>e  on 
)>am  ilcan  cibum  jebone  p»pon  [• 


vni. 


iEpcep  ]yam  J>e  Romebuph  jetimbpeb  p»f  iiu.  hunb  pmcpa 
3  XXVI.  Laubenef  Fupculaf  feo  fcop  ^epeapiS  fpitJe  m»pe.  -j 
jic  co-ba&je  if  pop  Romana  bifmepe;*  Dsec  jepeaptS  »pcqi 
^am  jepeohce.  f e  Romane  3  8ommce  h»pbon.  fpa  pe  »p  bepopan 
faebon.  pa  papa  8omnice  xx.  fi.  opplajen  pupbon.  unbep  Famo 
yarn  conpile;-  'Kc  Somnite  »c  otSpan  ^^peohce  mib  mapaa 
fulcume.  J  mib   mapan  pa&pfcipe.   co    Romana   jemeanga 
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ihej  were  all  undone  and  rained.  After  Fhilip  had  reduced 
all  the  Oreeks  under  his  power,  he  gave  his  daughter  to  the 
king  Alexander,  his  own  kinsman,  to  whom  he  had  before 
given  the  kingdom  of  Epirus.  On  that  day  when  they  were 
playing  on  horseback,  both  Fhilip  and  Alexander,  to  whoin 
he  would  give  his  daughter,  and  also  Alexander  his  own  son, 
as  was  their  usage  on  such  [occasions],  and  also  many 
others  with  him ;  when  Fhilip,  in  the  course  of  the  play, 
had  occasion  to  ride  out  from  the  company,  he  was  met  by 
one  of  his  old  enemies  and  mortally  wounded.  I  know  not, 
says  drosius,  why  by  you,  Bomans,  these  old  wars  are  so 
well  liked  and  listened  to  in  poems,  and  why  you  so  warmly 
praise  times  of  such  miseries ;  and  now,  though  a  very  little 
of  such  miileries  befal  you,  you  bemoan  it  as  the  worst  of 
times,  and  can  as  bitterly  bewail  it  as  you  can  joyfullpr  laug^ 
over  tho^  others.  If  you  are  such  persons  as  you  imagine 
you  are,  then  you  should  as  willingly  bear  your  own  afflic- 
tions (although  thejT  are  less)  as  you  are  [willing]  to  hear 
Tthosej  of  those  [times];  then  might  these  times  appear 
Better  to  you  than  those,  as  your  afflictions  are  now  less 
than  theirs  then  were ;  because  Fhilip  was  for  twenty*five 
]years  devastating  the  Greek  nation,  either  burning  their 
tpw^  or  Gflaying  their  people,  and  sending  some  into  exile ; 
and  ypUr  Boman  afflictions,  which  you  are  all  day  adducing. 
Were  for  three  days  only.  Tet  might  the  evil  caused  uy 
Philip  in  some  degree  be  thought  moderate,  before  the 
drunkard  Alexander,  his  son,  succeeded  to  the  kingdom; 
though  I  will  now  for  a  while  be  silent  as  to  his  deeds,  until 
I  relate  [those]  of  the  JEtomans,  which  Were  done  at  the 
iamelime. 

vin. 

Four  hundred  aiid  twenty-six  yearis  afti^r  the  building  of 
Eome,  the  ^labe  [cf^lled]  Caudin©  Purcul©  became  very 
famous,  and  y'et  to  this  day  is  a  reproach  to  the  Bomans. 
That  befel  after  the  war  that  the  Bomans  and  Samnites  had, 
as  we  have  before  said,  when  twenty  thousand  of  the  Samnites 
were  slain  [by  the  former]  under  the  consul  Fabius.  But 
in  a  second  war,  the  Samnites  came  with  a  larger  force  and 
with  more  caution  than  before  to  meet  the  Bomans,  at  the 
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ooman.  ]>onne  h^  »]i  bj^^^*  ^^  )>»pe  ftope  ]>e  mpn  het 
Eaubenef  Fupculi^.  -]  ]>»]i  Romane  fpiiSofC  poji  ^am  bipnejie 
p»]ion.  ^  him  -^  lanb  uncuiSjie  p»f  ]H>nne  hit  Somnitum  p»pe. 
n  on  unjeinf  on  an  nypepect  bepopan  ot$  hy  Sonmice  uton 
bepopan.  f  hy  pt$t$an  o6ep  fceolbon.  otStSe  pop  metelepce  heopa 
bp  alecon.  ot$l$e  8omnitum  on  hanba  jan  *•  On  Jmm  anpealbe 
p»pon  8omnit6  ppa  bealbe.  f  p e  »]>elin2  ]>e  heopa  labceop  p»p. 
Ponciup  p»p  hacen.  hec  ahxian  ]>one  cynm^  hip  p8»bep.  fe  )>»p 
a»c  ham  paep.  hp»]>ep  hmi  leoppe  p»pe.  fe  he  hjr  ealle  aq>ealbe. 
pe  hjr  hbbenbe  co  bipmpe  jepeman  hete  :•  pj^  )>a  pe  »)^n^ 
CO  ]>am  bipmpe  ^etapabe.  ]>e  )«  on  )>am  bajum  m»pc  p»p.  f 
he  h^  bepeapobe  heopa  datSa "]  heopa  psepna.  "3  yi.  hunb  jipla 
on  hip  ^effolb  unbeppenj.  on  f  ^efi^b.  f  h^  him  pt$]mn  ece 
yeoyaf  p»pon.  "}  pe  »t$elin2  bebeab  pmnum  hip  polce.  f  h^ 
xebpohcon  Romana  conpulap  on  heopa  ap:ium  lanbum.  ^  him 
bepopan  bpipan  ppa  ppamebhn^.f  heopa  bipmep  yf  mape 
p»pe*.  Iieopnop  pe  polbon.  cpssD  Opopup.  eoppa  Romana 
bipmopa  beon  poppupenbe  |K>nne  pec^enbe.  ]7»p  pe  pop  eoppe 
ajenpe  ^opnun^e  mopre.  fe  je  pit$  ]mm  qiiptenbome habbati  :• 
Ppset  ^e  pican  f  j^  "gjft  co-ba&^e  p»pon  Sommtum  feope.  pp 
;e  him  ne  lujon  eoppa  pebb  "3  eoppa  a5ap.  ]>e  ^e  him  p^bon. 
3  ;e  mupcmai$  nu.  pop^am  ]>e  moneja  pole  ]>e  je  anp^b  opep 
aaspbon.  nolbon  eop  jelsepcan  f  h^  eop  beheton. "}  nellalS  ^€ 
tS^icean.  hu  laS  eop  pylpum  p»p  co  leptanne  eoppe  aiSap  ]>am 
)»e  opep  eop  anpealb  h»pbon>  8ona  ]>»p.  on  "^am  epcepan 
jeape.  popbpaecon  Romane  heopa  a^ap.  ie  hf  8ommtum  ^epealb 
h»pbon.  "3  mib  Papipio.  heopa  conpule.  h^  mib  p^be  jepohcon. 
'2  f »p  beabhcne  pje  %efojinn.  pop]mm  f e  »2^ep  f »pa  polca 
pa&p  ^asp  ^epeohcep  jeopn.  8ommce  pop  t5am  anpealbe.  ]>e  hf 
on  ej^pe  healpe  h»pbon.  ^  Romane  pop  t$am  bipmepe.  ]>e  h^ 
»p  tet  him  jepopan.  ot$  Romane  jepenjon  8ommta  cjiun^.  -} 
heopa  p»pten  abpsecon.  -3  h^  co  japol-^lbmn  j^^bon^  8e 
ilea  Papipmp  pnp  »pcep  ]>am  j^peohce  mib  Romanum  ppj^lcep 
bomep  beleb.  f  h^  hine  co  )>on  ^^open  h»pbon.  f  hf  mib 
jepeohce  mihce  fsm.  mapan  TQexanbpe  pitSpcanban.  j^F  ^ 
ufcane  op  Spam  Icaliam  jepohce.  ppa  he  jecpeben  hsBffx^;* 
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place  called  Caudinsd  Eurcul» ;  and  there  the  Bomans  8uf« 
tiered  disgrace  chieflj  because  that  land  was  more  unknown 
to  them  3ian  it  was  to  the  Samnites,  and  in  their  ignorance 
they  marched  into  a  narrow  pass,  until  the  Samnites  encom- 
passed them  without,  so  that  they  must  then  do  one  or  the 
other,  either  perish  from  want  of  food,  or  yield  themselyes  to 
the  Samnites.  In  their  power  the  Samnites  were  so  confident, 
that  the  prince,  who  was  their  general,  named  Pontius,  caused 
the  king,  his  father,  who  was  at  home,  to  be  asked,  whether 
he  preferred  that  he  should  slay  them  all,  or  order  them  to  be 
preserved  alive  as  a  mockery.  The  prince  then  treated  them 
with  that  contumely  which  in  those  days  was  the  greatest.  He 
bereft  them  of  their  clothes  and  their  weapons,  and  received 
six  hundred  hostages  into  his  power,  on  condition  that  they 
should  afterwfuxls  be  perpetual  slaves  to  him ;  and  the  prince 
commanded  some  of  his  people  to  conduct  the  Boman  consuls 
to  their  own  territories,  and  to  drive  them  before  them  like 
thralls,  that  their  ignominy  might  be  the  greater.  We  would 
rather,  says  Orosius,  be  silent  nian  speaking  on  the  disgraces 
of  you,  Bomans,  if  we  might,  notwithstanding  your  own 
discontent  which  you  have  with  Christianity.  What !  you 
know  that,  even  at  this  day,  you  would  be  the  slaves  of  the 
Samnites,  if  you  had  not  belied  your  pledges  and  your  oaths 
that  you  gave  them ;  and  you  now  murmur  because  many 
nations,  over  whom  you  had  power,  would  not  perform  what 
they  haid  promised  you.  And  will  you  not  c^  to  memory 
how  hatenil  it  was  to  yourselves  to  perform  your  oaths  to 
those  who  had  power  over  you  P  Immediately  after  this,  in 
the  following  year,  the  Bomans  broke  their  oaths  that  they 
had  given  to  the  Samnites,  and  with  Fapirius;  their  consul, 
sought  them  with  an  army,  and  gained  a  deadly  victory  (for 
both  of  those  nations  were  eager  for  battle ;  the  Samnites  on 
account  of  the  power  that  they  had  on  every  side,  and  the 
Bomans  because  of  the  disgrace  they  had  undergone  from 
them)  ;  till  at  length  the  Bomans  captured  the  kmg  of  the 
Samnites,  and  took  their  fastness  and  made  them  tributaries. 
The  same  Papirius  was,  after  that  war,  invested  with  such 
authority,  t]^at  they  chose  him  to  withstand  in  war  the  Great 
Alexander,  if  he  m)m  the  East,  &om  Asia,  should  invade 
Italy,  as  he  had  said. 


8ffO  ¥uire  Alfred's  obosius. 


JEfce]\  t5am  ]>e  Romebuph  jetimbpeb  pa&f  iiu.  hunb  pint|ia  3 
zxYi'.  pen^  2Qexanbep  to  GOa&cebonia  pice  »p:ep  Fhilippufe  hif 
paebep.  ;|  bif  »pefran  ]>e^f cipe  on  ]>oii  ^ecybbe.  ]>a  be  ealle 
I^iecaf  mib  bif  piyttpo  on  bif  ^epealb  jeniebbe.  ealle  i$a  ]>e 
]rrt$  bine  ^ep'.nn  up-abof  on :  •  Dsec  )»eapi$  sepepc  jqiom  Peppim* 
)>a  by  fceolbon^  Demop:banafe.  ]mm  philofopbe.  bcjenbe  peob. 
|ni$  i$ain  ]>e  be  jelaepbe  ealle  Cpecap  f  by  2Qexanbpe  pit^pocon  *• 
Xcbene  bubon  jepeobc  ^exanbpe.  ac  be  b^  pna  popplob  ^ 
xeplymbe.  ^  by  f^StSan  unjemetbcne  e^e  ppam  him  bs&pbon.  *} 
Tbebana  p»p:en  abpsec. "]  mib- ealle  coj^eapp.  ^  »p  psap  ealp« 
Lpeca  beapob-prol.  "^  ptS^an  eal  f  pole  on  eUi$eobe  bim  pt^ 
peob  jepealbe. "}  ealle  ]>a  ot$pe  ]»eoba  )>e  on  Cpecum  psepon.  be 
to  s&pol-^lbum  ^ebj^be  bucon  GOaeceboniam.  ]>e  bun  ept  to 
jec^bon.  "^  ]>anon  paep  papenbe  on  lUipice  3  on  Tbpacii.  3  lu 
ealle  to  bun  jebijbe.  "3  p I'StSan  be  jabepabe  pypbe  pit5  Peppe.  "] 
pa  bpile  ]>e  be  by  j&bepobe.  be  opplob  ealle  bip  majap  ]>e  be 
^epsecean  nubte :  •  On  bip  pe'Se-bepe  psepon  xxxu.  Si.  "}  ]>»f 
jeboppeban  ppte  bealp  M.  ^  pcipa  an  bunb  "}  eabtatij^ 
Nat  ic.  cpset^  Opopup.  bp8B]>ep  mape  punbop  p»p.  ]>e  be.  mib 
ppa  l^le  pultume.  )>one  m»ptan  b»l  ]>ipep  mibbanjeapbep  ^ejan 
mibte.  fe  f  be.  mib  ppa  lytlan  pepobe.  ppa  micel  anpnnan 
boppte;. 

On  tiam  popman  jepeobte  ]>e  TQexanbep  jepeabt  pit$  Dapmp 
an  Peppum.  Dapmp  bepbe  pyx  bunb  M.  polcep.  be  peapt5  J>eb 
ppitJop  beppicen  pp  I^exanbpep  peapepe  )>onne  pop  bip  jepeobte  \  • 
Dep  psep  un^eipetbc  .psel  ^efiA^en  Peppa.  -}  ^exanbpep  n»p  na 
ma  fonne  bunb  tpelptij  on  t$am  pabe-bepe.  "j  mjon  on  ]>am 
pe6e>  Da  apop  ^exanbep  )>anon  on  Fpi^am.  !?!fpam  lanb.  3 
beopa  bupb  abpa&c  -)  topeapp.  ]>e  mon  bset  Sapbipl*  Da 
psobe  bun  mon  f  Dapiup  b»pbe  ept  pypbe  ^e^abepob  on 
Peppum;*  Mexanbep  bim  f  ]>a  onbpeb.  pop  ]>»pe  neapepan 
ptope  ]>e  be  ]7a  on  ymy,  "^  bpaeSbce  pop  Jmm  e^e  )>anon  apop. 
opqi  Taupuj^an  )>one  beopb.  3  unjeljjebbcne  micelne  ve^  on  t$a9 
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Four  hundred  and  twentj-six  years  after  the  boildmff  of 
Borne,  Alexander  succeeded  to  the  kingdom  of  Macedon, 
after  his  father,  Philip,  and  manifested  his  earliest  ability  br 
reducing  by  his  policy  all  the  Greeks  under  his  power,  all 
those  who  had  raised  up  war  against  him.  That  arose  first 
from  the  Persians,  when  they  gave  Demosthenes,  the  philo- 
sopher, treasure,  in  order  that  he  might  instruct  all  the 
Gmeks  to  oppose  Alexander.  The  Athenians  declared  war 
a^inst  Alexander,  but  he  forthwith  beat  and  put  them  to 
flight,  so  that  from  that  time  they  stood  in  boundless  awe  of 
him ;  and  took  the  fastness  of  the  Thebans,  and  totally  de- 
stroyed it,  which  before  had  been  the  capital  of  all  the 
Q-reeks;  and  aJBberwards  sold  all  the  people  into  foreim 
countries ;  and  all  the  other  nations  that  were  in  Greece  he 
made  tributaries,  except  Macedonia,  which  again  returned 
to  him ;  and  thence  he  marched  against  the  Ulyrians  and 
Thracians,  and  subjected  them  all  to  him ;  and  afterwards 
he  gathered  an  army  against  Persia,  and  while  he  was  gather- 
ing it,  he  slew  all  his  relations  that  he  could  reach.  In  his 
foot-army  there  were  thirty-two  thousand,  and  of  cayalry 
four  thousand  fiye  hundred,  and  of  ships  a  hundred  and 
eighty.  I  know  not,  says  Orosius,  whicQ  was  the  greater 
mirade,  that  he  with  so  small  a  force  coidd  overcome  the 
greatest  part  of  this  earth,  or  that  he  with  so  little  an  army 
durst  unaertake  so  much. 

In  the  first  battle  that  Alexander  fought  with  Darius  and 
the  Persians,  Darius  had  six  hundred  thousand  people,  yet 
he  was  defeated  more  by  Alexander's  craft  than  his  fighting. 
There  was  an  immense  slaughter  of  the  Persians,  and  of 
Alexander's  [force]  there  were  no  more  than  a  hundred  and 
twenty  of  the  cayaby  and  only  nine  of  the  infantry  [slain]. 
Alexander  then  marched  thence  to  Phrygia,'a  country  of 
Asia,  and  took  and  destroyed  their  town  called  Sardis.  It 
was  then  told  him  that  Darius  had  again  gathered  an  army 
in  Persia.  At  this  Alexander  was  in  dread,  on  account  of 
the  narrow  place  in  which  he  then  was,  and  [urged]  by  that 
fear,  speedily  marched  from  thence  over  Mount  Taurus,  and 
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baeje  S^pop.  ot5  he  com  co  Thappim  ]>»pe  b^iij.  on  Dlicium 
]mm  lanbe ;  •  On  ]>am  bae^^  he  ^emecce  ane  ea.  f  eo  haepbe 
unjemethcne  cealb  p»cep.  peo  psef  CytSnuf  hacen.  ]>a  onjan  he 
hjne  baSian  ]>8epon  fpa  j-pacijne.  )>a  pop  )>am  cyle  him  j^ 
fqiuncan  ealle  »bpa.  f  him  mon  ]>»f  hpef  ne  penbe  >  Si^ 
aepcep  l$am  com  Dapiuf  mib  pJTibe  co  SHexanbpe.  he  h»):be  in, 
hunb  ]mfenba  pet^ena.  "3  an  hunb  M.  jehoppebpal*  2Qexanbep 
p»f  ]>a  him  fpil$e  onbp»benbe  pop  ]>sepe  midan  ma&ni^e. "]  pop 
|>»pe  lyclan  ]>e  he  pylp  haepbe.  ]>eh  ye  »p  mib  ]>»pe  ilcan 
Dapiup  mapan  opepcome>  D»c  jepeohc  pnp  j^bon  mib 
micelpe  ^eopHpuhieppe  op  i$am  polcum  bam.  "3  ]>aep  psepan  )ia 
cjumjap  bejen  ^epunbobl-  D»p  pnp  Peppa  x.  M.  opplajen 
jehoppebpa.  ^  eahcaci;  M.  petSena. "}  eahcacij  m.  jepanjenpa* 
3  ]>8ep  p»p  un^emethce  hcjenbe  peoh  punben  on  ])am  pic- 
pcopum ',  •  Dep  psep  Dapiup  mobop  j^panjen.  "3  hip  pip.  peo 
p»f  hip  ppeoprep.  "j  hip  cpa  bohcpa ;  •  Da  beab  Di^up  healp 
hip  pice  ^exanbpe  yt6  ]>am  pipmannum.  ac  him  nolbe  TQexanbep 
]>»p  jecitSian  >  Dapiup  J'a-syc  l^pibban  pt$e  j^abepabe  p^be 
op  Peppum.  "3  eac  op  ol$pum  lanbum.  |K>ne  pulcum  ]>e  he  hmi 
to  appanan  mihte.  "^  yiiS  Mexanbpep  pop ',  •  Da  hpile  ]>e  Dapiup 
p;^be  ^abepabe.  )>a  hpde  penbe  Alexanbep  Papmemonem  hip 
labceop.  f  he  Dapiup  pciphepe  aplymbe.  "3  he  pylp  pop  in  Sipium. 
•J  h^  him  onjean  comon.  "^  hip  mib  ea5mobneppan  onpenjan. "] 
he  ]>eah  na  ]>e  l»p  heopa  lanb  opephep^abe.  "^  ^  pole  pum  ]>8ep 
pircan  lee.  pume  )>anon  abpsepbe.  pume  on  eUpeSobe  him  pl$  peo 
jepealbe.  "3  Tipup.  )>a  ealban  buph  3  ]>a  pelej^.  he  bepnc  3 
cobp»c.  3  mib-ealle  copeapp.  poppon  hy  him  lupchce  onpon 
nolbon.  "3  p^tSan  pop  on  Dbcium.  "^  ^  pole  co  him  jenjl^be. "] 
ptS^an  on  Robum  f  ijlanb.  "3  f  pole  co  him  jenybbe.  -}  aepcep 

Earn  he  pop  on  Q;ypcie.  3  h^  co  him  jen^bbe. "}  ]>aep  he  hec  )i« 
uph  acimbpian.  |>e  mon  ptS^an  be  him  hec  20exanbpia.  "j 
piStSan  he  pop  co  Jmm  heap^e  fe  ^;ji>ti  p»bon  ^  he  p»p6 
2&nmonep  heopa  jobep.  pe  ]^y  lobepep  punu.  heopa  oUpep 
jobep.  CO  pon  f  he  polbe  belabian  hip  mobop  Neccanabupep 
^»p  b)iyp.  ye  mon  pa»be  f  heo'hy  yit  popl»je.  "j  "^  he  TQexan- 
bpep   piebep  pa&pel*     Da  bebeab  SQexanbep  yam  h»ttonaQ 
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pTOceeded  an  incredibly  long  way  on  that  day,  until  ho  came 
to  the  city  of  Tarsus  in  the  land  of  Cilicia.  On  that  day  he 
met  with  a  river  that  had  exceedingly  cold  water,  which  was 
called  Cydnus,  and  all  sweaty  began  bathing  in  it,  when, 
through  the  cold,  all  his  veins  shrank,  so  that  no  one  sup- 
posed him  alive.  Quickly  after  that  Darius  came  with  an 
army  to  Alexander :  he  had  three  hundred  thousand  foot 
and  a  hundred  thousand  horse.  Alexander  greatly  dreaded 
him,  on  account  of  that  great  multitude,  and  of  the  little  that 
he  himself  had ;  although  he  had  before  with  the  same  Darius 
overcome  a  greater.  The  battle  was  fought  with  great 
obstinacy  by  both  nations,  and  both  kings  were  there 
wounded.  Of  the  Persians  there  were  slain  ten  thousand 
horse  and  eighty  thousand  foot,  and  eighty  thousand 
captured,  and  there  was  an  immense  treasure  found  in  the 
camp.  The  mother  of  Darius  was  there  taken,  and  his  wife, 
who  was  his  sister,  and  his  two  daughters.  Darius  then 
offered  half  his  kingdom  to  Alexander  for  the  women,  but 
Alexander  would  not  grant  him  that.  Yet  a  third  time  Darius 
gathered  an  army  from  the  Persians,  and  also  what  aid  he 
could  draw  to  him  from  other  countries,  and  marched  against 
Alexander.  While  Darius  was  collecting  an  army,  Alexander 
sent  his  general  Parmenio  to  put  the  fleet  of  Darius  to 
flight,  and  he  himself  marched  into  Syria,  and  they  came  to 
meet  him,  and  received  him  with  great  humility ;  yet  he, 
nevertheless,  ravaged  their  country,  and  of  the  people  he  let 
some  remain,  drove  some  thence,  sold  some  mto  foreign 
coimtries.  And  the  ancient  and  rich  city  of  Tyre  he  besieged 
and  took,  and  totally  destroyed,  because  they  would  not 
voluntarily  receive  him  ;  and  afterwards  proceeded  to  Cilicia, 
and  subdued  that  people,  and  afterwards  to  the  island  of 
Rhodes,  and  reduced  that  people  under  his  subjection,  and 
after  that  proceeded  against  the  Egyptians,  and  reduced 
them  to  subjection,  and  there  commanded  the  city  to  be 
built  that  from  him  was  afterwards  called  Alexandria ;  and 
afterwards  he  proceeded  to  the  temple  which  the  Egyptians 
said  was  [that]  of  their  god  Ammon,  who  was  the  son  of 
Jove,  their  other  god,  for  the  purpose  of  exculpating  his 
mother  with  reference  to  Nectabanus  the  sorcerer,  with 
whom  it  was  said  she  had  committed  adultery,  and  that  he 
was  the  father  of  Alexander.     Thereupon  Alexander  coin- 
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bifceope.  f  he  jecpupe  on  ]>sef  2&nmonef  anlicnefje.  fe  tim€ 
on  pam  heapje  p»f .  »p]>am  )>e  he  "3  -^  pole  hy  paep  jabepabe. 
;i  faebe  hu  he  him  an  hif  j^piU  bepopan  ]mm  polce  anbp^ban 
pceolbe.  ]>»f  he  hyne  acpabe ;  •  Benoh  ppeocoLce  up  j^bjrbe 
nu  to  picanne  2Qexanbep  hpylce  )>a  h»t$enan  ^obap  pinbon  co 
peoptSianne.  f  hit  ppi^op  ip  op  ]>sepa  bipceopa  jehlotSe. "}  o\ 
heopa  a^enpe  J^pypbe.  -^  j)  hy  pec^ealS.  ]>onne  op  paepa  ^oba 
mihte ;  • 

Op  ]>8epe  pcope  pop  Alexanbep  {^pibban  pt$e  onjean  Dapiup. 
•3  hy  »c  Thappe  ]>»pe  bypij  hy  jemecton ;  •  On  J)am  jepeohce 
paepon  Peppe  ppa  ppit$e  popplajen.  f  hy  heopa  miclan  anpealbep 
n  lanjpuman  hy  pjrlpe  pi69an  pi^  20exanbep  co  nahte  bemsecan  |  • 
Da  Dapiup  jepeah  ^  he  opejipunnen  beon  polbe.  ]>a  polbe  he 
hme  pylpne  on  pam  jepeohce  popppillan.  ac  hine  hip  ]>ejnap 
opep  hip  pillan  ppam  atujon.  ^  he  pippan  p»p  pleonbe  mib  )>»pe 
pypbe.  ^  ^exanbep  p»p  xxxiu.  baja  on  ^»pe  prope.  sep  he  )« 
pic-pcopa  "3  f  paBl  bepeapan  mihce.  ;)  p^tSan  pop  an  Peppe.  "} 
jeeobe  Peppipohp  pa  buph.  heopa  c^ne-pcol.  peo  ip  jyc  pelejapr 
ealpa  bup^a*.*  Da  psebe  mon  2Qexanbpe.  f  Dapiup  h»pbe 
^ftbunben  hip  ajene  majap  mib  ^Ibenpe  pacentan.  Da  pop  he 
fi6  hip  mib  pjrx  M.  manna.  ^  punbe  hme  anne  be  pe^  hcjean. 
mib  ppepum  tojTicob.  healp  cucne ;  •  pe  ]7a  Alexatibep  him 
anum  beabum  lycle  milbheopcneppe  ^ebybe.  f  he  hine  hec 
bebypijean  on  hip  ^Ibpena  bypij.  ]>e  he  ptStSan  nanum  enbe 
hip  cynne  jebon  nolbe.  ne  hip  pipe,  ne  hip  mebep.  ne  hip 
beapnum.  ne  f  ealpa  IsefC  peep,  hip  pnjpan  bohcop.  he  nolbe 
bucon  h»ptnybe  habban.  peo  pxf  lytel  cilb ;  •  UneatSe  mej 
mon  CO  jeleaf^^mian  jepecjan.  ppa  mseni;i^pealb  ypel  ppa  on  )>am 
tSpim  jeapum  ^epupbon.  on  tSpim  polc-jepeohcum.  becpeox 
cpam  cynin^um.  f  psepon  pipcyne  hunb  pupenb  manna,  f 
bmnan  pam  poppupbon.  anb  op  pam  ilcan  polcum  poppupbon 
lycle  aep.  ppa  hic  hep  bepopan  pecjS.  nijoncyne  hunb  pupenb 
manna,  bucan  miclan  hepjun^m.  pe  bmnan  pam  tSpim  jeapum 
jepupbon.  on  mom^e  feobe.  "^  ip  "p  2yppipie  call  peo  peob  apepc 
peap^  ppam  2Qexanbpe.  ^  moneja  bypij  on  Spiam.  "3  Tipuf 
peu  msepe  bujih.  eall  topeoppenu.  "3  Dhcia  f  lanb  eall  apepc.  *] 
Lappabocia  f  lanb.  ^  ealle  ^^cie  on  |>eopoce  jebpohc.  j 
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manded  the  heathen  priest  to  creep  into  the  image  of  Ammon, 
that  was  within  the  temple,  before  he  and  the  people  had 
assembled  there,  and  said  how  he,  according  to  his  will, 
should  answer  before  the  people  to  what  he  might  ask  him. 
Plainly  enough  Alexander  has  now  given  us  to  know  what  the 
heathen  gods  are  for  [objects  of]  worship,  [and]  that  it  is 
rather  from  the  body  of  priests  and  their  own  utterance  that 
which  they  say,  than  from  the  power  of  the  gods. 

From  tnat  place  Alexander  marched  for  the  third  time 
against  Darius,  and  they  met  each  other  at  the  city  of  Tarsus. 
JiL  that  battle  the  Persians  were  so  totally  defeated,  that 
their  great  and  long  power  they  afterwards  esteemed  as  no- 
thing against  Alexander.  When  Darius  saw  that  he  shoidd 
be  overcome,  he  was  desirous  of  perishing  in  the  battle,  but 
his  officers  drew  him  away  against  his  will,  so  that  he  after- 
guards fled  with  the  armv ;  and  Alexander  was  thirty-three 
days  on  the  place  before  &e  could  plunder  the  camp  and  the 
dead,  and  afterwards  marched  into  Persia  and  took  the  city 
of  Persepolis,  their  royal  residence,  which  is  still  the  wealthiest 
of  all  cities.  Then  it  was  told  to  Alexander  that  his  own 
relations  had  bound  Darius  with  a  golden  chain.  He  then 
marched  towards  him  with  six  thousand  men,  and  found  him 
alone  lying  by  the  way  pierced  with  spears,  half  dead.  Alex- 
ander then  showed  to  him  alone  [when]  dead  a  little  compas- 
sion, by  ordering  him  to  be  buried  in  the  tomb  of  his  ancestors, 
which  ne  would  not  afterwards  show  to  any  part  of  his  kin, 
not  to  his  wife,  nor  his  mother,  nor  his  children,  not  to  that 
which  was  least  of  all,  his  younger  daughter,  [whom]  he 
would  have  only  in  captivity,  who  was  a  little  child.  Not 
easily  [even]  to  the  credulous  can  be  related  so  many  evils 
as  in  those  three  years  befel,  in  the  three  great  battles  be- 
tween the  two  kings.  It  was  fifteen  hundred  thousand  men 
that  perished  within  that  [time] ;  and  of  the  same  nations 
there  perished  a  Little  before,  as  has  before  been  said,  nineteen 
hundred  thousand  men,  not  to  mention  the  great  ravages 
which  took  place  within  those  three  years  among  many  u 
people;  that  is,  in  Assyria  all  the  nation  was  plundered 
by  Alexander,  and  many  cities  in  Asia,  and  Tyre,  the  great 
city,  were  destroyed,  and  all  the  land  of  Cilicia  laid  waste,  and 
the  land  of  Cappadocia,  and  all  Egypt  reduced  to  slavery,  and 
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RotSum  f  ijlanb  mib-ealle  apeft.  "]  monij  o9pe  lanb  ]^be 
Taupof  pa  muntaf ;  • 

Na  l»f  ji  an  f  heojia  rpe^pa  jepinn  ]?a  paepe  on  ]>am  eapc 
enbe  ])ifef  mibbanjeapbef.  ac  on  emn  ^am.  ^^jiSif  Spapcana 
cynmj.  ^  Sntipacep.  o^ep  Epeca  cyninj.  punnon  him  be- 
cpeonum.  ^  ^exanbep  Gpipia  cynin^.  ]>aef  miclan  ^Qexanbpef 
cam.  fe  pilnobe  faep  pefC-baBlef.  fpa  fe  ot5ep  bybe  peer  eap:- 
ba&lef.  ■]  Fypfee  jelaebbe  m  Italiam.  •]  faep  hpaeblice  opflajen 
peap^.  "3  on  ])aepe  ilcan  cibe.  Zoppipion  Ponco  cynmj  mib  pypbe 
jefop.  ■]  he  "3  hip  pole  mib-ealle  faep  poppeap^.*-  TQexanbep 
aepcep  Dapmp  beat$e.  jepann  ealle  ODapbof.  "j  ealle  Ipcanian.  -^ 
on  o^pe  hpile  ]>e  he  )>aep  pmnenbe  paep.  ppepehce  hme  ^epohce 
GDmochea.  peo  8cit$$ipce  q^n.  mib  tJpym  hunb  pipmanna.  co 
fon  f  hy  polban  yi'6  TQexanbep  ^  pit$  hif  maepepcan  cem- 
pan  beapna  pcpynan>  iEpcep  ]>am  pann  2Qexanbep  yiH 
Pajichum  fam  polce.  -}  he  hy  neah  ealle  opploh  "j  popbybe. 
»p  he  hy  jepinnan  mihce.  "^  aepcep  ]>am  he  ^eponn  Dpan- 
cap  f  pole.  •)  Guepjecap.  ^  Papamoraenap.  •]  Sppapiap.  3 
moneja  o^pa  t$eoba.  f e  jepecene  pmc  ymbe  fa  muncap  £au- 
capup.  "3  )>ap  hec  ane  buph  acimbpian.  fe  mon  ptStSan  hat 
Slexanbpia !  •  Naep  hip  pcmlac.  ne  hip  hepjunj  on  )>a  ppeme- 
ban  ane.  ae  he  jeliee  ploh  "3  hynbe  ]>a  fe  him  on  piml  paepon 
mibpapenbe  "3  pmnenbe*.-  .Spepc  he  opploh Smmcap hip  mo- 
bpian  punu.  "3  pitJtJan  hip  bpo^op.  "3  fa  Papmenion  hip  fejn.  3 
fa  Filocep.  "3  fa  Eacnlupan.  fa  Gujiilohup.  fa  Paupaniap  ^ 
moneje  o6pe.  fe  op  ODaeeeboniam  picopce  paepon.  -3  Ehtnip.  pe 
paep  aej^ep  je  hip  Sejn  je  aep  Phihppupep  hip  paebep  ;•  E)a  hj 
punie  pi6e  bpmicne  aec  heojia  pymble  paeton.  fa  on^unnon  hy 
cpeahcijean  hpaetSep  ma  maepliepa  baeba  jeppemeb  haepbe.  fe 
Phihppup  fe  20exanbep.  fa  paebe  pe  Elinip  pop  ealbpe  hj4be.  ^ 
Philippup  ma  haepbe  jebon  f onne  he ;  •  pe  fa  Slexanbep  ahleop 
fop  f aepe  paejene  "3  opploh  hine.  co-eean  fam  fe  he  hynenbe 
paep  aej^ep  je  hip  ajen  pole  je  otSepa  cymnja.  he  paep  pm- 
fyjipcenbe  mannep  blobepi*  RaSe  aepcep  fam  he  pop  mib 
pjrpbe  on  Ehopapmop  "3  on  Dacop  "3  him  co  japol-3ylbum  hy 
jenybbe]'  Ehalipcen  fone  pilopopum  he  opploh.  hip  emn- 
;*ceolepe.  fe  hy  aecjaebepe  jelaepebe  paepon.  aec  Spipcocelef 
heopa  ma;^ipcpe.  "3  mone;ta  menn  mib  him.  popfon  hy  nolban 
CO  him  jebibbui.  ppa  co  heopa  ^obe ;  • 
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the  island  of  Bhodes  totally  laid  waste,  and  many  lands  about 
the  mountains  of  Taurus. 

Not  only  was  then  the  ^ar  of  those  two  in  the  east  part 
of  this  earth,  but  coeval  with  that  Agis,  the  Spartans*  king> 
and  Antipater,  another  Greek  king,  were  at  war  with  each 
other ;  and  Alexander,  the  uncle  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
desired  the  west  part  as  the  other  did  the  east  part,  and  led 
an  army  into  Italy,  and  was  there  speedily  slain.  And  at 
the  same  time,  Zopyrion,  king  of  Pontus,  marched  with  an 
ar;ny,  and  he  and  his  people  there  totally  perished.  After 
the  death  of  Darius,  Alexander  won  all  the  Mardi  and  all 
Hyrcania ;  and  at  another  time,  when  he  was  there  carrying 
on  war,  Minoth»a,  the  Scythian  queen,  with  three  hundred 
women,  shamelessly  sought  him,  because  they  wished  to  con- 
ceive children  by  him  and  his  greatest  warriors.  After  that 
Alexander  made  war  on  the  Parthian  nation,  and  slew  and  de- 
stroyed them  nearly  all  before  he  could  overcome  them.  After 
that  he  subdued  the  nations  of  the  Drangae,  the  Euergetae, 
and  the  Parapameni,  and  the  Adaspii,  and  many  other  nations 
that  are  seated  about  the  mountains  of  Caucasus,  and  there 
commanded  a  city  to  be  built,  that  was  afterwards  called  Alex- 
andria. Neither  his  treachery  nor  his  ravages  were  exercised 
only  on  foreigners,  but  he  slew  and  injured  alike  those  who 
were  constantly  his  associates  and  fellow-warriors.  First  he 
slew  Amyntas,  the  son  of  his  maternal  aunt,  and  afterwards 
his  brother,  and  then  Parmenio,  his  general,  and  then  Phi- 
lotaa,  and  then  Attains;  then  Eurylochus,  then  Pausanias, 
and  many  others  that  were  the  most  powerful  of  Macedonia ; 
and  Clitus,  who  was  both  his  servant  and  previously  his  father, 
Philip's.  When  they  on  one  occasion  were  sitting  drunk 
at  their  feast,  they  began  to  discuss  who  had  performed  the 
greater  deeds,  whether  Philip  or  Alexander;  when  Clitus, 
from  old  affection,  said  that  Philip  had  done  more  than  he. 
Alexander  then,  on  account  of  that  speech,  leapt  up  and 
slew  him ;  besides  that,  he  was  the  oppressor  both  of  his 
own  people  and  those  of  other  kings  ;  ne  was  ever  thirsting 
after  human  blood.  Quickly  after  that  he  marched  with  an 
army  against  the  Chorasmi  and  DahsB,  and  forced  them  to 
be  tributaries  to  him.  Callisthenes,  the  philosopher,  his 
fellow-disciple,  he  slew  (they  had  been  taught  together  by 
th(»ir  master,  Aristotle),  and  many  men  with  him,  because 
tiity  would  not  worship  him  as  their  god. 
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iEpcep  ^m  he  pop  on  Inbie.  to  fon  f  he  hif  juce  ^ebaaebbe 
tb  fone  eajT  japf ecj ; •  On  f am  jiSe  he  jeeobe  Nipan.  Inbia 
heapob-buph.  "}  ealle  )»a  beopjap  ]>e  mon  Debolaf  h»c.  "]  eall  f 
pice  Deoppilep  f aepe  cpene.  •]  hy  co  jehjpe  jenybbe.  "}  pop  fam 
hipe  pice  epc-ajeap ;  •  iEpcep  )>am  )>e  ^exanbep  hsepbe  ealle 
Inbie  him  to  jepylbon  jebon.  bucon  anpe  bypij.  feo  paBf  un- 
^emsecan  pa&pte.  mib  clubum  ymbpeaxen.  J>a  jeahpobe  he  -p 
6pcol  pe  enc.  ]>8ep  paep  co-^epapen  on  s&p-ba^um.  to  )>on  f  he 
hy  abpecan  )7ohte.  ac  he  hit  pop)>am  ne  anjan  pe  ]>8ep  paep 
eoptSbeopunj  on  ]>8epe  tibe!-  pe  fa  Slexanbep  hit  ppifiopt 
pop)>am  on^ann  pe  he  polbe  f  hip  maep^a  paepon  mapan  ]>onne 
Gpcolep.  peh  pe  he  hy  mib  micle  poplope  peep  polcep  bejeate  *  • 
iEptep  pam  ^exanbep  haepbe  jepeoht  pi6  Popope.  pam  ptpien;- 
epran  Inbea  cyninje ;  •  On  pam  jepeohte  paepon  pa  maeptan 
blob- jytap  on  aejCpe  healpe  paepa  polca '  •  On  pam  jepeohte 
Popop  -^  2Qexanbep  jepuhton  anpij  on  hoppum.  pa  opploh 
Popop  2flexanbpep  hopp.  pe  Bucepal  paep  haten.  "}  hme  pylpne 
nuhte  paep.  jip  him  hip  pejnap  to  pultume  ne  comon.  -^  he 
haepbe  Popop  mone^^um  punbum  ^epunbobne.  "}  hme  eac  je- 
pj'lbne  bybe.  pitS^an  hip  pejnap  him  to  comon.  "3  him  ept  hip 
pice  to-popilet  pop  hip  pejenpcipe.  py  he  ppa  ppitSe  paep  peohtenbe 
andean  hme  [  •  2^nb  he  2Qexanbep  him  het  pi$^$an  tpa  bypij 
atimbpian.  ot$ep  paep  hatenu  be  hip  hoppe  Bucepal.  otSep 
Nicea ;  •  SitSt^an  he  pop  on  2%paeptap  pa  leobe.  "^  on  Cathenap. 
3  on  Ppepbap.  3  on  lianjepibap.  3  pitJ  hi  ealle  jepeaht  ^ 
opepponn ;  •  Da  he  com  on  Inbia  eapt  ^emaepa.  pa  com  him 
paep  onjean  tpa  hunb  pupenba  jehoppabep  polcep.  ")  hy  5Qex- 
anbep  unease  opepponn.  ae^^ep  je  pop  paepe  pumop-haete  je 
eac  pop  tSam  optpaebhcan  ^^epeohtum  ;•  8it$t$an  aeptep  pam  he 
polbe  habban  mapan  pic-ptopa.  ponne  hip  ^epuna  aep  paepe. 
poppon  he  him  pt$^an  aeptep  pam  jepeohte.  ppi^op  anpaet  ponne 
he  aep  bybe ;  •  iGptep  pam  he  pop  ut  on  jappecj.  op  t$am 
mu^an  pe  peo  ea  paep  hatenu  €;inenpe.  on  an  i^anb.  paep  8iuop 
f  pole  ^2  leppomap  on  eajibobon.  3  hy  6pcol  paep  aep  jebpohte 
5  jepette.  "j  he  him  pa  to  jepylbum  ^c^ybe  !•  iEptep  pam  he 
|K>p  to  Jam  ijlanbe  ]>e  mon  f  pole  ODanbpap  haet.  ^  Suba^pop. 
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After  that  he  proceeded  to  India,  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
tending his  dominion  to  the  eastern  ocean.  In  that  expedi- 
tion he  took  Nyssa,  the  chief  city  of  India,  and  all  the 
mountains  called  Dsdali,  and  all  the  realm  of  Cleophis,  the 
queen,  and  compelled  her  to  prostitution,  and  for  that  re- 
stored to  her  her  kingdom.  After  Alexander  had  reduced 
all  India  under  his  power,  excepting  one  town  that  was  ex- 
ceedingly strong,  surrounded  by  rocks,  he  was  informed  that 
Hercules,  the  giant,  had  journeyed  thither  in  days  of  old, 
with  the  design  of  taking  it ;  but  he  did  not  attempt  it,  be- 
cause there  was  an  earthquake  at  that  time.  He,  Alexander, 
then  undertook  it,  chieflybecause  he  would  that  his  glorv 
should  be  greater  than  Hercules's,  although  he  gained  it 
with  a  great  loss  of  his  people.  After  that  Alexander  had  a 
battle  with  Forus,  the  most  valiant  king  of  India.  In  that 
battle  there  was  infinite  bloodshed  of  those  people  on  both 
sides.  In  that  battle  For  us  and  Alexander  fougnt  in  single 
combat  on  horseback,  when  Porus  killed  Alexander's  horae 
that  was  named  Bucephalus,  and  might  [have  killed]  himself, 
if  his  attendants  had  not  come  to  his  succour ;  and  he  had 
wounded  Forus  with  many  wounds,  and  also  made  him  pri- 
soner, after  his  attendants  had  come  to  him  ;  and  left  him  his 
kingdom  again,  on  account  of  his  valour,  because  he  had  so 
stoutly  fought  against  him.  And  Alexander  afterwards 
commanded  him  to  build  two  cities,  one  was  called  after  his 
horse,  Bucephala,  the  other  Nic»a.  He  afterwards  proceeded 
against  the  nation  of  the  AdrestsB,  and  'against  the  Cathsei, 
and  against  the  FrsasidsB,  and  against  the  GtuigaridsB,  and 
fought  against  them  all  and  overcame  them.  When  he  came 
to  toe  east  confines  of  India,  there  came  against  him  two^ 
hundred  thousand  people  on  horseback,  and  Alexander  vdth 
difficulty  overcame  them,  both  on  account  of  the  summer 
heat,  and  of  the  frequent  battles.  After  that,  he  woidd  have 
a  larger  encampment  than  he  was  previously  wont  to  have  ^ 
because,  after  that  battle,  he  stayed  within  it  more  than  ho 
had  done  previously.  After  that  he  marched  out  to  the 
ocean,  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  which  was  called  Acesiue, 
on  to  an  island  where  the  nation  of  the  Sibi  and  the  Qesson» 
dwell  (and  Hercules  had  before  brought  them  thither  and 
established  them),  and  them  he  reduced  to  subjection. 
After  that  he  proceeded  to  the  island  the  people  of  which 
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*)  hy  him  bpohcan  andean  ehcahunb  Ti.^  pe^ena.  *]  Ix.  M.  jehojiftf* 
bef  polcef .  ^  hy  lanje  pa&pon  -p  bpeojenbe.  »p  heopa  a)^p 
mihce  on  o^pum  pje  jepaecan.  »p  20exanbep  late  unpeoptS- 
licne  p^e  jepsehce  .*  •  jEpcep  fam  he  ^epop  to  anum  pa&ptene. 
pa  he  p»p  to  com  pa  ne  mihton  hy  n»nne  mann  on  pam 
paeptene  ut€in  ^ep eon ;  •  Da  punbpabe  2Qexanbep  hpi  hit  ppa 
aemenne  p»pe.  ^  hpaebhce  pone  peall  pelp  opepclomra.  •]  he  paep 
pea]it$  ppam  tSam  buphpapnm  mn-abpoben.  ^  hy  hip  p^5an 
psepon  ppa  ppiSe  ehtenbe.  ppa  hit  ip  unjehepebhc  to  pecjenne. 
je  mib  jepceotum.  je  mib  ptana  toppunjum.  je  mib  eallum 
heopa  pijcpseptum.  "]  pp€i-peah  ealle  pa  buphpape  ne  mihton 
hme  8&nne  jenyban  f  he  him  on  hanb  ^an  polbe ;  •  %  pa  him 
f  pole  ppitSopt  oniSpan^.  pa  jeptop  he  to  anep  peallep  byje.  •] 
hme  p»p  apepebe  [•  'Rnb  ppa  eall  f  pole  peapt5  mib  him  anum 
ajaeleb.  ^  hy  paep  peallep  nane  jyman  ne  byban.  06  ^Oexanbpep 
pejnap  to-emnep  him  pone  peall  abpaecau  ^  psepmn  eomon]- 
Dsep  peaji8  ^exanbep  Cuphpeoten  mib  anpe  plan  unbepneotSan 
•p  o6ep  bpeopt  *.  •  Nyte  pe  nu  hpapep  py  ppi^op  co  punbpianne. 
pe  j)  hu  he  ana  pit$  ealle  pa  buphpape  hme  apepebe.  pe  ept  pa 
him  pultum  eom.  hu  he  puph  f  pole  j^eSpanj.  ji  he  pone  ilean 


opploh.  pe  hine  aep  tJuphpeeat. 


>e  ept  paspa  Se^na  on^m.  pa  h^^ 


untpeo^enbhee  penbon  *))  heopa  hlapopb  paejie  on  heo]ia  peonba 
jepealbe.  otJtSe  euea  otS^e  beab.  ^  hy  ppa-peah  nolbon  paep  peall- 
Ji;ebpecep5eppican.'phy  heopa  hlapopb  ne  jeppaeeon.  peh  |>e  hy 
hme  metJijne  on  cneopu  pittenbe  metten ;  •  8ift6an  he  pa 
buph  haepbe  him  to  jep^lbum  jebon.  pa  pop  he  to  o^pe  bypij. 
paep  Ambipa  pe  eyn^nj  on  punabe.  paep  poppeaptJ  mieel  Slex- 
anbpep  hepep  pop  jeaettpebum  jejeotum.  ae  Slexanbpe 
peaptS  on  "Saepe  ilean  niht  on  ppepne  an  pypt  otSypeb.  pa  nam 
he  pa  on  mepjen.  ■]  pealbe  hy  pam  jepunbebum  bpincan.  ■]  hy 
pupbon  mib  pam  ^^ehaeleb.  ■]  pitSSan  pa  buph  jepann  "3  he  pi88an 
hpeapp  hampeapb  to  Babylonia,  paep  paepon  aepenbpacan  on 
anbibe  op  ealpe  peopolbe.  f  paep  ppam  Spaneum.  "]  op  Spppiea. 
•]  op  Irallium.  ')  op  ealpe  Italia;*  Spa  ejepull  paep  2Qexanbep. 
papa  he  paep  on  Inbeum.  on  eaptepeapbum  pipum  mibbaneapbe. 

J  pa  ppam  him  abpeban  pa  paepon  on  peptepeapbum ;  •      6ac 
im  comon  aepr  ibpacan  op  mone^um  peobum.  pe  nan  mann 
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nre  called  Mandrae  and  Subagri,  and  they  brought  against 
him  eight  hundred  thousand  foot^  and  sixty  thousand  horse, 
and  they  were  long  contending  before  eitner  of  them  could 
attain  the  victory  over  the  other,  until  Alexander  at  length  ^^"> 
gained  a  dishonourable  victory.  After  that  he  proceeded  to  H-v 
a  fortress,  when  he  came  to  which  he  could  from  without  see 
no  man  in  the  fortress.  Thereupon  Alexander  wondered 
why  it  was  so  deserted,  and  quickly  climbed  over  the  wall 
himself,  and  he  was  there  dragged  in  by  the  inhabitants,  and 
they  then  assailed  him  so  violently  that  it  is  incredible  to 
relate,  both  with  arrows  and  casting  of  stones,  as  well  as 
with  all  their  warlike  devices;  and  yet  all  the  inhabitants 
could  not  compel  him,  a  single  man,  to  surrender  to  them. 
But  when  the  people  pressed  on  him  most  violently,  he  stept 
to  the  angle  of  a  wall  and  there  defended  himself.  And  thus 
were  all  the  people  hindered  by  him  alone,  so  that  none 
guarded  the  wall,  until  Alexander's  followers  broke  down 
the  wall  opposite  to  him  and  came  in.  There  was  Alexander 
pierced  with  an  arrow  underneath  one  of  his  breasts.  We 
know  not  now  which  is  most  to  be  wondered  at,  how  he  alone 
defended  himself  against  all  the  inhabitants,  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  when  aid  came  to  him,  how  he  pressed  through  that 
people,  so  that  he  slew  the  same  who  had  before  shot  him ;  or 
again,  the  conduct  of  his  followers,  when  they  knew  without 
a  doubt  that  their  lord  was  in  the  power  oi  their  enemies, 
either  alive  or  dead,  that  they,  nevertheless,  would  not  cease 
from  breaking  down  the  wall,  [and]  that  they  did  not  avenge 
their  lord,  although  they  found  him  faint,  resting  on  his 
knee.  After  he  had  reduced  the  city  to  subjection  he  pro- 
ceeded to  another  city,  in  which  the  king  Ambira  dwelt, 
where  many  of  Alexander's  army  perished  by  poisoned 
arrows.  But  in  that  same  night  a  plant  was  shown  to 
Alexander  in  a  dream ;  this  he  took  in  the  rooming,  and 
gave  it  to  the  wounded  to  drink,  and  they  were  thereby 
healed,  and  afterwards  took  the  city ;  and  he  afterwards  re- 
turned homewards  to  Babylon,  where  ambassadors  were 
awaiting  him  from  all  the  world,  that  was,  from  Spain,  and 
from  Africa,  and  from  Gaul,  and  from  all  Italy.  So  terrible 
was  Alexander  when  he  was  in  India,  in  the  east  of  this 
earth,  that  those  dreaded  him  who  were  in  the  west.  There 
eame  to  him  also  ambassadors  from  many  nations  to  whom 
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2Qexan&]ief  jepepfcipef  ne  penbe.  ^  mon  hif  namon  pip:e.  *)  him 
ppi6ef  CO  him  pilnebon ;  •  £)a-3ic  ])a  20exanbep  ham  com  zo 
Babylonia.  )>a-3ic  pa&f  on  him  fe  msejra  )nip]x  mannef  blobep  |« 
Kc  ))a)7a  hif  ^epepan  onjeacan  f  he  ]>sef  jepinnef  )>a-3ic  jefpi- 
can  nolbe.  ac  he  fsebe  f  he  on^^pppica  papan  polbe.  ^  jeleopne- 
bon  hif  bypelaf  him  becpeonum.  hu  hy  him  nuhcon  j)  lip 
ot^l^pinjan.  *]  him  jepealban  atcop  bpmcan.  pa.  poplec  he  hip 
lip  *,  •  Gala.  cpa&'8  Opopup.  on  hu  micelpe  bypijneppe  menn  nu 
pnbon  on  fypon  cpipcenbome.  ppa-feah  fe  him  lyclep  hpaec 
une^e  pjr.  hu  eappotShce  hy  hic  jem»nat$  [  •  05ep  fapa  ip. 
oCt^e  hy  hic  nyron.  ot$^e  hy  hic  pican  nyllatS.  an  hpelcan  bpo- 
cum  )>a  lipbon  fe  aep  him  psepan.  nu  penatS  hy  hu  f am  psepe  fe 
on  20exanbpep  jepalbe  p»pan.  fa  him  fa  ppa  ppi5e  hme  anbpe- 
ban  f  e  on  pepcepeapbum  f  ipep  mibbanjeapbep  paepan.  f  hy  on 
ppa  mide  nefinje.  ■]  on  ppa  micel  unjepip.  a&jtJep  je  on  pa&p 
pyphco.  je  on  peptennum  pilbeojia  •]  pypm-cynna  mippenhcpa. 
je  on  feoba  jepeopbum.  f  hy  hme  aepcep  ppi^e  pohcon.  on 
eapcepeapbum  f  ypan  mibban^eapbe ;  •  2^c  pe  pican  ^eopne.  ^ 
h^  nu  ma  pop  yphtJe.  nafep  ne  buppan.  ne  ppa  peop  ppi^  jepe- 
cean.  ne  pupfon  hy  pelpe  »c  heopa  cocum  pepian.  fonne  hy 
mon  S6t  ham  pec$.  ac  f  hy  f  ap  tiba  leahcpien ;  • 


X. 

iGpcep  fam  feRomebuph  jetimbpeb  ps&p  iiii.  hunb  pmcpa 
-J  L.  unbep  fam  upam  conpulum.  f e  otSep  pap  haten  Fauiup.  -j 
oSpan  namon  GOaximup.  "]  unbep  fam  f e  Hpintup  psep  hacen.  *) 
ot$pan  namon  Deciup.  on  heopa  conpulacu.  on  Icalium  peopep 
fa  pcpen^epcan  feoba  hy  him  becpeonum  ^epppsecan.  f  paepan 
Umbpi.  •]  Dpypci.  •]  8omnice.  •]  Dallie.  f  hy  polbon  on  Romane 
pmnan.  *]  hy  him  f  ppitSe  onbpeban.  hu  hy  pit$  him  eallum 
enbemep  mihce. "]  jeopne  ppebon  hu  h^  hy  cocpseman  mihcan. 
"j  jepealbenne  hejie  on  Dpypci  ')  on  Umbpe  penbon  an  hep- 
^unje.  ■]  f  pole  CO  amyppanne;*  Da  hy  -p  ^eacpeban.  fa 
penban  h}'  him  hampeapb.  co  fon  ^  hy  heopa  lanb  bepepeban. 
^  Romane  fa  hpile  mib  heopa  mapan  pulcume.  f e  hjr  sbc  ham 
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no  one  of  Alexander's  associates  imagined  that  his  name 
was  known,  and  desired  peace  of  him.  Even  after  Alex- 
ander came  home  to  Babylon,  there  was  in  him  the  greatest 
thirst  after  human  blood.  But  when  his  associates  found 
that  he  yet  would  not  desist  from  war,  for  he  said  he  would 
march  to  Africa,  his  cup-bearers  devised  among  themselves 
how  they  might  deprive  him  of  life,  and  gave  him  poison  to 
drink.  He  then  abandoned  his  life.  Alas !  says  Orosius,  in 
how  great  a  delusion  men  now  are  in  this  Christendom ; 
although  [only]  some  little  thing  befal  them  that  is  un- 
pleasant, how  bitterly  they  bewaU  it.  It  is  one  of  these, 
they  either  do  not  mow,  or  they  will  not  know,  in  what 
miseries  those  lived  who  were  before  them.  Let  them  now 
think  how  it  was  with  those  who  were  in  the  power  of  Alex- 
ander, when  they  who  were  in  the  west  ot  this  earth  so 
greatly  feared  him,  that  they  were  in  such  great  degradation 
and  such  great  ignorance,  that  not  only  on  the  dread  of  the 
sea,  and  in  the  deserts  of  wild  beasts  and  the  various  ser- 
pent kinds,  and  in  tongues  of  people,  they  sought  him  for 
peace  in  the  east  of  this  earth.  But  we  know  well  that  they 
now,  more  from  fear,  neither  dare  either  seek  peace  so  far 
away,  nor,  indeed,  defend  themselves  in  their  cots,  when  any 
one  seeks  them  at  home ;  but  [yet]  that  they  criminate  these 
times. 


X. 

After  Bome  had  been  built  four  hundred  and  fifby  years, 
under  the  two  consuls,  one  of  whom  was  called  Pabius,  and, 
by  another  name,  Maximus,  and  under  him  who  was  named 
Quintus,  and,  by  another  name,  Decius,  in  their  consulship 
four  of  the  strongest  nations  in  Italy,  the  Umbrians,  the 
Etruscans,  the  Samnites,  and  the  Gauls,  agreed  amone;  them- 
selves to  make  war  on  the  Bomans ;  and  they  greatly  dreaded 
how  they  might  finally  withstand  them,  and  diligently 
planned  how  tliey  might  divide  them,  and  sent  a  powerful 
army  to  harry  on  the  Etruscans,  and  on  the  TJmbnans,  and 
to  ruin  that  people.  "When  they  were  apprized  of  that,  they 
returned  homewards,  that  they  might  defend  their  country ; 
and  the  Komana  in  the  meanwhile  with  their  large  forco, 
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hsepbon.  popan  on^ean  Somnite.  *]  onjean  Dallie;'  Deep  on 
fam  jepeohcepaBf  Epmcuf  ye  conpil  oprlajen.  ;)  Fauiuf  fe  oCep 
conful.  »fcep  J)«i*  otSpef  pylle.  f ije  haepbe ;  •  Daep  peap6 
8omnica  •]  Lralba  peopepcij  M.  opjlajen.  •]  reopon  M.  Romana. 
on  fam  baele  fe  Deciup  on  opplajen  paep  [  •  Donne  p abe  Libiuf 
f  Somnica  *]  Ikdlia  psepe  opep  healp  hunb  M.  oppla^en  ])sepa 
petSena.  ■]  peopon  M.  jehoppebpa ;  •  Gac  ic  jehjTibe  co  poCuri 
pecjan.  cpse$  Opopup.  -p  hic  na  naepe  on  Sam  bajum  mn 
Romanum  bucon  ^epinne.  oSSe  pit$  ot$pa  pole  otSSe  on  him 
pelpum.  mib  moni^pealbum  polum  •]  raann-cpealmum.  )*pa  ppa 
hic  fa  paep  \  •  Da  Faump  pe  conpul  op  pam  jepeohce  hampeapb 
pop.  fa  b^be  mon  fone  cpiumphan  him  bepopan.  fe  heopa 
2;epuna  paep  f onne  hy  pje  hsepbon ;  •  So  pe  jepea  peaptS  ppit5e 
pa8e  on  heopa  mobe  to  jebpaepebneppe  jecyppeb.  fa  hy  je- 
papan  fa  beaban  menn  ppa  tSiclice  to  eopt^an  bepan.  f e  f »p  sep 
cet  ham  psepan.  popfon  f e  f »p  pa&p  pe  micla  mann-cpealm  on 
tSaepe  tibe '.  • 

■]  f«p  J^mb  an  jeap.  Sommte  jepuhton  piS  Romanum.  "j  hy 
jejiymbon.  •]  hy  bebpipan  mco  Romebypij.  "^  hpabhce  aepcep 
fam  Somnite  apenban  on  otSpe  pipan.  aejSep  je  heopa  pceopp. 
je  call  heopa  p»pn  opep-pyleppeban.  to  tacne  f  hy  o^ep 
polban.  otStJe  ealle  hbban.  ot$6e  eaUe  hcjean ;  •  On  fam  bajum 
jecupon  Romane  Papipiup  him  to  conpule.  ;)  pa8e  f  aep  pypbe 
jelaebban  onjean  Somnitimi.  feh  fe  heopa  bipceopap  ppam 
heopa  jobum  psebon.  -f  hy  -p  jepeoht  popbube;-  Xc  he 
Papipiup  fa  bipceopap  pop  faepe  pejene  ppit$e  bipmpebe.  "]  f 
paepelb  ppa-f eah  jepop.  •]  ppa  peop^hcne  pije  haepbe.  ppa  he  aep 
unpeop^lice  fapa  joba  bipceopan  opephypbe'.-  Daep  peajiS 
8omnita  tpelp  M.  opplajen.  ■]  tin.  M.  jepanjen.  •]  patSe  aeptep 
fam  maeplican  pje.  hy  pupbon  ept  jeunpett  mib  mann- 
cpealme.  ;)  pe  paep  ppa  unjemethc  "]  ppa  lan^pum.  faet  hy  fa 
»t  nihptan  pitenbe  mib  beopol-cpaeptum  pohton  hu  hy  hit 
jeptiUan  mihtan.  ■]  jepetton  Gpcolapiup  fone  pcinlacan  mib 
f  aepe  unjemethcan  naebpan.  f  e  mon  GpiSaupup  het.  "]  onhcojx 
bybon  ppylce  him  na&ppe  aep  fam  jehc  ypel  on  ne  become,  ne 
aeptep  fam  ept  ne  become;*  Dy  aepteppan  jeape  faep  fe 
Faiuup  heopa  conpul.  fe  otSpum  namon  paep  haten  Eupiup. 
jepeaht  vt6  Somnitum.  3  heanlice  hampeapb  ot5pleah.  f  apolbaio 
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which  they  had  at  home,  marched  against  the  Samnites  and 
against  the  Gtiuls.  There  in  that  war,  Quintus,  the  consul, 
was  slain,  and  Pabius,  the  other  consul,  after  the  other's  fall, 
gained  a  victory.  Of  the  Samnites  and  Gauls  forty  thou- 
sand were  there  slain,  and  seven  thousand  of  the  Komans, 
in  that  part  where  Decius  was  slain.  Now  Livy  has  said, 
that  of  the  Samnites  and  Grauls  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
foot  were  slain,  and  seven  thousand  horse.  I  have  also  heard 
say  for  a  truth,  says  Orosius,  that  with  the  Homans  in  those 
days  it  w^as  nothing  but  war,  either  against  other  nations  or 
among  themselves,  together  with  manifold  plagues  and  pes- 
tilences as  then  were.  When  the  consul  Fabius  returned 
homewards  from  that  war,  they  brought  a  triumph  to  meet 
him,  as  was  their  custom  when  they  had  victory.  But  joy 
was  very  quickly  turned  in  their  mmds  to  grief,  when  they 
saw  the  dead  bodies  so  thickly  borne  to  earth,  that  had  been 
previously  at  home ;  because  the  great  pestilence  was  there 
at  that  time. 

And  about  a  year  afterwards  the  Samnites  fought  against 
the  Eomans  and  put  them  to  flight,  and  drove  them  into 
Bome,  and  speedily  after  that  the  Samnites  changed  to 
another  fashion,  and  covered  with  silver  both  their  garb  and 
all  their  weapons,  as  a  token  that  they  would  either  all  live 
or  all  fall.  In  those  days  the  Bomans  chose  Papirius  for 
their  consul,  and  soon  after  led  an  army  against  the  Sam- 
nites, although  their  priests  told  them  from  their  gods  that 
they  (the  gods)  forbade  the  war.  But  Papirius  scoffed  much 
at  the  priests  for  their  declaration,  and,  nevertheless,  pro- 
ceeded on  his  march,  and  had  as  honourable  a  victory  as  he 
before  had  dishonourably  contemned  the  priests  of  the  gods. 
Of  the  Samnites  there  were  twelve  thousand  slain  and  four 
thousand  taken.  And  soon  after  that  glorious  victory  they 
w^ere  again  saddened  by  pestilence,  and  it  was  so  violent  and 
so  lasting,  that  they  at  last  wittingly  sought  by  devilish  arts 
how  they  might  stay  it ;  and  fetched  the  image  of  -^scula- 
pius  with  the  immense  adder  that  is  called  the  Epidaurian  ; 
and  they  did  like  as  if  a  similar  evil  had  never  before  befallen 
them,  and  was  afterwards  never  to  befal  them  again.  In  the 
second  year  after  this,  Fabius,  their  consul,  who  by  another 
name  was  called  Gurges,  fought  against  the  Samnites,  and 
ignominiously  fled  homewards.     Thereupon  the  senate  would 
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)>a  fenaeuf  hme  apeoppan.  pop]>on  he  f  pole  on  pleame  je* 
jpohce.  )7a  bs&h  hif  paebep.  pa&f  eac  Fauiuf  hacen.  -^  )>afenacu) 
popjeapon  ]>ain  puna  t$one  ^Ic.  "]  f  he  mopre  nub  t$am  puna 
aec  odjian  cyppe  pi^  8omnicum  mib  heopa  ecdpa  puluume.  n  h^ 
him  )>a&p  jecitSebon ;  •  Da  bebeab  pe  psebep  pam  conpule.  p  he 
mib  hip  pipbe  on^^ean  pope.  "]  he  bea&pcan  ^^bab  mib  pumun> 
l^am  pulcumel*  Da  he  2;epeah  f  Poncmp  8omnica  c^nmj 
hsepbe  )>one  conpul  hip  punu  beppeb.  "2  mib  hip  polce  ucan 
bepanjen.  he  him  p&  co  pulcume  com.  *]  hine  ppitSe  jeanmecce. 
3  Ponciup  Sommca  cyninj  jepenjon ;  •  Daeji  peaptJ  8omnica 
XX.  M.  oppla^en.  *]  iiii.  M.  jepanjen  mib  ]>am  cymnje!*  D»p 
peaptS  Romana  ^epinn  "]  Sommca  jeenbob.  pop^on  ])e  hy  heopa 
cjrninj  ^epenjon.  -p  hy  aep  bpeojenbe  psepon  Lviiii.  pmcpa. 
Daep  on  o^pum  jeape  Eujuup  pe  conpul  mib  Romanum  jepeahc 
PI'S  Sabinan.  *]  heopa  unjemec  opploh.  "^  pije  h»pbe.  be  tSpn 
mon  nuhce  pican.  ]>a  hi  ]>a  conpulap  hy  acellan  ne  mihcani* 


XI. 

^ptep  9am  pe  Romebuph  2;ecimbpeb  paep  nu.  hunb  pmtpum 
"}  Lxiu.  ]>a]>a  Dolabella  *]  Domiciup  paepon  conpulap  on  Rome. 
fa.  Lucani.  "^  Bpuci.  "]  Sommce.  *]  IiaUie  op  8enno  an^nnon 
pits  Romanum  pinnan !  •  Da  penbon  Romane  aepenbpacan  co 
Dalhum  ymbe  ppit$.  fa  opplojon  hy  fa  aepenbpacau ;  •  Da 
penbon  hy  epc  Lecihum  heopa  ppecopium  mib  pJTibe  f8&p 
Dallie  *]  Bpuci  aecjsebepe  p»pon.  *]  he  f  sep  peapt$  opplajen.  "} 
f  pole  mib  him.  f  p»p  xviii.  m  .'-  Spa  ope  ISalh  piS  Romanum 
punnon.  ppa  pujibon  Romana  neh  jecnypebei*  Fopfon.  je 
Romane.  cpaetS  Opopiup.  fonne  je  ymbe  f  an  jepeohc  ealne; 
ceopiaS  fe  eop  Docan  ^ebybon.  hpi  nellaS  je  ^etSencan  fa 
monejan  seppan.  f  e  eop  Ikdbe  opcps&bhce  bipmeplice  tSuphcu- 
Xon".- 

Ic  pceal  eac  jemynb^an  be  pumum  bele  fs&p  fe  ^exanbpep 
aspcep-pyljenbap  bjrbon  on  t$am  ciban.  f  e  t$ip  jepeaptS  on'Rome- 
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depose  him,  because  he  had  brought  the  people  to  flight ; 
then  his  father  prayed  (he  was  also  named  Fabius)  the  senate 
to  forgive  his  son  his  crime,  and  that,  with  his  son,  be  might 
a  second  time  march  against  the  Samnites  with  their  whole 
force:  and  this  they  granted  him.  The  father  then  com- 
manded the  consul  that  he  with  his  army  should  go  against 
(the  enemy),  and  he  would  stay  behind  with  some  of  the 
force.  When  he  saw  that  Pontius,  the  king  of  the  Samnites, 
had  ensnared  the  consul,  his  son,  and  surrounded  him  with 
his  people,  he  came  to  his  succour,  and  greatly  encouraged 
faim ;  and  they  took  Pontius,  the  king  of  the  Samnites.  Of 
the  Samnites  twenty  thousand  were  there  slain,  and  four 
thousand  taken,  together  with  the  king.  There  was  the  war 
of  the  Bomans  and  the  Samnites  ended,  because  they  (the 
Bomans)  had  taken  their  king,  which  they  had  been  carrying 
on  for  fifty-nine  years.  In  the  second  year  after  this,  Curius, 
the  consul,  with  the  Eomans,  fought  against  the  Sabines,  and 
slew  an  infinite  number  of  them,  and  had  the  victory ;  which 
may  be  known  by  that,  that  they,  the  consuls,  could  not 
reckon  them  (the  slain). 


XI. 

After  Bome  had  been  built  four  hundred  and  sixty-three 
years,  when  Dolabella  and  Domitius  were  consuls  in  Bome, 
the  Lucani,  and  Brutii,  and  Samnites,  and  the  Seno-Galli 
raised  war  against  the  Bomans.  Thereupon  the  Bomans 
sent  ambassadors  to  Gaul  [praying]  for  peace;  and  they 
slew  the  ambassadors.  They  then  aflerwaras  sent  Cscilius, 
their  prsBtor,  with  an  army  to  where  the  G^uls  and  the  Brutii 
were  together,  and  he  and  the  people  with  him  were  there 
slain,  that  was  eighteen  thousana.  As  often  as  the  G^uls 
warred  with  the  Bomans,  the  Bomans  were  nearly  crushed. 
Therefore,  ye  Bomans,  says  Orosius,  when  ye  are  always 
murmuring  about  that  war  which  the  Goths  made  on  you, 
why  will  you  not  think  of  the  many  earlier  ones  that  the 
Gauls  frequently,  to  your  disgrace,  have  carried  on  agamst 
you  ? 

I  shall  also  record  in  some  measure  what  the  successors  of 
Alexander  did  is.  those  times,  when  this  took  place  at  BomOi 
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b^ij.  hu  by  liy  jrlpe  mib  miffenlican  ^epeohcum  popbybon  > 
pic  If.  cpa&6  he.  ]>am  ^ebcopc.  ]>onne  ic  hip  3e]>encan  pceal.  )>e  ic 
pcce  on  anne  heahpe  bune.  "]  ^epeo  )>onne  on  proe5iim  pelba 
pela  pypa  bypnan.  ppa  opep  eall  COaecebonia  pice.  ^  ip  opep  ealle 
pa  mapan  Spiam.  ;j  opep  Gupope  fone  m»ptan  bael.  "]  ealle 
Libiam.  f  bic  na  naep  bucon  bete  ■]  jefnnnum  ;•  Da  J>e  unbep 
TQexanbpe  pypmept  psepan.  faep  faep  by  sepcep  bim  pixeban  by 
f  mib  ^epinnum  apeptan.  •]  faep  faep  by  nsepan.  by  jeb^ban 
jK>ne  maeptan  eje.  ppylce  pe  bicepepca  pmic  upp-ajrije.  -}  )>onne 
pibe  copape;-  Slexanbep  xn.  jeap  fipne  mibban^eapb  uiibep 
him  fpypmbe  "]  ejpabe.  "]  hip  aeptep-poljepap  xiiii.  jeap  hic 
p66an  cocujon  ■]  cocaepon.  fam  jelicopc  )7onne  peo  leo 
bpmjS  hip  bunjpejum  bpelpum  bpaec  co  ecanne.  by  )>onne 
j^ecyf at$  on  fam  aece  hpylc  beopa  m»pr  maj  jebpyppcnian  [  • 
8pa  )>onne  bybe  Pbcolomeup.  Mexanbpep  fejna  an.  ]>a  he 
cojaebepe  jepceop  eaUe  ^ypnim  ;)  ^^ijiabia.  ;j  Laumebon.  hip 
ot5ep  \>ej,n.  pe  bepenj  ealle  Sppipie.  ;)  Thelenup  Eiliciam.  *] 
Filocop  lUipicam.  ■]  Scpapacup  fa  mapan  GOe^iam. "]  Supomen 
fa  laeppan  COetJiam.  -)  PeptJice  fa  laeppan  i^pam.  "]  Supana  pa 
majian  Fpijan.  -}  Ancijonup  Liciam  ;)  Pamphiliam.  ;j  Ne- 
apcbup  Lapiam.  •]  Leonacup  fa  laeppan  Fpijiam.  *]  Lipimacbup 
Tbpaciam.  "]  Gumenep  Eappabotiam  -\  Paplajoniam.  "^  8eleucup 
baepbe  eaUe  fa  aetJelepcan  menn  Slexanbpep  bepep.  ■]  on  len^e 
mib  bim  be  be^eac  ealle  fa  eapt  lanb.  *]  I^ppanbep  fa  cempan 
mib  Ilalbeum.  "]  on  Paccpium  ■]  on  Inbeum  paepon  fa  ealbop- 
menn  fe  Slexanbep  jepecre.  ■]  f  lanb  becux  fam  cpam  ean, 
Inbupe  ■]  I^aj-pene.  baepbe  Taxilep.  -}  Icbona  baepbe  calonie.  fa 
feobe  on  Inbeum.  "3  Papapamenap  ba&pbe  Oxiapcbep.  aec  faep 
beopjep  enbe  Eaucapup.  ^  Spa  "^  Spacbapibebpop  haepbe  8ibup- 
cup.  •]  8concop  baepbe  Dpanceap ;)  Speap  fa  tSeoba.  ^  Ommcap 
haepbe  Kfcpianup.  ■]  Sicbeup  baepbe  Sopcianop  f  pole.  ^  Nicanop 
haepbe  Papchop.  -^  Pbilippup  Ipcanop.  •]  Fpacapepnep  baepbe 
ffpmenie.  •]  Tbeleomomop  baepbe  GOae^ap.  ;j  Feucepcup  baepbe 
BabJ'loniap.  ■]  Pelaupop  baepbe  Spchop.  3  Spchelaup  COepopoca- 
miam^ ;  •  Gall  beopa  ^epmn  apaecnebon  aepepc  ppam  2Qexanbpep 
epiptole.  popfon  fe  be  f aepon  bebeab.  f  mon  ealle  fa  ppeccan 
on  cyf$fe  lece.  f e  on  fam  lanbum  paejion  fe  lie  aep  pylp  j^^n- 
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how  tbey  ruined  themselves  with  divers  wars.  It  is,  says 
he,  when  I  think  of  it,  most  like  as  if  I  were  sitting  on  a 
high  mountain,  and  then  see  many  Hres  burning  in  the 
smooth  field ;  so  over  all  the  realm  of  Macedonia,  that  is, 
over  all  the  Greater  Asia,  and  the  greatest  part  of  Europe, 
and  all  Libya,  it  was  nothing  but  hate  and  wars.  They  w)io 
were  foremost  under  Alexander,  ravaged  with  wars  there 
where  they  reigned  after  him;  and  there  where  they  were  not, 
they  caused  the  greatest  terror,  like  as  the  bitterest  smoke 
ascends  and  is  then  widely  dispersed.  Alexander,  for  twelve 
years,  oppressed  and  terrified  this  world  under  him ;  and  his 
successors,  for  fourteen  years  after,  rent  and  tore  it,  most 
like  to  when  the  lion  brings  his  hungry  whelps  something  to 
eat ;  then  they  show  in  that  food  which  of  them  can  tear  it 
the  most.  So  then  did  Ptolenueus,  one  of  Alexander's 
officers,  when  he  united  together  all  Egypt  and  Arabia,  and 
Laomedon,  his  other  officer,  who  seized  on  all  Assyria,  and 
Thelenus  Cilicia,  and  Philotas  lllyria,  and  Atropatus  the 
Greater  Media,  and  Stronien  the  Lesser  Media,  and  Per- 
diccas  the  Lesser  Asia,  and  Susaua  the  Greater  Phrygia,  and 
Antigonus  Lycia  and  Pamphylia,  and  Nearchus  Caria,  and 
Leonnatus  the  Lesser  Phrygia,  and  Lysimachus  Thrace,  and 
Eumenes  Cappadocia  and  Paphlagonia ;  and  Seleucus  had  all 
the  noblest  men  of  Alexander's  army,  and  at  length  with 
them  he  acquired  all  the  east  lands,  and  Cassander  the 
common  soldiers,  together  with  the  Chaldeans.  And  in 
Bactria  and  in  India  were  those  prefects  whom  Alexander 
had  appointed ;  and  Taxiles  had  the  land  between  the  two 
rivers,  the  Indus  and  the  Hydaspes,  and  Pith  on  had  the 
colonies,  nations  in  India,  and  Oxyartes  had  the  Parapar- 
meni  at  the  end  of  Mount  Caucasus,  and  Sibyrtius  had  the 
Arachosii  and  Q^drosia,  and  Stasanor  had  the  nations  of  the 
Drangae  and  the  Arei,  and  Amyntas  had  the  Bactrian  people, 
and  Scytha?u8  had  the  Sogdiani,  and  Nicanor  had  the  Par- 
thians,  and  Philippus  the  Hyrcanians,  and  Phrataplierne^ 
had  Armenia,  and  Tlepolemus  had  the  Medes,  and  Peucestes* 
had  the  Babylonians,  and  Arclion  had  the  Pelasgi,  and 
Archelaus  Mesopotamia.  All  their  wars  arose  first  from 
Alexander's  epis'tle,  because  he  therein  commnnded,  that  all 
the  exiles  should  be  permitted  [to  return  to  their]  country, 
who  were  in  those  lands  which  he  himself  had  previously 

2  B 
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jah  ha&pbiil*  S)&  nolban  Epecaf  )»am  bebobe  hj^ian.  fopfoa 
hy  onbjieban.  )K)nne  by  by;  e^abepebon.  f  by  on  bun  jeppaBCMH 
|»a  ceonan  pe  by  »p  mib  bim  ^epolebsn,  ^e  eac  pi^focon  f  hjr 
lAnj  pits  Lsecebemonium  bypan  nolban.  ]>8&p  beopa  beapob*]fCol 
y»Y !  •  %ib  patSe  fxf  Kcbenienj-e  ^els&bban  xxx.  M.  polc^ "}  cpa 
bunb  fcipa  onjean  ^icijone.  )»am  cynin^e.  ]^  ^dl  Epeca  pioe 
habban  fceolbe.  pop))on  )>e  be  )wr  cep^nber  aepenbpaca  |Wf 
ppam  ^exanbpe. "]  jepetcon  bim  to  labceope  Demop:eno&  )>one 
pilofopum.  -]  afponon  bim  Co  pilcume  Eopmcbum  }«  bupb-> 
leobe.  -]  8ihonaj-.  -]  GDapjaf.  -^  befsecan  2&)Cipaqium.  fom 
cyninj.  on  anum  ps&fcene.  pop]>on  )>e  be  pnf  2!Lnn^ne  on 
fulcume  ]  •  D»p  peaptS  Leojxenef .  ot$ep  beopa  labceopa.  mib 
anpe  plan  oppcocen;*  Da  by  ppam  fdejie  bypi;  bampeafib 
pnpon.  ]>a  ^emeccon  by  Leonanciup.  fe  pceolbe  2&)Cipacpume 
CO  pulcume  cuman.  "}  fm\i  opplajen  peaptS!*  jEpcep  {nan 
Pept5icca.  ]>e  )>a  l»]*pan  2Spam  ba&pbe.  on2;ann  pmnan  pi^  2£pia» 
pa6e.  Lappaboca  cynmje.  -}  bine  bebpap  mco  anum  pnepcene.  *) 
f&  buphpape  pelpe  bic  onbaepnbon  on  peopep  bealpa.  f  eall 
poppeap]>  f  ]>»p  bmnan  p»p  *.  • 

i£pcep  )»am  ^ici^onup  *]  Pept$icca  jebeoceban  "p  by  polban 
bim  becpeonum  jepeobcan.  ■]  lan^e  ymb  f  ppeban  bp»p  by  bi 
jemecan  polban.  -]  monij  i^anb  apepcan  on  )>am  ^epbce. 
hp8e]>ep  beopa  mibce  mapan  pulcum  him  to  jeceon ;  •  On  ftm 
anbibe  PepCicca  pop  mib  pypbe  on  Gjypcum.  faep  Pbcolomeuf 
p»p  pe  cynmj.  pop^n  fe  bim  paep  jepseb.  f  be  polbe  2Cnci2;one 
pylpcan.  )>am  cyninje;-  Da  jejabepabe  Pbcolomeup  mide 
pypbe  onjean  bim.'«  Da  bpile  fe  by  cojaebepe-peapb  punbe- 
ban.  ^epuSicon  cpejen  c^n^ap.  Neopcolemup  ■]  Gumenep.  ■]  be 
€umenep  ^epl^^be  Neopcolemup.  f  be  com  co  ffncijone.  fean 
cyninje.  "^  bine  ppeon  *!>  be  on  Gumenep  unm^bbn^a  mib  bepe 
become ;  •  Da  penbe  2uici^onup  bine  pylpne.  ■]  bip  otSepne  fejn 
Polipepcon  mib  miclan  pulcume.  f  h^  bine  beppicen;*  Da 
jeabpobe  f  Gumenep.  "]  poppsecabe  by  faep  faep  by  je)K)hc 
bsepbon  f  by  bine  bepsetebon.  ■]  by  be^^en  opplob.  ■]  pa  oSpe  je- 
plymbe ;  •  jEpcep  fam  ^epeabc  PepCicca  ■]  Pbcolomeup.  ;j  f»p 
pei^i6  PeptSicca  opi'lajen;*  iEpcep  )>am  peapt$  GDaecebonium 
cut$.  f  Gumenep. "}  Pipon.  "3  Ilip^p.  -}  20ceca.  Pept$iccan  bpo- 
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ffairagecL  Then  the  Gbeeks  would  not  obey  that  command, 
lieeaoae  they  dreaded,  when  they  were  ul  gathered  [to- 
gether], that  they  would  avenge  on  them  the  injuries  that 
they  liad  previously  suffered  with  them ;  yea,  they  even 
tefosed  longer  to  obey  Laoediemonia,  where  their  chief  city 
was.  And  soon  afterwards,  the  Athenians  led  thirty  thousand 
men  and  two  htmdred  ships  against  the  king  Antigonus, 
who  was  to  have  all  the  Grecian  realm,  because  he  was  the 
messenger  of  that  errand  from  Alexander;  and  they  ap- 
pointed for  their  leader  Demosthenes,  the  philosopher,  and 
drew  to  their  support  the  inhabitants  of  Cormth,  and  Sicyon, 
and  Argos,  and  besieged  the  king  Antipater  in  a  fortress, 
because  he  was  a  supporter  of  Antigonus.  There  was  Leo- 
sthenee,  another  of  their  leaders,  shot  with  an  arrow.  When 
they  were  [returning]  homewards  from  that  city,  they  met 
Leonnatus,  who  was  coming  to  the  aid  of  Antipater,  and  was 
there  slain.  After  that,  Perdiccas,  who  had  the  Lesser  Asia, 
began  to  war  against  Ariarathus,  kin^  of  Cappadocia,  and 
drove  him  into  a  fortress,  and  the  imiabitants  themselves 
burnt  it  on  four  sides,  so  that  all  that  were  within  it 
perished. 

After  that,  Antigonus  and  Perdiccas  threatened  that  they 
would  fight  with  each  other,  and  were  long  planning  about 
where  they  should  meet,  and  laid  waste  many  islands  in  the 
eontest,  which  of  them  might  draw  to  him  the  greater  aid. 
In  that  interval,  Perdiccas  proceeded  with  an  army  iuto 
Egypt,  where  Ptolemy  was  kmg,  because  it  had  been  told 
him  that  he  (Ptolemy)  would  aid  King  Antigonus.  There- 
upon Ptolemy  gathered  a  great  army  against  him.  While 
they  were  proceeding  to  meet  each  other,  the  two  kings, 
Neoptolemus  and  Eumenes,  fought,  and  Eumenes  put  Neo- 
ptolemus  to  flight,  so  that  he  came  to  King  Antigonus,  and 
prevailed  on  him  to  come  imawares  upon  Eumenes  with  an 
army.  Thereupon  Antigonus  sent  himself  (Neoptolemus) 
and  his  other  officer,  Polyperchon,  with  a  large  force,  that 
they  might  take  him  by  surprise.  When  Eumenes  was  in- 
formed of  that,  he  beset  them  where  they  had  thought  to 
beset  him,  and  slew  them  both,  and  put  the  others  to  flight. 
After  that  Perdiccas  and  Ptolemy  fought,  and  Perdiccas  was 
there  slain.  After  that,  it  became  known  to  the  Macedonians 
that  Eumenes,  and  Pithon,  and  Illyrius,  and  Alceta,  the 
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t$oji.  polban  pmnan  on  hy.  -^  pinbon  f  'Rivci^onuf  him  fceolb^ 
mib  pypbe  onjean  cuman  [  •  On  fam  jepeohce  jejdymbe  ^Skiui- 
jonuf  Gumenef .  "]  hme  bebpap  inco  anum  paBfcenne.  "^  huie 
faep  bej-ac ;  •  Da  f enbe  Gumenej*  co  Sncipacpe  fam  cjninje. 
3  hme  pulcumej*  b»b  ;•  Da  Sncijonup  f  onjeac.  fa  poplec  he 
^  peel ;  •  i^c  he  €umenep  him  penbe  ppam  Sncijouup  ham- 
paepelbe  micelpa  uncpeop6a.  *]  him  co  pulcume  appon  ]>a  ]>e  sep 
pa&pon  Hlexanbpep  cempan.  fa  psepan  hacene  SpjipappitJef. 
poppon  ])e  ealle  heopa  p»pn  psepan  opep-pyleppebe  ',  •  Da  on 
)>am  cpeon.  fe  hy  ppa  unjeojine  hip  pillan  pulleobon.  fa  becotki 
liim  SYncijonup  mib  pypbe  on.  "]  hy  benaembe  aej^ep  je  heopa 
p)pa.  je  heopa  beapna.  je  heopa  eapbep.  je  eaUep  f»p  hc- 
jeroan  peop.  fe  hy  unbep  Mexanbpe  bejeacan.  •]  h^  Vf^f^ 
unea?5e  oSplujon  co  6umene ;  •  jEpcep  f am  fa  penbon  hy  co 
2^ncijone  ymb  heopa -p  maepce  bipmep.  ^  hme  b»bon  f  he  him 
ajeape  j>  he  sep  on  him  bepeapobe  |  •  Da  onbeab  he  him.  f  he 
him  f a&p  jecyjtJian  polbe.  jip  hy  him  6umenep.  fone  cyninj.  fe 
heopa  hlapopb  fa  paep.  jebunbenne  Co  him  bpohce.  "]  hy  -p 
jeppemeban  ppa ;  •  Sc  he  heopa  epc  aejtJep  je  mib  bipme)ie 
onpen^.  je  hi  eac  on  fone  bipmephcopcan  eapb  jepeccc.  ^  paep 
on  f  am  ycemepcan  enbe  hip  manna.  •]  him  ppa-f  eah  nauuhc 
ajipan  nolbe  f  aep  f  e  hy  bena  p«pon ;  • 

^pcep  fam  6upit5ica.  Spit5eupep  cpen.  GOaecebonia  cjnmjef. 
heo  paep  fam  polce  monij  ypel  bonbe.  fuph  Eapj'anbep.  hipe 
hlapopbep  fejn.  mib  fam  heo  h»pbe  bj^ne  jehjpe.  *]  unbep  fam 
heo  jelaepbe  fone  cyninj.  -p  he  hme  ppa  upp-ahop.  f  he  paep 
bupan  eallum  fam  f e  on  fam  pice  paepon  co  fam  cyninje.  "j  heo 
jebybe  mib  hype  lape.  f  eaUe  ODaecehonie  paepon  fam  cjTiinje 
piSeppeapbe.  08  hy  punbon  f  hy  penbon  aepcep  Ohmpia^um. 
Slexanbpep  mebep.  ji  heo  him  jjepylpce.  -p  hy  mihcan  a&jCep  je 
fone  cynm^  je  fa  cpene  him  co  jepylbum  j^ebon ;  •  peo  fa 
Ohmpia^e  him  co  com  mib  Gpipa  pulcmne.  hipe  ajenep  picep. 
"]  hipe  CO  pulcume  abaeb  Gaceban.  ODoloppopum  cyninj.  ■]  hf 
bucu  opploh.  je  fone  cynmj  je  fa  cpene.  ■]  Eappanbep 
ol5pleah.  ;)  Ohmpia^e  penj  co  fam  pice.  "]  fam  polce  pela  lai^ep 
jebybe.  fa  hpile  fe  heo  fone  anpealb  haecbel*     Da  Eappanbfp 
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brothe.'  of  Perdiccas,  would  make  war  on  them,  and  settled 
that  Antigonus  should  go  against  them  with  an  army.  In 
the  battle  Antigonus  put  Eumenes  to  flight,  and  drove  liiui 
into  a  fortress,  and  there  besieged  him.  Thereupon  Eumenes 
sent  to  King  Antipater,  and  implored  his  aid.  When  Anti- 
gonus was  apprized  of  that,  he  abandoned  the  siege.  But 
Eumenes,  expecting  from  Antigonus  a  homeward  march  of 
great  perfidies,  would  draw  to  him  the  aid  of  those  who  had 
been  previously  Alexander's  soldiers,  who  were  called  Agyr- 
aspidsB,  because  all  their  weapons  were  silvered  over  While 
in  doubt  whether  they,  though  with  no  zeal,  should  fulfil  liin 
wishes,  Antigonus  came  upon  them  with  an  army,  and  took 
from  them  their  wives,  and  their  children,  and  their  land, 
and  all  the  treasure,  which  they  had  ax^quired  under  Alex- 
ander ;  and  they  themselves  with  diflficulty  fled  to  Eumenes. 
After  that  they  sent  to  Antigonus,  on  account  of  this  great 
contumely,  and  prayed  him  that  he  would  restore  that  of 
which  he  had  previously  bereft  them.  He  thereupon  an- 
nounced to  them  that  he  would  gmnt  it  them,  if  they  would 
bring  to  him  King  Eumenes  bound,  who  was  at  that  time 
their  lord  ;  and  they  did  so.  But  he  afterwards  both  received 
them  with  contumely,  and  also  set  them  on  the  most  squalid 
land,  which  was  at  the  extreme  end  of  his  people,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  would  restore  them  nothing  that  they  had 
prayed  for. 

After  that,  Eurj'dice,  the  queen  of  Arridseus,  king  of 
Macedon,  did  much  evil  to  the  people,  through  Cassander, 
ber  lord's  minister,  with  whom  she  had  secretly  criminal 
intercourse,  and  during  which  she  persuaded  the  king  that 
he  so  raised  him  up,  that  he  was  above  all  w  ho  were  in  the 
kingdom  [next]  to  the  king ;  and  by  her  counsel  she  was  the 
cause  that  all  the  Macedonians  were  hostile  to  the  king, 
until  they  resolved  on  sending  for  Olynjpias,  the  mother  of 
Alexander,  that  she  might  support  them,  that  they  miglit 
compel  both  the  king  and  the  queen  to  their  will.  Then 
she,  Olympias,  came  to  them  with  a  force  of  Epirots,  of  her 
own  realm,  and  requested  aid  from  jEacidas,  king  of  the 
^lolossians,  and  they  slew  both  the  king  and  the  queen, 
and  Cassander  fled ;  and  Olympias  succeeded  to  the  kingdom, 
and  did  much  that  was  hostile  to  the  people  while  she  had 
the  government*    When  Cassander  waa  apprized  that  shd 
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f  jeaq-afoe.  f  heo  ^am  poke  laSabe.  ]>a  je^abefiabe  he  p^bet* 
i)a  heo  f  ^^eacpibe  f  J^aef  polcef  pnf  fpa  pela  co  him  j^ipp^- 
)rai  ne  cpiepbe  heo  "t)  hijie  polbe  fe  o^eji  basl  ^elajTinll  beon.  ac 
jenam  hipe  piope  Koxan.  Snexanbjief  lape.  "^  ^exanbpef  pum 
6pcoler.  *]  jdeah  to  )»am  ymjTene  pe  FiSnam  p»f  hacen.  "^ 
DBLjjanbep  hipe  8ep:ep-pop.  *]  -^  pa&fTen  abpasc. "]  Ohmpiaftom 
opfloh.  "]  |ia  buph-leobe  otSbjiubon  pa  piope  mib  h^e  pina.  |« 
hy  onjeacan  f  f  ymjven  fceolbe  abpocen  beon.  5  h^  fenbon 
on  o^pe  paepqie  p»pcen.  "^  Capp^^^^P  ^^  ^^^  I'^P  bepccan. "} 
him  eallep  ^aep  anpealbep  peolb  OOaecebonia  picep ;  •  Da  penbe 
mon  f  "p  jepmn  jeenbab  pnpe  becpeox  ^exanbpep  polj;epum. 
]>a  "Sa  pnpan  2;epeallen  pe  )>8ep  maspc  jepunnon.  f  p»p  Pep5icca. 
"]  6umenep.  "^  ^citSen.  -3  Pohpepcon.  *]  OhmpiaSap. "}  Snci- 
pacep.  "3  manege  oSpe;*  Ac  Ancijonup.  pe  mib  unjemece 
jipnbe  anpealba  opep  ot$pe.  "]  co  faxn  p»pcene  pop  tefi 
2Qexanbpep  lap  ytdf.  "^  hip  punu. "}  hy  ))»p  be^eac.  co  |>on  f  he 
polbe  f  ]>a  pole  him  fy  ppi^op  co  buje.  pe  he  h»pbe  heopa  ealb 
hlapopbep  punu  on  hip  ^epealbe;-  8it$$an  Lappanbep  f  je- 
ahpabe  ]>a  ^e)K)pcabe  he  pitS  Phcolomeup.  "^  pit$  Lipimachup. "}  ptS 
8eleucup.  pone  eapc  cjinn;.  *]  hy  ealle  pinnenbe  p»pan  p9 
Ancijonup  "2  p^  Demecpmp  hyp  punu.  pume  on  lanbe  pume  on 
piecepe ;  •  On  pam  ^epeohce  jepeoll  pe  maspca  b»l  GDacebonm 
bu^uSe  on  K^jie  healpe.  ]>eah  h^  pume  mib  Xncijone  pi^# 
pume  mib  Eappanbpe  :•  Daep  peaptS  Xncijonup  jejlymeb. "}  hi) 
punu  ;•  iEpcep  pian  Demecpmp.  Xncijonep  punu.  ^epeaht  on 
pcipum  ptS  Phcolomeup.  *]  hme  behpap  on  hip  ajen  lanb> 
iflpcep  )»am  !Snci2;onup  bebeab.  f  mon  »2;5ep  hece  cymn;  2^ 
hine  je  hip  punu.  pop)K)n  pe  Alexanbpep  pol^epii^  nnpan  asp 
l^m  ppa  jehacene.  bucon  labceopap  ;•  Eemonj  )mm  ^epinnum. 
Anci^onup  him  onbpeb  €pcolep.  Alexanbpep  punu.  f  f  pole  hine 
polbe  CO  hlapopbe  ^eeeopan.  pop)K)n  pe  he  p^hc  e^e-e^nnep 
paep.  hec  pa  »S^ep  opplean.  je  hme  je  hip  mobop ;  •  Da  past 
pa  Spy  jeahpoban.  f  he  h^  ^dle  beppiean  pohce.  hy  pa  epc  hjf 
jejabepeban  *]  ptSpunnan  '•  Da  ne  boppce  Eappanbep  pylp  on 
pam  pa&pelbe  cuman  pop  hip  pam  nihpcan  peonbum.  pe  him  ^mb 
psepan.  ac  penbe  hip  pulcum  co  Lapmache  hip  j^pcan.  -^ 
haapbe  hjr  pp%n  pptSopc  bepohc  co  8eleucupe.  pop)K>n  pe  he 
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detetfced  by  the  people,  he  gathered  an  army.  When 
■he  mm  infonn^  that  so  many  of  the  people  had  turned  to 
lum,  ahe  did  not  truat  that  the  other  put  would  be  obedient 
to  ber,  but  took  her  daughter-in-law,  Boxane,  Alexander*a 
relict,  and  Alexander's  eon,  Hercules,  and  fled  to  the  fortress 
which  was  called  Pjdna ;  and  Cassander  followed  her,  and 
took  the  fortress,  and  slew  Olyinpias ;  and  the  inhabitants 
carried  off  the  daughter-in-law  witn  her  son,  when  they  were 
aware  that  the  fortress  would  be  taken,  and  sent  them  to 
another  stronger  fortress ;  and  Cassander  ordered  them  to  be 
besieged  there,  and  wielded  all  the  power  of  the  Macedonian 
realm,  ^ow,  it  was  imagined  that  the  war  among  Alex- 
ander's successors  was  ended,  when  those  had  fallen  who 
had  most  contended  in  it,  namely,  Perdiccas,  and  Eumenes, 
and  Alceta,  and  Polyperchon,  and  Olympias,  and  Antipater, 
and  many  others.  But  Antigouus,  who  immoderately  desired 
power  over  others,  proceeded  to  the  fortress  where  Alex- 
ander's relict  was  with  his  son,  and  got  them,  because  he 
would  that  the  people  should  the  more  readily  submit  to 
him,  when  he  haa  their  old  lord's  son  in  his  power.  When 
Cassander  was  informed  of  that,  he  made  a  league  with 
Ptolemy,  and  Lysiinachiis,  and  with  Seleucus,  the  east  king, 
and  they  all  mode  war  on  Antigonus,  and  on  Demetrius,  his 
■on,  some  on  land,  some  on  water.  In  that  war  the  greatest 
part  of  the  flower  of  Macedonia  fell,  although  some  were 
with  Antigonus,  some  with  Cassander.  There  was  Anti- 
gonus with  his  son  put  to  flight.  After  that  Demetrius,  the 
son  of  Antigonus,  fought  in  ships  against  Ptolemy,  and  drove 
him  to  his  own  coimtry.  Afler  that  Antigonus  commanded 
that  the  people  should  call  both  him  and  his  son  kin^;  be- 
cause Alexander's  successors  had  not  previously  been  so 
called,  hut  aenerals.  In  the  midst  of  these  wars,  Antigonus 
dreaded  itercules,  the  son  of  Alexander,  lest  the  people 
shoidd  choose  him  for  sovereign,  because  he  was  of  the  ri^ht 
royal  race:  he  therefore  commanded  both  him  and  nis 
mother  to  be  slain.  When  the  three  were  informed  that  he 
intended  to  deceive  them  all,  they  again  assembled  and 
wnrred  against  him.  But  Cassander  hmiself  durst  not  join 
in  the  expedition,  on  account  of  his  nearest  enemies,  who 
were  about  him  ;  but  sent  his  force  to  his  ally,  Lvsimachus. 
His  councillors  had  also  bethought  themselves  e:^  Seleucus, 
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moni^e  anpealbaf  mib  ^epmnum  ^eeobe  on  Jmm  eafc-lanbom* 

f)  fuef  aejiefC  Babylonie. "}  Paccpiane. "]  aefxep  )K)n  he  jefofi  on 
nbie.  )>aep  nan  man  sep  ne  f itSSan  mib  fvfibe  jepapan  ne  bopjxe. 
bucon  ^exanbjie.  'j  he  Seleucuf  ^enybbe  eaJle  ^a  labteopnf  co 
hif  hyppininejje.  "}  hy  ealle  ^cijonur  anb  Demecpiuf  hij" 
pinu  mib  pyjibe  jefohcon.  on  fam  jefeohce  paef  Kicijoniif 
opflajen.  ~]  hij-  funu  op  )>am  pice  abpaepeb ;  •  Ne  pene  ic.  cyM 
Opopuf.  jf  aenij  psejie  ^e  f  acellan  mihce.  f  on  ]>am  ^epeohce 
Xepoji :  • 

On  faepe  cibe  sepop  Eafpanbep.  "3  hij*  pinu  penj^  co  |>am 
pice.  Phihppuj-  [  •  Da  penbe  mon  efx  otJpe  f ifte  ^  f  jepinn 
2Qexanbpef  poljepa  jeenbob  p«pe*.«  Sc  hy  fona  yxf  him 
beq>eonvma  punnun.  "3  8eleucuf  ^  Demecpiuf .  Sncijonuf  pinu. 
heom  cojaebejie  2e)K>p:eban.  "^  piS  ^am  t$pim  punnon.  I^ul- 
ippuf  e.  Eaf  panbpep  puna. ;)  pit5  Phcolonieuf  e.  ^  pift  Lipmachupe. 
■]  hy  j)  jepinn  fa  faep  hcojx  an^unnon.  )>e  hy  hic  «p  ne 
onjunnon .'  •  On  )iam  ^epinne  opfloh  jSncipacep  hif  mobop. 
Eajjanbpef  lape.  ]feh  \>e  heo  eapmhce  hipe  peopef  co  hiin 
piluobe ;  •  Da  baeb  Alexanbep  hipe  punu  Demecpiup.  f  he  him 
jepylfce.  jj  he  hip  mofcop  pleje  on  hip  bpefiep  jeppecan  mihce. 
^  hy  hyne  patJe  foep  opplojon ;.  iEpcep  fam  ^epunnon  Deme» 
cjiiup  ^  Lipimachup.  ac  Lipimachup  ne  mihce  Demecpiupe 
pitJpcanban.  poptSon  fe  Dopup.  Thpacea  cymnj.  him  eac 
onpann ;  •  Da  peep  Demecpiup  on  )>8epe  hpile  ppitSe  ^eanmecc. 
1  pyj»be  jelasbbe  co  Phcolomeupe ;  •  Da  he  f  jeahpobe.  )« 
bejeac  he  8eleucup  him  co  pulcume.  ^  Pippup  Gpipa  cyninj.  "3 
Pijipup  him  pop)>am  ppi'Sopc  pylpte.  fe  he  him  j-ylpum  pacabe 
GOjccebonia  onpealb.  ^  hy  fa  Demecpiup  op  fam  abpipan  "3 
Pijijiup  copen^>  iEpcep  fam  Lipimachup  opploh  hip  ajenne 
punu  A'jachoclen.  ^  Sncipacep  hip  afum;-  On  fam  hajum 
Lipimachia  peo  buph  bepanc  on  eopCan  mib  polce  mib-ealle.  "3 
eepcep  fam  f e  Lipimachup  haepbe  ppa  pit$  hip  punu  jebon  ^  pi8 
hip  afum.  fa  onpcunebon  hyne  hip  a^ene  leobe. ;)  moni^e  ppam 
him  cypban.  -}  Seleucup  ppeonan.  f  he  Lipmachup  beppice|« 
Da  2yc  ne  mihce  pe  ni^  becux  him  cpam  jehc^ean.  f  eh  heopa 
fa  na  ma  ne  hf be.  f epa  f e  ^exanbpep  poljepap  p»pon.  ac  rpa 
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because  he  had  conquered  many  states  by  wars  in  the  east 
countries,  namely,  first  the  Babylonians  and  the  Bactrians, 
and  after  that  he  marched  to  Inaia,  where  no  man,  before  or 
since,  durst  march  with  an  army,  save  Alexander.  And  he, 
Seleucus,  reduced  all  the  generals  to  his  obedience,  and  they 
all  sought  Antigonus  and  his  son,  Demetrius,  with  an  army. 
In  that  war  Antigonus  was  slain,  and  his  son  driven  from 
the  kingdom.  I  do  not  imagine,  says  Orosius,  that  there 
was  any  one  who  could  tell  what  [number]  perished  in  that 
Mar. 

At  that  time  Cassander  died,  and  his  son,  Philip,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  kingdom.  Then  again,  a  second  time,  people 
imagined  that  the  war  of  Alexander's  successors  was  ended. 
But  soon  after,  they  warred  among  themselves ;  and  Seleucus, 
and  Demetrius,  the  son  of  Antigonus,  made  a  league  togiv 
ther,  and  warred  against  the  three,  against  Philip,  the  son 
of  Cassander,  and  against  Ptolemy,  ana  against  Lysimachus ; 
and  they  entered  upon  that  war  just  as  if  they  had  not  pre- 
viously begun  it.  in  that  war  Antipater  slew  his  mother, 
the  relict  of  Cassander,  although  she  miserably  begged  her 
life  of  him.  Thereupon  Alexander,  her  son,  prayed  Deme- 
trius to  aid  him,  that  he  might  avenge  his  mother's  death 
on  his  brother ;  and  they  soon  after  slew  him.  After  that 
Demetrius  and  Lysimachus  made  war;  but  Lysimachus 
could  not  withstand  Demetrius,  because  Dorus,  king  of 
Thrace,  also  made  war  on  him.  Then  was  Demetrius  at  that 
time  greatly  elated,  and  led  an  army  against  Ptolemy.  When 
he  received  intelligence  of  that,  he  got  Seleucus  to  aid  him, 
and  also  Pyrrhus,  king  of  the  Epirots.  And  Pyrrhus  chiefljr 
supported  him,  because  he  was  craftily  aiming  at  the  domi- 
nion over  Macedonia ;  and  they  then  drove  Demetrius  from 
it,  and  PvTrhus  took  possession  [of  the  kingdom].  After 
that  Lysimachus  slew  both  his  own  son,  Agathocles,  and 
Antipater,  his  son-in-law.  In  those  days  the  city  of  Lysi- 
machia  sank  into  the  earth  with  all  its  inhabitants.  And 
after  Lysimachus  had  so  acted  towards  his  son  and  his  son- 
in-law,  his  own  people  shunned  him,  and  many  turned  from 
him,  and  prevailed  on  Seleucus  to  deceive  Lysimachus.  Not 
even  yet  could  the  grudge  between  the  two  be  allayed, 
although  at  that  time  no  more  of  them  were  living  who  had 
been  followers  of  Alexander ;  but  old  as  they  then  were,  they 
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nlbe  fpa  h jr  ^  p»pon  hy  ^^pihcon ;  •  Seleucof  hmffoe  f^opm 
3  hunb-feofonci^  pincpa.  *}  Lipinachuf  YimfbB  ^|«eo  '}  hxuib* 
f eoponnj  pinqia  *  •  D»p  peajiJS  Lipmachuf  Ofrflajen. "}  )w»f  ^md 
]ipeo  nihc  com  Phcolomeuf .  fe  Lipmachuf  hif  fpeqfcqi  htifbe. 
5  b^ellice  sejrep  8eleucufe  pop.  )^  he  hampei^b  p»f.  o6  h^ 
pj7ib  topapen  pe&f .  "3  hme  opfloh ;  •  Da  p»f  feo  pbb  "]  fee 
milcheopcnef  jeenbab.  )«  hy  tec  2Qexanbpe  jeleopnobon.  j^ 
peef  f  hy  cpe^en.  ]>e  )>flep  len2p:e  hpbon.  xxx.  cjiun^a  oprlo^on* 
heopa  ajenpa  ealb  jepepena. "}  him  haepbon  p^tSan  ealle  )rai 
anpealbap.  ye  hjr  ealle  asp  hsepbon  jemon;  ytun  jepimiumi* 
Lipmachuf  poplec  hif  xv.  pma.  pune  he  f^lp  opfloh.  pune  on 
jepeohcum  bepopan  him  f^lpun  mon  opfloh;*  Dyllicne 
jebpo^pf  cipe.  cpsB^  Opopuf .  hy  heolban  him  becpeonum  ^e 
on  anum  hipebe  psspan  apebbe  "j  jetybe.  f  hic  if  uf  nu  ppriSop 
bipnpe  jehc.  f  pe  )>flep  bq*pecaS.  "^ffv^  jepinn  nu  haca5. 
ponae  uf  ppembe  '^  elljieobije  on  becumaS.']  lyclep  hp»c  on  up 
jepeapalS.  '^  uf  epc  hpsDblice  popl»calS.  'j  ntSM  jelSencan  hp^c 
hic  yvL  peep,  yn  nan  mann  ne  mihce  sec  o^pum  hif  peoph  j^ 
bjrc^an.  ne  pup)H>n  f  |>a  polban  jepp^^nb  beon.  ye  pwpon 
jebpo^pa  op  psebep  "}  op  mebep  '.• 
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i£FT6R  ]mm  ye  Romebuph  jecimbpeb  p8»f  cccc.  pmcpum 
"}  Lxiiii.  Tapencine  f  pole  ple^ebon  binnan  Tapencan  heopa 
b^ij.  sec  heopa  ]>eacpa.  ye  ]>sep  binnan  jepophc  p«^.  |>a 
jepapan  h^  Romana  pcipa  on  ymjie  fse  ypnan.  |>a  hpsBbbee 
coman  Tapencine  co  heopa  apium  fcipum. '}  yvL  of$pe  hmban 
oppopan.  "3  hjr  ealle  him  Co  jepylbum  ^ebjrbon.  bucon  v.  "]  |>a 
ye  ]>8&p  ^epan^ene  ps&pan.  hy  capeban  mib  ]>s&pe  msepcan 
unie6neffe.  pune  opplo^an.  pune  opppun^on.  pune  him  pif$  peo 
^epealban  ;•  Da  BLomane  f  jeahpobim.  ])a  fenbon  hy  sepenb- 
pacan  co  him.  '^  bseban  y  him  mon  ^ebecce.  f  him  ymfi 
CO  aebyl^e  jebon  ps&f ;  *  Da  capebon  hy  epc  |>a  s&penbpacan 
mib  yixn  msepcan  bipnepe.  ppa  hy  ya.  o5pe  sep  bybon.  "3  h^ 
f]t$f$an  ham  popleran !  •  iCpcep  yaxa  popan  Romane  on  Tapen- 
cine. "3  ppa  claene  hy  namon  heopa  pulcum  mib  him.  f  heopa 
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fought.  Seleucus  was  sevenlhr-BeYen  yean  [old],  and  Ljai- 
maofaufi  was  seTentj-three.  There  was  Lysimachus  slain,  and 
three  days  after  came  Ptolemy,  whose  sister  Lysimachus  had 
married,  and  marched  secretly  after  Seleucus,  as  he  was  pro* 
ceeding  homewards,  untU  his  army  was  dispersed,  and  slew 
him.  Then  that  peace  and  mercy  which  they  had  learned  firom 
Alexander,  were  ended.  That  was,  that  those  two,  who 
lived  the  longest,  had  slain  thirty  kings,  their  own  old  com* 
panions,  and  afterwards  had  for  tnemselves  all  the  dominions, 
which  they  [the  thirty]  had  previously  had  duriug  those 
wars.  Lysimachus  lost  his  fitteen  sons,  some  he  nimself 
slew,  some  were  slain  in  the  wars  before  his  eyes.  Such 
brotherhood,  says  Orosius,  they  held  among  themselves,  who 
were  nurtured  and  instructed  in  one  family,  that  it  is  now 
to  us  rather  ridiculous  that  we  complain,  and  that  we  now 
call  it  war,  when  straneers  and  foreigners  come  upon  us,  and 
plunder  us  of  some  httle,  and  aeain  quickly  leave  us,  and 
will  not  think  how  it  then  was,  when  no  man  could  buy  hia 
life  of  another,  nor  even  would  those  be  friends,  who  were 
brothers  by  father  and  by  mother. 
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I. 

After  Borne  had  been  built  four  hundred  and  sixty-four 
years,  the  Tarentine  people  were  playing  in  their  city  of 
Tarentum,  at  their  tbeatre,  which  had  been  therein  built, 
when  they  saw  Homan  ships  running  on  the  sea.  There- 
upon the  Tarentines  went  quicklv  to  their  own  ships  and 
sailed  after  them,  and  got  them  all  into  their  power,  save  five, 
and  those  who  were  there  taken  they  tinted  with  the 
greatest  barbarity :  some  they  slew,  some  they  scourged, 
some  they  sold  for  money.  When  the  Bomans  were  informed 
of  that,  they  sent  envoys  to  them,  and  demanded  reparation 
for  what  had  been  done  to  [excite]  their  indignation.  They 
then  treated  the  envoys  with  the  greatest  ignominy,  as  they 
had  before  done  the  others,  and  afterwards  let  them  eo  home. 
After  that,  the  Eomans  marched  against  the  Tarentines,  and 
■0  completely  took  [all]  their  force  with  them,  that  [even] 
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pyiolecapii^  ne  mojron  him  b»pcan  beon  \  •  Dae  paefion  pa 
|>e  hy  jepecce  haefbon.  f  fceolban  be  heojia  pipim  beapna 
fLjiy-nan.  j^onne  hjr  on  jepin  popan.  ^  cpaebon  f  him  pifhcpe 
puhce.  f  hf  pa  ne  poplupe  pe  psep  ucpope.  haspbe  beapn  ye 
pe  mihcei* 

Vy  pa  Romane  comon  on  Tapencine.  "3  paep  call  apejran  f  hy 
jemeccan.  "3  moneja  bypij  abpaecan  ; •  Da  jenbon  Tapencine 
cejhpap  aspcep  pulcume.  pa&p  hy  him  anijej-  penbon.  ']  Pippuf. 
€p]pa  c\Tiinj.  him  com  co  mib  pam  maejxan  pilcume.  aejSep 
je  on  janj-hepe  je  on  pab-hepe ;  •  Pe  paej*  on  ^am  ba^um 
jemaepfob  opep  ealle  oSpe  cyninjap .  sej^Sep  je  mib  hip  miclan 
pulcume.  je  mib  hip  pab-peahcunje.  je  mib  hip  pijcpapce** 
Foppam  pylpte  Pippup  Tapencmum.  poppon  pe  Tapence  peo 
buph  pap  jecimbpeb  op  Lacebemonium.  pe  hip  pice  pa  pap.  3 
he  hapbe  Theppah  him  co  pulnime.  ^  GDacebonie.  ^  he  hapbe 
XX.  elpenba  co  pam  jepeohce  mib  him.  pe  Romane  ap  na  ne 
jepapon.  he  pap  pe  popma  mann  pe  hy  apejx  on  Icalium 
bpohce.  he  pap  eac  on  t5am  bajum  jleapapc  co  pije  "3  co 
Jepmne.  bucon  pam  anum  f  hine  hip  Jiobap ']  hip  biopoljjlb  be- 
ppicon  pe  he  bejanjenbe  pap ;  •  Da  lie  hi  ahpobe  hip  jobap. 
hpat5ep  heopa  pceolbe  on  o^pum  pi^e  habban.  pe  he  on  Roma- 
num.  pe  Romane  on  him.  pa  anbpypban  hi  him  cpeohce  "5 
cpabon.  Du  happc  oSSe  nappc^".-  Dae  popme  jepeohc  •}?  he 
pit$  Romanum  hapbe.  hic  pap  m  Compania.  neah  pape  ea  pe 
mon  Lipum  hac;«  Da  apcep  pam  pe  pap  on  ajSpe  healpe 
micel  pal  jeplejen  pap.  pa  hec  Pippup  bon  pa  elpenbap  on  f 
^epeohc)'  8ippan  Romane  f  ;?eppan.  f  him  mon  ppj'lcne 
ppenc  CO  bybe.  ppjdcne  hy  ap  ne  j^epapon.  ne  pecjan  nehypbon. 
pa  plu^on  hy  ealle  bucon  anum  menu,  pe  pap  GDinuciup  hacen. 
he  jenetSbe  unbep  anne  elpenb.  f  he  hme  on  pone  napelan 
oppcanj;*  Da  pit55an  he  yppe  pap  ■]  jcepunbob.  he  opploh  mice] 
pap  polcep.  f  te^1!)e]i  je  pa  poppujibon  pe  him  on  upan  papan. 
je  eac  pa  ot>pe  elpenbap  pcicabe  ^  jpemebe.  f  pa  eac  mapc 
eaUe  poppupbon.  pe  pap  on  upan  papon.  ^  ieh  pe  Romane 
jeplymeb  pape.  hy  papan  peh  jebylbe.  mib  pam  f  hy  pipcon  hu 
hy  CO  pam  elpenbam  pceolban  ;  •  On  "Sam  jepeohte  pap  Ro- 
mana  xiiii.  M.  opplajen  pet$ena.  "^  hunb-eahcacij  "]  vin.  hunb. 
jepanjen.  ;)  papa  jehoppebpa  papan  opplajen  lu.  hunb  "]  an 
H.  3  pap  papon  vii.  hunb  ju^F^nena  ^enumen^*      pic  nap  na 
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their  proletarii  might  not  remain  behind.  These  were  those 
whom  thej  had  appointed  that  they  might  beget  children  bj 
their  wives,  while  thej  went  fortli  to  war,  and  said  that  it 
seemed  to  them  wiser  not  to  dispense  with  those  who  there 
went  forth,  let  whoever  might  have  children. 

The  Bomans  then  came  upon  the  Tarcntines,  and  there 
laid  waste  all  that  thej  found,  and  took  many  towns.  There- 
upon the  Tarentines  sent  everywhere  for  aid,  where  they 
could  expect  any:  and  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus,  came  to 
them  with  the  greatest  aid,  both  of  foot  and  horse.  He  was, 
in  those  days,  lamed  above  idl  other  kings*,  as  well  for  his 
great  army  as  for  his  counsels,  and  for  his  military  skill, 
ryrrhus  aided  the  Tarentines,  because  the  city  of  Tarentmn 
had  been  built  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  were  then  under 
his  government ;  and  he  had  tlic  Thessalians  to  aid  him,  and 
the  Macedonians ;  and  he  had  twenty  elephants  with  him  for 
that  war,  which  [animals]  the  lionians  had  not  before  seen  : 
he  was  the  first  man  who  introduced  them  into  Italy :  he 
was  also  in  those  days  the  most  expert  in  battle  and  warfare, 
except  only  that  his  gods  and  his  idols  that  he  worshiped 
deceived  him.  When  he  inquired  of  his  gods,  which  of  them 
should  have  victory  over  the  other,  he  over  the  Eomans,  or 
the  Romans  over  him,  they  answered  him  ambiguously: 
"  Thou  wilt  have  it  or  not  have  it."  The  first  battle  that  he 
had  with  the  llomaus  was  in  Campania,  near  the  river  called 
the  Liris.  There,  after  a  great  slaughter  was  made  on  both 
sides,  Pyrrhus  commanded  the  elephants  to  be  led  into  the 
battle.  When  the  Eomans  saw  that  such  a  wile  was  prac- 
tised on  them,  such  as  they  before  had  not  seen  nor  heard 
spoken  of,  they  fled,  all  save  one  man,  who  was  called 
Minutius.  He  ventured  [to  go]  under  an  elephant,  so  that 
he  stabbed  it  in  the  navel.  AVlien  it  was  angry  and  wounded 
it  slew  many  of  the  people,  so  that  both  those  perished  who 
were  upon  it,  and  he  also  wounded  and  irritated  the  other 
elephants,  so  that  most  of  those  also  perished  who  were  on 
them ;  and  although  the  Eomans  were  put  to  flight,  they 
were,  nevertlieless,  emboldened  by  knowing  how  they  should 
[act]  with  elephants.  In  that  battle  fourteen  thousand  foot 
of  the  llomans  were  slain,  and  eight  hundred  and  eighty 
taken  prisoners ;  and  of  the  horse  there  were  slain  one  thou- 
Band  three  hundred ;  and  there  were  seven  hundred  ensigni 
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^ejseh  hp»c  Pippufef  polcep  ^epeallen  p»pe.  )cop).on  hit  mif 
)>eap  on  {yam  cibum.  f  mon  enij  pel  on  )>a  heal|:e  piiiibe.  ^ 
))onne  pylbpe  p»f .  bucon  )>ep  ]yjr  Isf  opfla^en  p»p6.  fpa^mib 
^exanbpe  p»f.  on  )mm  popman  ^epeohce.  |)e  he  pi9  Dapiuf 
peahc.  )iep  nep  hip  polcep  na  ma  opflajen  )H>nne  ni^^on  >  Kc 
Pippuf  jebicnebe  ep:  hu  him  feo  p^e  jebcobe.  )ie  he  opep  Ro* 
mane  h»pbe.  )>a  he  cp»t$  sec  hip  ^obep  bupa.  "^  hic  ppa  ]>8epon 
appac.  Dane  hapa  t$u  lopep.  f  ic  fek  mopte  opeppinnan.  fe 
»p  p»pon  unopeppunnen.  3  ic  eac  ppam  him  opeppunnen 
eom  '.  •  Da  ahpebon  hine  hip  ]>e^ap.  hpi  he  ppa  heanlic  popb  be 
him  pylpum  ^ecpsebe.  f  he  opeppunnen  p»pe.  ]>a  anbpypbe  he 
him  "}  cp»9.  Irip  ic  jepape  epc  py^lcne  pje  »c  Romanum.  )K)nne 
m»2  ic  piS^an  bucan  selcon  fejxie  Epeca  lanb  pecean^  >  Daec 
peaptS  eac  Romanum  on  ypelum  cacne  o^^peb  »p  ))am  ^epeohce. 
|>a  hy  on  pypbe  p»pon.  f  ]>»p  polcep  pceolbe  micel  hpype  beon. 
|>a  tSunop  opploh  xxiiii.  heopn  pobpepa.  "]  )>a  o^pe  ^ebpocabe 
ape3  comon;*  jEpcep  fam  jepuhcon  Pippup  "}  Romane  in 
SSpuha.  ]>»pe  Jyeobe.  )>ep  peapt$  Pippup  pimb  on  o6pan  eapme. 
*]  Romane  haspbon  p^e.  3  h»pbon  jeleopnob  ma  cp»pca.  huh^ 
|>a  elpenbap  beppican  mihcon  mib  )mm  |w  hy  namon  cpeopu.  "^ 
plojon  on  o6epne  enbe  monije  pceappe  ipene  ne^W- 1  ^^ 
mib  plexe  bepunbon.  -]  onbsepnbon  hic.  3  be]>ybbon  hic  ]H>nne  on 
tSone  elpenb  hinban.  f  h)r  )K>nne  popan  pebenbe.  ae^tSep  ^e  pop 
)>»p  plexep  bpyne.  ^e  pop  ]>»pa  ns&^la  pcicunje.  j)  tec  a»lcan  |i«k 
poppupbon  sepepc  )ie  him  on  upan  p»pan.  *]  pitman  f  o^p  pole 
p»pon  ppa  ppi$e  pleanbe.  ppa  hy  him  pcilban  pceolban:*  On 
|raun  2^F®^^^  V^T  Romana  ehca  M.  opplajen.  -}  xi.  pitSpanon 
jenumen ; .  J&ib  Pippupep  hepep  paep  xx.  M.  opplajen.  -}  h^ 
juSpana  [Liii.]'  jenumen*.  Da  peap9  Pippupe  cu9  f  ^a- 
choclep.  Sipacupa  cymn;.  )»»pa  buph-leoba.  pssp  jepapen  on 
&cilia  ]>am  lanbe:*  D^  PP  he  ^ibep.  3  f  pice  co  him 
jenybbe :  • 

8ona  ppa  f  jepmn  mib  Romanum  jeenbob  pasp.  ppa  ps&p  ]>8ep 
feo  monijpealbepce  pol  mib  man-cpealme.  ^e  eac  f  nanuhc 
bepenbep.  ne  pip  ne  njrcen.  ne  mihcon  nanuhc  libbenbep  je- 
bepan.  f  hy  )^  »c  nyhpcan  p»pon  opcpeope.  hpastSep  him 
»ni3  mann  eac  acuman  pceolbe.  }k  penbe  Pippup  ppam  Sicihiim 
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tdu?n.  It  was  not  said  how  manj  of  Pyrrhus's  people  were 
slaiD,  bocauee  it  was  not  the  custom  in  those  times  to  count 
any  slaughter  on  that  side  which  was  the  prevailing  one, 
unless  a  very  small  number  were  slain,  as  it  was  with  Alex- 
ander, in  the  first  battle  he  fought  a^inst  Darius,  where  of 
bis  people  there  were  no  more  than  nine  slain.  But  Pyrrhus 
testifiea  afterwards  how  he  liked  the  victory  he  had  over  the 
Bomans,  when  at  the  door  of  his  god  he  said,  and  thereon  so 
wrote  it :  /'  Have  thanks,  thou  Jove,  that  I  have  been  able 
to  overcome  those  who  before  had  not  been  overcome ;  and  I 
am  also  overcome  by  them."  His  officers  thereupon  asked 
him  why  he  said  such  debasing  words  of  himself,  that  he  was 
overcome,  when  he  answered :  "  If  I  again  gain  such  a  vie- 
tory  over  the  Eomans,  I  mav  afterwards  return  to  Ghreece 
without  any  soldier  "  For  the  Bomans  also  it  appeared  as 
an  evil  token,  before  the  battle,  when  they  were  in  camp, 
that  there  would  be  a  great  fall  of  the  people,  when  thunder 
Blew  twenty-four  of  their  fodderers,  and  the  others  came 
away  half-dead.  After  that  Pyrrhus  and  the  Bomans  fought 
in  the  country  of  Apulia,  where  Pyrrhiis  was  woimded  in  one 
of  his  arms,  and  the  Bomans  had  the  victory,  and  had  learned 
more  devices,  how  they  might  circumvent  the  elephants,  by 
taking  stakes,  into  one  end  of  which  they  drove  many  sharp 
iron  nails,  and  wound  flax  about  them  and  set  it  on  fire,  and 
then  drove  it  into  the  hinder  part  of  the  elephant,  so  that  they 
ran  raging  mad,  both  in  consequence  of  the  biuming  of  the 
flax  and  the  pricking  of  the  naUs ;  so  that  with  every  one 
those  first  perished  that  were  upon  them ;  and  afterwards 
they  as  impetuously  slew  the  other  people  as  they  should 
have  protected  them.  In  that  battle  eight  thousand  of  the 
Bomans  were  slain  and  eleven  ensi^s  taken.  And  of 
Pyrrhus' s  army  twenty  thousand  were  slain,  and  [fifty-three] 
of  his  ensigns  taken.  It  then  became  known  to  Pyrrhus, 
that  Agathocles,  king  of  the  citizens  of  Syracuse,  was  dead 
in  the  land  of  Sicily.  Thereupon  he  proceeded  thither,  and 
subjected  that  realm  to  him. 

As  soon  as  that  war  with  the  Bomans  was  ended,  there 
was  such  a  complicated  pestilence  with  mortality,  that  even 
nothing  bearing,  neither  women  nor  cattle  could  bring  forth 
anything  living ;  so  that  at  last  they  were  in  despair  whether 
any  man  should  be  born  to  them.    Pyrrhus  then  turned 
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ep:  CO  Romanum.  "^  him  onjean  com  Cupiuf.  pe  confal.  "^ 
heopa  f  ^pibbe  jepeohc  ps&f  on  Lucaniam.  on  Apopuj*  ]>»p6 
bune ; .  Deh  fe  Romane^  pime  hpile  hs&f bon  f piCop  pleam 
gefohc  fonne  jepeohc.  a&p  fonne  hy  jefapon  f  man  fa  elpenbaf 
on  jj  jepeohc  bybe.  ac  ptStJan  hy  fa  jefapan  hu  hy  hi  jejpe- 
meban.  "f  hy  fa  psepan  fpitSe  fleanbe  fe  hy  fjrlpcan  fceolban.  "^ 
Pippuf ef  bepe  peaptS  popf am  rpitSopc  on  pleame ; .  On  fam 
jepeohce  Pippup  haepbe  hunb-eahcacij  M.  pe^ena.  ^  v.  M.  je- 
hoppebpa.  ^  faep  paep  xxxvi.  M.  opplajen.  ~]  un.  hmib  jepanjen  > 
iEpcep  fam  Pippup  pop  op  Icahum.  ymb  v.  jeap  f a&p  fe  he  a&p 
faepon  com.  ^  patSe  fa&p  fe  he  ham  com.  he  polbe  abpecan 
Spjup  fa  buph.  ^  fa&p  peaptS  mib  anmn  pcane  oppoppen '.. 

-Sprep  fam  fe  Tapencme  jeahpoban  f  Pippup  beab  pa&p. 
fa  penbon  hy  on  Spppice.  co  Eapcajinienpep.  a&pcep  pulnmie. 
;)  epc  pi6  Romanum  punnan.  •]  pa^e  faep  fe  hy  coja&bepe  eo- 
mon.  Romane  ha&pbon  pije ;.  Daeji  onpunbon  Eapcajini^enpep 
f  him  mon  opepppif  an  mihce.  f  eh  hy  nan  pole  8&p  mib  ^epeohce 
opeppmnan  ne  mihce ; .  Iremonj  fam  f e  Pippup  piS  Romane 
pinnenbe  paep.  hy  ha&pbon  ehca  lejian ; .  Da  haepbon  hy  fa 
eahcetSan  Rejienpe  co  pulcume  jepecce ; .  Da  ne  jecpupabe 
pe  ehcat$a  ba&l  faepa  le^ian  f  Romane  Pippupe  piftpcanban 
mihce.  an^unnon  fa  hep;;^ian  ;]  hynan  fa  fe  hy  ppi^ian  pceol- 
ban  ; .  Da  Romane  -p  jeahpoban.  fa  penbon  hy  f ybep  Denu- 
ciup  heopa  conpul  mib  pulcume.  co  fon  f  he  on  him  jeppaece. 
f  hy  fa  plojon  *]  hynbon  fe  eaUe  Romane  ppit5ian  polbon.  "}  he 
fa  ppa  jebybe  ;•  8ume  he  opploh.  pume  jebanb  -]  ham  penbe, 
"3  faeji  pa&pan  pit$t5an  picnabe.  "}  pit55an  fa  heapba  mib  ceopp- 
aexum  op-acoppene;. 


11. 


^pceji  fam  f e  Romane-buph  jecimbpeb  pa&p  cccc.  pincpiun 
3  Lxxvii.  jepupbon  on  Rome  fa  ypelan  punbop.  f  paep  a&pepc 

S^unop  coploh  hyjia  hehpcan  jobep  hup.  lopepep.  ^  eac  f  a&pe 
upje  peall  mi  eel  co  eop^an  jehpeap.  ;]  eac  •}?  fp\  pulpap  on 
anpe  nihc  bpohcon  anep  beabep  mannep  lichoman  bmnan  fa 
bnph.  ^  hyne  fa&p  piStSan  pcjrccemaelum  cobpubon-  otS  fa  n  ena 
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from  Sicily  a^ain  to  the  Bomans,  and  Curius,  the  consul, 
came  against  him,  and  their  third  battle  was  in  Lucania,  on 
the  moimtain  of  Arusius.  Although  the  Bomons  had  for 
some  while  thought  more  of  flight  than  of  fighting,  before 
they  saw  that  the  enemy  brought  the  elepliants  into  the 
battle ;  yet  after  they  saw  how  they  could  irritate  them,  so 
that  they  impetuously  slew  those  whom  they  should  aid, 
Pyrrhus's  army  was  chiefly  on  that  accouut  put  to  flight. 
In  that-  battle  Pyrrhus  had  eighty  thousand  foot  and  five 
thousand  horse,  and  there  were  thirty-six  thousand  slain  and 
four  hundred  captured.  After  that  Pyrrhus  departed  from 
Italy,  about  five  years  from  the  time  he  first  came  thither; 
and  soon  afler  he  came  home,  he  would  take  the  city  of 
Argos,  and  was  there  mortally  struck  with  a  stone.    - 

After  the  Tarentines  had  been  informed  that  Pyrrhus  was 
dead,  they  sent  to  Africa,  to  the  Carthaginians,  for  succour, 
and  again  warred  against  the  Eomans;  and  quickly  after 
they  came  together  the  Romans  had  the  victory.  There  the 
Carthaginians  found  that  they  could  be  overcome,  although 
no  people  had  before  been  able  to  conquer  them  in  war. 
While  Pyrrhus  was  warring  against  the  Eomans,  they  had 
eight  legions.  They  then  appointed  the  eighth  to  aid  the 
people  of  Rhegiura.  When  this  eighth  part  of  the  lemons  felt 
not  confident  that  the  Romans  could  withstand  Pyrrhus, 
they  began  to  plunder  and  oppress  those  whom  they  should 
protect.  When  the  Romans  were  informed  of  that,  they 
sent  thither  their  consul  Genucius  with  k  force,  in  order 
that  he  might  take  vengeance  on  them,  for  slaying  and  op- 
pressing those  whom  all  the  Romans  should  protect;  and  he 
did  so.  Some  he  slew,  bound  and  sent  some  home,  and  there 
they  were  afterwards  scourged,  and  their  heads  afterwards 
cut  off"  with  axes. 


n. 

After  the  city  of  Rome  had  been  built  four  hundred  and 
seventy-seven  years,  there  happened  in  Rome  evil  prodi^es. 
The  first  was,  that  thunder  struck  the  house  of  their  highest 
god,  Jove;  and  also  much  of  the  city-wall  fell  to  the  earth; 
and  also  three  wolves,  in  one  iiijifht,  brought  a  dead  man*a 
body  into  the  citv,  and  there  afterwards  tore  it  piecemeal, 
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onpocan.  "]  uc-ufinon.  ^  hy  p^San  onpej  plujon  ; .  On  f am 
bajum  jepeaptJ.  f  on  anpe  bune  neah  Romebjpij.  cohlab  feo 
eojitSe.  ;]  paef  bypnenbe  pyp  ^ip  op  fa&pe  eop6an.  ^  on  «lce 
healfe  J)»j*  y)^\ey  feo  eoptie  paep  pip  s&eepa  bpaebe  co  axpan  je- 
bupnen  \ .  8ona  ]>aef .  on  y&m  seprejipan  ^eape.  jepop  8enippo« 
niuf  fe  conpil.  mib  jypbe  pi6  Pencencep  Icalia  pole.'.  Da 
nub  )>am  fe  hy  hi  jecpymeb  haepbon  ']  cojaebepe  polban.  ];a 
peaj)^  eop^beopunj.  f  a&^^ep  faepa  polca  penbe  unq>eojenbhce. 
f  hy  fceolban  on  fa  eoptSan  bepincan.  -3  hy  feah  ppa  anbp«- 
benbe  jebiban  f  ye  eje  opepjan  paep. ;)  f  aep  piliSan  pasljpitrJjce 
^epulicou  I  •  Da&p  p»r  r®  msepca  blobjyre  on  ae j5pe  healpe 
f 8&pa  polca.  feh  f e  Romane  pje  haepbe.  fa  peapan  faep  co  lape 
pupbon !  •  Daep  paep  jepyne  f  peo  eop^beopunj  racnabe  fa 
miclan  blob-bp^cap .  f  e  hype  mon  on  f  aepe  cibe  co-poplec !  • 


III 

-Slpcep  fam  fe  Romebuph  jecimbpeb  paep  nn.  hunb  pincpum 
"^  Lxxx.  jemon;  fam  otSpum  mone^um  punbpum.  fe  on  9am 
bajum  jelumpan.  -p  mon  ^epeah  peallan  blob  op  eopt^an.  3 
pinan  meolc  op  heopenum  i  •  On  fam  bajum  Eapcapnijenpep 
penbon  pulcum  Tajienrmum.  -p  hy  fe  eatS  mihcon  peohcan  p\t 
Romanum;*  Da  penbon  Romane  aftpen^pacan  co  him.  •]  hy 
ahpebon  pop  hpy  hy  f  bybon  ;.  Da  o(5j*popan  hy  fam  a&penb- 
jiacan  mib  fam  bipmeplicepcan  a^e.  f  hy  him  naeppe  on 
pulcume  naepon.  feh  fe  fa  a^ap  paepan  neaji  mane  fonne 
foiSe ; .  On  fam  bajum  Ulcinienpep ;)  Thpupci  fa  pole  popneah 
ealle  poppupbon  pop  heopa  ajnum  bjjije.  pofifam  fe  hy  piime 
heojia  feopap  jeppeoban.  •]  eac  him  eallum  pupbon  co  milbe  ^ 
Co  popjipene  !•  Da  opfuhce  heopa  ceopluni^  f  man  fa  feopap 
ppeobe.  3  hy  nolbe !  •  Da  pit$papan  hy  fam  hlapojibum  •]  fa 
feopap  mib  him.  oft  hy  pjibpan  paepon  fonne  hy;*  Snb  hy 
p:68an  niib-ealle  op  "Sam  eapbe  abpipon.  ")  him  co  pipum  bybon 
fa  f e  aep  pa&jian  heopa  hlaepbian  [  •  Da  pi9t$an  jepohcan  fa 
hlapopbap  Romane.  "}  hj  him  jepylpcan.  f  hy  epc  co  beopa 
li3num  becomon*. 
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until  the  men  awoke  and  ran  out,  and  they  afterwards  fled 
away.  In  those  days  it  befel,  that  on  a  hill  near  the  city  of 
Borne,  the  earth  opened  and  there  was  burning  fire  up  trom 
the  earth,  so  that  on  each  side  of  the  fire,  the  earth,  for  the 
breadth  of  five  acres,  was  burnt  to  ashes.  Soon  after  this,  in 
the  following  year,  Sempronius  the  consul  marched  with  an 
army  against  the  Picentes,  a  people  of  Italy.  Then,  when 
they  had  put  themselves  in  array,  and  would  en&^a^e,  there 
was  an  earthquake,  so  that  both  people  imagined  inaubitably 
that  they  would  sink  into  the  earth,  and  they,  nevertheless, 
continued  thus  dreading  until  the  terror  had  passed  over, 
and  afterwards  there  fiercely  fought.  There  was  a  vast 
bloodshed  of  those  people  on  both  sides,  though  the  Eomans 
had  the  victory,  when  few  were  left  there.  There  was  seen 
that  the  earthquake  betokened  the  great  blood-drenchings 
which  they  let  now  on  her. 


III. 

Afljer  Borne  had  been  built  four  hundred  and  eighty  years, 
among  many  other  wonders  that  happened  in  those  days, 
blood  was  seen  to  boil  from  the  earth,  and  milk  to  rain  from 
the  heavens.  In  those  days  the  Carthaginians  sent  succour 
to  the  Tarentines,  that  they  might  the  more  easily  fight 
against  the  Bomans.  Thereupon  the  Bomans  sent  messengers 
to  them,  and  asked  them  why  they  so  did  ?  They  then  swore 
to  the  messengers  with  a  most  shameful  oath,  that  they  had 
never  afforded  th^m  aid;  although  those  oaths  were  nearer  to 
falsehood  than  to  truth.  In  those  days,  the  nations  of  the 
Yulsinienses  and  Etruscans  almost  all  nearly  perished  through 
their  own  folly,  because  they  had  freed  some  of  their  slaves, 
and  were  also  too  mild  to  them  all,  and  too  indulgent.  Then 
their  churls  took  it  ill  that  the  lords  had  freed  the  slaves, 
and  would  not  [free]  them.  They  thereupon  rose  against 
the  lords,  and  the  slaves  with  them,  until  they  were  stronger 
than  they.  And  they  afterwards  entirely  drove  them  from 
the  country,  and  took  for  wives  those  who  had  previously 
been  their  mistresses.  Afterwards  the  lords  appued  to  the 
Bomans,  and  they  aided  them,  so  that  they  again  came  to 
their  own. 

2o2 
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IV. 


^fxep  5am  ))e  Romebujih  ^ecimbjieb  psej*  ccec.  pimpum  3 
Lxxx.  becom  on  Romane  micel  mann-cpealm.  f  hy  )>a  sec 
nyhfcan  ne  ahfeban  hpec  ]>»pa  jepapenpa  p»pe.  ac  hpsec 
heopa  }>onne  co  lape  ps&pe ;  •  2^nb  eac  })a  beopola  ]>e  lijr  on 
fymbel  peoptSobon  hy  amyphon.  co-eacan  ]>am  o^pum  mom;- 
pealbum  bifmpum  ]>e  hy  la&penbe  psepon.  f  hy  ne  cu5an  on^i- 
can  f  hic  Iiobef  ppacu  pe&f.  ac  hecon  fa  bifceopaf  f  hy 
j*»bon  fam  folce.  ^  heopa  2<>baf  him  ps&pon  yppe.  co  yim  f 
bi  him  fa-jic  j*piCop  opppebon  *]  bloccon  )>onne  hy  8&p  b]^bon  '.• 
On  psepe  ilcan  cibe  Eapepponie  psef  hacenu  heopa  joba  nunne. 
fa  jebypebe  hype  f  heo  hy  poplaej ;  •  Py  fa  Romane  pop  f am 
jyke  hi  ahen^an.  -]  eac  fone  fe  fone  jylc  mib  hype  jepophce. 
3  ealle  fa  f e  fone  jylc  mib  him  pifcon  ;)  mib  him  ha&lon ; .  Pu 
pene  pe  nu  Romane  him  jylp  tJyUice  ppicon  •]  feccon  pop  heopa 
a^envmi  jylpe  "]  hepinje. ;)  feah  jemon;  faspe  hepinje  f ylhca 
bipmepa  on  hy  pj'lpe  apaebon.  hu  pene  pe  hu  mone^a  mapan 
bifmpa  hy  poppyjebon.  ae^ep  j^e  pop  heopa  ajenpe  lupan  ^ 
lanbleoba.  je  eac  pop  heopa  penacum  eje ',  • 

Be  nSRTSINS  DeiJUINNe :  •  Nu  pe  pculon  pon .  cp»8  Opo- 
pup.  ymb  f  Punica^epinn.  f  paep  op  fam  polce  op  Eapcama  f  aepe 
^yP^S-  r®^  P®r  jecimbpeb  ppam  Oipann  fam  pipmen  Lxxxn. 
pmcpum  aep  Romebuph.  ppa  pome  faepa  buphpapena  ^el  *3 
heopa  bipmepep  peap5  lycel  apaeb  ^  appicen.  ppa  ppa  Tpojup  '} 
Jupcmup  paebon.  pcaep-ppicepap.  popf  on  f  e  heopa  pipe  on  naenne 
fael  pel  ne  jepop.  nat^ep  ne  mnan  pjiam  him  jylpum.  ne  ucane 
ppam  otSpum  f olcmn ;  •  8pa*feah.  co-eacan  fam  ypelum.  hy 
jepeccon.  fonne  him  micel  mann-cpealm  on  becom.  f  hy 
rceolbon  menn  heopa  jobum  blocan  [•  8pa  eac  fa  beopla.  fe 
hy  on  jeljjbon.  ^ela&pbon  hy  f  fa  fe  faep  onhaelebe  paepan.  f 
hy  hale  pop  hy  cpealbon*  *]  paepon  fa  menn  co  f on  bypije.  f  hy 
penbon  f  hv  mihcon  f  J^eJ  mib  fam  jepciUan.  "3  fa  beopk^  co 
fon  lycije.  f  hy  hic  mib  fam  jemicleban.  ■]  popfon  fe  hy  ppa 
ff)5e  bffii^  pa^pon.  him  com  oa  Iiobep  ppacu.  on  ^epeohcum 
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IV. 


After  Borne  had  been  built  four  hundred  and  eighty  years, 
a  great  mortality  came  on  the  Bomans,  so  that  at  last  they 
did  not  ask  how  many  had  died,  but  how  many  of  them  then 
remained.  And  also  the  devils,  whom  they  constantly  wor- 
shiped, led  them  astray,  in  addition  to  the  other  manifold 
scandals  that  they  taught  them,  so  that  they  could  not  under- 
stand that  it  was  the  vengeance  of  God ;  but  commanded 
the  priests  to  tell  the  people  that  their  gods  were  wroth 
with  them,  in  order  that  they  might  more  frequently  offer  and 
sacrifice  to  them  than  they  had  ere  done.  At  the  same  time 
it  happened  that  a  vestal  of  their  gods,  who  was  named 
Capparonia,  committed  incontinence.  For  that  crime  the 
Bomans  hanged  her,  and  also  him  who  had  perpetrated  the 
crime  with  her,  and  all  those  who  were  privy  to  the  crime, 
and  concealed  it  among  themselves.  How  can  we  now 
imagine,  that  the  Bomans  themselves  wrote  and  composed 
such  [narratives]  for  their  own  glory  and  praise,  and  yet,  in 
the  midst  of  the  praise,  have  relatecf  such  disgraces  of  them- 
selves? How  many  may  we  imagine  greater  disgraces  they 
have  passed  in  silence,  both  for  love  of  themselves  and 
countrymen,  as  w^ell  as  for  fear  of  their  senate  ? 

Or  THE  CA.RTHA.QUfiA3if  Wak.  We  will  now,  says 
Orosius,  begin  concerning  the  Carthaginian  war  (that  was  of 
the  people  of  the  city  of  Carthage,  that  was  built  by  the 
woman  Elisa  eighty-two  years  before  Borne),  as  of  the 
calamities  of  the  citizens  and  their  disasters  little  has  been 
said  and  written,  as  Trogus  and  Justinus,  the  historians, 
have  related ;  because  their  affairs  at  no  time  succeeded  well, 
neither  within  among  themselves,  nor  without  from  other 
nations.  And  yet,  in  addition  to  these  evils,  they  decreed, 
when  a  great  pestilence  came  upon  them,  that  they  should 
sacrifice  men  to  their  gods.  In  like  manner,  the  devils,  in 
whom  they  believed,  instructed  them,  that  for  those  w-ho 
were  unhealed  there  they  should  slay  the  hale ;  and  men 
were  so  foolish,  that  they  imagined  they  miglit  thereby  still 
the  evil,  and  the  devils  so  crafty  that  they  thereby  aug- 
mented it.  And  because  they  were  so  very  foolish,  the 
vengeance  of  God  came  upon  them,  in  wars,  besides  otlier 
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co-eacan  o^pura  J^pelum.  )>»c  pa&p  opcop:  on  Sicilium  ■]  on  Sap- 
tSmium  fam  ijlanbum.  on  )>a  hy  jelomlicojT  punnon  [  •  JEpcef 
)»am  ]>e  him  fpa  opqia&blice  miflamp.  f  hy  anjunnon  hic  picar 
heopa  labtneopum  *;]  heopa  cempum  heopa  eappe^a.  ']  him  be- 
bubon  f  hy  on  ppaecpt$af  popan  •;)  on  ellf  lobe ;  •  RaJ5e  aepcep 
])am  hy  baeban.  -^  hy  mon  to  heopa  eapbe  poplece.  f  hi  mop:an 
jepanbian.  hpa&ISep  hy  heopa  mebpselpa  opepppitSan  mihcon]* 
Da  him  mon  fap  poppypnbe.  }>a  jepohcan  hy  mib  pipbe  *•  On 
faepe  hepjunje  jemecte  j*e  ylbepca  labceop.  OOazeup.  hip  ajenne 
pinu.  mib  puppupum  jejypebne  on  bipceophabe.  he  hine  fa  pop 
|>am  35ypelan  jebealh.  ')  he  hine  opeppon  hec  "]  ahon.  -^  penbe  f 
he  pop  hip  poppepennepfe  ppelc  pceopp  pepebe.  popfon  hic  naep 
feap  mib  him  f  anij ot5ep  puppupan pepebe  bucon  cyninjum  I- 
Ra^e  aepcep  ]>am  hy  bejeacan  Eapcama  ]>a  buph.  3  ealle  fa 
aelcaepepcan  opplojon.  fe  ]>sepinne  p»pon.  •;)  fa  otJpe  to  him 
jenybbon;-  Da  set  nihptan.  he  peaptS  pylp  bepjTieb  3  oppla- 
jcn  ;•      Dip  p«p  jepopben  on  Hipupep  baeje.  Peppa  cyninjep  |  • 


Y. 

^ptep  fam  pimilco.  Eaptaina  cynin^.  ^epop  mib  pypbe  on 
Sicihe.  3  him  fa&p  becom  ppa  paeplic  ypel.  f  fa  menn  paepon 
ppa  pat5e  beabe.  ppa  hit  him  on  becom.  f  hy  fa  aet  nihptan  hj 
bebyp^ean  ne  mihton.  3  pop  fam  eje  hip  unpillum  penbe.  3 
ham  pop.  mib  fam  f e  f aep  paepon ',  •  8ona  ppa  f  popme  pcip 
lanb  jepohte.  3  f  ejephce  ppell  jebobabe.  ppa  paepon  ealle  fa 
buphpape  Eajitajinijenpep  mib  ppitSlice  heape  3  pope  onptypeb. 
3  8bIc  ahpenbe  3  ppinenbe  aeptep  hip  ppynb.  3  hy  untpejenblice 
nanpa  tpeopGa  him  ne  penbon.  buton  f  hy  mib-ealle  pop- 
peop^an  pceolban*.*  GOib  fam  fe  fa  buphpape  ppa  jeomopLc 
an^in  haepbon.  fa  com  pe  cjninj  pylp  mib  hip  pcipe.  3  lanb  je- 
fohte  mib  ppit5e  ly^eplican  jejypelan.  3  ae^ep  je  he  pylp  ham* 
peapb  pop.  ^e  f  pole  ^  him  on^ean  com.  eall  hit  him  pepenbe 
hampeapb  poljobe.  3  he  pe  cyninj  hip  hanba  paep  upppeapbep 
bpaebenbe  pi^  faep  heoponep.  3  mib  opepheoptneppe  him  pa&p 
panienbe  fle^tSep  je  hip  a^enne  heapbpaelfa.  je  eallep  faep  polcep. 
3  he  f a-jjT  him  rvlnim  xebybe  f  f a&p  pyppc  paep.  fa  lie  to  hi/ 
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e¥ih.  Tliat  wa&  ofbeneett  in  the  islands  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia, 
in  which  they  most  frequently  warred.  After  they  had  so 
often  been  unsuccessful,  they  began  to  blame  their  generals 
and  their  soldiers  for  their  disasters,  and  commanded  them 
to  go  into  exile  and  banishment.  Shortly  after,  they  prayed 
to  be  re-admitted  to  their  country,  that  they  mignt  try 
whether  they  could  overcome  their  bad  fortune.  When  this 
was  refused  them,  they  attempted  with  an  army.  In  the 
ravage,  the  general-in-chief,  Mazeus,  met  his  own  son  clad  in 
purple,  though  one  of  the  priesthood.  On  account  of  that 
garment  he  was  incensed,  and  he  commanded  him  to  be 
seized  and  crucified;  and  tJiought  that  in  contempt  of  him 
he  wore  such  a  garment ;  because  it  is  not  a  custom  with 
them  that  any  other  should  be  clad  in  purple  but  kings. 
Shortly  after  this  tliey  got  the  city  of  Carthage,  and  slew  all 
the  chiefs  that  were  in  it,  and  reduced  the  others  to  sub- 
jection. Then  at  last,  he  was  himself  circumvented  and 
slain.  This  happened  in  the  days  of  Cyrus,  king  of  the 
Persians. 

V. 

.After  that  Himilco.  king  of  Carthage,  proceeded  with  au 
army  to  Sicily,  and  there  came  upon  them  such  a  sudden  evil, 
that  men  were  dead  a^  soon  as  it  came  upon  them,  so  that  at 
last  they  could  not  bury  them ;  and  from  fear  against  his 
will  departed,  and  proceeded  home  with  those  that  there 
were.  As  soon  as  the  first  ship  reached  the  land  and  an- 
nounced the  fearful  intelligence,  then  were  all  the  Cartha- 
ginian citizens  affected  with  violent  groaning  and  weeping, 
and  every  one  asking  and  inquiring  after  his  friends,  and 
would  positively  believe  nothing  true,  but  that  they  must  all 
have  perished.  AVhile  the  citizens  were  engaged  on  so 
mournful  a  subject,  the  king  himself  came  with  his  ship,  and 
landed  in  a  very  squalid  garment,  and  both  he  himself  pro- 
ceeded homewards,  and  the  people  who  had  come  to  meet 
him,  all  followed  him  homewards  weeping;  and  he,  the  king, 
stretched  out  his  hands  upwards  towards  heaven,  and  with 
overflowing  heart,  bewailed  both  his  o^^ti  hard  fortune  and 
that  of  all  the  people ;  and  he,  moreover,  did  to  himself  that 
which  was  worst,  when  he  came  to  his  house,  when  he  there 
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inne  com.  fa  he  f  pole  faep-ute  becynbe.  ^  liine  tenne  J>»p- 
inne  beleac.  •;)  hine  pylpie  offloh  ]•  iEjrep  fam  psBj*  pun  pelij 
mann  binnan  Eaptama.  )'e  paef  hacen  panno.  "]  paej*  mib  un;^e« 
mece  )>aej*  cynebomef  jjTinenbe:.  Sc  him  jefuhce  f  he  mib 
faepa  pitena  pillum  him  ne  mihte  tocuman.  ^  him  to  paebc 
jenam  f  he  hy  ealle  co  jepeopbum  to  him  jehet.  j)  he  hy 
pit$San  mihte  mib  actpe  acpellan.  ac  hit  ^epeaptS  fuph  )>a 
amelbob.  fe  he  j^efoht  ha&fbe  ^  him  to  Saepe  baebe  fylftan 
fceolbe  ; .  Da  he  onf unbe  f  f  cut$  pa&p.  fa  jejabepabe  he  ealle 
fa  f eopaf  "^  fa  yfelan  menn  fe  he  mihte.  -}  f ohte  f  he  on  fa 
buphpape  on  unjeapepe  become,  ac  hit  him  peap^  aepop  cuS  > 
Da  him  aet  faepe  bypij  ne  jefpeop.  fa  jepenbe  he  mib  xxiii.  S. 
CO  anpe  otSeppe  bypij.  -j  fohte  ^  he  fa  abpaece  >  Da  haepbon 
fa  buph-leoba  GOaufutane  hiin  to  pultume.  "■}  him  onjean  comon 
butan  paeptene.  •;)  Pannon  jepen^on.  •;)  fa  oCpe  jeplymbon.  3 
f aep  pi^t5an  tintpe^ab  peajiS ;  iEpept  hme  man  ppanj.  fa 
pticobe  him  mon  fa  e^^an  ut.  -}  pit^^an  him  mon  ploh  fa  hanba 
op.  fa  "p  heapob.  •;)  call  hip  cynn  mon  opploh.  fy  laep  hit  mon 
upepan  bajum  ppaece.  o6<5e  aenij  oSep  boppte  ept  ppylc  onjm- 
nan  ;  •  Dip  jepeaji6  on  Philippupep  baeje.  f aep  cynm jep  *  •  iEptep 
f  am  hypbon  Eaptanienpep  f  pe  maepa  20exanbe)i  haepbe  abpocen 
Tipum  fa  buph.  peo  paep  on  aep-bajum  heopa  ylbpena  etSel.  3 
onbpebon  ^  hy  eac  to  him  cuman  polbon ; .  Da  penbon  h^ 
fibep  ffmilcop.  heopa  fone  jleapeptan  mann.  f  he  Mexanbpep 
pipan  bepceapobe.  ppa  he  hit  him  ept  ham  onbeab.  on  anum 
bpebe  appiten.  -j  pit58an  hit  appiten  paep  he  hit  opep-pophte 
mib  peaxe  ;•  €pt  fa  2Qexanbep  jepapen  paep  'j  he  ham  com.  fa 
tujon  hme  faepe  bupje  pitan.  f  he  heopa  ppicbomep  pit$  Slex- 
anbep  ppemmenbe  paepe. "]  hine  pop  faepe  tihtlan  opplojon'* 
^ptep  fam  Eaptanienpep  punnon  on  Sicilie.  faep  him  pelbon 
teala  jeppeop.  ^  bepaetan  heopa  heapob- buph.  8ipacupep  paep 
hatenu  *. .  Da  ne  onha^obe  Ssathocle.  heopa  cyuinje.  f  he 
pi^  hy  mihte  buton  paeptene  jepeohtan.  ne  eac  ^  hy  ealle 
mihton  pop  metelepte  faep  binnan  ^ebiban.  ac  letoii  heopa 
pultum  faep  binnan  beon.  be  fam  baele.  f e  hy  aejt$ep  mihton  je 
heopa  paepten  jehealban.  je  eac  f  fa  mete  haepbon  fa  hpile.  3 
pe  c^ninj  mib  fam  o6pum  baele  on  pcipum  pop  on  Eaptamenpe. 
3  hy  patJe  faep  popbaepnan  het.  fe  he  to  lanbe  jepop.  pop]x>Q 
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-diiit  the  people  out,  and  locked  himself  therein  alone,  and 
Blew  himself.  After  that,  there  was  a  wealthy  man  in 
C«thage,  who  waa  named  Hanno.  ana  wa«  imioderatelv 
crayine  after  the  kingship.  But  it  seemed  to  him  that  with 
the  will  of  the  senators  ne  could  not  attain  it,  and  he  took 
the  resolution  that  he  would  bid  them  all  to  a  feast,  in  order 
that  he  might  then  kill  them  by  poison.  But  it  was  divulged 
through  those  who  he  had  thought  would  have  aided  him  in 
the  deed.  When  he  found  that  it  was  known,  he  gathered 
all  the  slaves  and  the  evil  men  that  he  could,  and  thought 
that  he  could  come  on  the  citizens  unawares ;  but  it  had  been 
previously  made  known  to  them.  When  he  did  not  succeed 
at  the  city,  he  betook  himself  with  twenty-four  thousand  to 
another  city,  and  thought  he  could  capture  it.  But  the 
citizens  had  the  Mauritanians  to  aid  them,  and  came  against 
him  outside  the  fortress,  and  took  Hanno,  and  put  the  others 
to  flighty  and  there  he  was  afterwards  tortured.  First  they 
scourged  him,  then  put  his  eyes  out,  and  afterwards  struck 
oif  his  hands,  then  his  head,  and  slew  all  his  kin,  lest  they  at 
a  future  day  might  avenge  it,  or  any  other  might  again  5are 
the  like.  This  happened  in  the  days  of  Philip  the  king. 
After  that,  the  Cartnaginians  heard  that  the  Great  Alexander 
had  taken  the  city  of  Tyre,  which,  in  days  of  old,  was  the 
country  of^heir  forefathers,  and  dreaded  lest  they  should  also 
come  to  themi  ^Phcreupon  they  sent  Amilcar  thither,  their 
most  expert  man,  that  he  might  observe  Alexander's  move- 
ments, so  that  he  might  announce  it  to  them  at  home  WTitten 
on  a  board ;  and  after  it  was  written,  he  worked  it  over  with 
wax.  After  Alexander  was  dead  and  he  was  come  home,  the 
senators  of  the  city  accused  him  of  having  acted  treache- 
rously towards  them  with  Alexander,  and  for  that  accusation 
slew  him.  After  that  the  Carthaginians  made  war  on  Sicily, 
where  they  seldom  succeeded  well,  and  besieged  their  chief 
city  called  Syracuse.  Then  it  did  not  seem  advisable  to 
Agathocles,  their  king,  that  he  should  fight  with  them  outside 
his  fortress,  nor  also  that,  on  account  of  want  of  food,  they 
should  all  remain  within  it;  but  let  a  part  of  their  force  be 
within,  both  that  they  might  hold  their  fastness,  and  also 
that  during  that  while  they  might  have  food ;  and  the  king 
with  the  other  part  proceeded  in  ships  to  the  Carthaginian 
territory,  and  immeoiately  after  he  had  reached  land  coin* 
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Ue  nolbe  -^  hij*  pynb  heopa  epc  senile  anpealb  h»fbe. "}  hitn 
top  patSe  Fsejxen  jepophce.  ^  pa&j*  j)  pole  ]>anon-uc  fleanbe  3 
nynenbe.  oS-p  Panno.  )>8&f  polcef  ot^ep  cyninj.  hine  sec  fsm 
paBjxene  jepohce  mib  xx.  M.  I  •  Sc  hme  Sjachoclef  jeplymbe 
"3  hi)*  polcef  opploh  u.  M.  ^  him  aepcep-pyljenbe  pap  ot$  v.  mila 
CO  )>sepe  bypij  Eapcanienpe.  3  )>»p  oSep  paepren  ^epophce. 
"]  I'aep  Smbucan  pa&p  hepjenbe  '2  bsepnenbe.  ^  Eapcainienpe 
mihcon  jepeon  op  heopa  bypij  ^  pyp.  •]  fone  ceonan  )H>nnfe 
hy  on  pope  p»pon ;  •  Ymbe  fone  timan  fe  6ip  paep.  &bpa 
vsep  hacen  ^auhoclep  bpot5op.  ])one  he  a&c  ham  on  |>»fie 
iypij  him  beaepran  lee.  he  bepipebe  f  pole  ))e  hi  embpecen 
haepbon.  on  anpe  mht  unjejipepe.  "]  hit  msepc  eall  opploh. 
•3  fa  o^pe  to  pcipan  oCplujon : .  Sib  patJe  fa&p  fe  hy  ham 
comon.  -}  f  ppell  cuC  peaptS  Eaptainienpum.  ppa  pupbon  hV 
ppa  ppiSe  popf ohte.  f  nala&p  f  sn  f  K^athocle  mane^a  bypij 
to  3apol-2;ylbum  pupbon.  ac  eac  hy  him  heapmselum  pylpe 
on  hanb  eobon.  ppa  eac  Opeplep  pe  cynmj.  mib  Dpene  hip  polce 
hme  eac  jepohte:-  Sc  S^athoclep  jebybe  untpeoplice  pitJ 
hme.  f  he  hine  on  hip  psepum  beppac  -}  opploh.  ppa  him  eac 
pylpum  pi^San  aeptep  lamp :  •  Ijip  he  6a  ]>a  ane  untpeopGa  ne 
2;ebybe.  pjiom  ]>am  ba&je  he  mihte  butan  bpoce  ealpa  Laptaina 
anpealb  be^itan :  •  On  )>a&pe  hpile  pe  he  )>one  unps&b  t$uph- 
teah.  Bomilcop  [ffmilcop],  Pena  cyninj.  paep  mib  pibbe  pi6  hip 
papenbe.  mib  eallum  hip  polce;.  Kc  betux  Sjachocle  •]  hip 
polce  peapt5  unjepaebnep.  f  he  pylp  opplajen  peapt5>  iEptep 
hip  beat5e  popan  ept  Eaptainienpep  on  Sicilie  mib  pcipum  *.•  Da 
hy  "^  jeahpebon.  fa  penbon  hy  aepteji  Pippupe.  €pipa  c^ninje.  •] 
he  him  pume  hpile  jepylpte> 


TT. 

iEptep  fam  fe  Romebuph  jetimbpeb  paep  cccc.  pmcpum 
•3  Lxxxiii.  penbon  OOameptme.  Sicilia  pole,  aeptep  Romans 
pultume.^  hy  pit5  Pena  polce  mihte ;  •  Da  penbon  hy  him 
Kppiup   Daubiup  )K)nf   conpul  mib  pultumel*     6pc   fa  by 
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intnded  them  to  be  burnt,  because  he  would  not  that  hia 
enemies  should  have  afterwards  any  power  over  them ;  and 
he  there  speedily  constructed  a  fortress,  and  was  driving  out 
the  people  thence  and  oppressing  them,  until  Hanno,  the 
people's  other  king,  sought  him  at  the  fortress  with  twenty 
thousand  men.  But  Agathocles  put  him  to  flight,  and  slew 
two  thousand  of  his  people,  and  followed  after  him  to  within 
five  miles  of  the  Carthaginian  city,  and  there  constructed 
another  fortress,  and  there  about  was  harrying  and  burning, 
BO  that  the  Carthaginians  might  see  the  fire  from  their  city, 
and  the  calamity,  while  they  were  [out]  in  the  expedition. 
About  the  time  that  this  was,  the  brother  of  Agathocles,  who 
jras  named  Andro,  whom  he  had  left  behind  him  at  home  in 
the  city,  overcame  by  artifice  the  army  that  had  besieged  him, 
in  one  night  unexpectedly,  and  slew  them  almost  all,  and  the 
others  fled  to  their  ships.  And  immediately  after  they  came 
home,  and  the  intelligence  became  known  to  the  Cartha- 
ffinians,  they  were  so  despised,  that  not  only  many  cities 
became  tributaries  to  Agathocles,  but  also  surrendered  to 
him  in  bodies.  So  also  Ophelias,  the  king,  with  Cyrene, 
his  people,  likewise  sought  him.  But  Agathocles  acted 
treacherously  towards  him,  by  deceiving  him  into  a  compact 
with  him,  and  slew  him  ;  as  it  happened  afterwards  also  to 
himself.  If  he  had  not  done  that  one  act  of  treachery,  he 
might  from  that  day,  without  difficulty  have  acquired  the 
rule  over  all  the  Carthaginians.  During  the  time  that  he 
was  following  that  evil  counsel,  Bomilcar,  the  Punic  king, 
was  peaceably  marcliing  towards  him  with  all  his  people. 
But  there  wns  dissension  between  Agathocles  and  hispeople, 
so  that  he  himself  was  slain.  After  his  death  the  Cartna- 
ginians  proceeded  again  to  Sicily  with  ships.  When  they 
(the  Sicilians)  were  apprized  of  that,  they  sent  for  Pyrrhus, 
king  of  Epirus,  aud  he  for  some  time  aided  them. 

VI. 

After  Home  had  been  built  four  hundred  and  eighty-three 
years,  the  Mamertini,  a  Sicilian  people,  sent  to  the  Ro- 
mans for  aid,  that  they  might  withstand  the  Punic  people. 
Whereupon  they  sent  to  them  the  consul,  Appius  Claudiu^ 
with  aid.    Then  after  they  had  proceeded  together  with  their 
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rojaebepe-peapb  popan  mib  heopa  polcum.  ]>a  plu^on  Pene.  fpa 
hy  ejx  fylpe  paebon.  -}  hy  punbpeban  f  hy  »p  jJujon  «p  hy 
to^aebepe  ^enealaehcon ;  •  Fop  fam  pleame  panno.  Pena 
cyninj.  mib  eallum  hip  polce.  peapf$  Romanum  co  ^apol-^lbum. 
"3  him  aelce  ^eape  jepealbe  tpa  hunb  calencaDa  peolpjiep.  on 
»lcpe  anpe  talencan  psep  Lxxx.  punba '  *  iSprep  ]>am  Romane 
bepsBcan  )>one  ylbpan  pannibalan.  Pena  cynmj.  on  ^^pi^^ence. 
8iciLa  by  pi  J.  oft  he  popneah  hunjpe  ppealc : .  Da  com  him 
Pena  oftep  cyninj  co  pulcume  mib  pciphepe.  panno  paep  haren. 
1  f«p  jeplymeb  peapft.  ■]  Romane  piftftan  f  ps&puen  abpsecan.  j 
pannibal  pe  cymnj  on  nihc  uc-oftpleah  mib  peapmn  mannum.  -] 
Lxxx.  pcipa  jejabepabe.  •;)  on  Romana  lanb-jem»po  hep  jahe ;  • 
On  pa  ppace  punbon  Romane  aepepc  ■))  hy  pcipa  pophcan.  f 
^eppemebe  Duihup  heopa  conpul  f  f  anjm  peapft  cibhce 
puphcojen.  ppa  -f  apceji  pyxcijimi  baja  paep  pe  f  cimbep 
acoppen  paep.  paep  paepon  xxx.  •;)  c.  jeapopa.  je  mib  maepte  je 
mib  pejle.  •;)  oftep  conpul.  pe  paep  hacen  Eopnehup  2(pina.  pe 
jepop  on  Lipapip  f  i3;lanb.  co  Pannibale  co  punbop-j-ppaece 
mib  XVI.  pcipan.  pa  opploh  he  hme;.  8pa  ■))  pa  pe  oftep  conjiil 
jehypbe.  Duihup.  ppa  jepop  he  co  pam  i^lanbe  mib  xxx.  pcipum 
"}  pannibalep  polcep  lu.  hunb  opploh.  •;)  hip  xxx.  pcipa  ^enam.  ^ 
xiii.  on  pae  bepencce.  "^  hyne  pylpne  jeplymbe  [  •  -/Epcep  pam 
Punici.  f  pmbon  Lapcanienpe.  hy  jepeccon  pannonan  opep 
heopa  pcipa.  ppa  pannibalep  paep  aep.  f  he  bepepebe  Sapftmiam 
*3  Eoppcam  pa  i^anb  pift  Romanum.  "]  he  pafte  pa&p  pit5  hjr 
^epeahc  mib  pciphepe. ')  opplajen  peapft  \ . 

Daep  on  pam  aepcepan  jeape  Ealacmup  pe  conpul  pop  mib 
pJTibe  CO  Eamepmam.  8iciha  bypi;.  ac  him  haepbon  Pene  pone 
pej  poppecen.  pa&p  he  opep  pone  munc  papan  pceolbe ',  •  Da 
2;enam  Ealacmup  in.  hunb  manna  mib  him.  *;]  on  anpe  bi^elpe 
pcope  pone  munc  opeppcah.  •]  pa  menn  apaepbe  ^  hy  ealle 
onjean  hine  paepon  peohcenbe.  ^  pone  pe^  lecan  bucan  pape. 
f  T^^  FyP^  pitJftan  paep  tSuph  pop.  •;)  paep  peapft  pa  lu.  hunb 
manna  oppla^en  ealle.  bucon  pam  conpule  anum.  he  com  punb 
apej; ;  •  iEpcep  ftam  Punice  jepeccon  epc  pone  ealban  Pan- 
nibalan.  f  he  mib  pcipum  on  Romane  p unne.  ac  epc  pa  he  psep 
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people,  the  Carthaginians  fled,  as  they  themselves  said 
afterwards ;  and  they  wondered  that  thev  fled  heforo  they 
had  engaged  together.  Through  that  night,  Hanno,  the 
Punic  king,  with  all  his  suhjects,  became  tributaries  to  the 
Honians,  and  paid  them  every  year  two  hundred  talents  of 
silver,  in  each  single  talent  were  eigiity  pounds.  After  that 
the  Eomans  besieged  the  elder  Aniiibal,  the  Punic  kiug,  in 
Agrigentum,  a  city  of  Sicily,  until  he  nearly  perished  with 
hunger.  Then  the  other  Punic  king,  who  was  named  Hanno, 
came  to  his  aid  with  a  fleet,  and  was  there  put  to  flight,  and 
the  Romans  afterwards  took  the  fortress,  and  the  king, 
Annibal,  fled  away  by  night  with  a  few  men,  and  gathered 
eighty  ships,  and  pillaged  on  the  Roman  coasts.  In  re- 
taliation, tne  Romans  first  resolved  to  construct  ships,  vhich 
Duilius,  their  consul,  promoted,  so  that  the  undertaking  was 
speedily  accomplished;  so  that  after  sixty  days  from  the 
time  that  the  timber  was  cut,  a  hundred  and  thirty  were 
ready,  both  with  mast  and  sail ;  and  the  other  consul,  who 
was  named  Cornelius  Asiua,  proceeded  to  the  island  of 
Lipara  with  sixteen  ships,  to  a  private  conference  \\ith 
Annibal,  when  he  slew  him.  When  Duilius,  the  other 
consul,  heard  that,  he  proceeded  to  the  island  w  ith  thirty 
ships,  and  slew  three  hundred  of  Annibal's  people,  and  took 
thirty  of  his  ships,  and  sank  thirteen  in  the  sea,  and  put 
himself  to  flight.  After  that  the  Poeni,  that  is,  the  Cartha- 
ginians, placed  Hanno  over  their  ships,  as  Annibal  had 
previously  been,  that  he  migljt  defend  the  islands  of  Sardinia 
and  Corsica  against  the  Romans ;  and  he  soon  after  fought 
against  them  with  a  fleet  and  was  slain. 

In  the  year  after  this,  the  consul  Calatinus  proceeded  with 
an  army  to  Camerina,  a  city  of  Sicily;  but  the  Carthaginians 
liad  beset  the  way,  where  he  was  to  pass  over  the  mountain. 
Calatinus  thereupon  took  with  him  three  hundred  men  and 
ascended  the  mountain  at  a  secret  place,  and  the  men  feared 
that  they  were  all  fighting  against  them,  and  left  the  way 
without  defence,  so  that  the  army  afterwards  passed  ther«« 
through ;  and  there  were  all  the  three  hundred  men  slain, 
save  the  consul  alone;  he  came  away  wounded.  After  that 
the  Carthaginians  again  appointed  tte  old  Annibal  to  make 
war  on  the  Romans  with  ships;  but  again,  when  he  was 
about  to  harry  there,  he  was  quickly  put  to  flight,  and  in  the 
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he)i2;ean  fceolbe.  he  peapS  jiaSe  ^eplymeb. "}  on  pam  j^i\am% 
hyne  op:ypF^on  hij*  ajene  jepepan;-  -/Ejxep  fam  Sciliuf  pc 
conful  ape)xe  Lipapum  *]  GOelicam.  Sicilia  ijlanb]*  jEpten 
})ain  fopan  Romane  on  TSfppice  mib  iiii.  hunb  fcipa  *} 
ppicijum  ;  •  Da  penbon  by  heopa  cpejen  cyninjaj*  him  onjean 
pannan^  2&nilcop.  mib  fcipum.'j  )>8ep  pupbon  bejen  jeplymeb. 
1  Romane  ^enamon  on  him  Lxxxini.  pcipa.  *]  pitSSanhy  abpncon 
Oypeam  heopa  buph.  "^  psepon  hepjenbe  ot$  Capcama  heopa 
heapob-bupb;*  iEpcep  fam  Rejulup  pe  conpul  unbeppenj 
Laptama  ^epmn  [•  Da  he  »pepc  f ibep  mib  pypbe  papenbe  p»p. 
ys.  jepicobe  he  neah  anpe  ea.  peo  paep  hacen  Ba^paba.  ]>a  com 
op  ]'am  psetepe  an  na&bpe.  peo  psep  un^emedice  micel. "]  ]ni 
menn  ealle  opploh  fe  neah  ftim  psecepe  comon  :•  B€  D^R6 
NiEDRSN ;  •  Da  jejabepabe  Rejulup  ealle  fa  pcjrtxan  fe  on 
]7am  paepelbe  p»pon.  ^  hy  mon  mib  planum  opepcome.  ac 
)»onne  hjr  mon  ploh  oS6e  pceac.  ]>onne  2;lab  hic  on  ]>am  pcillum. 
ppylce  hic  ysdiie  pme^e  ipen ;  •  Da  hec  he  mib  pam  pahjxap. 
mib  fam  by  peallap  bpsecan.  ]>onne  by  on  p«jxenne  puhcon.  f 
hipe  mon  mib  ])am  )>pipep  onpuppe.'-  Da  peapt$  hipe  mib 
anum  pyppe  an  pibb  popob.  f  beo  pit59an  ms&^en  ne  baepbe 
hy  CO  jepcylbanne.  ac  paCe  ))»p  beo  peap^  opplajen.  pop]>on 
hic  ip  nsBbpena  jecynb.  f  heopa  mse^en  ^  heopa  pet$e  bit$  on 
heopa  pibbmn.  ppa  oSepa  cpeopenbpa  p)'pma  bit5  on  heopa 
pomm ;.  Da  beo  jepylleb  paep.  he  hec  by  behylban.  -^  fa  hybe 
CO  Rome  bpm^an.  3  hy  ]>»p  co  mseptSe  afenian.  pop]>on  heo 
peep  hunb-cpelpcijep  poca  lanj ;  •  iEpcep  pam  ^epesihc  Re^ulup 
pitJ  tJpy  Pena  cynmjap  on  anum  jepeobce.  pitS  cpejen  papbpu- 
balap.  ■]  pe  tSpibba  psep  hacen  2&nilcop.  pe  paep  on  SiciLum  bim 
CO  pulcume  ^epecci*  On  )>am  jepeobce  paep  Eapcaimenpa 
xvn.  M.  opplajen.  -^  xv.  5.  ^epanjen.  •]  ix.  elpenbap  jenumen. 
3  Lxxxu.  cuna  him  eobon  on  banb  '.* 

Daaepcep  fam  fe  Lapcainienpe  jeplymbe  paepon.  by  pilnebon 
ppi^ep  Co  Rejule.  ac  epc  fa  hy  onjeacan.  "p  he  unjemeclic 
^apol  piS  fam  ppitSe  habban  polbe.  fa  cpa&bon  hy  f  bim  leoppe 
psepe  f  hy  on  ppylcon  nitJe  beatJ  popname.  f  onne  by  mib  ppylcan 
niebe  ppiS  bejeace  ;•  Da  penbon  by  aepcep  pulcume.  a^ep  je 
on  Dallie.  je  on  Ippanie.  ^e  on  Laecebemonie.  aepcep  €xancipupe. 
f am  cynm^e ;  •  €pc  fa  by  ealle  ^epomnab  paepan.  fa  befohcan 
hjr  ealls  heopa  pijcpaepcap  to  Gxancipupe.  3  he  pil$t5an  fa  pole 
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flight  his  own  companions  stoned  him  to  death.  After  that 
the  consul  Atilius  laid  waste  the  Sicilian  islands  of  Lipam 
and  Melita.  After  that  the  Eomans  proceeded  to  Africa 
with  four  hundred  and  thirty  ships.  Thereupon  they  sent 
their  two  kings,  Hanno  and  Amilcar,  against  them  with  ships ; 
and  there  were  both  put  to  flight,  and  the  Eomans  took  from 
them  eighty-four  ships,  and  they  afterwards  took  their  city 
of  Clupea,  and  harried  as  far  as  their  chief  city,  Carthage. 
After  that  the  consul  Eegulus  undertook  the  Carthaginian 
war.  When  he  first  came  thither  with  an  army,  he  en- 
camped near  a  river  that  was  named  Bagrada,  when  there 
came  from  the  water  a  serpent  that  was  enormously  large, 
and  slew  all  the  men  that  came  near  the  water.  Of  the 
SEBPENT.  Thereupon  Begulus  gathered  all  the  archers  that 
were  in  the  expedition,  that  they  might  overcome  it  vnth 
arrows;  but  when  they  struck  or  shot  at  it,  it  (the  missile) 
glided  on  its  scales  as  if  they  were  smooth  iron.  He  then 
commanded  that  with  the  balistas,  with  which  they  break 
walls  when  they  fight  against  a  fortress,  they  should  cast  at 
it  obliquely.  Thereupon  with  one  cast  one  of  its  ribs  was 
broken,  so  that  afterwards  it  had  no  power  to  protect  itself, 
but  shortly  after  was  slain;  because  it  is  the  nature  of 
serpents,  that  their  power  and  their  locomotive  faculty  is  in 
their  ribs,  as  of  other  creeping  worms  it  is  in  their  feet. 
When  it  was  killed,  he  ordered  it  to  be  flayed  and  the  hide 
brought  to  Eoine,  and  there  to  be  stretched  out  as  a  wonder ; 
because  it  was  a  liundred  and  twenty  feet  long.  After  that, 
Begulus  fought  against  three  Punic  kings,  in  one  battle, 
against  the  two  Asdrubals,  and  the  third  called  Amilcar, 
who  was  in  Sicily,  [but]  fetched  to  aid  them.  In  that  battle 
seventeen  thousand  Carthaginians  were  slain,  and  fifteen 
thousand  captured,  and  nine  elephants  taken,  and  eighty-two 
towns  surrendered  to  him. 

Then,  after  the  Carthaginians  had  been  put  to  flight,  they 
desired  peace  from  Begulus ;  but  aft;er  they  had  ascertained 
th'it  he  would  have  an  immoderate  tribute  for  the  peace, 
1  hey  said  that  they  would  rather  that  death  should  destroy 
tliem  in  such  [a  state  of]  hate,  than  that  they  under  sucn 
hard  conditions  should  obtain  peace.  Thereupon  they  sent 
for  succour  to  Gaul,  to  Spain,  and  to  Lacedajmonia,  to  the 
king,  Xantippus.     After  they  were  all  assembled,  they  com* 
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2;ei»bbe  ]>»p  hy  cojabepe  ^ecpeben  hepbon.  •)  ^eyeace  cpa  poll* 
bia2;eUice  on  rpa  healpa  hif .  "}  ^pibbe  besepmn  him.  -]  bebeab 
)>am  cpam  polcum.  ])onne  he  fylp  ^^^  l'^  pJTimefuan  ba&le 
pi^  fap  »preme]Tan  pluje.  ^  hy  fonne  on  Re  julep  pypbe  on 
rpa  healpa  )>pypef  onpope.  J'a&p  peapS  Romana  xxx.  M.  opplajen. 
"}  Rejulup  jepanjen  mib  v.  hunb  manna  >  Dep  pje  jepeapfS 
Punicum  on  fam  ceoSan  jeape  heopa  jepinnep  •]  Romana ;  • 
RaCe  faep  €xancipup  pop  ept  to  hip  ajnum  pice.  ^  him  Romane 
onbpeb.  popfon  fe  hy  pop  hip  lape  aec  heojia  jemiucmje 
beppicene  pupbon  '.  •  ^pcep  fam  iEmihup  Paulup  pe  conpul  pop 
on  Spppicam  mib  ui.  hunb  pcipa  to  Elypeam  fam  ijlanbe. 
^  him  comon  f  a&p  onjean  Punice  mib  ppa  pela  pcipa.  "3  J>aeji 
jeplymbe  paepon.  -^  heopa  polcep  p«p  v.  M.  opplajen.  •]  heopa 
pcipa  XXX.  jepanjen.  •;)  1111.  •]  an  hunb  abpuncen. "}  Romana 
paep  an  c.  •]  an  M.  opplajen.  *]  heopa  pcipa  ix.  abpuncen.  -^  hf 
on  fam  i^anbe  paepcen  pophcan.  •]  hy  faep  ept  Pene  jepohton 
mib  heopa  tpam  cynin2;um.  ]>a  paepan  bejen  pannon  hatene. 
•;)  faep  heopa  psepon  ix.  M.  opplajen.  •;)  fa  o6pe  jeplyineb;. 
OOib  )J8epe  hepe-hj'^e  Romane  opephlaeptan  heopa  pcipa.  fa  hy 
hampeapb  psepon.  f  heopa  jebpap  cc. "]  xxx.  •]  Lxx.  peaptS  to 
lape.  "}  unea6e  jenepeb  mib  fam  ^  hy  maept  ealle  ut-apuppon 
f  faepon  paep;.  ^ptep  }>am  Smilcop.  Pena  cymnj.  pop  on 
Numibiam  •]  on  GDaupitaniam.  •]  hy  opephepjabe.  "■}  to  japol* 
jjibum  jepette.  popfon  J)e  hy  aep  Rejule  on  hanb  eoban!« 
Daep  ymb  vi.  jeap  Seppiliup  Eepio  anb  8empponiup  Blepup.  fa 
conpulap.  popan  mib  111.  hunb  pcipa  •]  Lx.  jum  on  Spppice.  3 
on  Eaptanienpum  moneja  byfuj  abpaecon.  3  pii^tSan  mib 
miclum  fmjum  hampeapb  popan.  "^  ept  heopa  pcipa  opep- 
hla&ptan.  f  heopa  jebpupon  l.  ^  c.  ]•  iEptep  fam  Eotta  pe 
conpul  pop  on  8icilie "]  hy  ealle  pophepjabe.  f aep  paepon  ppa 
micle  mannplyhtap.  on  aejtJpe  healpe.  f  hy  mon  aet  nyhptan 
bebjTijean  ne  mihte  [  •  On  Luciupep  baeje  Eeliupep.  faep  con- 
pulep.  ■]  on  GOetellupep  Iraiupep.  •]  on  Fupiupep  Pacilupep.  com 
Kptepbal.  pe  nipa  cjTiinj.  op  Eaptainum  on  Lilibeum  f  i^anb 
Qiib  xxx.  Si.  jehoppebpa.  -j  mib  xxx.  ^um  elpenba-]  c.  "3  patSe  fasf 
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aiifeted  all  their  military  force  to  Xantippus.  and  he  subse- 
quentlj  led  those  nations  to  where  they  had  agreed  together, 
and  placed  two  nations  secretly  on  each  side  of  him,  and  the 
third  behind  him,  and  commanded  the  two  nations,  when  he 
himself  with  the  foremost  part  should  flee  towards  the  hind- 
most, that  they  then  should  march  on  the  army  of  Eegulus, 
on  each  side  obliquely.  There  were  slain  thirty  thousand 
Bomans,  and  Begulus  with  five  hundred  men  was  taken. 
This  victory  happened  to  the  Carthaginians  in  the  tenth  year 
of  their  war  with  the  Eomans.  Shortly  after,  Xantippus 
returned  to  his  own  kingdom,  and  the  Komans  were  fear- 
stricken,  because  by  his  instruction,  in  their  engagement, 
they  had  been  overreached.  After  that,  the  consul  ^milius 
Paulus  proceeded  to  Africa  with  three  hundred  ships,  to  the 
island  of  Clupea,  and  there  the  Carthaginians  came  against 
him  with  as  many  ships,  and  were  there  put  to  flight,  and 
five  thousand  of  their  people  w^ere  slain,  and  thirty  of  their 
ships  taken,  and  a  hundred  and  four  sunk ;  and  of  the 
Bomans  one  thousand  one  hundred  were  slain,  and  nine  of 
their  ships  sunk  :  and  they  constructed  a  fortress  on  the 
island ;  and  there  the  Carthaginians  again  sought  them  with 
their  two  kings,  who  were  called  the  two  Hannos,  and  there 
nine  thousand  of  them  were  slain,  and  the  others  put  to 
flight.  With  the  booty  the  Eomans  overloaded  their  ships 
when  they  were  [proceeding]  homeward,  so  that  two  hundred 
and  thirty  were  lost,  and  seventy  were  left,  and  with  difficulty 
saved,  by  casting  out  almost  all  that  was  in  them.  After  that, 
Amilcar,  the  Punic  king,  proceeded  to  Numidia  and  to 
Mauritania,  and  ravaged  them,  and  made  them  tributary, 
because  they  had  before  submitted  to  Eegulus.  Six  years 
after,  Servilius  Ciepio  and  Sempronius  Blsesus,  the  consuls, 
proceeded  with  three  hundred  and  sixty  ships  to  Africa,  and 
took  many  towns  from  the  Carthaginians,  and  afterwards 
with  much  spoil  proceeded  homewards,  and  again  so  over- 
loaded their  ships,  that  a  hundred  and  fifty  of  them  were 
lost.  After  that,  the  consul  Cotta  proceeded  to  Sicily,  and 
ravaged  it  all ;  there  were  so  many  slaughters  on  both  sides, 
that  at  last  they  could  not  be  buried.  In  the  dajs  of  the 
consul  Lucius  C«liu8,  and  of  Metellus  Caius,  and  of  Furius 
Pacilus,  Asdrubal,  the  new  king  of  Carthage,  came  to  the 
island  of  Lilyba?um  with  thirty  tliousand  horse,  and  with  a 

2i) 
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jepeaht  pi5  GOetelluf  pone  cynin^;-  IRc  pfSSan  GOetelluf  ^ 
elpenbaf  opepcom.  p^^an  he  haepbe  eac  patSe  f  o^ep  pole 
jeplymeb ;  •  JEpoejt  ]^am  fleame.  ^^jxefbal  peapt^  opflajen  ppam 
hif  a^num  polce ;  • 

Da  pa&pon  Eapcainienfe  fpa  opepcumene.  ^  ppa  jebpepebe 
becux  him  p^lpum.  f  hy  hi  to  nanum  onpealbe  ne  bemaecan. 
achy  jepeap^.  f  %  polban  co  Romanum  pjiiCep  pihiian*» 
Da  penbon  hy  Rejulup  tJone  conpul.  fone  hy  heepbon  mib  hina 
pip  pincep  on  benbum.  ')  he  him  jeppop  on  hip  joba  namon.  f 
he  «3;8ep  polbe.  je  f  aepenbe  abeoban.  ppa  ppa  hy  hme  heton. 
je  eac  him  f  anbpypbe  ept  jecyCan.  ^  he  hic  ppa  ^elsepce.  "} 
abeab  f  »^^ep  |)»pa  polca  ot$pum  ajeape  ealle  ^a  menn  ye  hy 
jehepjab  heepbon.  ^  piStJan  him  becpeonum  pbbe  heolban.  "j 
aepcep  J>am  fe  he  hic  aboben  h«pbe.  he  hy  halpobe.  f  hy 
nanuht  ]>aepa  aepenba  ne  unbeppen^on.  ^  cp»t5.  f  him  co  micel 
aepipce  paepe.  f  hy  ppa  emnlice  ppixlebon.  •]  eac  f  heopa 
jepipna  naepe  f  hy  ppa  heane  hy  jef  ohcan.  ^  hy  heopa  jehcan 
pupbon.  Dei  »prep  ]>am  popbum.  hy  bubon  him  f  he  on 
cyit5e  mib  him  punobe.  •;)  co  hip  pice  penje.  fa  anbpypbe  he 
him  •]  cp»S.  f  hic  na  ^epeoptSan  pceolbe.  f  pe  pa&pe  leoba  c^inj. 
fepe  sep  p»p  polce  )>eop.  Dbl  apaeban  hip  jepepan  hu  he  heopa 
sepenba  abeab.  t$a  popcuppon  hi  him  )>a  cpa  a&bpan.  on  cpa 
healpa  |)8epa  eajan.  f  he  a&pcep  |7am  plapan  ne  mihce.  ot$  he 
ppa  peapi  jenbe  hip  hp  poplec ;  • 

-^pcep  f am  2&ihup  Re^up  "3  ODanhnp  Ulpco.  fa  conpulap. 
popon  on  Eapcaine  on  Lihbeimi  f  ijlanb.  mi^  cpam  hunb 
pcipa. "}  ]>8&p  beps&can  an  pa&pcen  ;•  £^  bepop  hine  )>»p  pan- 
nibal  pe  ^eonja  cyninj.  Smilcopep  punu.  faep  h^  mi^eapepe 
bucon  psepcene  pa&can.  j  faep  ealle  opplajene  ps&pan  bucon 
feapmn ;.  iEptep  fam  Daubiup  pe  conpul  pop  epc  on  Punice. 
'}  him  panmbal  uc  on  ym  onjean  com  ^  ealle  opploh.  bucan  xxz. 
pcipla&pca  fa  otSpliijon  co  Lilibeum  fam  i^anbe.  faep  p»p 
opplajen  ix.  fi.  *]  xx.  S.  jepanjen ;  •  ^pcep  fam  pop  liaiup 
Iimiup.  pe  conpul.  on  Spppice.  "}  mib  eallum  hip  psepelbe  on 
pae  poppeapt^  !•  Da&p  on  fam  aepteppan  ^eape.  pannibal  penbe 
pciphepe  on  Rome.  -]  faep  unjemeclic  jehepjabon**  ^pcep 
fain  Lucacia  pe  coiifui  pop  on  ^pppice  mib  111.  hunb  papa. 
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hundred  and  thirty  elephants,  and  immediately  after  fought 
with  the  king  Metellus.  But  afber  Metellus  had  overcome 
the  elephants,  he  also  quickly  put  the  other  people  to  flight. 
After  the  flight,  Asdruoal  was  slain  by  his  own  people. 

Then  were  the  Carthaginians  so  oTcrcome  and  so  perplexed 
among  themselves,  that  they  could  not  assume  to  themselves 
any  power,  but  they  determined  that  they  would  desire  peace 
of  the  Eomans.  Thereupon  they  sent  the  consul  Begulus, 
whom  they  bad  had  five  years  with  them  in  bonds  ;  and  he 
swore  to  them,  in  the  name  of  his  gods,  that  he  would  both 
announce  the  errand,  as  they  commanded  him,  and  also  again 
declare  the  answer.  And  that  he  so  performed,  and  an- 
nounced, that  each  people  should  restore  to  the  other  all  the 
men  that  they  had  captured,  and  afterwards  preserve  peace 
between  them.  And  after  he  had  announced  that,  he  imr 
plored  them  not  to  accept  aught  of  the  errands,  and  said,  that 
it  would  be  a  great  disgrace  to  them  to  exchange  on  such 
equal  terms ;  and  also  that  it  was  not  fitting  that  they  should 
think  so  meanly  of  themselves  that  they  were  their  equals. 
Then,  after  those  words,  they  enjoined  him  to  stay  at  home 
with  them,  and  assume  the  government;  but  he  answered 
them  and  said,  that  it  could  not  be  that  he  should  be  a  king 
of  nations,  who  had  before  been  a  slave  to  people.  When 
his  companions  had  related  how  he  had  announced  their 
errands,  they  cut  the  two  nerves  on  the  two  sides  of  his  eyes, 
BO  that  after  that  he  could  not  sleep,  until  thus  enduring 
pain,  he  yielded  up  his  life. 

.  After  that  Atilius  Eegulus  and  Manlius  Vulso,  the  consuls, 
proceeded  against  the  Carthaginians,  on  the  i^le  of  Lilybseumi 
with  two  hundred  ships,  and  there  besieged  a  fortress.  Then 
the  young  king,  Annibal,  the  son  of  Amilcar,  betook  him- 
self there  where  unprepared  they  were  sitting  about  the 
fortress,  and  there  all  were  slain  save  a  few.  After  that  the 
consiil  Claudius  again  proceeded  to  Carthage,  and  Annibal 
met  them  out  at  sea  ana  slew  them  all,  except  thirty  transports 
that  escaped  to  the  island  of  LilybsBum.  There  were  slain 
nine  thousand,  and  twenty  thousand  captured.  After  that 
the  consiil  Caius  Junius  proceeded  to  Africa,  and  perished  at 
sea  with  his  whole  expedition.  In  the  year  after,  Annibal 
sent  a  fleet  to  Eome,  and  there  they  committed  great  ravages. 
After  that,  Lutatius,  the  consul,  proceeded  against  Africa 
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CO  SiciLum.  '2  him  Punice  ]>»p  pi€  ^^epilicon.  tSa&p  peapti 
Lucacia  |mnb  )>uph  f  ot^ep  cneop.  )>»f  on  mepjen  com  panno 
mib  pannibalef  FXpbe.  ^  ^»p  ^epeahc  pi)>  Lucacia  )>eh  he  punb 
psepe.  ^  pannan  jejdymbe.  "}  him  »fcep  pop.  ot$  he  com  Co 
Dnam  ]>»pe  bypij  *.  •  RaSe  })sef  comon  epc  Pene  mib  ppbe  co 
him.  ')  jejdymbe  pupban. "}  opflajen  u.  M. ;  • 

Da  pdnebon  Eapcaine  ot$pe  p6e  ppitSep  co  Romanmn.  "^  hy 
hic  him  on  -^  ^^pab  jeapan.  ^  hy  him  8iciliam  co  ne  cujon. 
ne  8apt$iniam.  3  eac  him  jep ealbon  ]7»p  on-upan  111.  M.  calencana 
»lce  jeape;* 
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iEpcep  yam  )>e  Romebuph  jecimbpeb  paep  v.  hunb  pincpum. 
3  vii.  peapt5  un^emechc  pypbpyne  mib  Romanum.  -^  nan  mann 
n^e  hpanon  hic  com;*  Da  f  pyp  alec.  }>a  peap5  Tibep 
f  eo  ea  ppa  plebu  ppa  heo  nseppe  aep  nsep  ne  p ii$San.  f  heo  msejx 
eall  jenam  f  bmnan  )>»pe  bypi^  paep  })»pa  manna  anblypene. 
^e  eac  on  heopa  ^ecimbpum'*  On  )>am  bajum  }>e  Ticup 
8empponiup  3  Irpaciap  Liaiup  p»pon  conpulap  on  Rome,  h^ 
^epuhcon  pitJ  Falipcip  fam  polce. "]  heopa  opplojon  xii,  M.  > 

On  yam  ^eape  pupbon  Iiallie  Romanum  pit$eppeapbe.  ye 
mon  nu  hsecc  Lan^beapbap.  *;)  pa^e  )>»p  heopa  pole  co2;a&bepe 
^elsebbon.  on  heopa  ]>am  popman  ^^peohce  psep  Romana  m,  II. 
oppla^en.  -^  on  yam  »pcepan  ^eape  pa&p  Irallie  1111.  fi.  opplajen. 
"}  11.  M.  ^epan^en  ;•  Da  Romane  hampeapb  ps&pan.  ]>a  nolbaa 
hy  bon  yone  cpiumphan  bepopan  heopa  conpulum.  ye  heopa 
^epuna  pa&p  ]>onne  hy  pije  h»pbon.  pop]7on  ye  he  sec  yam  seppan 
j;epeohue  pleah.  •]  hy  ^  ptStSan  peala  ;eapa  on  mippenlicum 
pi^um  bpeojenbe  paepon  ;•  Da]>a  Ticup  OOanliup. '}  Topcpacup 
liaiup.  -^  Scibup  Bubulcup  p»pan  conpulap^  on  Rome,  fa 
on^unnon  Sap^mie.  ppa  hy  Pene  ^el»pbon.  pmnan  pi€  Ro- 
manum. -]  jia^  opepppitSbe  p»pon:*  iEpcep  yam  Romane 
tunnon  on  Eapcaine.  popjion  ye  hy  ppitS  abpocen  haepbon;. 
Da  penbon  hy  cua  heopa  »penbpacan  co  Romanum  a&pcep 
|at$e.  3  hic  abibban    ne  mihcon;.      Da   »c   yam  tSpibban 
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with  three  hundred  ships  to  Sicily,  and  the  Carthaginians 
there  fought  against  mm.  There  was  Lutatius  wounded 
through  one  knee.  On  the  morrow  came  Hanno  with 
Annibal's  army,  and  there  fought  against  Lutatius,  although 
he  was  wounded,  and  he  put  Hanno  to  flight,  and  proceeded 
after  him,  until  he  came  to  the  city  of  Erycina.  Quickly 
after,  the  Carthaginians  came  to  him  again  with  an  army, 
and  were  put  to  flight,  and  two  thousand  slain. 

The  Carthaginians  then  a  second  time  sued  for  peace  to 
the  Homans,  and  they  granted  it  to  them  on  condition  that 
they  should  not  take  possession  of  Sicily  nor  Sardinia ;  and 
should,  moreoTer,  pay  them  three  thousand  talents  every 
year. 


VII. 

After  Eome  had  been  built  five  hundred  and  seven  years, 
there  was  an  immense  conflagration  among;  the  Bomans,  and 
no  man  knew  whence  it  came.  When  the  fire  ceased,  the 
river  Tiber  was  so  swollen  as  it  had  never  been  before  nor 
since;  so  that  it  carried  away  almost  all  the  sustenance  of 
the  people  that  was  within  the  city,  yea,  even  in  their  dwell- 
ings. In  those  days,  when  Titus  Sempronius  and  Caius 
Gracchus  were  consuls  at  Bome,  they  fought  against  the 
people  of  the  Falisci,  and  slew  twelve  thousand  of  them. 

In  that  year,  the  Gauls,  who  are  now  called  Longobards, 
were  hostile  to  the  Romans,  and  shortly  after,  led  their 
people  together.  In  their  first  battle  three  thousand  of  tbj 
Romans  were  slain  ;  and  in  the  following  year  four  thousand 
Gauls  were  slain,  and  two  thousand  captured.  When  the 
Romans  were  [returning]  homeward,  they  would  not  make  a 
triumph  before  their  consuls,  as  was  their  wont  when  they 
had  victory,  because  in  the  first  battle  they  had  fled ;  and  they 
for  many  years  after  endured  that  in  divers  victories.  When 
Titus  Manlius,  and  Caius  Tor^uatus,  and  Atilius  Bulbus 
were  consuls  at  Rome,  the  Sardmians,  as  the  Carthaginians 
had  taught  them,  began  to  war  against  the  Romans,  and  were 
Boon  overpowered.  After  that  the  Romans  made  war  on  the 
Cartliaginians,  because  they  had  broken  the  peace.  They 
thereupon  sent  two  of  their  messengers  to  Rome  for  peace., 
but  could  not  obtain  it.     Then,  at  the  third  time,  they  sent 
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c5'ppe  hy  feubon  x.  heopa  ylbefcan  picena.  '^  hjr  hic  abibban  oe 
mihcon  \ .  Mv  ]>am  peoptJan  cyppe  ky"  f enbon  pannan  heopa 
)yone  unpeopiJefcan  )>epi. "]  he  hic  abeab;*  picobbce.  cpseS 
Opofiuj*.  nu  pe  finbon  cumen  co  |)am  joban  cibum.  )>e  uf 
Romane  o^pica^. "]  co  ])»pe  jenihtpimnejje.  |»e  hy  uf  ealni^ 
pope  ^IpatJ.  f  upe  ne  pen  fam  pelican ; .  Sc  ppine  hy  mon 
ponne.  aeprep  hu  mon^a  pinupum  )*eo  pbb  jepupbe.  ))»)*  fe  hy 
8&pfC  unfibbe  pit$  monejum  polcum  haepbon:*  Donne  if  i 
aepcep  l.  pmcpa "}  cccc.  ^fije  )H)nne  epc  hu  lan^e  pec  pbo 
^epcobe.  fonne  psep  f  an  jeap  > 

Sona  ])8ep  on  ]>am  »pceppan  jeape.  Irallie  punnon  pit$  Ro« 
mane,  j  Pene  on  ot$pe  healpe !  •  pu  t$inct$  eop  nu  Romanum. 
hu  peo  pbb  jepaepcnob  psepe.  hpaet$ep  heo  p  f  am  jehcopc  p€ 
mon  nime  anne  elep  bpopan  "]  bpype  on  an  mycel  PJ71. "]  t5ence 
hic  mib  j'am  abpsepcan.  )H)nne  ip  pen  ppa  micle  ppitSop  ppa 
he  tends  f  he  hic  abpaepce.  jj  he  hic  ppa  micle  ppitJop  on- 
Cynbe ;  •  8pa  ]>onne  paep  mib  Komanum.  f  an  jeap  f  hy  pbbe 
hs&pbon.  *p  hy  unbep  ])sepe  pbbe  co  }>8epe  maepcan  pace  become. 

On  heopa  ))am  aepepcan  jepmne.  2&nilcop  Lapcama  cyninj. 
)>a  he  CO  Romanum  mib  pypbe  papan  polbe.  ]>a  peaptS  he  ppam 
8penum  be])pibab  j  opplajen ;  •  On  )>am  jeape  Ibpice  opplojan 
Romana  aepenbpacan*.  ^pcep  ]>am  Fuluiup  Popcumiup  pe 
conpul  pop  fam  on  hi  pJTibe  jelaebbe.  -}  pela  opplajen  peap^  on 
8&2^pe  healpe.  3  he  ^eah  pje  haepbe;*  Sona  fxy  on  yam 
»pceppan  jeape.  jelsepban  Romana  bipceopap  ppylce  mpe 
psebap.  ppylce  hy  pull  ope  a&p  ealbe  jebybon.  ))a  him  mon  on 
tSpeo  healpa  onpinnenbe  paep.  sej^ep  je  IraUie  be  pu)>an  mun« 
cum.  ^e  Irallie  be  noptSan  muncum.  je  Pene.  f  hy  pceolban 
mib  mannum  pop  hy  heopa  ^obimi  blocan. "]  ])8ec  pceolbe  beon 
an  Erallipc  paepneb-mann. "]  an  Irallipc  pipmann.  "]  hy  J^a  Ro- 
mane be  ]>a&pa  bipceopa  lape.  hy  ppa  cuce  bebypjbonl*  Re 
hic  Irob  ppaec  on  him.  ppa  he  a&p  ealnej  bybe.  ppa  ope  ppa  h^ 
mib  mannum  opppeban.  f  hy  mib  heopa  cucum  ^bon  f  hj^ 
unjylcije  cpealboni*  Daec  paep  aepepc  jepyne  on  )>am  je- 
leohce  pe  hjr  pitS  Irallium  haepbon.  feh  ])e  heopa  ajenep  pul- 
rumep  ymjie  eahca  hunb  M.  bucon  otSpum  polcum  )>e  by  ha&y^n 
co-a]*ponen.  f  h^  pa^e  plu^m.  )>8&p  fe  heopa  conpil  opplagen 
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ten  of  their  eldest  senators,  and  they  could  not  obtain  it.  At 
the  fourth  time,  they  sent  Hanno,  their  unworthiest  ministerr 
and  he  obtained  it.  Verily,  says  Orosius,  we  are  now  come 
to  the  good  times  that  the  ^mans  twit  us  with,  and  to  the 
abundance  that  they  are  always  boasting  of  before  us,  [saying] 
that  oiu-8  are  not  like  to  them.  But  let  then  any  one  ask 
them,  after  how  many  years  the  peace  was,  from  the  time 
they  first  had  war  with  many  people  ?  It  is  then  after  four 
hundred  and  fif);y  years.  Then  let  him  again  ask,  how  long 
the  peace  lasted  P    It  was  one  year  1 

Immediately  afber,  in  the  following  year,  the  Ghiuls  made 
w&T  against  the  Eomans,  and,  on  the  other  side,  the  Cartha- 
ginians. How  think  ye  now,  Eomans,  how  the  peace  was 
established,  whether  it  were  not  likest  to  any  one  takmg  a  drop 
of  oil  and  dropping  it  on  a  great  fire,  and  thinking  thereby 
to  quench  it,  when  the  probability  is  much  greater  that,  when 
he  thinks  that  he  quenches  it,  he  makes  it  bum  so  much 
more  fiercely  ?  So  then  it  was  with  the  Eomans,  that  the 
one  year  they  had  peace,  during  that  peace,  they  fell  into 
the  greatest  strife. 

In  their  first  war,  Amilcar,  king  of  Carthage,  when  he  was 
about  to  proceed  against  the  Eomans  with  an  army,  was 
surrounded  by  the  Spaniards  and  slain.  In  that  year  the 
Illyrians  slew  the  Eoman  envoys.  Afler  that  Fulvius 
Fostumius,  the  consul,  on  that  account,  led  an  army  against 
them,  and  many  were  slain  on  both  sides,  yet  he  had  the 
victory.  Soon  after,  in  the  following  year,  the  Eoman  priests 
taught,  as  new  doctrines,  such  as  they  had  very  oflen  prac- 
tised in  former  times:  when  a  war  was  raging  on  three 
sides  ofthem,  with  the  Ghiuls  on  the  south  of  the  mountains, 
the  Qauls  on  the  north  of  the  mountains,  and  the  Cartha- 
ginians, tliat  they  should  sacrifice  for  themselves  to  their 
gods  with  human  beings,  and  that  should  be  a  Gaulish 
man  and  a  Gaulish  woman.  And  the  Eomans  then,  by  the 
instruction  of  their  priests,  thus  buried  them  alive.  But 
God  avenged  it  on  them,  as  he  had  always  done  before.  So 
often  as  they  sacrificed  with  human  beings,  they  paid  with 
their  living  ones,  for  having  slain  the  guiltless.  That  was 
first  seen  in  the  battle  that  they  had  with  the  Gaids,  al- 
though their  own  force  was  eight  hundred  thousand,  besides 
other  nations  that  they  had  drawn  to  them,  when  they  quickly 
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paef .  •]  heojia  oSjiep  polcef  iii.  M.  ^  him  fa  3et$u}ice  rFjrle  ^ 
maefce  pa&j.  fPy^^  hy  opr  a&p  pop  nahc  h»pbon !  •  ^c  heopa 
o^pan  ^epeohce  pa&p  IraUia  ix.  M.  op)*Ia^en.  ^»p  on  }>am  tSpibban 
jeape  COanliup  Topcuacup  'j  Fuluiup  Flaccup  pa&pon  conpiilap 
on  Rome,  hy  ^epuhcon  pii$  Irallmm.  j  heopa  hunb  M.  opplo^on. 
;j  Ti.  M.  jepenjon!' 

Oh  ))am  aepceppan  ^eape  p»pan  moni,xe  punbpa  ^epepene.  an 
pKp  f  on  Piceno  fam  puba  an  pille  peoll  blobe.  *]  on  Thpacia 
Y&m  lanbe  mon  peah  ppylce  pe  heopon  bupne.  *]  on  T^pimmio 
pxpe  bypij  pa&p  nihc  otS  mibne  baej.  ^  peapC  ppa  micel  eoptJbeo- 
pin^.  ^  on  Eapia  ^  on  Ro5um.  |>am  i^lanbum.  pupbon  micle 
hpypap.  *]  Holoppup  jehpeap ; .  Dy  jeape  Flammiup  pe  conpul 
poppeah  J>a  paBjene  fe  fa  hlyccan  him  paabon.  ;)  him  lo^an  f  he 
aec  fam  ^epeohce  ne  come  pitS  Irallie.  ac  he  hic  tSuphceah.  *] 
mib  peop^pcipe  jeenbabe.  |)»p  psep  Irallia  vu.  M.  opplajen.  *]  xy. 
M.  ^epan^en : .  iEpcep  fam  Oaubiup  pe  conpul  jepeahc  piS 
Irallie.  ^  heopa  opploh  xxx.  M.  -)  he  pjrlp  ^epeahc  pit$  }K)ne 
cynmj  anpij  ^  hjne  opploh.  ^  GOejelan  )>a  bujih  jeeobe ;  •  ifipcep 
l^m  punnon  Ipcpie  on  Romane.  fa  penbon  hy  heopa  conpulap 
onjean.  Eopnehup  *]  GOinucmp.  fa&p  pap  micel  p«l  ^epla^en  on 
fe3{$pe  healpe. "]  Ipcpie  pupbon  feh  Romanum  unbepfeobbe  > 
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ifipcep  fam  f e  Romebujih  ^ecimbpeb  paep  v.  hunb  pmcpum 
"]  xxxiii.  pannibal.  Pena  cynm^.  bepa&c  Sapintum  Ippania  buph. 
popf on  f e  hy  on  pimbel  pr5  Romane  pibbe  heolban.  "}  fa&p  psep 
ptccenbe  viu.  monaiS.  oS  he  hy  ealle  hun^pe  acpealbe  "2  fa  buph 
copeapp.  f  eh  f  e  Romane  heopa  aepeubpacan  co  him  penbon.  "3 
hy  pipmeucon  f  hi  "p  S^pm  poplecon.  ac  he  hy  ppa  unpeopt^hce 
poppeah.  f  he  heopa  pylp  onpeon  nolbe  on  f  am  ^epmne.  •]  eac 
on  mone^um  oSpum:*  ^pcep  fam  pannibal  jecytSbe  fone 
nits  ^  |7one  hete.  f e  he  bepopan  hip  paebep  ^eppeop.  fa  he  mjon 
pmcpe  cnihc  p»p.  f  he  naep)ie  ne  pupbe  Romana  pfieonb  *•    Dafa 
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ied,  because  their  consul  was  slain,  and  of  their  other  people 
three  thousand :  that  seemed  to  them  as  an  immense  slaughter, 
what  they  had  often  before  regarded  as  naught.  In  their 
second  battle,  nine  thousand  Gauls  were  slain.  In  the  third 
year  after  this,  Manlius  Torquatus  and  Fulvius  Piaccus 
were  consuls  at  Eome.  They  fought  against  the  Gaids,  and 
slew  E'hundred  thousand  of  them  and  took  six  thousand. 

In  the  year  after,  there  were  many  wonders  seen.  One 
was,  that  m  the  wood  of  Picenum  a  spring  welled  with  blood; 
and  in  the  land  of  Thrace  it  was  seen  as  if  the  heavens  were 
burning ;  and  in  the  city  of  Ariminum  there  was  night  until 
mid-day;  and  there  was  so  great  an  earthquake  that  in  Caria 
and  the  isle  of  Ehodes  there  were  great  ruins,  and  the 
Colossus  fell.  In  this  year,  the  consul  Flaminius  despised 
the  sayings  that  the  augurs  had  said  to  him,  and  falsely  warned 
him  not  to  engage  in  war  against  the  Gtiuls ;  but  he  carried 
it  through  and  with  honour  ended  it.  There  were  seven 
thousand  of  the  G-auls  slain,  and  fifteen  thousand  captured. 
After  that,  the  consul  Claudius  fought  against  the  Gauls 
and  slew  thirty  thousand  of  them;  and  he  himself  fought 
with  the  king  in  single  combat,  and  slew  him,  and  took  the 
city  of  Milan.  After  that,  the  Istrians  warred  against  the 
Eomans;  they  thereupon  sent  their  consuls,  Cornelius  and 
Minucius,  against  [them].  There  was  a  great  slaughter  made 
on  both  sides,  though  the  Istrians  became  subjected  to  the 
£omans. 


VIII. 

After  Eome  had  been  built  five  hundred  an,d  thirty-three 
vears,  Annibal,  the  Punic  king,  besieged  Saguntum,  a  city  of 
^pain,  because  they  had  ever  neld  peace  with  the  Romans; 
and  was  sitting  there  eight  months,  until  he  had  killed  them 
all  by  hunger  and  destroyed  the  city ;  although  the  Bomans 
sent  their  messengers  to  him,  and  prayed  him  to  abandon  the 
war,  but  he  so  injuriously  slighted  them,  that  he  declined 
even  the  sight  of  them  in  that  war,  and  also  in  many  others. 
After  that,  Annibal  manifested  the  enmity  and  hate,  that  he 
had  sworn  before  his  father,  when  he  was  a  boy  of  nine  vears, 
that  he  would  never  be  a  iriend  of  the  Eomans.    liVben 
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Pabliuf  iCopneliuf .  3  8cipio  Publiuf.  3  Sempponiuf  Lonjuf^.  ^ 
hy  psepon  conj-ulaf.  pannibal  abpsec  mib  ^epeohce  opep  ]« 
beopjaf  ]>e  mon  h»tt  Pepenei.  J^a  pnbon  berpjic  Iialleuni  3 
8paneum.  3  pt^San  he  jepop  opep  ]>a  monejan  }>eoba.  05  he  com 
CO  2Qpif  )7am  muntum.  3  ^aep  eac  opep  ab]i8&c.  ]>eh  him  mon 
opcpa&blice  mib  jepeohtum  pit$p::obe.  3  ]K)ime  pe^  ^epophce  opep 
munci.  pop  fpa.  ]K)xme  he  Co  }>am  p^bpijum  pcane  com.  )H)nn& 
hec  he  hme  mib  pype  onh»can.  3  fi55an  mib  maccucmn 
heapan.  3  mib  pam  m»p:an  ^eppmce  )>a  muntap  opeppop;. 
Pif  hepep  p»f  an  M.  petSena.  3  xx.  M.  jehoppebpa*.  Da  he 
h»pbe  on  ])am  emnecce  jepapen  o5  he  com  co  Ticmum  paepe 
ea.  fB.  com  him  )>sep  onjean  8cipio  pe  conpul.  3  ))aep  ppecenhc  1 
jepunbob  peaptS.  3  eac  opjia^en  paepe.  jip  hip  punu  hip  ne  ^e 
hulpe.  mib  ysm  ))e  he  hine  popan  poppcob.  ot$  he  on  pleame 
pealh.  ])»p  peap5  Romana  micel  p»l  jeplajen  *•  peopa  sepcepe 
jepeohc  p»p  2dt  Tpepa  ])»pe  ea.  3  epc  p»pon  Romane  popplejen 
3  jeplymeb;*  Da  faec  Sempponiup  jehJTibe.  heopa  o5ep 
conpul.  pe  psep  on  8icilium  mib  pypbe  ^epapen.  he  ))onan  apop 
3  be^en  ]>a  conpulap  psepon  mib  pypbe  on^ean  pannibal.  3  heopa 
^emitxmj  paep  epc  »c  Tpepa  ])sepe  ea.  3  eac  Romane  jepl^eb 
3  ppi^op  popplajen.  •]  pannibal  jepunbob ;  •  iEpcep  f  am  pop 
pannibal  opep  Bapban  )H)ne  beoji^.  peh  ye  hic  ymbe  jione  ciman 
psepon  ppa  micel  pnap-^eblanb.  ppa  f  se^ep  ^e  )>sepa  hoppapela 
poppupbon.  je  ]>a  elpenbap  ealle  bucon  anum.  ^e  fSL  menn  pylpe 
unease  ]>one  cyle  jenaepan  \  •  ?c  pop]>am  he  ^enetSbe  ppit^opc 
opep  tJone  munc.  fe  he  pipce  -p  Flaminiup  pe  conpul  penbe  f  he 
bucon  popje  mihce  on  )>am  pincep-pecle  jepimian.  ]>e  he  ]>a  oiv 
paep  mib  j^am  polce  ]>e  he  l»a  je^abepab  hsepbe.  3  uncpeo^enbhce 
penbe  f  nan  nsepe  )>e  ^  paepelc  ymbe  ])one  ciman  anpnnan 
boppce  o5$e  mihce.  pop  )H)n  unjemeclican  cyle'.*  COib  ])am 
)>e  pannibal  co  )>am  lanbe  becom.  ppa  jepicobe  he  on  anpe 
by^elpe  pcope  neah  fam  o5pum  polce.  3  pum  hip  pole  penbe 
^mb  f  lanb  co  bsepnanne  3  co  hepjeanne.  f  pe  conpul  psep 
|>enenbe  f  eall  f  pole  paepe  ^eonb  f  lanb  cobpseb.  3  ))ibep- 
peapb  papenbe  paep.  3  6encenbe  -^  he  hy  on  psepe  heppm^e 
beppice.  3  f  pole  bucon  cpuman  Isebbe.  ppa  he  pipce  f  f  o5ep 
paep.  o5  f  panmbal  him  com  5p^ep  on  mib  pam  pulcume  f% 
he  sBCjsebepe  hsepbe.  3  )H)ne  conpul  opploh.  3  paep  otfpep  poloef 
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PubliuB  Cornelius,  and  Fublius  Scipio,  and  Sempronius 
Longus  were  consuls,  Annibal  burst  with  warfisure  over  the 
mountains  called  the  Pyrenees,  that  are  between  Gaul  and 
Spain,  and  afterwards  he  traversed  many  nations,  until  he 
came  to  the  mountains  of  the  Alps,  and  burst  across  them 
also,  although  oftentimes  opposed  with  battle;  and  then 
wrought  a  way  over  the  mountain  [and]  so  proceeded.  Wben 
he  carae  to  the  rock  itself,  he  commanded  it  to  be  heated 
with  fire,  and  afterwards  hewed  with  mattocks,  and  with 
the  greatest  toil  crossed  the  mountains.  Of  his  army  there 
were  a  [hundred]  thousand  foot  and  twenty  thousana  horse. 
When  he  had  marched  on  the  plain  until  he  came  to  the 
riyer  Ticinus,  the  consul  Scipio  came  against  him,  and  was 
there  dangerously  wounded,  and  would  also  have  been  slain, 
if  his  son  had  not  helped  him,  by  placing  himself  before  him, 
until  lie  betook  himself  to  flight.  There  was  a  great  slaughter 
made  of  the  Eomans.  Their  second  battle  was  at  the  river 
Trebia,  and  the  Eomans  were  again  beaten  and  put  to  flight. 
When  Sempronius,  their  other  consul,  who  was  gone  with  an 
army  to  Sicily,  heard  that,  he  departed  thence,  and  both 
consuls  proceeded  with  an  army  ae;ain8t  Annibal,  and  their 
meeting  was  again  at  the  river  Irebia,  and  the  Romans  [were] 
ali>o  put  to  flight,  and  more  completely  beaten,  and  Aimibal 
wounded.  After  that,  Annibal  proceeded  over  the  Apenuine 
mountains,  although  about  that  time  there  were  such  great 
snow-storms,  that  of  the  horses  many  perished,  and  all  the 
elephants  but  one ;  yea,  the  men  themselves  with  difliculty 
could  sustain  the  cold.  But  he  ventured  across  the  mountain, 
chiefly  because  he  knew  that  the  consul  Plaminius  imagined 
that  ne  might  without  apprehension  abide  in  the  winter- 
station  in  which  he  then  was  with  the  army  he  had  gathered, 
and  imagined  undoubtingly  that  there  was  no  one  who  durst 
or  could  undertake  the  passage  at  that  season,  on  account  of 
the  intense  cold.  When  Annibal  came  to  that  land,  he  en- 
camped in  a  secret  place  near  the  other  army,  and  sent  some 
of  his  people  over  tne  coimtry  to  bum  and  pillage ;  so  that 
the  consul  imagined  that  all  tne  army  was  dispersed  over  the 
land,  and  proceeded  thitherward,  and  thought  he  should 
circumvent  them  in  the  plundering,  and  led  the  army  in  dis- 
order, as  he  knew  that  the  other  was,  until  Annibal  came 
upon  his  flank  with  the  force  that  he  had  together,  and  slew 
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XXV.  M.  •]  VI.  jepanjen.  ■]  pannibalef  polcef  paef  q»a  fi.  opflajen  > 
iC^pcep  Jam  8cipio  fe  conpil.  fsBf  o^pej*  Scipionej*  bpo6op.  p»| 
moneja  jepeohc  bonbe  on  Ifpanium.  "j  GOa^onem  Pena  labceop 
jepen^  ••  "3  moneja  punbop  jepupbon  on  )>»pe  cibe;.  ^pep? 
p»f .  ^  f eo  pinne  paej*  fpylce  heo  paepe  eal  jelyrlabu  [  •  Ot$ep 
p86f  y  mon  jefeah  fpylce  feo  pinne  "3  fe  mona  fuhcon:- 
Daf  punbop  ^epupbon  on  2^ppif  ))am  lanbe.  ^  on  SapiSinium  mon 
jef eah  cpejen  fcylbaf  blobe  fpaecan.  •]  Falif ci  ^  pole  hy  jepapan 
fp^lce  feo  heofon  psepe  cohliben.  "j  %hium  f  pole  him  ^e]>uhce. 
f  hy  heopa  copn-pipan  "3  heopa  caplaf  apylleb  haepbon.  f  eall 
)>a  eap  pnjion  blobije  ;• 


IX. 

iEpcep  fam  fe  Romebuph  jetimbpeb  pa&f  v.  hunb  pincptma 
•I  xl.  fafa  Lucmf  iEmiliuf.  ■]  Pauluf  Pubhuf.  •]  Tepenauf 
IJappo^.  fti  hy  psepon  conpilaf .  hy  ^epopan  mib  pypbe  on^ean 
panmbal.  ac  he  hi  mib  )mm  ilcan  ppence  bep pac.  )>e  he  sec  heopa 
»ppan  ^emecin^e  bybe. "]  eac  mib  )>am  nipan.  ]>e  hy  sep  ne 
cutSan.  ))»c  p»f .  ^  he  on  psepcpe  pcope  lee  pum  hip  pole,  j  mib 
fumum  pop  onjean  ])a  conpulap.  "}  pa$e  ]>»p  )>e  hy  copomne 
comon.  he  pleah  pit$  ])»p^  bsepcan  psepan.  *]  him  )m  conpulap 
p»pon  e&pcep-pyljenbe. "]  ^  pole  pleanbe.  ■]  penbon  f  hy  on  fara 
ba&je  peeolban  habban  ))one  m»ptan  pije.  ae  paSe  ])»p  ]>e  Pan- 
mbal on  hip  pulrume  eom.  he  ^eplymbe  ealle  pA  conpulap.  -^  on 
Romanmn  ppa  mieel  psel  jeploh.  ppa  heopa  n»ppe  n»p.  ne  aep 
ne  piiJSan.  sec  anum  jepeohte.  ))»c  psep  xLin.  M.  j  )>sepa  conpula 
rpejen  opploh.  ^  fone  tJpibban  jepenj.  ■]  fa  on  bsBj  he  mihce 
cuman  co  ealjia  Romana  anpealbe.  ]>»p  he  poptS  J^pope  co 
tS»pe  bypi^ ;  •  iEpcep  yam  panmbal  penbe  ham  to  Eapcama 
t5peo  mibb  jylbenpa  hpin^a  hip  pije  co  cacne '.  Be  J>am  hpmj- 
mn  mon  mihre  pican  hpsec  Romana  bupit$e  jepeallen  psep.  pop* 
fon  |)e  hic  paep  feap  mib  him  on  fam  bajum.  -p  nan  o^ep  nt^ 
mopce  jylbenne  hpmj  pepian.  bucon  he  ae^elep  cynnep  paepe  > 
iEprep  j>am  jepeohce  psepon  Romana  ppa  ppi^e  pop|>ohce.  f 
Cecihup  GDecellup.  )>e  fa  heopa  connil  paep.  3e  ealle  heo  la  pena- 
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the  consul,  and  of  the  other  people  twenty-five  thousand,  and 
six  [thousand]  were  captured ;  and  of  ^nibal's  people  two 
thousand  were  slain.  After  that,  che  consul  Scipio,  the 
brother  of  the  other  Scipio,  fought  many  battles  in  Spain, 
and  took  Mago,  a  general  of  the  Carthagiuians,  prisoner. 
And  many  wonders  happened  at  this  time.  The  first  was, 
that  the  sun  was  as  if  it  were  all  diminished.  The  second 
was,  that  it  was  seen  as  if  the  sun  and  moon  were  fighting. 
These  wonders  happened  in  the  land  of  Arpi.  And  in 
Sardinia  two  shields  were  seen  to  sweat  blood.  And  the 
people  of  the  Falisci  saw  the  heavens,  as  it  were,  cloven. 
Ana  it  seemed  to  the  people  of  Antium,  that,  having  thrown 
their  bundles  of  corn  into  their  baskets,  all  the  ears  were 
bloody. 


IX. 

After  Eome  had  been  built  five  hundred  and  forty  years, 
when  Lucius  iEmilius,  and  Paulus  Publius,  and  Terentius 
Varro  were  consuls,  they  marched  with  an  army  against 
Annibal ;  but  he  deceived  them  by  the  same  stratagem  that 
he  had  used  at  their  former  meeting,  and  also  with  a  new  one 
which  they  knew  not  before ;  which  was,  that  he  left  some  of 
his  army  in  a  strong  place,  and  with  some  marched  against 
the  consuls,  and  as  soon  as  they  came  together,  he  fled 
towards  those  who  were  behind,  and  the  consuls  pursued  him 
and  slew  his  people,  and  thought  that  they  on  that  day  should 
have  the  greatest  victory.  But  as  soon  as  Annibal  came  to 
his  force,  he  put  all  the  consuls  to  flight,  and  made  so  ^;reat 
a  slaughter  of  the  Romans  as  never  had  been  of  them,  neither 
before  nor  since,  in  one  battle ;  that  was  forty-four  thousand ; 
and  he  slew  two  of  their  consuls  and  captured  the  third ;  and 
on  that  day  he  might  have  come  to  the  dominion  of  all  the 
Romans,  if  he  had  marched  on  to  the  city.  After  that 
Annibal  sent  home  to  Carthage  three  measures  of  golden 
rings,  in  token  of  his  victory.  By  the  rings  might  be  known 
how  many  noble  Romans  had  fallen ;  because  it  was  their 
custom  in  those  days,  that  no  one  might  wear  a  golden  ring, 
unless  he  were  of  noble  lineage.  After  that  battle  the 
Romans  were  so  very  desponding,  that  Caecilius  Metellus, 
who  was  then  their  consul,  yea,  all  their  senate,  had  resolved 
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tiif  b»F8on  3e)K>bc.  f  by  fceolbon  Romebupb  poplntaa.  ^ 
pipt^on  ealle  Icaliam.  "3  by  f  fP^  ^elaepi^on.  jip  bim  8cipio  ne 
jefcypbe.  fe  psef  ]>aepa  cempena  ylbefC.  mib  |)am  }>e  he  hif 
fpeopbe  jebpseb.  ■]  fpop  f  bim  leoppe  paepe.  f  be  bine  rt^pi* 
acpealbe.  ))onne  be  poplece  bif  psabep-eSel.  3  fsebe  eac  f  be 
ymjia.  8&lcef  ebcenb  polbe  beon.  fpa  fpa  bif  peonbef .  )>e  )>»f 
popbef  psepe  -p  ppam  Romeb^Tuj  ^obte.  '^  be  hjr  ealle  mib  )raun 
jenybbe.  -f  by  afiaf  fpopan.  f  by  ealle  ecjs&bepe  polbon.  06^ 
on  beopa  eapbe  bc^ean.  otStSe  on  beopa  eapbe  bbban :  •  ^p::ep 
]mm  by  jefeccan  ciccacop.  f  be  fceolbe  beon  beppa  opep  fa 
oonpilaf.  fe  p»f  bacen  Deciup  luniuf.  be  naef  buton  xvii. 
pincpe^.  "2  Scipian  by  ^efeccon  co  conpile. "}  ealle  )>a  men  pe  bi 
on  ]>eopbome  baepbon.  by  ^eppeobon.  on  f  S^pab.  f  by  atSaf 
fpopan.  f  by  bim  sec  faia  jepmnum  ^elsepcon.  3  pime  )>a  }>e 
beopa  ppejean  nolban.  d6  bme  anjobe  f  by  mibtxin.  ]>onne  jul- 
bon  hi  ^a  conpulaf  mib  beopa  jemaenan  peo. "}  p^tSan  ppeobon. 
■3  ealle  fa  fe  popbemebe  psepon  aep  fam.  o^^e  by  j-ylpe  pop- 
popbc  baepbon.  by  hic  eall  popjeapon.  pi9  fam  fe  hi  him  aec  fam 
jepinnum  puUeobon.  f aepa  manna  paep  vi.  M.  fa  by  j^S^^P^ 
paepon.  "j  ealle  Icabam  ^eppican  Romanum.  3  to  pannibale  je- 
cypbon.  popf  on  f  e  by  paepon  oppene.  bpaeSep  aeppe  Romane  Co 
beopa  anp^be  become  i  •  Da  ^^pop  pannibal  on  Benepence. "] 
by  bim  onjean  comon.  "3  bun  co  jecipbon  ;•  iEpcep  fieun  Ro- 
maine  baepbon  ^ejabepab  1111.  lejian  beopa  polcep .  "3  penbon 
Luciuf  Popcumiuf  fone  conpul  on  fa  Irallie  f e  mon  nu  Lanj- 
beapbap  haec.  "3  f aep  opplajen  pea]it$.  "]  faep  polcep  pela  mib 
bim  ;•  iEpcep  fam  Romane  ^epeccon  Oaubiup  COapcellup  co 
conpule.  pe  paep  aep  8cipionep  sepepa.  be  pop  beapmn^a  mib  ^e- 
pealbenan  pidcume  on  fone  enbe  pannibalep  polcep  fe  be  p]^lp 
on  paep.  ■]  pela  faep  polcep  opploh. "]  bine  pylpne  jeplymbe  *•  Da 
baepbe  COapcellup  Romanum  cu9  jebon.  f  mon  pannibal  ^e- 
plyman  mibce.  feb  be  by  aep  cpeobe  bpseSep  bme  mon  mib 
snijon  man-pulcume  "^efipDan.  mibce  ;•  liemons  fam  jepin- 
nimi.  fa  cpe^en  Scipion.  f e  fa  paepon  conpulap  "}  eac  ^ebpotSop. 
by  paepon  on  Ippamum  mib  pypbe. ")  jepuhcon  p6  ps^epbale. 
panmbalep  paebepan.  •}  bme  opplojon.  "3  hip  polcep  xxx.  M. 
nmie  opplojon  pume  ^epenjon.  pe  paep  eac  Pena  oSep  cynj  > 
^Slpcep  fam  Lencemup  Penula  pe  conpul  baeb  f  [vnatuf  biro 
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to  abandon  the  city  of  Eome,  and,  in  fact,  all  Italy ;  and  they 
had  8o  done,  if  Scipio  had  not  restrained  them,  wlio  was  the 
eldest  of  the  soldiers,  when  he  drew  his  sword,  and  swore 
that  he  woidd  rather  kill  himself  than  abandon  his  paternal 
country ;  and  said  also  that  he  would  pursue  every  one  of 
those  as  his  foe,  who  should  give  his  vote  for  leaving  Borne ; 
and  he,  at  the  same  time,  compelled  them  to  swear  oaths  that 
they  would  altogether  either  fall  in  their  country  or  live  in 
their  country.  After  that,  they  appointed  a  dictator,  who 
should  be  master  over  the  consuls ;  he  was  named  Decimna 
Junius ;  he  was  only  seventeen  years,  and  Scipio  the^  ap« 
pointed  consul,  and  all  the  men  that  they  had  in  servituae 
they  freed,  on  condition  that  they  swore  oaths,  that  they 
would  aid  them  in  the  wars  ;  fand  some,  whose  masters  would 
not,  until  they  were  indemnilted  to  enable  them,  the  consuls 
paid  for  with  their  public  money,  and  then  fireed  them ;  and 
all  those  who  had  previously  been  condemned  or  perpetrated 
crime,  they  forgave  all,  on  condition  of  their  rendering  ftill 
service  in  the  wars.  Of  these  men  there  were  six  thousand, 
when  they  were  gathered  together.  And  all  Italy  deserted 
from  the  jiomans  and  turned  to  Annibal,  because  they  were 
without  hope  that  the  Bomans  would  ever  recover  their 
power.  Annibal  then  marched  on  Beneventum,  and  they 
came  to  meet  him  and  tinned  to  him.  After  that,  the  Bomans 
had  collected  four  legions  of  their  people,  and  sent  Lucius 
Fostumius,  the  consul,  against  those  Gauls  that  are  now 
called  Langobardi,  and  he  was  there  slain,  and  manj  people 
with  him.  Afler  that  the  Bomans  appointed  Claudius  Mar* 
cellus  for  consul,  who  had  previously  been  the  companion  of 
Scipio :  he  marched  secretly  with  an  overwhelming  force 
agamst  that  part  of  Annibal' s  army,  in  which  he  himself  was, 
and  slew  many  of  his  people,  and  put  him  himself  to  flight. 
Thus  did  Marcellus  make  manifest  to  the  Bomans,  that 
Annibal  could  be  put  to  flight,  although  they  had  before 
doubted  whether  any  one  with  any  human  force  could  defeat 
him.  During  these  wars,  the  two  Scipios,  who  were  then 
consuls  and  idso  brothers,  were  in  Spam  with  an  army,  and 
fought  against  Asdrubal,  Annibal's  uncle,  and  slew  him ;  and 
of  his  thirty  thousand  men  slew  some  and  captured  some :  he 
was  also  the  Carthaginians'  other  king.  After  that,  Centeniua 
Fenula,  the  consul,  requested  the  senate  to  give  him  a  foii^ 
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pilnim  fealbon.  f  he  mihte  pannibal  mib  jepeohte  ^fececttt 
T  he  fsBji  opflajen  peaptS.  •]  viii.  M.  hif  polcer;*  iEjx€|i  )>am 
Sempponiuj*  Irpaccuf  f e  conpil  pop  epc  mib  pypbe  onjean  pan- 
nibal. n  jeplymeb  peaptS.  3  hif  hepef  psef  micel  peel  opflajen  '• 
Pu  majon  nu  Romane.  cp«^  Opopuf.  to  potJe  jefecjean.  j^ 
hy  |>a  ksepbon  becpan  ciba  ]K>nne  hy  nu  kabban.  fa  hjr  j-pa  mo- 
ne^a  jepinn  haep bon  enbemef  unbepponjen.  an  psep  on  Ippania. 
otSep  on  GOaecebonia.  ])pibbe  on  Irappabocia.  peoptSe  »c  ham  pitS 
pannibal.  j  hi  eac  opcopc  j^plymbe  pupbon.  ;]  jebipmpabe:* 
Xc  f  p»p  ppi'Se  ppeocoL  f  hy  fu  psepon  becepan  )>epiaf  ]>onne 
hy  nu  pen.  f  hy  feh  ])aep  jepmnep  jeppican  nolbon.  ac  hy  opt 
jebiban  on  lyclum  pra)K)le.  "]  on  unpenhcum.  f  h^  ftL  wc 
nihptan  h»pbon  ealpa  ))»pa  anpealb.  ye  sep  neah  heopa  ha»p. 
bon!« 


X. 

Xpcep  )>am  )>e  Romebuph  jetimbpeb  psep  v.  hunb  pincpum 
~t  xhii.  Cbapcellup  Diaubiup  pe  conpul  pop  mib  pciphepe  on 
oicilie.  -3  be^eat  Sipacupep  heopa  fSL  pelejepiran  buph.  ^h  fe 
hy  aec  ]>am  aepjian  psepeke  bepcan  ne  mihte.  ]?a  he  hi  bepeten 
haepbe.  pop  ^pchimeSep  cpsepce.  pume  8icihe  ]>e^nep:-  On 
6am  ceo^an  ^e»,]ie  ))«p  fe  pannibal  ponn  on  IcaLe.  he  pop  op 
Campania  ])am  lanbe.  ot$  tSpeo  nula  to  Romebypi^.  3  set  ]>8ep6 
ea  3;epicabe  fe  mon  2^nnianep  hset.  eallum  Romanum  to  pam 
m»ptan  e^e.  ppa  hit  mon  on  ])sepa  psepneb-manna  jeb»pum 
onjitan  mihte.  hu  hy  apyjihtebe  psepan  3  aja&lpebe.  y&.yfi 
pipmen  upnon  mib  ptanuoi  piS  ])8&pa  pealla.  3  q^sebon  f  hy  ]ki 
buph  pepijan  polbon.  pp  )>a  paepneb-men  ne  bopptan'.-  Dsep 
on  mop^en  pannibal  pop  to  j>sepe  bypij.  3  bepopan  ])am  ^eate 
hip  pole  jecpymebe.  J)e  mon  haet  LoUina : .  T^cfa,  conpulap 
nolban  hy  pelpe  ppa  eap^e  jefencean.  ppa  hi  fa  pipmen  aep 
popcp»ban.  -p  hy  hi  binnau  psepe  bypi^  pepi^an  ne  bopptan. 
ac  hy  hi  buran  ]>am  ^eate  onjean  pannibal  tpymebon  *. .  Ac 
yvL  hy  to^sebepe  polbon.  pa  com  ppa  unjemetlic  jien.  f  heopa 
nan  ne  mihte  nanep  psepnep  jepealban.  3  pop)>am  topopani* 
Da  pe  pen  ablon  hy  popan  ept  tojasbepe.  3  ept  peaptS  oSep 
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Uiat  he  might  give  battle  to  Annibal,  and  he  was  there  slain, 
and  eight  thousand  of  his  people.  After  that,  Sempronius 
Gracchus,  the  consul,  again  marched  with  an  army  against  An- 
uibal,  and  was  put  to  flight,  and  of  his  army  a  great  slaughter 
was  made.  How  can  the  Bomans  now,  says  Orosius,  say  with 
truth,  that  they  had  better  times  then  than  they  now  have, 
when  they  had,  at  the  same  time,  undertaken  so  many  wars  P 
One  was  in  Spain,  a  second  in  Macedonia,  a  third  in  Cappa^ 
docia,  a  fourth  at  home  against  Annibal ;  and  they  were, 
moreover,  oftenest  defeated  and  disgraced.  But  it  was  very 
manifest  that  they  were  better  soldiers  then  than  they  now 
are  ;  that  they,  nevertheless,  would  not  flinch  from  the  war ; 
(but  they  often  rested  on  a  little  and  hopeless  foundation),  so 
that  at  last  they  had  dominion  over  all  those,  whom  before 
they  had  had  for  their  neighbours. 

X. 

After  Eome  had  been  builfc  five  hundred  and  forty-three 
years,  the  consul,  Claudius  Marcellus,  proceeded  with  a  fleet 
to  Sicily,  and  acquired  Syracuse,  their  wealthiest  city,  al- 
though in  the  former  expedition  he  could  not  obtain  it, 
when  he  had  besieged  it,  by  reason  of  the  craft  of  Archi- 
medes, a  Sicilian  officer.  In  the  tenth  year  from  the  time 
that  Annibal  made  war  in  Italy,  he  proceeded  from  the  land 
of  Campania,  as  far  as  three  miles  of  Kome,  and  encamped  by 
the  river  that  is  called  the  Anion,  to  the  great  terror  of  all 
the  Eomans ;  as  in  the  conduct  of  the  men  it  might  be 
understood  how  frightened  and  panic-stricken  they  were; 
when  the  women  ran  with  stones  to  the  walls,  and  said  that 
they  would  defend  the  city,  if  the  men  durst  not.  On  the 
following  morning,  Annibal  proceeded  to  the  city,  and  arrayed 
his  army  before  the  gate  that  is  called  the  Colline.  But  the 
c'onsuls  would  not  think  themselves  so  dastardly  as  the 
women  had  before  charged  them  [with  being],  that  they 
durst  not  defend  themselves  withm  the  city :  but  they 
arrayed  themselves  against  Annibal  without  the  gate.  But 
when  they  would  join  battle,  there  came  such  an  overwhelm- 
ing rain,  that  none  of  them  could  govern  any  weapon,  and 
they  therefore  separated.  When  the  rain  had  ceased,  they 
came  together  again,  and  again  there  was  another  such  ram, 
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fpylc  pen.  f  hjr  epc  copopan ;  •  Da  on^ear  pannibal.  j  him 
fylj:  fsebe.  )>eh  )>e  he  pihiienbe  paepe  *]  penenbe  Romana 
onpealbef .  f  hic  Cob  ne  je)?apobe ;  •  Depecja^  me  du  Romane. 
cp»t$  Opopuf .  hpsenne  f  ^epupbe  oS^e  hpapa.  »p  ]?ain  cpi[xen* 
borne,  ot^^e  je  ot$6e  otSepe  »t  senijum  jobum  mihton  pen 
abibban.  fpa  mon  ptStSan  mihce.  p^t$an  fe  qujxenbom  psBf.  3 
nu  "^  ma^on  moneje  jobe   sec   upum  hselenbum   £pifce. 

E)nne  him  ))eapp  biS ;  •  pic  paep  feih  p pi^e  ppeocol.  f  f e  ilea 
pipe.  pe]>e  hi  epc  co  cpipcenbome  onpenbe.  f  pe  him  \!one  pen 
CO  ^epcilbnep|*e  onpenbe.  ]>eh  hi  ])»p  pyptSe  nsepan.  co  )H)n  f 
hy  pylpe. ;]  eac  moni^e  ot^pe  tSuph  hy.  co  t$am  cpipcenbome  -} 
to  )mm  poi$an  jeleapan  become ;  • 

On  yam  ba^^mn  }>e  )>ip  jepeap^.  p»pon  cpe^en  conpulaf 
oppla^en  on  Ippama.  )>a  p»pon  jebpotSop.  "}  psepon  be^en 
8cipian  hacene.  hy  pupbon  beppicene  ppam  papcepbale  Pena 
cymnje  [  •  On  ))8&pe  cibe  Qumcup  Fuluiup  pe  conpul  ^ee^pabe 
«alle  )>a  ylbepcan  menn  fe  on  Campania  psepon.  f  hy  h^  pylpe 
mib  arcpe  acpealbon.  *]  ealle  fa  ylbepcan  menn.  fe  psepon  on 
Capu  tope  bypij.  he  opploh.  pop]>on  fe  he  penbe  f  hi  polbon 
Pannibale  on  pulcmne  beon.  j>eh  )>e  J^a  penacup  him  haepbe  pn 
bcebe  psepce  popboben  ;•  Da  Romane  jeahpebon  f  ]>a  conpuikp 
on  Ippaniimi  opplajen  pupbon.  )>a  ne  mihcon  pa  penacup  nsonne 
conpil  \mbep  him  pmban.  )>e  boppce  on  Ippanie  mib  pypbe 
^epapan.  bucon  ])sepa  conpula  o6pep  punu.  Scipio  psep  hacen. 
pe  psep  cmhc '.  •  8e  psep  jeopne  bibbenbe.  f  him  mon  pulcum 
pealbe.  f  he  mopce  on  Ippame  pypbe  jelaeban.  *]  he  "^  psepelbe 
ppi]7opc  pop  )7am  ]7uphceiJi.  ye  he  yohte  ^  hyp  pasbep  3  hip 
psebepan  ^eppsece.  yeh  ye  he  hic  psepce  pitS  penacup  hs&le  [  • 
Ac  Romane  psepon  J^aep  psepelcep  ppa  jeopnpuUe.  yeh  ye  hf 
ppitSe  jebpocobe  psepon  on  heopa  lic^enban  peo  ye  hi  ^emsene 
haepbon.  pop  yam.  ^epmnum  ye  h^  ]>a  hsepbon  on  peopep  healpa. 
f  hy  eall  him  jepealbon  f  h^  ya  hsepbon.  yam  psepelce  co 
pulcume.  bucon  f  aelc  pipman  haepbe  ane  j^bpan  ^olbep.  *] 
an  punb  peolppep.  *]  aelc  paepneb-man  anne  hpinj.  3  ane 
hoppan ;  • 

Da  Scipio  haepbe  ^epapen  co  ))aepe  nipan  bypij  Eapcaina.  ye 
mon  nu  Eopbopa  haec.  he  bepaec  OOajonem.  pannibalep  bpotSop. 
3  pop|>on  ye  he  on  ya  buph-leobe  on  unjeapepe  becom.  he  hi 
on  lyclan  p^pixe  mib  hun^pe  on  ;^eyealb  jenybbe.  f  him  pe 
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tnd  they  again  separated.  Then  Anuibal  was  sensible,  and 
to  himself  said,  though  he  was  desirous  of  and  hoping  for  the 
dominion  over  the  Itomans,  that  God  did  not  permit  it.  Tell 
me  now,  Eomans,  says  Orosius,  when  it  happened  or  where, 
before  Christianity,  that  either  ye  or  others  could  by  prayer 
obtain  rain  from  any  gods  as  men  afterwards  could,  after 
Christianity  was,  and  may  now  yet  many  blessings  of  o\ir 
Saviour  Christ,  when  they  have  need.  For  it  was  very 
manifest,  that  the  same  Christ,  who  afterwards  converted 
them  to  Christianity,  sent  them  the  rain  as  a  protection,  al- 
though they  were  not  worthy  of  it,  in  order  that  they  them- 
selves, and  many  others  also,  through  them,  might  come  to 
Christianity  and  to  true  belief. 

In  the  days  that  this  happened  there  were  two  consuls 
slain  in  Spain,  tliey  were  brothers,  and  were  both  named 
Scipio.  They  were  drawn  into  an  ambuscade  by  Asdrubal^ 
the  Punic  king.  At  that  time,  the  consul,  Quintus  Fulvius, 
terrified  all  the  chief  men  that  were  in  Campania,  so  that 
they  killed  themselves  with  poison.  And  all  the  chief  men 
that  were  in  the  city  of  Capua  he  slew,  because  he  thought 
that  they  would  be  a  support  to  Annibal,  although  the  senate 
had  strongly  forbidden  him  that  deed.  When  the  Eomans 
were  informed  that  the  consuls  were  slain  in  Spain,  the 
senate  could  not  among  themselves  find  any  consul  that  durst 
proceed  with  an  army  to  Spain,  except  the  son  of  one  of  the 
consuls,  who  was  named  Scipio,  wno  was  a  youth.  He 
earnestly  entreated  that  they  would  grant  him  support,  that 
he  might  lead  an  army  to  Spain,  and  he  was  chiefly  desirous 
to  accomplish  this  expedition,  because  he  hoped  he  could 
avenge  his  father  and  his  uncle ;  although  he  strictly  con- 
cealed this  from  the  senate.  But  the  Bomans  were  so  eager 
for  the  expedition,  although  they  were  greatly  broken  in 
their  treasure,  which  they  had  in  common,  in  consequence  of 
tlie  wars,  which  they  had  on  four  sides,  that  they  gave 
him  all  that  they  had,  in  aid  of  the  expedition,  excepting  that 
every  woman  retained  one  ounce  of  gold  and  one  pound  of 
silver,  and  every  man  one  ring  and  one  bulla. 

When  Scipio  had  marched  to  the  new  city  of  Carthage, 
which  is  now  called  Cordova,  he  besieged  Mago,  the  brother 
of  Annibal,  and  because  he  came  unawares  on  tlie  inhabitants, 
he  in  a  little  time  reduced  them  under  his  power  by  hungeri 
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ejiun j  fyi):  on  hanb  eobe. "}  he  ealle  ]>a  o€pe  pune  Offloh 
pune  ^ebanb. "]  )K)ne  cynin^  jebunbenne  co  Rome  fenbe.'^ 
moni^e  mib  him  )>sepa  j'lbep:ena  peocena*.*  Bimian  _p»iie 
by|ii3  pser  micel  lic^enbe  peoh  pinben.  pun  hic  Scipio  to  Kotoie 
f  enbe.  pim  he  hic  het  )>am  polce  bselan ;  •  On  )>8epe  cibe  yajk 
Leumuf  ye  conpil  of  CDaeceboma  on  Sicdie  mib  f ciphepe.  ^ 
)»»p  ^eeobe  ^^pijencum  )>a  buph.  3  S^F^^S  Paononan  heopa 
labceop.  pt^tSan  him  eoban  on  hanb  xl.  bupja.  "^  xxn.  he  zeeobe 
mib  jepeohce ;  •  On  )>»pe  cibe  pannibal  opf loh  Iineuf  Faluiuf 
)>one  conpil  on  Icalinm.  n  eahta  M.  mib  him  ;•  i£fcep  ^om 
pannibal  feahc  pit$  GOapceliuf  ]H)ne  conpil  t^p^  bajaf .  ff  ppman 
bse^e  ]>a  folc  peollan  on  »^pe  heaipe  jehce.  ^y  sepcepan  bnre 
pannibal  haepbe  p^e.  J^y  tSpibban  bx^e  hae^  pe  conpul^'' 
^ptep  "psin  Fauiup  OOaximup  pe  conpul  pop  mib  pciphepe  to 
Tapentan  )>8epe  b^pij.  ppa  pannibal  n;^e.  "^  ]>a  buph  on  mhe 
abpsec.  ppa  )>a  n^^pcan  "pe  )>»pinne  p»pon.  "^  pannibalep  labc^sip 
opploh.  Eapcolon.  "]  xxx.  H.  mib  him  !•  Dsep  on  ptan  sepcepah 
jeape  pannibal  bepcs&l  on  CHapcellup  Elaubiup  fotke  coiqnl. 
prnfi  he  on  pypbe  psec.  3  hine  opploh.  "}  hip  pole  mib  him  >  Oil 
pam  ba^um  8cipio  ^epljmbe  papcepbal  on  Ippanium.  Pamn- 
Dalep  otiepne  bpotSop.  3  )>sep  polcep  him  eobe  on  hanb  hunb- 
eahcaci^  bup^a ;  •  8pa  \a,iS  psep  Pena  pole  Scipione.  |>a  he  H^ 
jepljrmeb  h»pbe.  ppa-feh  pe  he  hy  pume  pitS  peo  jepealbe.  f  he 
f  peoptS  nolbe  a^^an  f  him  mon  pit$  pealbe.  ac  hic  oi^pum  mah- 
num  pealbe ; .  On  J^am  ilcan  jeape  beppac  ept  pannibal  cpejen 
conpulap.  OOapcellup  ;j  Epippmup.  ;j  hy  opploh*.  Da  Qaubmp 
Nepo  anb  OOapcup  Liuiup  Salinacop  ps&pan  conpulap.  papcepbal. 
pannibalep  bpotSop.  pop  mib  pyjibe  op  Ippanium  on  Italia. 
Panmbale  to  pultume.  j>a  2;eahpebon  )>a  conpulap  f  sep  Pamu- 
bal.  3  him  on^ean  comon.  ppa  he  ]>a  muntap  opepp&pen  hsepbe 
'2  )y»p  h»pbon  lan^pum  ^epeoht.  »p  J^sepa  polca  a^ep  pluje.  jf 
psap  ppitSop  on  )>am  jelan^.  f  paptepbal  ppa  late  plesJi.  pop]K>n 
pe  he  elpenbap  mib  him  hsepbe.  "^  Romane  hsepbon  pije ; .  Dap 
peap9  paptepbal  oppla^en.  -5  Liii.  M.  hepep.  "5  v.  m.  jepanjen** 
Da  heton  )>a  conjiilap  paptepbale  f  heapob  op-aceoppan.  *] 
apeoppan  hit  bepopan  pannibalep  pic-ptope ; .  Da  panmbale 
cut$  p»p  f  bif  bpo^op  opplejen  ptep.  3  j^sep  polcep  ppa  pels  mib 
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•0  that  tlie  king  himself  surrendered,  and  of  all  the  others 
some  he  slew,  some  bound,  and  sent  the  king  bound  to  Eome, 
and  with  him  many  of  the  chief  senators.  W  ithin  the  city  a 
gteat  treasure  was  found:  some  of  it  Scipio  sent  to  Borne, 
some  lie  ordered  to  be  divided  among  his  people.  At  that 
time  the  consul  Lieyinus  proceeded  with  a  fleet  from  Mace- 
donia to  Sicily,  and  there  took  the  city  of  Agrigentum,  and 
captured  Hanno,  their  leader.  Afterwards  forty  towns  sur- 
rendered to  him,  and  twenty-six  he  gained  by  warfare.  At  that 
time  Annibal  slew  the  consul  Cneus  Fulvius  in  Italy,  and 
eight  thousand  with  him.  After  that  Annibal  fought  against 
marcellus,  the  consul,  for  three  days :  on  the  flnt  day,  the 
people  fell  alike  on  either  side ;  on  the  second  day,  Annibal 
nad  the  victory;  on  the  third  day,  the  consul  had.  After 
that,  the  consul,  Fabius  Mazimus,  proceeded  with  a  fleet  to 
the  city  of  Tarentum,  unknown  to  Ajinibal,  and  captured  the 
city  by  night,  so  that  they  knew  it  not  who  were  therein ; 
and  slew  Carthalo,  AnnibaPs  general,  and  thirty  thousand 
with  him.  In  the  year  after  this,  Annibal  stole  on  the  consul, 
Claudius  Marcellus,  where  he  sat  with  his  army,  and  slew  him 
and  his  people  with  him.  In  those  days  Scipio  put  to  flight 
Asdrubal  in  Spain,  the  other  brother  of  Annibal,  and  of  that 
people  there  surrendered  to  him  eighty  towns.  So  hateful 
were  the  Punic  people  to  Scipio,  that,  when  he  had  defeated 
them,  although  he  sold  some  lor  money,  he  would  not  possess 
the  value  that  had  been  given  him  for  them,  but  gave  it  to 
other  persons.  In  the  same  year,  Annibal  again  circumvented 
two  consuls,  Marcellus  and  Crispinus,  and  slew  them.  When 
Claudius  Nero  and  Marcus  Livius  Salinator  were  consuls, 
Asdrubal,  Annibal's  brother,  marched  with  an  army  from 
Spain  to  Italv,  to  the  aid  of  Annibal.  Then  the  consuls  were 
apprized  of  that  before  Annibal,  and  came  against  him  when 
he  had  crossed  the  mountains,  and  there  they  had  a  long 
battle  ere  either  of  the  armies  fled.  It  was  chiefly  in  conse- 
quence of  his  having  elephants  with  him  that  Asdrubal  was 
so  slow  to  flee ;  and  the  Komans  had  the  victory.  There  was 
Asdrubal  slain,  and  fifty-three  thousand  of  his  army,  and  five 
thousand  captured.  The  consuls  then  commanded  Asdrubars 
head  to  be  cut  off  and  cast  before  Annibal' a  camp.  When 
it  was  known  to  Annibal  that  his  brother  was  slain,  and  so 
many  of  the  people  with  him,  then  he  first  felt  fear  of  the 
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him.  ])a  peap^  him  e&jiefc  e^e  fpam  Romanum.  *]  jepop  oH 
Bpuci  f  lanb;.  Da  hsefbe  pannibal  "j  Romane  an  ^eap  pnl* 
nejje  him  betpeonum.  ]X)p]K>n  ^  ]>a  pole  bucu  on  pepep-atde. 
mib  un^emece  p pulcon ; .  On  J^a&pe  p::dneppe  Scipio  jeeobe 
ealle  I]*panie.  "j  pil$t$an  com  co  Rome,  "j  Romanum  co  p»be 
jelsepbe.  j)  hy  mib  pcipum  pope  on  pannibalep  lanb;.  Da 
penbon  Romane  hme.  "p  he  ]>a&p  p»pelcep  conpul  psepe.  "^  pa5e 
)>»p  ]>e  he  on  Pene  com.  him  com  on^ean  panno  pe  cjiiinj 
unpaepLce.  -)  ]>a&p  peapt$  opplajen;*  On  ]>»pe  ribe  pannibal 
peahc  PI'S  Sempponiup  ]K)ne  conpul  on  Icaliam.  ^  hine  bebpap 
mto  Romeb^ij ;  •  iEpcep  ])am  popan  Pene  onjean  8cipion 
mib  eallum  heopa  pulcume.  3  pic-pcope  namon  on  tpam  pco- 
pum.  neah  )>»pe  b^i;  "pe  mon  Utica  hec.  on  ot$pe  p0»paa 
Pene.  on  ot5pe  Nume^e.  ]>e  him  on  piilcume  p»pon.  *]  je|^r 
haepbon  f>  by  J>»p  pceolban  pmcep-pelc  habban ; .  Sc  pitS6an 
Scipio  jeahpobe  f  J>a  popepeapbap  psepon  peop  pam  p»ptenne 
jepecce.  ;j  eac  f  faep  nane  ot$pe  neap  psepan.  he  fa  bt^eUice 
jelaebbe  hip  pypbe  becuh  )>am  peapbum. "}  peapa  menn  to  otSpuin 
f sepa  paep:enna  onpenbe.  co  fon  f  hj  hip  »nne  enbe  onbsBpn- 
bon.  f  pi^c^an  maepr  ealle  f  e  )>sep  binnan  pa&pan.  paspon  yiH  f  »p 
pj'pep  peapb.  co  fon  f  hy  hic  acpencan  fohcon ;.  pe  )>a  8ctpio. 
jemonj  fam.  hy  ma&pc  ealle  opj'loh ;.  Da  f  )>a  otJpe  onpunbon. 
fe  on  })am  o^pum  paepcenna  paepon.  hi  paepan  plocmaelum  f ibep- 
peapb  fam  ot^pum  co  pulcume.  '3  hy  8cipio  paep  ealle  fa  nihc 
pleanbe  j*pa  hi  )K)nne  comon  otJ  baej.  *]  p6t5an  he  ploh  opep 
ealne  fone  baej  pleonbe.  *]  heopa  cpe^en  cyninjap.  papcepbal  ^ 
Sipax.  ot5plujon  co  Caframa  faepe  bypij. "]  jejabepeban  fone 
pulcum  fe  hi  fa  haepbon.  3  on^ean  Scipian  comon.  *]  epc  pup- 
bon  ^eplymeh  inco  Eaptama*.  8ume  o^plu^on  to  Epetan  fam 
ijlanbe.  -^j  him  8cipio  penbe  pciphepe  aepcep.  "p  mon  pume 
opploh  pume  jepenj.  -)  8ipax  peaptS  ^epanjen.  heopa  ot$ep 
cynmj.  ;j  pi65an  paep  co  Rome  on  pacencan  penbeb*. 

On  fam  jepeohcum  paepon  Pene  ppa  pophynbe.  p  hf  iul 
piStSan  hy  pitS  Romane  to  nahce  ne  bemascon.  "j  penbon  on 
Icalie  aepcep  pannibale.  ^  baeban  f  he  him  co  pulcume 
come.  •)  he  h  m  pepenbe  fa&pe  bene  jecjrjtJabe.  popfon  fe 
he  pceolbe  Icaliam  poplaecan.  on  fam  f peoceo^an  jeape.  fe 
he  a&p  on  com.  ^  he  ealle  opploh  fe  op  fam  lanbum  hip 
menn  paepon.  j  mib  him  opep  pa&  nolban*.  Da  he  ham- 
peapb  peslebe.  fa  hec  he  anne  mann  jn^an  on  pone  mseiTi 
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Bomans,  and  inarched  into  the  land  of  the  Bruttii.  There- 
upon Annibal  and  the  Bomans  had  a  year  of  stilhiess  between 
them,  because  of  both  armies  vast  numbers  died  of  fever. 
During  that  stillness,  Scipio  conquered  all  Spain,  and  after- 
wards came  to  Some,  and  counselled  the  Eomans  to  proceed 
with  ships  to  Annibal* s  land.  Thereupon  the  Bomans  sent 
him,  that  he  might  be  the  commander  of  the  expedition ;  and 
as  soon  as  he  came  to  Carthage,  Hanno,  the  king,  came 
against  him  unawares,  and  was  there  slain.  At  that  time 
Annibal  fought  against  the  consul  Sempronius  in  Italy,  and 
drove  him  into  Borne.  After  that  the  Carthaginians  pro* 
ceeded  against  Scipio  with  all  their  force,  and  pitched  a  camp 
in  two  places,  near  the  city  that  is  called  Utica ;  in  the  one 
were  the  Carthaginians,  in  the  other  the  Numidians,  who 
were  in  aid  of  them,  and  had  thought  they  should  there  have 
winter-quarters.  But  when  Scipio  learned  that  the  foremost 
watches  were  stationed  far  from  the  fortress,  and  also  that 
there  were  no  others  nearer,  he  secretly  led  his  army  be- 
tween the  watches,  and  sent  a  few  men  to  one  of  their  fast- 
nesses, that  they  might  set  one  end  of  it  on  fire,  that  then 
most  of  all  those  that  were  within  would  run  towards  the  fire, 
for  the  purpose  of  quenching  it.  He  then,  Scipio,  in  the  mean 
while,  slew  almost  all  of  them.  When  the  others,  who  were 
in  the  other  fastness,  discovered  that,  they  went  thitherward 
in  flocks,  to  aid  the  others;  and  Scipio  was  all  that  night 
slaying  them  as  they  came,  until  day;  and  afterwards  he 
slew  those  fleeing  through  the  whole  day;  and  their  two 
kings,  Asdmbal  and  Syphax,  fled  to  the  city  of  Carthage,  and 
gathered  the  force  that  they  had  there,  and  came  against 
Scipio,  and  were  again  driven  into  Carthage.  Some  fled  to 
the  isle  of  Cirta,  and  Scipio  sent  a  fleet  after  them,  so  that 
some  were  slain,  some  taken ;  and  Syphax  was  taken,  one  of 
their  kings,  and  was  afterwards  sent  in  chains  to  Bome. 

In  these  wars,  the  Carthaginians  were  so  reduced,  that  they 
afterwards  esteemed  themselves  as  naught  against  theBomans, 
and  sent  to  Italy  for  Annibal,  and  prayed  that  he  would  come 
to  their  aid,  and  he  granted  their  prayer  weeping,  because  ho 
must  abandon  Italy,  in  the  thirteenth  year  after  he  had  first 
come  thither ;  and  he  slew  all  his  men  that  were  of  those 
countries,  who  would  not  [cross]  the  sea  with  him.  When  he 
sailed  homewards,  he  commanded  a  man  to  ascend  the  mast 


n  locian  hpa&Sep  he  f  lanb  ^ecneope  f  hi  topeapb  ptefton.  ysL  fasbe 
he  him.  -^  he  j^epape  ane  cobpocene  bypjenne.  fp^lce  htofm 
]>eap  pcef  j^  mon  picum  mannum  bupan  eopt^an  op  jramuD 
pophce ; .  Da  p»f  pannibale.  nyteji  heopa  h»)»enifcum  jepttnan. 
f  anbpypbe  fpi^e  ]a6. 3  him  un|>anc  f 8&be  )>»f  anbpJTibef .  *]  ealne 

Cone  hepe  he  hec  mib  )»am  fcipum  )>aiion  penban  )>e  he  J^ohc 
»pbe.  3  up  comon  wc  Lepcan  )>am  nine.  ^  hpsebhce  pop  co 
Eapcaina.  *]  bibbenbe  p»f  f  he  mofce  pi9  8cipion  fppecan.  3 
pdnienbe  peep  "^  he  pjii^  betpeox  )>am  polcum  pnban  pceolbe*. 
iSc  hy  heopa  pmbop-fpp»ce  fe  hy  becpeox  fsm  pocum  co^v* 
bepe-peapb  ^epppvcon.  [3]  co  unpibbe  bpohton.  *]  hy  co 
^epeohce  ^^ypebon.  "^  patSe  pnf  ye  hi  co^aebepe  comon.  paniu- 
balep  pole  peapt$  jeplymeb.  '^  xx.  M.  oppla^en.  "3  v.  hunb  "^ 
eahcacij  dpenba.  3  pannibal  otSpleah  peopepa  pun  co  2!^p»- 
metum  ))am  p»pcenne ; .  Da  f  enbon  ])a  buph-leobe  op  Capcama 
»pcep  panmbale.  *]  cpa&bon  f  him  pelepc  p»pe.  f  hy  ppi6ef  co 
Romannm  pihiabe;-  Da))a  Imiuf  Copnehup  3  Lenculuf '  Pab» 
bup^  paepon  confulap.  peaptS  Deipcainum  ppit^  alypeb  p|iani 
8cipion.  mib  ]>»pa  Senacupep  pillan.  on  ^  jepab.  f  )ni  i^binb 
8iciha  "]  8apbinia  hipbon  co  Romanum.  ^  "p  hy  him  selce  ^eafie 
jepealbe  ppa  pela  calencana  peolppep.  ppa  hjr  him  )>onne  al^be. 
J  Scipio  hec  V.  hunb  heopa  pcipa  up-aceon  "3  popbaepnan.  ^ 
pi9t$an  CO  Rome  hampeapb  pop ; .  Da  him  mon  |H>ne  cpiumphan 
on^ean  bpohce.  )>a  eobe  )>»pmib  Teppenciup  pe  ma&pa  Eap* 
cama  pceop.  "}  bsep  h»cc  on  hip  heapbe.  pop|H>n  Romaoe 
haepbon  ]>a  niphce  ^epecc.  f  )>a  )>e  hascc  bepan  mopcon.  ]H)nne- 
hy  ppylc  pole  opeppunnen  haepbon.  f  )»  mopcon  ae^iSep  habbaii« 
^e  peoph  2®  pj^eobom  *• 


XI. 

iEpcep  ]>am  ye  Romebuph  ^ecimbpeb  paep  y.  hunb  pincpum 
3  L.  pa&p  ^eenbab  f  a^pcepe  Punica  jepinn  3  Romana.  f  hi 
bpeojenbe  paepan  xiiu.  pmcep.  ac  Romane  ]ia:Se  paep  o5ep 
onjunnon  pit$  CDa&cebonie ;  •  Da  hlucan  }>a  conpulap.  hpile 
heopa  f  ^epinn  aepepc  unbeppon  jceolbe;*  Da  ^ehleac  nic 
Qumciup    Flaminiup.    3    on   ]>am   ^epmne   moneja  jepeohc 
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mad  look  whetlier  he  knew  the  land  towards  wh'ich  they  were 
l^iiig.  Then  he  said  to  him  that  he  saw  a  ruined  sepulchre, 
viieh  as  it  was  their  custom  to  make  ahove  the  earth  of  stones 
fbr  rich  men.  Thereupon  was  to  Annihal,  according  to  their 
lieathen  custom,  that  answer  extremely  distasteful,  and  he  ex* 
^>re8sed  his  dissatisfaction  at  the  answer,  and  he  commanded 
all  the  army  with  the  ships  to  turn  from  the  place  to  which 
he  had  resolved  [to  go],  and  arrived  at  the  town  of  Leptis, 
and  speedily  proceeded  to  Carthage,  and  prayed  that  he 
wight  speak  with  Scipio,  and  desired  that  he  might  settle  a 
peace  between  the  [two]  nations :  but  their  private  confer- 
ence, which  they  had  with  each  other,  they  brought  to  a 
hostile  termination,  and  prepared  themselves  for  battle ;  and 
soon  after  they  had  come  together,  Annibal's  army  was  put 
to  flight  and  twenty  thousand  slain,  and  five  hundred  and 
eighty  elephants ;  and  Annibal  with  three  others  fled  to  the 
fortress  of  Adrumetum.  Thereupon  the  inhabitants  of  Car- 
ikiSLee  sent  for  Annibal,  and  said  that  it  would  be  best  for  them 
to  desire  peace  of  the  Bomans.  When  Caius  Cornelius  and 
Publius  Lentulus  were  consuls,  peace  was  granted  to  the 
Carthaginians  by  Scipio,  with  the  consent  of  the  senate,  on 
condition  that  the  islands  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia  should  belong 
to  the  Bomans,  and  that  they  should  pay  them  every  year  as 
many  talents  of  silver  as  they  then  conceded  to  them ;  and 
Scimo  ordered  five  hundred  of  their  ships  to  be  drawn  up 
and  burnt,  and  then  proceeded  homeward  to  Borne.  Then 
they  brought  the  triumph  to  meet  him,  when  therewith  went 
Terentius,  the  great  Carthaginian  poet,  and  bare  a  hat  on  his 
head ;  because  the  Bomans  had  newly  decreed,  that  those  who 
might  bear  a  hat,  when  they  had  overcome  such  people,  might 
have  both  life  and  freedom. 


XI. 

After  Bome  had  been  built  five  hundred  and  fifty  years, 
the  second  war  of  the  Carthaginians  and  Bomans  was  ended, 
that  they  had  been  carrying  on  for  fourteen  years ;  but  the 
Bomans,  immediately  after,  began  another  against  the  Ma- 
cedonians. Then  the  consuls  drew  lots,  which  of  them 
should  first  undertake  that  war.  The  lot  then  fell  on  Quinc* 
tius  Flamininus,  who  in  that  war  fought  manv  battles,  and 
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Suphceali.  -)  ofcofT  pje  h»fbe.  ob  Philippup  heojia  4ifnm^ 
ppider  b»&.  "j  hic  him  Romane  alyfbon.  3  p'5t$an  he  pp  on 
LaBcebemenie.  -)  Quinnuf  Flaminiuf  ^enybbe  be^en  ])a  cy« 
mnja)*.  -^  h^  fealbon  heopa  puia  co  jiflum.  Philippuf  COnce* 
boQia  cyninj  fealbe  Demetpiuf  hif  pinu.  3  LsBcebemoma 
cyninj  fealbe  2(pmeniaii  hif  puiu.  3  ealle  ]>a  Romaxufcan  meiin 
pe  pannibal  on  Lpece  jefealb  h»pbe.  him  bebeab  fe  conpil.  f 
hf  eall  heopa  heapob  befceapon.  co  cacne  f  he  hy  op  yeopbome 
abybe ;  •  On  HKjie  tibe  Inpibpep  ^  Eenomanm  f&  pole,  hy 
cojs&bepe  hf  jepomnoban.  pop  7^  Icopep  lape.  pannibalef 
fope5ep.  ]yone  he  »p  on  IcaLum  him  be»pcan  poplec.  3  pt$5an 
popan  on  Placencie  ^  on  Epemone  )>a  lanb.  "^  hy  mib-ealle 
apejTon ;  •  Da  p enbon  Romane  )>ibep  Oaubmp  Fuluiup^  )K>ne 
conpul.  3  he  hy  uneaj$e  opeppann  *.  ^pcep  ])am  Flammiup  n? 
conpil  ^epeahc  pitS  Philippup.  GDacebonia  cyninj.  *]  pi$  ITipacu 
*]  pits  Ilipice.  3  pit$  moneja  ot$pe  tSeoba  on  anum  jepeohce.  ^ 
hy  ealle  ^eplymbe.  )>»p  paep  GOsecebonia  ehca  M.  oppla^en.  *] 
vi.  M.  jepan^en!*  iEptep  )>am  Sempponiup  pe  conpul  peap5 
oppla^en  on  Ippania  mib  ealpe  hip  py|ibe;.  On  ))ttpe  tibe 
GOapcellup  pe  conpul  peap9  ^epl^eb  on  €cpupia  )>am  lanbe.  )»a 
com  Fupiup  o^ep  conpul  him  co  pulcume.  j  pije  haepbe.  "3  hjr 
pi)>)>an  f  lanb  eaU  apepcan  >  Da]>a  Luciup  Ualepiup  3  Flaccap 
GOapcup  p»pon  conpuk^.  ^a  on^an  ^ciochup  8ipia  cjrmnj 
pmnan  pi$  Romanum.  '^  op  ^la  on  €upope  mib  pypbe  ^^pop  > 
On  }>»pe  cibe  bebubon  Romane  f  mon  pannibal  Capcama 
c^nin^  jepenje.  ";)  hine  pi5t$an  co  Rome  bpohce>  Da  hef 
jehypbe.  j^a  pleah  he  co  ^ciochupe.  8ipia  c;^n2e.  )>8&p  he  on 
cpeojenblicau  onbibe  ptep.  hp»]>ep  he  pitS  Romanum  piiman 
boppce.  ppa  he  onpmnen  h»pbe ;  •  Kc  hine  Pannibal  appon. 
j)  he  j)  jepinn  lenj  onjan;*  Da  penbon  Romane  Scipion 
?^pppicanup  heopa  »penbpacan  Co  2(nciochupe.  )>a  hec  he 
pannibal.  f  he  pi5  J>a  sepenbpacan  pppaece.  •]  him  jeanbpypbe  •• 
Da  hy  nanpe  pibbe  ne  jepeaptS.  ]>a  com  »pcep  ])am  Scipio  pe 
conful  mib  Oappione.  otSpum  conpule.  ^  Snciochupep  polcep 
opploh  xl.  M.  )>»p  on  (yam  »pcepan  ^eape  jepeahc  Scipio  pitS 
pannibal  uce  on  p».  "j  pje  h»pbe ;.  Da  T&iciochup  f  jdiypbe. 
|>a  ba&b  he  Scipion  ppitiep.  3  hun  hip  punu  ham  onpenbe.  pe  ymf 
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aHeneet  had  the  Tictoiy,  until  Philip,  their  king,  sued  for 
peace,  and  the  Bomana  granted  it  to  mm ;  and  he  after  went 
to  Lacedemonia,  and  Quinctius  Elamininus  compelled  both 
kings  to  give  their  sons  as  hostages.  Philip,  the  Macedonian 
king,  gave  his  son  Demetrius,  and  the  Lacedemonian  king 
gave  his  son  Armenes.  And  of  all  the  Soman  men  that 
Annibal  had  sold  into  Greece,  the  consul  commanded  their 
heads  to  be  shaved,  in  token  that  he  released  them  £rom 
slavery.  At  that  time  the  nations  of  the  Insubres  and  Ce- 
nomani  assembled  together,  at  the  instigation  of  Amilcar,  the 
brother  of  Annibal,  whom  he  had  before  left  behind  him 
in  Italy,  and  they  afterwards  proceeded  against  the  lands 
of  Placentia  and  Cremona,  and  totally  laid  them  waste* 
Thereupon  the  Eomans  sent  thither  the  consul  Claudius 
Fulvius,  and  he  with  difficulty  overcame  them.  After  that 
the  consul  Flamininus  fought  against  Philip,  the  king  of 
Macedon,  against  the  Thracians,  ai^d  against  the  Illyrians, 
and  against  many  other  nations,  in  one  battle,  and  put  them 
ail  to  flight.  There  were  of  the  Macedonians  eight  thousand 
slain,  and  six  thousand  taken.  After  that  the  consul  Sem^ 
pronius  was  slain  in  Spain  with  all  his  army.  At  that  time 
the  consul  Marcellus  was  routed  in  the  land  of  Etruria, 
when  Furius,  the  other  consul,  came  to  his  aid  and  had  vie* 
torv,  and  thev  aftierwards  laid  waste  all  that  laud.  When 
Lucius  A^alenus  and  Marcus  Flaccus  were  consuls,  Antiochus, 
the  Syrian  king,  began  to  war  against  the  Komans,  and  came 
from  Asia  into  Europe  with  an  army.  At  that  time,  the 
Komans  commanded  that  Annibal,  the  Carthaginian  king, 
should  be  seized  and  afterwards  brought  to  Borne.  When 
he  heard  that,  he  fled  to  Antiochus,  the  Syrian  king,  where 
he  was  in  a  state  of  doubt,  whether  he  durst  war  against  the 
Eomans  as  he  had  begun.  But  Annibal  induced  him  that 
he  carried  on  the  war  longer.  Thereupon  the  Bomans  sent 
Scipio  Africanus,  as  their  ambassador,  to  Antiochus,  when 
he  commanded  Annibal  to  speak  with  the  ambassadors,  and 
answer  them.  When  they  obtained  no  peace,  the  consul 
Scipio  came  after  that  with  Glabrio,  another  consul,  and  of 
the  people  of  Antiochus  slew  forty  thousand.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year,  Scipio  fought  against  Annibal  out  at  sea,  and 
had  the  victory.  When  Antiochus  heard  that,  he  prayed 
Scipio  for  peace,  and  sent  his  son  home  to  him,  who  was  in 
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WB  hif  j^ealbe.  fpa  he  n^'fre  hu  he  him  to  com.  butan  fpa  ptm'c 
mean  f »ban.  f  he  fceolbe  beon  on  heppinje  jepui^en.  o9t^ 
on  peapbe;*  On  J^a&pe  pppan  Ifpanie  poppeaptS  6mi]iaj*  fe 
conful  mib  eallum  hif  poke,  ppam  Luptamam  )F»pe  )»eobe  > 
On  ]yam  bapim  poppeaptS  Luciup  Beuiuf  pe  conpol.  mib  eailmn 
hip  polce.  ppam  ^pupci  ]>am  leobum.  f  )>ep  nan  to  lape  ne 
peapt$  f  hit  to  Rome  ^ebobabe]*  iEptep  ]>am  Fuluiup  pe 
oonpul  pop  mib  pjrpbe  on  Cpeoe  to  "paxa  beop^um  )>e  mon 
Ohmphup  het.  )>a  psep  ]>6ep  polcep  pela  on  an  psepten  ot^i^ojen. 
|rai  on  )yain  ^epeohte.  )Ka  hi  f  psepten  bpecan  polban.  psep  peli» 
Romana  mib  planum  oppcotob.  *]  mib  ptanum  optoppob.  )>a  pe 
conpul  onjeat  -^  hy  -^  p»pten  abpecan  ne  mihton.  fa.  bebeab 
Jie  pumum  )wm  polce.  ^  hf  ppam  yam  pseptenne  apopan.  "^  ]>a 
oSpe  he  het  f  hy  pitS  )>»pa  oSeppa  plujan  )Kmne  f  jepeoht 
m»pt  p»pe.  y  hi  mib  )>am  aloccoban  ut  )>a  )>e  ]y»p  bmnan 
psepan  ;•  On  fam  pleame.  fa.  ]>a  buphpape  ept  pit$  ^f  p»pte- 
nep  plujon.  heopa  peapS  opplajen  xl.  H.  •)  y^fe  ]>»p  to  lape 
pupbon  him  on  hanb  eoban ;  •  On  )>am  ba^pim  pop  GOapcup  pe 
conpul  on  Lijop  f  lanb.  •)  jeplymeb  peapt$.  3  hip  polcep  opplajen 
nil.  M.  ;•  Da]>a  COapcup  Oaubiup  '^  GOapcellup  Quintup^  paepon 
conpulap.  Philippup.  GO»cebonia  c^in^.  opploh  Romana  »penb- 
pacan.  3  penbe  Demetpiup  hip  punu  to  y&m  penatum.  f  he  f 
yppe  ^epette  pitS  hy.  -^  yeh  )>e  he  ppa  ^eb5be.  )>a  he  ham  com. 
fliibppup  het  hip  otSepne  punu  f  he  hine  mib  attpe  acpealbe. 
pop]>on  fe  he  teah  hine  f  he  h^  unjepipna  pppeece  y(6  )»a  pena- 
tup  *  •  On  )>»pe  ilcan  tibe  panmbal  hip  ajnum  piUan  hine 
pylpne  mib  attpe  acpealbe;.  On  ]>»pe  tibe  o^iepbe  Fulcania 
f  i^;lanb  on  8icihujn.  f  n»p  ^epepen  »p  ]ya ; .  On  ymjie  tibe 
Quintup  Fulmup  pe  conpul  ^epeaht  pift  fa  p^pan  Ippanie.  -5 
pje  haepbe  \ .  Da]>a  Lepibup  OOutiup*  paep  conpul.  polbe  peo 
ptpenjepte  )>eob  pinnan  on  Romane.  }>e  mon  ya.  het  Baptepne. 
*]  nu  hy  mon  h»t  punjepie.  hy  polban  cuman  Peppeupe  to 
pultume.  ClOs&cebonia  cynm^e.  pa  psep  Donua  peo  ea  ppa  ppit$e 
opepppopen.  f  hy  ^etpupebon  f  hjr  opep  ^am  ipe  papan 
mihton.  ac  h^  msept  ealle  p»p  poppupbon  [  •  Da]>a  P.  Licmiup 
Epappup  "3  liaiup  Eappiup  p»pon  conpulap.  fa.  ^epeapt$  f  ODs&ce- 
bonipce  jepmn.  f  mon  ea^e  msej  to  )wm  m»|Tan  jepmnum 
^etellan.  pop)»am  ye  on  yam  ba^m  p»pon  ealle  Italie  Ro« 
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im  ).ower,  sm  he  knew  not  how  he  came  to  him,  unless,  as 
some  men  said,  that  he  had  heen  captured  while  plundering, 
or  on  his  watch.  In  the  further  Spain,  ^milius,  the  consm, 
perished  with  all  his  army  hj  the  Lusitanian  nation.  In 
those  days,  the  consul,  Lucius  Biebius,  peri^shed  with  all  his 
army,  by  the  Etruscan  nations,  so  that  none  was  left  to  an- 
nounce it  at  Borne.  After  that,  the  consul  Fulvius  pro* 
ceeded  with  an  army  to  Greece,  to  the  mountains  that  are 
called  Olympus,  where  many  of  that  people  had  fled  to  a 
fastness.  Tnen,  in  the  fight,  when  they  would  capture  the 
fastness,  many  of  the  Bomans  were  shot  with  arrows  and 
struck  with  stones.  When  the  consul  was  sensible  that  they 
could  not  take  the  fastness,  he  commanded  some  of  the  army 
to  depart  from  the  fastness,  and  the  others  he  ordered  to  flee 
towards  the  others,  when  the  fight  was  hottest,  that  they 
might  thereby  entice  out  those  that  were  there  within.  In 
the  flight,  when  the  inhabitants  fled  back  towards  the  fast- 
ness, forty  thousand  of  them  were  slain,  and  those  that  were 
left  surrendered  to  him.  In  those  days,  the  consul  Marciua 
went  with  an  army  to  the  land  of  Liguria,  and  was  put  to 
flight,  and  four  thousand  of  his  army  were  slain.  When 
Marcus  Claudius  and  Marcellus  Quintus  were  consuls* 
Philip,  king  of  Macedon,  slew  the  Eoman  ambassadors,  and 
sent  his  son,  Demetrius,  to  the  senate,  that  he  might  allay 
their  anger :  and,  although  he  did  so,  when  he  came  home 
Philip  commanded  his  other  son  to  kill  him  with  poison,  be- 
cause he  accused  him  of  speaking  disparagingly  of  liim  before 
the  senate.  At  the  same  time,  Annibal  voluntarily  killed 
himself  by  poison.  At  that  same  time,  appeared  the  island 
of  Vulcan,  m  Sicily,  which  had  not  been  seen  before  then. 
At  that  time  the  consul,  Quintus  Fulyius,  fought  against 
the  further  Spaniards,  and  had  victory.  When  Lepidus 
Mucius  was  consul,  that  most  fierce  nation  called  the  Bas- 
ternsB  (but  now  called  Hungarii)  resolved  to  make  war  on 
the  Bomans.  They  wished  to  come  to  the  aid  of  Perseus, 
the  Macedonian  king.  At  that  time  the  river  Danube  was 
so  greatly  frozen  over,  that  they  trusted  that  they  could  pass 
over  the  ice,  but  almost  all  of  them  there  perished.  When 
P.  Licinius  Crassus  and  Caius  Cassius  were  consuls,  the 
Macedonian  war  took  place,  which  may  well  be  numbered 
among  the  greatest  wars,  because  in  those  days  all  the  Italians 
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manum  on  pilnime.  ^  eac  Fhtolomeuf  ^jpca  0511111^  -^ 
Kpjeacuf  Eappabocia  c^in^.  "3  dimenif  3^  cjiun;.  ^ 
QDaftniffa  Numet$ia  c^in^;*  2&Lb  Pepfeufe  ODsecebonia  c^- 
nin^e.  him  ps&pon  on  pulcome  ealle  Thpaci  "}  ILpioe.  *]  paoe 
fmf  f%  hf  cofomne  comon.  Romane  }mpbon  j^efdjmeb. "}  paSe 
)>»f  8&C  oSpum  ^epeohce  hf  pupbon  eac  ^e^^eb.  3  »fcep 
{Mim  ^epeohcum  Pepfeuf  psef  ealne  ]K>ne  jeap  Romane  jpifie 
fpencenbe.  *]  pt$5an  he  pop  on  Dipice.  3  abp»c  8ulcanum 
heopa  buph.  feo  paep  Romanum  unbep))eob.  3  micel  pmf  mann- 
c^nnef .  fum  aq^ealbe  pmi  QDncebonie  l»bbe '  •  ^pcep  ftm 
jepeahc  Luciuf  Cmdiuf  fe  conpil  pit$  Pepfeuf  3  hme  opejiponn. 
3  hif  polcef  opjioh  xx.  M.  "}  he  f^lp  a&c  )wm  cJTipe  o6pleah.  -3 
pal$e  tBpzefi  yim  j^epan^en  peap'5.  "3  to  Rome  bpohr.  3  )>»p 
opfla2;en.  "3  mone^  ^epeohe  jepupbon  on  J^am  bapmi  on 
monejum  lanbum.  f  hie  nu  if  to  lon^pim  ealle  to  p ecjanne ;  • 


xn. 

iEptep  )wm  ye  Romebnph  jetimbpeb  p»p  vi.  hunb  pmtpum 
^t^  Lucmp  Lucmmp.  "3  Lucidlnp  Sula^  p»pon  conpolap .  pe^<S 
Romanum  pe  msepta  eje  ppam  8celtipepum.  Ippania  polce.  ^3 
nanne  mann  n»pbon  ye  j^ibep  mib  p^be  boppte  ^epapan. 
butan  8cipion  (mm  conpule.  pe  paep  »ptep  ]>am  ps&pelte  2!i^ppj^)- 
canup  haten.  po|))>on  ye  he  y^  o^pe  p6e  (yibep  pop  ys,  nan 
o^ep  ne  boppte.  yeh  ye  Romane  hsepbe  ^epopben  hpene  8&p.  f 
he  on  JCpam  pajian  pceolbe.  ac  he  moneja  ^epeoht  on  Ippanium 
on  mippenbcum  p'pim  ]>uphteah :  •  On  yam  bapim  Sepuiup 
Dalua.  8cipion  ^epepa.  jepeaht  pit$  Lupitaniam.  Ippania  polce.  "3 
jeplymeb  peapl$:.  On  fam  ba^m  bebubon  Romana  ^obap 
liam  penarum  f  mon  theatpum  pophte  him  to  pieman,  ac  hit 
8i.'ipio2  optpaebhce  him  abeab.  ^  hy  hit  ne  anjunnon.  "3  eac 
pylp  paebe.  )>a  he  ham  op  Ippaniam  com.  f  hit  psepe  pe  msepta 
uii|i»b.  3  pe  msepta  jebpola  ;•  pjr  fa  Romane  pop  hip  cibm^e. 
•3  ftuph  hip  lafie.  opephypbon  fam  ^obum.  "3  eall  f  peoh  f  hi 
|>sepu()  pamnob  haepbon.  fe  hy  piS  )>am  pylum.  3  pi6  pam  popce 
lyllan  polban.  hj  hit  pitJ  otSpum  t$in^m  pealban  ;  •  Nu  msej 
pam  cpi)xenau  jepcomian.  fe  ppylc  beopol;^lb  lupa^  3  bejon^aS. 
fa  pe  fefe  cpipten   nsep.    hit  ppa  ppiSe    poppeah.   pefe   hit 
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were  in  aid  of  the  Komans,  and  also  Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt, 
and  Ariaratlies,  king  of  Cappadocia,  and  Eumenes,  king  of 
Asia,  and  Massanissa,  kin/v  of  Numidia.  And  of  Perseus, 
king  of  Macedon,  there  were  in  aid  all  the  Thracians  and 
Ulyrians.  And  soon  after  they  came  together,  the  Bomana 
were  put  to  flight,  and  soon  after,  in  a  second  battle,  they 
were  also  put  to  flight;  and  after  those  battles,  Perseus 
greatly  harassed  the  Bomans  all  that  year,  and  afterwards 
inarched  into  Illyria,  and  took  their  town  of  Sulcanum, 
which  was  subject  to  the  Bomans,  and  of  the  people  some  he 
slew,  some  led  into  Macedonia.  After  that,  Lucius  ^milins, 
the  consul,  fought  against  Perseus  and  overcame  him,  and 
slew  twenty  thousand  of  his  army,  and  he  himself  on  that 
occasion  fled,  and  soon  afterwards  was  captured  and  brought 
to  Bome,  and  there  slain.  And  there  were  many  wars  in 
those  days  in  many  lands,  which  it  is  now  too  tedious  to 
relate. 


XIL 

After  Bome  had  been  built  six  hundred  years,  when  Lu- 
cius Licinius  and  LucuUus  Aulus  were  consuls,  the  Bomami 
were  in  the  greatest  fear  of  the  Celtiberians,  a  Spanish  peo- 
ple, and  had  no  man  who  durst  proceed  thither  with  an  army, 
except  the  consul  Scipio,  who  an^erthat  expedition  was  called 
Africanus,  because  he  a  second  time  went  whither  no  other 
durst  [go]  ;  although  the  Bomans,  a  little  while  before,  had 
decreed  that  he  should  go  to  Asia;  but  he  fought  many 
battles  in  Spain  with  divers  victories.  In  those  days,  Servius 
Galba,  a  companion  of  Scipio,  fought  against  the  Lusitanians, 
a  people  of  Spain,  and  was  defeated.  In  those  days,  the  Bo- 
man  gods  commanded  the  senate  to  build  them  a  theatre 
for  plays ;  but  Scipio  oftentimes  enjoined  them  not  to  un- 
dertake it,  and  also  himself  said,  when  he  came  from  Spain, 
that  it  would  be  the  greatest  imprudence  and  the  greatest 
error.  The  Bomans  then,  through  his  chiding  and  his  advice, 
contemned  the  gods ;  and  all  the  money  that  they  had  thereto 
collected,  with  which  they  had  intended  to  pay  for  the  pillars 
and  for  the  work,  they  paid  for  other  things.  Now  may 
those  Christians  feel  shame,  who  love  and  cultivate  such 
idolatry;  when  he,  who  was  not  a  Christian,  so  greatly 
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F^tSpian  fceolbe.  epcep  beopa  a^um  j^epunan'.*  JEfcep 
yam  8ejiuiuf  Iialua  pop  eft  on  Luf icanie.  3  nil's  ^enumon  fA 
hy.  "}  hy  unbep  ])am  ppitSe  befpac;*  Seo  bieb  peap'S  popneah 
Romanum  to  fsm  m»ftaii  heapme.  f  him  nan  pole  ne  jetpu* 
yobe.  fe  him  unbeppeob  peep ;  • 


XIII. 

^ptep  yam  }>e  Romebuph  ^etimbpeb  p»f  yi.  hunb  pmtpum 
^  11.  )>a]>a  Cenpopmuf  GOapcup  "^  GOanhup  Luciup^  p»pon  con« 
pulap.  )>a  ^epeapC  f  tSpibbe  jepmn  Romana  "^  Eaptaina.  j 
jepeajilS  ]>a  penatuf  him  betpeonmn.  ^ip  hjr  mon  Kpibban  fSe 
opqipunne.  f  mon  ealle  Laptama  topuppe.  ']  ept  penbon 
Scipian  ]>ibep.  '^  he  hi  8&t  heopa  popman  ^epeohte  ^epl^be.  "y 
bebpap  into  Eaptaina ;  •  iEptep  )>am  h^  b»ban  ppitSep  Romane. 
ac  hit  8cipio  nolbe  him  alypan  pit$  nanum  ot^pum  tSmje.  bucon 
hjr  him  ealle  heopa  psepeno  a^eapon.  3  pa  buph  popleton.  3  f 
nan  ne  psete  hype  x.  milum  neah '.  >  ^ptep  )win  pe  ^  ^ebon 
ptep.  h^  cp»bon  f  him  leop]ie  psepe  f  hi  mib  psepe  b;^!^ 
SBt^a&bepe  poppupbon.  ponne  hi  mon  buton  him  topuppe. "} 
him  ept  paspeno  pophton.  pa  pe  ipen  haepbon.  •}  pa  pe  nsepbon. 
h5^  pophton  pume  op  peolppe.  pume  op  tpeopum. "]  ^epetton 
him  to  cyninpim  tpejen  pajxepbalap ;  •  Nu  ic  pille.  cp»IS 
Opopmp.  pec2;an  hulucu  heo  p»p  hype  ymbejanjep  xxx.  mila 
bpab.  "j  eall  heo  psep  mib  pee  utan  be^anjen.  butan  tSpim 
milum.  *]  pe  peall  paep  xx.  pota  Sicce.  "^  xl.  ealna  heah.  3  p»p 
p0»p  bmnan  ot$ep  l»ppe  paepten.  on  pam  pa&p  chpe.  f  pa&p  tpe^a 
mila  heah^ .'  •  P^  pa  Laptamienpep  a&t  pain  cyppe  pam  buph 
apepebon.  peh  pe  8cipio  sep  pela  paep  peallep  tobpocen  haspbe.  ^ 
pit5^an  hampeaf  lb  pop  ]  • 

Dapa  Lneo  Copneliup  ^  Lentulup  Luciliup  paepon  conpulap. 

£pop  8cipio  tSjiibban  piSe  on  Spppice.  to  pon  •))  he  pohte 
ptaman  ropeoppan.  3  pa  he  pa&p  com.  he  pa&p  vi.  bajap  on 
pa  buph  peohtenbe.  oS  pa  bujibpape  baebon  f  hy  mopton  been 
heopa  unbeppeopap.  pa  hy  bepepian  ne  mihton:*  Da  het 
8cipio  ealle  fa  pipmenn.  paopa  paep  xxvi.  M. "]  pa  pa  pepneb* 
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despised  it,  who  should  have  furthered  it  according  to  their 
own  custom.  After  that,  Servius  Gklba  went  again  to  Lusi- 
tania,  and  made  peace  with  them,  and  during  that  peace  cir- 
cumvented them.  That  deed  was  almost  of  the  greatest 
harm  to  the  Bomans,  so  that  no  people  would  trust  them 
who  was  subject  to  them. 


xin. 

After  Home  had  been  built  six  hundred  and  two  years, 
when  Censorinus  Marcus  and  Lucius  Manilius  were  consuls, 
there  happened  the  third  war  of  the  Bomans  and  Cartha- 
ginians :  and  the  senate  agreed  among  themselves,  that,  ii 
they  overcame  them  a  third  time,  they  would  destroy  all 
Carthage.  And  they  again  sent  Scipio  thither,  and  in  their 
first  battle  he  put  them  to  flight  and  drove  them  into  Car- 
thage. After  that,  they  sued  the  Bomans  for  peace ;  but 
Scipio  would  not  grant  it  them  on  any  other  condition,  except 
they  would  all  give  up  their  weapons,  and  abandon  the  city, 
and  that  no  one  should  settle  nearer  than  ten  miles  to  it. 
After  that  was  done,  they  said  that  they  would  rather  perish 
together  with  the  city,  than  that  it  should  be  destroyed  with- 
out them ;  and  they  again  made  themselves  vreapons,  those 
that  had  iron ;  and  those  that  bad  not,  made  them,  some  of 
silver,  some  of  wood,  and  appointed  the  two  Asdrubals  for 
their  kings.  Now  I  will,  says  Orosius,  relate  how  in  circuit 
it  was  thirty  miles  about,  and  was  all  without  surrounded 
with  sea,  except  three  miles ;  and  the  wall  was  twenty  feet 
thick  and  forty  ells  high  ;  and  within  there  was  another  less 
fastness,  on  the  sea-shore,  that  was  two  hiiles  high.  The 
Carthaginians  then,  at  that  time,  defended  the  city,  although 
Scipio  had  before  broken  down  much  of  the  wall,  and  after- 
wards returned  homewards. 

When  Cneus  Cornelius  and  Lucius  Lentulus  were  consuls, 
Scipio  proceeded  a  third  time  to  Africa,  because  he  intended 
to  destroy  Carthage ;  and  when  he  came  there  he  was  six 
days  fighting  against  the  city,  until  the  citizens  prayed  that 
they  might  be  their  thralls,  as  they  could  not  defend  them- 
selves. Thereupon  Scipio  commanded  all  the  women,  of 
whom  there  were  twenty-six  thousand,  and  then  the  men, 
tlie  number  of  whom  was  thirty  tliousand  [to  go  out]  ;  and 
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menn  )>2epa  psef  xxx.  H.  "^  ye  cyninj  pafcepbal  hme  r^lpiA 
acpealbe.  "j  hif  pif  mib  hype  cpam  pinum  hi  fjlpe  popbsepnoe 
pop  paep  cyninjep  beaSe.  ^  8cipio  hec  ealle  J?a  bupK  copeoppan. 
^  selcne  hiepe  fcan  tobeacan.  f  hy  to  nanum  pecdle  pi56an  ne 
mihton.  -)  peo  buph  mnepeapb  bapn  xvi.  bajap.  ymb  vii.  hunb 
pincpa  )>8&r  "pe  heo  ap  jetimbpeb  paep;*  Da  paep  j)  "Spibbe 
jepinn  jeenbob  Punica  •]  Romana.  on  fain  peop^an  ^eape  faep 
pe  hit  sep  on^unnen  paep.  }>eh  fe  Romane  haepbon  sep  lan^pum 
^emot  ymbe  f,  hpa&t$ep  him  psebhcpe  paepe.  fe  hi  )>a  buph 
mib-ealle  popbybon.  f  hy  a  pfttSan  on  fa  healpe  ppitS  haepbon. 
fe  hy  hi  ptanban  popletan.  to  ]>on  f  him  ^epinn  ept  ]>onan 
apoce.  popfon  hy  onbpeban.  ^ip  hi  hpilum  ne  punnon.  f  hy  to 
pa^e  aplapebon  "^  aeapjabon;-  8pa^  f  eop  Romanum  nu  ept 
cu^  peap^.  pi^^an  pe  cjuptenbom  pa&p.  q^a&t$  Opopup.  -J)  je 
eoppa  ylbpena  hpetptan  poplupon.  eoppa  ^epinna.  "^  eoppep 
hpaatpcipep.  popfon  ^e  pynbon  nu  utan  pastte  3  mnan  hla&ne. 
ac  eoppe  ylbpan  paepon  utan  hiaene  *]  innan  pa&tte.  ptpon^ep 
mobep  ;j  paep:ep>  Ic  nat  eac.  cpa&6  he.  hu  nytt  ic  fa  hpile 
beo.  f e  ic  fap  popb  pppece.  buton  f  ic  mm  jeppinc  amyppe ;  • 
pit  bits  eac  ^eopnlic.  f  mon  heapbbce  piibe  fone  hnepceptan 
mealm-p::an.  aeptep  fam  ^  he  t$ence  fone  peleptan  hpetptan 
on  to  ^epaecanne :  •  Spa  fonne  ip  me  nu  ppit^e  eappetSe  heopa 
mob  to  ahpettan.  nu  hit  nat$oji  nele  beon.  ne  pci^pp  ne 
heapb : . 


BOOK  y. 

I. 

IC  pat.  cpaetJ  Opopiup.  hpaet  pe  Romana  ^ilp  ppiSopt  ip.  pop]H)n 
|*e  hi  maneja  pole  opeppunnan.  -3  maneja  cynin^ap  bepopan 
heopa  tpiumphan  optpa&bhce  bpipan.  f  pnbon  fa  ^obcunban 
tiba.  f e  hy  ealne  pej  pope^ilpatJ.  jelicojT  f am  f e  hi  nu  cpa&bon. 
^  fa  tiba  him  anum  ^epealbe  pa&pan. "]  naepan  eallum  polce.  ac 
fa&p  hi  hit  ^eopne  onjitan  cut5an.  fonne  paepon  hi  eallum  pol- 
cum  j^emaene*,'  dp  hi  fonne  cpet5af5.  f  fa  tiba  jobe  paepon* 
popf on  hi  fa  ane  buph  pelije  jebj^ban.  fonne  ma^on  hi  pihtop 
cpe5an.  f  fa  pa&pan  fa  imjepa&hjejraD.  p'^pfon  f e  6uph  f aep< 
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the  king  Asdrubal,  killed  himself,  and  his  wife  with  her  two 
sons  burned  themselves,  because  of  the  king^s  death ;  and 
Scipio  commanded  all  the  city  to  be  destroyed,  and  every 
hewn  stone  to  be  beaten  to  pieces,  that  they^  might  not  after- 
wards [serve]  for  any  wall.  And  the  city  within  was  burning 
for  sixteen 'days,  about  seven  hundred  years  from  the  time 
when  it  was  first  built.  Then  was  the  third  war  of  the  Car- 
thaginians and  Bomans  ended,  in  the  fourth  year  from  the 
time  when  it  was  first  begun  ;  although  the  Bomans  had  pre- 
viously a  long  consultation,  as  to  whether  it  were  more  advi- 
sable totally  to  destroy  the  city,  that  they  might  ever  after 
have  peace  on  that  side,  or  they  should  leave  it  standing, 
that  war  might  afterwards  be  raised  up  from  thence ;  because 
they  dreaded,  if  they  had  not  sometimes  war,  that  they  would 
too  quickly  become  slothful  and  spiritless.  So  that  it  is  now 
manifest  to  you,  Bomans,  that  since  Christianity  was,  says 
Orosius,  that  ye  have  lost  the  whetstone  of  your  forefathers, 
of  your  wars  and  your  energy ;  because  ye  are  now  fat  with- 
out and  lean  within ;  but  your  forefathers  were  lean  without 
and  fat  within,  of  strong  and  firm  mind.  I  also  know  not, 
says  he,  how  useful  I  may  be  while  I  am  speaking  these 
words,  or  whether  I  may  lose  my  labour.  It  is  also  de- 
sirable for  a  man  to  rub  hardly  the  softest  metal,  if  he 
intends  the  most  exceUent  whetstone  to  work  upon  it.  So 
then  it  is  to  me  now  very  difficult  to  whet  their  mood,  now 
when  it  will  be  neither  sharp  nor  hard. 


BOOK  V. 

I. 

I  KNOW,  says  Orosius,  what  the  Boman  vaunt  chiefly  is ;  [it 
is]  because  they  have  overcome  many  nations  and  have  often- 
times driven  many  kings  before  their  triumphs.  Those  are  the 
blessed  times  that  they  are  always  boasting  of,  as  if  they  now 
said,  that  those  times  were  given  to  them  alone,  and  not  to 
all  people  ;  but,  if  they  could  well  understand  it,  they  were 
common  to  all  nations.  But  if  they  say  that  those  times 
were  good,  because  they  made  one  city  prosperous,  then  more 
justly  may  they  say,  that  they  were  the  most  unhappy,  be- 
cause through  the  pride  of  that  one  city,  all  the  others  were 

2f2 
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anpe  bupje  plenceo  pupbon  ealle  oSpe  co  pseblan  gebone  ;•  Cip 
hi  )>unne  ]>8ef  ne  jelypan.  acpan  foraie  Icalia.  hyjia  a^^ene  lanb* 
leobe.  hu  him  ]>a  ciba  2ehcoix>n.  ]>a  hi  man  floh  "j  hynbe.  "]  on 
o^pe  lanb  fealbe  xx.  pmcpa  "2  c.  jip  hi  )H)nne  him  ne  jelypan. 
acp^e  ]>onne  Ifpanie.  )»e  f  ^Ice  paepan  bpeo^enbe  tpa  hunb 
pmtpa. "}  manije  otSpe  ]>eoba.  "^  eac  pa  mane^an'cyninja)*.  hu 
him  Lcobe.  )»onne  hi  man  on  jeocon  "}  on  pacencan  bepopan 
heopa  tpiumphan  bpipon.  him  co  pipe.  pitJ  Romane  peajib.  "] 
pjrS^an  on  capcepnum  laj^on.  oS  |>e  hi  beaSe  fpulcon ; .  ^nb 
hi  manije  cyninjaf  jefpenccan.  to  pon  f  hi  esd  jefealbon  f  hi 
])onne  h»pbon.  pil$  heopa  eapman  life ;  •  Kc  foppon  hic  if  uf 
uncutJ  "3  unjelyfebhc.  fop]>on  pe  pe  ftnb  on  t5am  fpi^  ^^e- 
bopene.  pe  hi  pa  uneatSe  heopa  f eoph^  mib  ^eceapobon  [  •  £^c 
p»f  fyt$6an  EpifC  jebopen  paef .  f  pe  psepon  of  a&lcon  ^opbome 
al^ebe. "}  of  selcon  eje.  jif  pe  him  fuljanjan  pyllatS ;. 


II. 

iEfCep  ]>am  ]>e  Romana  buph  jecimbpeb  p»f  yi.  hunb 
pmcpum  "3  VI.  f  paef  yf  dean  geape  }>e  Eaptama  topoppen  paef. 
SBftep  hype  hpype.  Irneo  fopneliuf  "}  Lentuluf  Lucio*  to- 
puppon  liopinthum.  esdpa  Epeaca  heafob-buph;-  On  h^e 
bpyne  jemulcan  ealle  pa  anlicneffa  rojsebepe.  pe  ]>np  bmnan 
p»pan.  je  jylbene.  je  f^lfpene.  je  a&pene.  je  cypepene.  •]  on 
p^craf  befuncon  [ .  Ijic  co-b»je  man  h«c  Eopinchif ce  facu 
ealle  pe  ]>8&pof  ^epophce  psepan.  fop]>on  ]>e  hi  fine  psejepan  "j 
byppan  ^onne  aeni^e  oCpe ; . 

On  pam  bajum  p»f  an  hjTibe  on  pifpanium  fe  paef  Uepiacuf 
haten.  "j  paep  my  eel  ^eopnan.  -■}  on  'Ssepe  ftalunje  he  peap^ 
peafepe.  "^  on  ]>am  peaplaee  he  him  gereah  co  mj^celne  man- 
fulcum.  "3  mani^e  cimap  ofephepjobe ;.  iEfCep  )>am  hif  pepob 
peox  CO  fon  fpitSe  f  he  mani^e  lanb  pophep^obe.  "j  Romanum 
peapIS  mieel  e^e  ppam  him.  "j  UeciLuf  fone  eonpil  on^ean  hme 
mib  py]ibe  fenban.  "j  he  faep  jepljineb  peap9.  "^  hif  poleef  fe 
maefca  b»l  offla;en ; .  JEz  o^pum  eyppe  fybep  pop  Iraiuf 
Foluciuf  fe  eonful.  "j  eae  jeplymeb  peap^ ; .  Mz  ^pibban  eJTipe, 
)>ybep  fop  Daubiuf  fe  eonpil.  -^  pohce  f  he  Romana  bypnop 
jebecan  feeolbe.  ae  he  hic  on  pam  paepelbe  fpj^op  jej'hce.  "j  un- 
aaCe  fylp  ape3  eom ;.    -^pcer  pam  Uepiacu)  jemecce.  mib  Cpim 
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reauced  to  indigence.  But  if  they  do  not  believe  this,  let 
them  ask  the  Italians,  their  own  countrymen,  how  they  liked 
those  times,  when  they  were  slain,  and  oppressed,  and  sold 
into  other  lands  for  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  ?  But  if 
they  do  not  believe  them,  let  them  ask  the  Spaniards,  who 
were  suffering  the  same  for  two  hundred  years,  and  many 
other  nations.  And  also  the  many  kings,  how  they  liked  it, 
when  in  yokes  and  in  chains  they  were  driven  in  pride  before 
their  triumphs  towards  Bome,  and  afterwards  lay  in  prisons 
until  they  perished  by  death?  And  many  kings  they 
afflicted,  that  they  might  give  them  all  that  they  had  for 
their  miserable  life.  But  therefore  it  is  unknown  to  us  and 
incredible,  because  we  are  bom  in  that  peace  that  they  could 
hardly  buy  with  their  lives.  It  was  after  Christ  was  bom 
that  we  were  redeemed  from  every  thraldom  and  from  every 
fear,  if  we  will  fulfil  his  precepts. 


XL 

After  Bome  had  been  built  six  hundred  and  six  years,  that 
was  in  the  same  year  in  which  Carthage  was  destroyed: 
after  its  fail,  Cneus  Cornelius  and  Lucius  Lentulus  destroyed 
Corinth,  the  chief  city  of  all  the  Greeks.  In  its  burning, 
all  the  statues  that  were  in  it,  were  melted  together,  of  gold, 
of  silver,  brazen,  or  of  copper,  and  sunk  into  pits.  Yet  to 
this  day  we  call  Corinthian  vessels  all  that  were  made 
thereof ;  for  they  are  fairer  and  dearer  than  any  others. 

In  those  days  there  was  a  shepherd  in  Spain,  who  was 
named  Yiriathus,  and  was  a  great  thief,  and  in  his  stealing 
he  became  a  robber,  and  in  his  robberies  drew  to  him  a  large 
fierce  of  men,  and  plundered  many  towns.  After  that  his 
gang  increased  so  much  that  he  ravaged  many  lands,  and  the 
Bonians  w  ere  in  great  dread  of  him,  and  sent  the  consul  Ve- 
tillus  against  him  with  an  army,  and  he  was  there  put  to 
fliglit,  and  the  greatest  part  of  his  people  slain.  At  the 
second  time,  Caius  Plautius  the  consul  proceeded  thither, 
and  was  also  put  to  flight.  At  the  third  time,  the  consul 
Claudius  proceeded  thither,  and  thought  that  he  would  re- 
pair the  Boman  disgrace ;  but  he  in  that  expedition  rather 
increased  it,  and  escaped  himself  with  difficulty.     After  that 
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hunb  manna.  Romana  an  M.  on  anum  jmba.  ]>np  psef  Uepiacufef 
folcef  hunb-feofoncij  opfla^en.  "^  Romana  in.  hunb.  "j  })a  oCp« 
jeplymebe  pupban  * .  On  }>am  pleame  peap$  an  Fepiacuf  fe^en 
)>am  oSpum  to  lanje  aeptep-fyljenbe.  otJ  man  hif  hopf  unbeji 
him  opfceac.  )>a  polban  ]>a  ot$pe  ealle  hine  a&nne  off  lean.  otS5e 
jebmban.  )>a  floh  he  anef  mannef  hopf.  mib  hif  fpeopbe.  f 
him  panb  f  heafob  of.  plSt^an  paef  eallum  ])am  otipum  fpa 
mycel  eje  fpam  him.  f  hi  hine  ^pecan  ne  bopfcan  * .  JEjrefi 
yejn  Sppiuf  Daubiuf  fe  conpil  jefeaht  pit5  Iiallie.  "j  faep 
jeflymeb  peaptJ.  "^  patSe  faef  efc  p>7ibe  jelaebbe  pi6  hi.  "j  pje 
hsefbe.  "j  heopa  opfloh  vi.  M. ;.  Da  he  hampeapb  p«f.  )>a  baeb 
he  -^  man  bybe  bef opan  him  ]>one  cpiumphan.  ac  Romane  him 
uncpeophce  hif  foppjTinbon.  "j  hit  unbep  f  labebon.  fop]>on  fe 
he  »p  aec  |mm  ot5pum  c^pe  f i^e  nief be ; .  iEfCep  fam  p»r 
fpa  mycel  man-cpealm  on  Rome,  f  faep  nan  ucen-cnmen  man 
cuman  ne  bopfce.  "^  manije  lanb  binnan  fsepe  bypij  psepon 
bucan  selcum  ypf epeapbe ; .  pi  piron  ]7eah  f  f  ilce  yf el  Of ep- 
eobe  bucan  jebloce.  f pa  fa  mane^an  aep  bybon  fe  hi  penbon  -p 
hy  mib  heopa  beof oljylbum  jefcyp®^  haef bon ; .  Bucan  tpeon. 
^if  hi  fa  blocan  mihcan.  hi  polban  fecjean  f  him  heopa  jobaf 
jehulpan ; .  %  hic  psef  Iiobef  jifn.  f  ealle  fa  la^on  f e  hic  bon 
fceolban.  o^  hic  fylf  ofepeobe ;.  iEfcep  fam  Fauiuf  fe  conful 
pop  mib  fypbe  onjean  Fepiacuf .  "^  jeflymeb  peaptS ; .  8e  conpul 
^ebybe  eallum  Romanum  fa  bjjmeplicefcan  bKbe,  fa  he 
afpeon  of  Scif f  lum  fyx  hunb  manna  co  him  hif  ^ef oftena.  "^ 
fa  hi  him  co  coman.  hec  him  eallum  fa  hanba  op -^eoppan^  \  • 
iEfcep  fam  pop  Pompeiuf  fe  conpil  on  Numancmaf.  Ifpania 
feobe.  "3  jeplymeb  peapIS  [>  Ymbe  peopepcyne  jeap  f«f  fe 
Uepiacuf  p)t$  Romane  on^an.  he  peapt$  ppam  hif  a^enum  man- 
num  offlajen.  '■]  fpa  ope  fpa  hine  Romane  mib  j^peohce  ^e- 
fohton.  he  hi  f imle  ^eplymbe  * .  Daep  byban  feah  Romane  lyrle 
qieopf a.  f  him  fa  p»pan  latSe  "3  unpyp^e  fe  heopa  hlapopb 
befpicon.  feah  f e  hi  him  leana  co  f sepe  cibe  penban ; .  Ic  f ceal 
eac  njrbe  f apa  mane^a  ^epinna  jeppijian.  fe  on  fam  eafC* 
knbum  ^^upban.  hip  me  fceal  afpeocan  pop  Romana  ^epin- 
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Viriathus,  with  three  hundred  men,  met  with  a  thousand 
Bomans  in  a  wood,  where  of  Viriathus'  people  seventy  were 
Blain,  and  of  the  Romans  three  hundred,  and  the  others  were 
put  to  flight.  In  the  flight  there  was  a  soldier  of  Viriathus 
following  at  too  great  a  distance  from  the  others,  until  his 
horse  was  slain  under  him,  when  all  the  others  [Eomans] 
would  slay  or  bind  him,  a  single  man.  Thereupon  he  slew  a 
man's  horse  with  his  sword,  so  that  its  head  flew  off",  where- 
upon the  others  were  in  such  great  fear  of  him  that  they 
durst  not  encounter  him.  After  that,  the  consul,  Appius 
Claudius,  fought  against  the  Gauls,  and  was  put  to  flight, 
and  soon  after  again  led  an  army  against  them,  and  had  the 
victory,  and  slew  six  thousand  of  them.  "When  on  his  return 
home,  he  begged  that  the  triumph  might  be  brought  to  meet 
him ;  but  the  Eomans  positively  refused  it,  and  excused  it 
under  the  [plea]  that  he  previously,  on  the  other  occasion, 
had  not  the  victory.  After  that  there  was  so  great  a  pesti- 
lence at  Eome  that  no  stranger  durst  come  thither,  and  many 
lands  within  the  city  were  without  any  inheritor.  They 
knew,  however,  that  the  same  evil  would  pass  away  without 
sacrifice,  as  the  many  others  had  done,  that  they  imagined 
they  had  repressed  by  their  idolatries.  "Without  doubt,  if 
they  could  then  have  sacrificed,  they  would  have  said  that 
their  gods  had  helped  them.  But  it  was  God's  grace  that 
they  all  lay  [sick]  .who  should  have  done  it,  until  it  passed 
over  of  itself  After  that,  Fabius,  the  consul,  marched  with 
an  army  against  Viriathus,  and  was  put  to  flight.  The  con- 
sul did  a  most  disgraceful  deed  for  all  the  Bomans,  when  he 
enticed  to  him  from  Scythia  six  hundred  men  of  his  associates, 
and  when  they  came  to  him,  commanded  the  hands  of  them 
all  to  be  cut  off*.  After  that  the  consul  Pompeius  proceeded 
against  the  Numantines,  a  nation  of  Spain,  and  was  put  to 
flight.  About  fourteen  years  from  the  time  when  Viriathus 
began  to  [make  war]  against  the  Romans,  he  was  slain  by 
his  ovin  men ;  and  as  often  as  the  Bomans  had  sought  him 
with  battle,  he  always  put  them  to  flight.  There,  however,  the 
Bomans  showed  a  little  regard  to  faith,  and  that  those  were 
hateful  to  them  and  unworthy  who  betrayed  their  lord, 
although  they  at  that  time  expected  rewards.  I  shall  also 
from  necessity  pass  in  silence  the  many  wars  which  took 
place  in  the  east  lands.     I  shall  grow  weary  of  these  Boman 
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num  ; .  On  )>»pe  cibe  GOicjiibatif .  Papcha  cynm^.  ^eeobe  Babi* 
Ionium.  "2  ealle  ))a  lanb  )»e  becpeox  ]>ain  cpam  ean  p»poii. 
pmbuf e  "}  Ibafpe.  ]>a  p»pon  sep  on  Romana  anpealbe. '}  fi^t^an 
he  ^ebpsebbe  hif  pice  eap:  66  Inbea  ^ema&po.  3  Demecpiup. 
Spa  cynmj.  hine  cpipa  mib  jpypbe  jef ohte  * .  ^Ec  otSpum  cyppe 
he  peaptS  jeplymeb.  set  oSpum  jepanjen ; .  pe  p»f  on  Romana 
anpealbe.  fop))on  )h9  hi  hme  |>8ep  jefeccon;.  i£fcep  )»am 
QOancinuf  fe  conful  pop  on  Numancme.  Ij-pania  pole.  3  fxj 
paep  pinnenbe.  06  he  nam  ppitS  pit$  f  pole. ;]  f]^9an  hine  ape3 
bep:8el ;  •  Da  he  ham  com.  ^  heton  hme  Romane  jebinban.  3 
^ebpinjan  bepopan  Numancia  p8ep:enep  jeace ; .  Da  na6ep  ne 
hine  )ya  epc  ham  la&ban  ne  bopp:an.  ))e  hme  |>ybep  Isebban.  ne 
hip  yk  onpon  nolbon.  }>e  hme  man  co  b|iohce.  ac  ppitSe  hpeofdice 
ppa  ^ebenb  he  on  anpe  pcope  bepopan  )>am  jeace  paep  pimienbe. 
oS  he  hip  lip  poplec ; . 

On  ))am  ba^um  Bputup  pe  conpul  opploh  Ippania  polcep  Lx. 
M.  ]>a  paejian  Luptaniam  on  pulcume. ")  pa^e  ))»p  he  pop  epc 
on  Lupicanie.  •}  h57ia  opploh  l.  M.  3  vi.  M.  jepenj ; .  On  ]mjn 
ba^uin  pop  I^epibup  pe  conpil  on  y&  neapan  Ippanie.  "j  jeplymeb 
peapft.  ^  hip  polcep  pap  opplajen  vi.  M.  3  fa  J)e  faep  apej  coman. 
hi  o^plujon  mib  ]>am  msepran  bipmope;*  ppae^ep  Romane 
hic  picon  aeni^um  men  co  pecjanue.  hpa&c  heopa  polcep  on 
Ippaniam  on  peapa  jeapon  poppupbe.  ))onne  hi  ppam  ^epselipim 
Cibum  3ilpat$.  ]>onne  psepon  ))a  him  pylpum  ]7a  imjepvh^;- 
epcan  [  • 

Da)>a  8epuiup  Fuluiup  "}  Flaccup  Qmncup  psepon  conpulap^^ 
peapt$  on  Rome  an  cilb  jebopen  f  haepbe  peopep  pec. '}  peopepL 
hanba.  ■]  peopep  ea^an.  "j  peopep  eapan]*  On  )>am  ^eB.]ie 
apppan^  up  €cna  pyp  on  Sicilium.  3  mape  )>8&p  lanbep  popbaepnbe 
ponne  hic  aeppe  »p  b^be]* 


III. 

iEpcep  fam  fe  Romana  buph  jetimbpeb  paep  vi.  hunb 
pmcpum  "2  xx.  fafa  ODancinup  jebybe  fone  ypelan  ppj^  on 
Numantium.  ppa  hic  Romane  pylp  p»bon.  f  unbep  heopa 
anpealbe  nan  bypmoplicpe  b26b  ne  ^eyvqibe,  bucon  on  )>aro 
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wars.  At  that  time,  Mithridates,  king  of  the  Parthiansi 
conquered  Babylonia  and  ^  the  lands  that  were  between  the 
two  rivers,  the  Indus  and  the  Hydaspes,  which  had  previously 
been  under  the  Soman  power :  and  afterwards  he  extended 
his  dominion  east  as  far  as  the  confines  of  India ;  and  De- 
metrius, the  king  of  Asia,  sousht  him  twice  with  an  armv. 
At  one  time  he  was  put  to  flight,  at  the  other  captured.  He 
was  under  the  Soman  power,  because  they  haa  established 
him  there.  After  that,  Mancinus,  the  consul,  proceeded 
against  the  Numantines,  a  people  of  Spain,  and  was  there 
warring  until  he  made  peace  with  that  people,  and  afterwards 
stole  himself  away.  When  he  came  home,  the  Somans 
ordered  him  to  be  bound  and  brought  before  the  gate  of  the 
fortress  of  Numantia.  Then,  neither  those  who  had  led  him 
thither  durst  lead  him  back,  nor  would  those  receive  him  to 
whom  he  was  brought ;  but  very  cruelly,  thus  bound,  he  con- 
tinued in  one  place,  before  the  gate,  until  he  gave  up  his 
Hfe. 

In  those  days,  the  consul  Brutus  slew  of  the  Spanish 
nation  sixty  thousand,  who  had  been  aiding  the  Lusitanians ; 
and  immediately  after,  he  again  proceeded  against  the  Lusi- 
tanians and  slew  fifhr  thousand  of  them,  and  captured  six 
thousand.  In  those  aays,  the  consul  Lepidus  proceeded  to 
the  hither  Spain,  and  was  put  to  flight,  and  of  his  army  six 
thousand  were  slain,  and  those  who  came  away,  fled  with 
the  greatest  disgrace.  Can  the  Somans  reproach  any  man 
for  saying  how  many  of  their  people  perish ea  in  a  few  years 
in  Spain,  when  they  boast  of  nappy  times,  while  those  were 
to  themselves  the  most  unhappy  ? 

When  Servius  Fulvius  ana  Quintus  Placcus  were  consuls, 
a  child  was  bom  at  Some  that  had  four  feet,  and  four  hands, 
and  four  eyes,  and  four  ears.  In  that  year  fire  sprang  up 
from  Etna,  in  Sicily,  and  burned  more  of  that  lana  than  it 
had  ever  done  before. 


III. 

After  Some  had  been  built  six  hundred  and  twenty  years, 
when  Mancinus  made  the  evil  peace  in  Numantia,  as  the 
Somans  themselves  said,  that,  auring  their  dominion,  no 
more  disgraceful  deed  had  taken  place,  except  at  the  battle 
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jepeohce  «t  Eaubenef  Fupculuf .  fa  fenbon  Romane  8cipion 
on  Numancie  mib  pjTibe  |  •  pi  pynbon  on  fam  nopf$-pep:  enbe 
Ifpania.  "]  hi  hi  ]*ylf  »)i  l^am  mib  iiii.  M.  apepebon  peopeprjrne 
pmrep  \n%  Romana  xl.  M.  "^  ojxop:  pje  h»fbon  :•  Da  bef»c 
hi  Scipio  healp  jeap  on  heopa  pasfcene.  "2  hi  to  ]>on  ^ebpocobe. 
jj  him  leoppe  paef  f  hi  hi  pylpe  popnefbe.  fonne  hi  fa  ^l^nifa 
lenc;  fpopebon*..  Da  je  Scipio  onjeac -p  hi  rrylcep  mobep 
paepan.  fa  hec  he  pum  hip  pole  peohcan  on  f  paepcen.  f  h^  mib 
]7am  f  pole  ut;-aloccoban>  Da  buphpape  co  fon  pajene  *]  to 
fon  bht$e.  f  hi  peohtan  moptan.  "^  ^emanj  fam  jepean  hi  hi 
pylp  mib  ealafS  opepbpenccan.  "j  utypnenbe  ps&pon  s&c  tpam 
jeacon ;  •  On  f  sepe  bjrpij  paep  aepepc  ealo-jepeopc  onjunnon. 
popfon  fe  hi  pm  ns&pbon  *.  On  fam  ppicbome  peapt$  Numancia 
bujutS  ^epeallen.  "^  pe  bael  fe  f asp  to  lape  peapC  popba&pnbon 
ealle  fa  bu)ih.  popfon  fe  hi  ne  ut$on  f  heopa  pj^nb  to  heopa 
ealban  ^epcjieonon  pennon.  "2  a&ptep  fam  hi  hi  pylpe  on  fam 
pype  pojippilbon ; . 

Da  pe  8cipio  hme  hampeapb  penbe  op  fam  lanbe.  fa  com 
him  to  an  ealb  man  pe  paep  Numentipc.  fa  ppaejn  pe  Scipio 
hine.  on  hpy  hit  jelanj  paepe  f  Numantie  ppa  paSe  ahnepco- 
bon.  ppa  heapbe  ppa  hi  lanje  paepan.  fa  pa&be  he  him.  f  hi 
paepan  heapbe  fa  hpile  f e  hi  heopa  anpaebneppe  jeheolban  him 
betpeonan.  3  anpealbnyppe.  "3  pona  ppa  hi  him  betpeonum  un^e- 
paebneppe  up-ahopon.  ppa  poppupbon  hi  ealle ; .  Da  peapf$  fam 
Scipion  f  anbpyjibe  ppi^e  anbpypne.  "3  eallum  Romanum  pinmi. 
pop  fam  anbpypbe  "3  pop  fam  popbum  hi  pupbon  ppitSe  mib 
jeejepobe.  fa  he  ham  com.  popfon  f e  hi  fa  haepbon  imjejiaeb- 
n;yppe  him  betpeonum  •. 

On  f  aepe  tibe  Epeaccup  paep  haten  an  f apa  conpula.  "j  he 
pinnan  onjann  pi6  ealle  fa  o6pe.  ot$  hi  hine  opplojon.  "j  eac  on 
f aepe  tibe  on  Sicilium  fa  feopap  punnan  pi9  fa  hlapopbap.  '■] 
unease  opeppunnene  pupbon.  "j  vii.  M.  opplajen  aep  man  hi 
jebi^an  mihte.  •}  aet  f  aepe  anpe  bypi^  ODintupnan  heopa  mai 
ahenj  pipte  healp  hunbpeb  *• 
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of  Caudin®  FurculaB ;  the  Bomans  sent  Scipio  against  the 
Numantines  with  an  army.  They  are  in  the  north-west  end 
of  Spain,  and  had  previously  defended  themselves  with  four 
thousand  [men],  for  fourteen  years,  against  forty  thousand 
Bomans,  and  oftenest  had  victory.  Scipio  then  besieged 
them  a  half  year  in  their  fastness,  and  reduced  them  to  such 
straits,  that  they  prefen^d  devoting  themselves,  to  longer 
enduring  those  miseries.  When  Scipio  was  aware  that  they 
were  of  such  a  mind,  he  commanded  some  of  his  army  to 
fight  against  the  fastness,  that  they  thereby  might  entice  the 
people  out.  The  inhabitants  [were]  much  rejoiced  and  much 
elated  at  being  enabled  to  fight,  and  amid  their  joy  over- 
drenched  themselves  with  ale,  and  ran  out  at  two  gates. 
In  that  city  ale-works  were  first  begun,  because  they  had  no 
wine.  By  that  device  the  fiower  of  Numantia  fell,  and  the 
part  that  was  left  burned  the  entire  city,  because  they 
would  not  allow  their  enemies  to  succeed  to  their  ancient 
treasures ;  and  after  that  they  destroyed  themselves  in  the 
fire. 

When  Scipio  was  returning  homeward  from  that  land, 
there  came  to  him  an  old  man,  who  was  a  Numantine. 
Then  Scipio  asked  him,  what  the  cause  was  that  the  Nu- 
mantines had  so  rapidly  become  so  enervated,  so  bold  as  they 
had  long  been.  He  thereupon  said  to  him,  that  they  were 
bold  as  long  as  they  preserved  unanimity  and  simplicity 
among  themselves ;  but  as  soon  as  they  raised  up  cuscord 
among  themselves,  they  aU  perished.  To  Scipio  that  answer 
appeared  of  serious  import,  and  to  all  the  Boman  senators ; 
by  that  answer,  and  by  those  words,  they  were  greatly  terri- 
fied when  he  came  home;  because  they  then  had  discord 
among  themselves. 

At  that  time  one  of  their  consuls  was  named  Gracchus, 
and  he  began  to  war  against  all  the  others,  until  they  slew 
him.  And  also  at  that  time  in  Sicily  the  slaves  made  war  on 
their  lords,  and  were  with  difiSculty  overcome,  and  seven 
thousand  slain  before  they  could  be  reduced.  And  at  the 
single  town  of  Mintuma  four  hundred  and  fifty  were  cru- 
cified. 
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IV. 

iEpcep  )>am  pe  Romebujih  ^etimbpeb  pa&f  ti.  hunb  pmrpum 
"I  XXI.  Luciniuf  Epafpif  fe  conpil.  he  p»r  ^ac  Romana  ylbejra 
bifceop.  he  jepop  mib  f^be  on^ean  Spijronicufe  })am  c]jr- 
niucje.  fe  polbe  him  ^ea^ian  }>a  Iseffan  ^pam.  peh  fe  hi  np 
Kccaliuf.  hif  ajen  bpoBop.  hsepbe  Romanum  to  boclanbe 
jefealb*,.  Epajjufe  psepon  mani^e  cynmjaf  op  manejiim 
lanbum  to  pultume  cumen.  an^  psef  Nicomebia.  tpejen  of 
Bithinia.  Cpy  op  Ponto.  iiii.  op  Spmenia.  v.  op  Spjeata.  vi.  op 
Cappabocia.  vii.  op  Fdimine.  viu.  op  Paplajonia.  *]  j>eah-hp»]>epe 
paiSe  ]>aef  }>e  hi  to^sebepe  coman.  pe  conpul  peapIS  aplymeb. 
)?eah  fe  he  mycehie  pultum  hsepbe ; .  Da  ^  Peppena  jehypbe. 
pe  o6ep  conpul.  he  fa  hpsebhce  pypbe  jejabepabe.  ■]  on  f one 
cynincj  unpsepne  becom.  fa  hip  pypb  eall  topapen  paep.  "2  hine 
bebpap  into  anum  paeptene.  "j  hme  bep«t  o^  hme  eaJle  fa 
buph-leobe  ajeapan  fam  conpule.  "]  he  hine  het  pyC^an  to 
Rome  bpin^an.  "^  on  capcepne  bepcupan.  ■]  he  f»p  laej  otS  he 
hip  hp  poplet ; .  On  f  sepe  tibe  ffntiochupe.  Sppipia  cynm3e. 
jef  uhte  f  he  pice  jenoh  nsepbe.  •]  pilnobe  j)  he  Papthe  bejeate. 
1  fybep  pop  mib  mane^um  tSupenbum.  *]  hme  f»p  Papthe 
jiJehce  opeppunnan.  "j  fone  cyninj  opplojon.  "^  him  f  pice 
^eahnebon.  popf  on  2&itiochup  ne  ^ymbe  hp»t  he  hsepbe  manna 
^epimep.  *]  ne  nam  nane  pape  hpylce  hi  ps&pan.  popfon  heopa 
paep  ma  popcuCpa  fonne  aeltaeppa*.  On  faepe  tibe  Scipio.  pe 
betpta  ■]  pe  pelepta  Romana  pitena  ■]  fe^ena.  maenbe  hip 
eappet$a  to  Romana  pitum.  fa&p  hi  aet  heopft  gemote  paepon. 
pop  hpy  hi  hme  ppa  mipyptSne  on  hip  ylbe  byban.  ■]  ahpobe  hi. 
pop  hpi  hi  nolbon  ^etSencean  ealle  fa  bpocu  •]  fa  ^eppinc  fe  he 
poji  heopa  piUan.  "j  eac  pop  neob-f  eappe.  pela  pmtpa  bpeojenbe 
paep  unapimebbce  opt  pitJum.  '2  hu  he  hi  abybe  op  pannibalep 
feopbome.  ^  op  mani^pe  oCpe  ^eobe.  "j  hu  he  him  to  f eopbome 
^epylbe  ealle  Ippanie.  "2  ealle  Spppice.  3  fa  on  f sepe  ilcan  mht. 
fe  he  on  bae^  f ap  popb  pppaec.  Romane  him  ge^ancebon  eallef 
hip  ^eppincep  mib  pyppan  leane  fonne  he  to  him  j^apnob 
haepbe.  fa  hi  hine  on  hip  bebbe  apmopeban  3  alSpypemobui.  f 
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IV. 

After  Borne  had  been  built  six  hundred  and  twentj-one 
years,  the  consul,  Licinius  Crassus,  who  was  also  the  chief 
priest  of  the  Eomans,  proceeded  with  an  army  against  Aris- 
tonicus,  the  king,  who  would  appropriate  to  himself  the 
Lesser  Asia,  although  Attains,  his  own  brother,  had  pre- 
viously given  it  to  the  Eomans  by  his  will.     To  the  aid  of 
Crassus  there  came  many  kings  from  many  lands :  one  was 
from  Nicomedia,  two  from  Bithynia,  three  from  Pontus,  four 
from  Armenia,  five  from  Argeata,  six  from  Cappadocia,  seven 
trom  Pylemene,  eight  from  Paphlagonia ;  and  yet,  soon  after 
they  came  together,  the  consul  was  put  to  flight,  although 
he  had  a  great  force.    When  Perpema,  the  other  consul, 
heard  that,  he  hastily  gathered  an  army,  and  came  on  the 
king  unaw^ares,  when  his  army  was  all  dispersed,  and  drove 
him  into  a  fortress,  and  besieged  him  until  all  the  inhabitants 
delivered  him  to  the  consul,  and  he  after^'ards  ordered  him 
to  be  brought  to  Eome  and  cast  into  prison,  and  he  there 
lay  until  he  gave  up  his  life.     At  that  time  it  appeared  to 
Ajitiochus,  king  of  Assyria,  that  he  had  not  realm  enough, 
and  was  desirous  of  acquiring  Parthia,  and  proceeded  thither 
with  many  thousands,  and  there  the  Parthians  easily  over- 
came him,  and  slew  the  king,  and  appropriated  to  themselves 
the  kingdom  ;  because  Antiochus  recked  not  what  number 
of  men  he  had,  and  took  no  heed  of  what  sort  they  were,  there 
were  therefore  more  dissolute  than  decent  among  them.     At 
that  time,  Scipio,  the  best  and  the  most  excellent  of  Eomaii 
senators  and  officers,  bewailed  his  hardships  to  the  Eoman 
senators,  when  they  were   at  their  meeting,  [demanding] 
why  they  treated  him  so  unworthily  in  his  age ;  and  asked 
them,  why  they  would  not  remember  all  the  miseries  and 
the  toils  that  he  had  undergone  for  their  sake,  and  also  from 
necessity,  for  many  years  and  at  countless  times,  and  how  he 
had   saved  them   from  AnnibaPs  thraldom,   and  of  many 
another  nation  ;  and  how  he  had  reduced  to  their  servitude 
all  Spain  and  all  Africa.   And  then,  on  that  same  night,  after 
the  day  on  which  he  had  spoken,  the  Eomans  thanked  him 
for  all  his  toil  with  a  worse  reward  than  he  had  earned  from 
them,  when  they  smothered  and  suffocated  him  in  his  bed, 
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he  hif  lip  alet : .  Gala  Romane  hpa  mmg  eop  nu  tpupian.  ]>a 
je  fpylc  1^^^  bybon  eoppum  fam  ^ecpypep:an  pitan ; .  Dapa 
6miliuf  aepepcef^  paep  conpil.  Gcna  jyp  apleop  up  fpa  bpab  3  ppa 
mycel  f  f eapa  |>apa  manna  mihce  beon  eajibpsefre.  t$e  on  Lapape 
pape  m  ^ara  i^anbe.  ]>e  ]>»p  nihc  p»f.  pop  ]>»pe  hsece.  3  pop 
ytin  jxence ; .  lie  ealle  pa.  clipu  )>e  neah  ))SBpe  p »  p»pon.  pop- 
bupnen  co  ahpan.  -]  ealle  ]>a  pcipu  popmulcan.  j>e  ))eah  )>am  paa 
papenbe  paepon*,.  He  ealle  ]>a  pxap.  |>e  on  ]>am  paa  .psepon. 
aqwlan  pop  |>»pe  haetan*. 

Da})a  ODapcuf  Flaccup  p»p  conpul.  coman  gsepptapan  on 
2Cpppice.  "3  aelc  uhc  poppcpupon  pB&f  fe  on  fam  lanbe  paep 
peaxenbep  '}  ^openbep;.  ^pcep  ]>am  ]>e  hi  abpnncene 
p»pan.  hi  peapp  peo  pse  up.  ^  ptS^an  m»pc  eall  poppeaptS  f  on 
j^am  lanbe  p»p.  ^e  manna,  ^e  nytena.  2®  pilbeop.  pop  ]>am 
pcence;. 


V. 

iEptep  yam  pe  Romana  bupuh  genmbpeb  psep  yi.  hunb 
pmqium  -]  xxiui.  ]>a]>a  Luciup  ODella  3  Quincup  Flammiup^ 
p»pon  conpulap.  )>a  jepeaptS  yam  y&  penatup.  f  man  epc  pceolbe 
timbpian  Eaptama*.  Kc  ]>»pe  dean  niht  ]>e  man  on  bsej 
haepbe  )ya  bupuh  mib  ptacum  jemepcob.  ppa  ppa  hi  hi  )ya 
pujicean  polban.  ya.  tujon  pulpap  ]>a  pcacan  up.  y^  popleton  hi 
f  peopc  pop)>am.  -3  lanj  ^emot  hsepbon.  hpaB]>ep  hit  cacnobe 
ye  pbbe  ^e  unpibbe. "]  hi  h^  ppa-}>eah  epc  ^enmbpeban  *. 

On  )>»pe  ribe  GOetellup  pe  conpul  pop  on  Baleapip  f  lanb. "} 
opeppann  ya,  picm^ap  ye  on  f  lanb  hep^oban.  yeah  ye  ]>»pa 
lanbleoba  pela  poppupbe  I  * 


VI. 

^Eptep  yam  ye  Romana  buph  ^etimbpeb  p»p  ti.  hunb  pin- 
tpum  "j  xxYii.  Fauiup  pe  conpul  ^emerce  Becuirupan.  liaUia 
cjninj.  "3  hme  mib  lyclum  pulcume  opepcom  !• 
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80  that  be  lost  his  life.  Alas,  Eomans !  who  can  now  trust 
you,  when  you  so  rewarded  your  most  faithful  senator? 
when  -^milius  and  Orestes,  were  consuls,  the  fire  of  Etna 
fiowed  up  so  broad  and  so  much,  that  few  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  island  of  Lipari  could  remain  in  their  dweUings,  who 
were  there  that  night,  on  account  of  the  heat  and  of  the 
stench.  Tea,  all  the  cHflTs,  that  were  near  the  sea,  were  burnt 
to  ashes,  and  all  the  ships  were  consumed,  although  they 
were  sailing  on  the  sea.  Yea,  all  the  fishes,  that  were  in  the 
sea,  perished  from  the  heat. 

when  Marcus  Flaccus  was  consul,  locusts  came  into 
Africa,  and  every  morning  cropped  off  whatever  was  waxing 
and  growing  on  the  land.  After  they  were  drowned,  the  sea 
cast  them  up,  and  afterwards  almost  everything  perished 
that  was  on  tne  land,  both  men  and  cattle,  and  also  the  wild 
animals,  by  reason  of  the  stench. 


V. 

After  the  city  of  Eome  had  been  built  six  hundred  and 
twenty-four  years,  when  Lucius  Metellus  and  Quintua 
Flamininus  were  consuls,  the  senate  decreed,  that  Carthage 
should  be  rebuilt.  But  on  the  samo  night  of  the  day  on 
which  they  had  marked  the  city  out  with  stakes,  so  as  they 
wished  to  construct  it,  the  wolves  pulled  up  the  stakes; 
then,  because  of  that,  they  abandoned  the  work,  and  had  a 
long  consultation,  whether  it  betokened  peace  or  war ;  but, 
nevertheless,  they  rebuilt  it. 

At  that  time,  MeteUus  the  constd  proceeded  to  the  Balearic 
islands,  and  overcame  the  pirates  who  plundered  in  those 
islands,  although  many  of  the  inhabitants  perished. 


VI. 

After  the  city  of  Bome  had  been  built  six  hundred  and 
twenty-seven  years,  the  consul  Fabius  met  Bituitus,  king  of 
Gaul,  and,  with  a  small  force,  overcame  him. 
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vn. 

^fceji  ]>am  )>e  Romana  buph  ^ecimbpeb  psef  yi.  hunb  p2iii 
cpum  "3  XXXV.  ^a}>a  8cipio  Napca  anb  Luciuf  Calpujiniuf  psepai 
conpilaf.  Romane  punnon  pit$  IieopeoplSan.  Numet$a  cymn^;.'- 
8e  ilea  Iieopeopt$a  p»f  GDecippifef  ina&^.  Nuine}>a  cjumjef .  "} 
he  hine  on  hif  jeojo^e  unbeppenj.  "}  hine  peban  hec.  -^  Isepan 
mib  hif  rpam  pinum.  "]  )>a  f e  cynm^  S^f^P-  ^^  bebeab  hif 
tpam  pinum  f  hi  ))se)*  picef  ^pibban  bael  Deopeop^an  feal- 
bon;.  Sc  pfean  pe  ^jiibba  bael  on  hif  jepealbe  paep.  he 
befpac  bejen  ]>a  pinu.  ot^epne  he  opfloh.  o^epne  he  abp»pbe. 
'}  he  pt$t$an  jefohce  Romane  bim  to  ppit$e.  -]  hi  fenbon  Lai- 
pipnan  tSone  conpil  mib  him  mib  pypbe ; .  !^c  Ijeopeop]>a  ^e- 
ceapobe  mib  hif  peo  sec  )»am  confule.  f  he  ]>»f  ^epinnef  l)xel 
tSufdiceah  .'*  ^pcep  J^am  Iieopeop^a  com  co  Rome.  "^  bijeUice 
jeceapobe  co  iSam  fenatum.  to  anum  "]  to  anum.  f  hi  ealle 
psepon  ymbe  hine  tpj^^ypbije ; .  Da  he  hme  hampeapb  op 
l^aepe  bypi^  penbe.  ]7a  t»lbe  he  Romane.  *]  hi  fpit$e  bipnopobe 
mib  hif  popbum.  ^  fsebe  ^  man  nane  buph  ne  mihte  y6  mib 
peo  jeceapian.  ^ip  hfpe  seni^  man  ceapobe ; .  Daep  on  ]>am 
septepan  ^eape  Romane  fenbon  T^nihuf  Poftimiiuf  ]>one  con- 
pil. mib  Lx.  M.  on^ean  lieopeo^an;-  peopa  ^emittincj  ps&f 
mc  Ealama  ]>8epe  bjin;.  "}  }>8ep  ps&pan  Romane  opeppunnen.  •} 
p^tJan  lytle  hpile  hi  ^enamon  ppit5  him  betpeonum.  ■]  p^^an 
maeft  ealle  ffpppice  jecypbon  to  Iieopeopt$an ; .  iEptep  fam 
Romane  fenbon  ept  ODetelluf  mib  pypbe  on  jean  IieopeoptSan. 
•3  he  pje  haepbe  act  tpam  cyjipum.  "j  aet  tSpibban  cjrppe  he 
bebpap  Hreopeop^an  on  NumetJian.  hif  ajen  lanb.  "^  hme 
jenybbe  f  he  fealbe  Romanum  tJpeo  hunb  Jifla.  "]  he  ))eah 
pt$t$an  na  )>e  laef  ne  hepjobe  on  Romane ; .  Da  fenbon  hi 
ept  ODapiuf  f one  conpil  onjean  EeopeoptJan.  a  fpa  lytijne.  3  a 
fpa  bpebenbne  f pa  he  psBf . ")  pop  to  anpe  bypij  jehcoft  fam  J)e 
he  hi  abpecan  fohte ; .  3!c  f ona  f pa  DeopeoptJa  haepbe  hif 
fultum  to  l>8&pe  bJTUj  jelaeb  onjean  ODapiuf.  pa  poplec  he 
OOapiuf  f  paejxen.  ;]  poji  to  oSpum  psep  he  jeahfobe  f  Jjto- 
peop^an  jolb-hopb  paef .  "]  jenjrbbe  fa  buph-leobe  f  hi  him 
eoban  on  hanb.  "}  him  ajeapon  eall  f  hcjenbe  peoh.  f  faep 
binnan  psep ;.      Da  ne  j^tpypobe  lieopeopt^a  hif  ajenum  poke 
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VII. 


After  the  city  of  Eome  had  been  built  six  hundred  and 
thirty-five  years,  when  Scipio  Nasica  and  Lucius  Calpumius 
were  consuls,  the  Bomans  warred  against  Jugurtha,  king  of 
Numidia.  The  same  Jugurtha  was  the  son  of  Slicipsa,  king  of 
Numidia,  and  he  adopted  him  in  his  youth,  and  ordered  him 
to  be  fed  and  taught  with  his  two  sons :  and  when  the  king 
died,  he  commanded  his  two  sods  to  give  a  third  part  of  his 
realm  to  Jugurtha.  But  when  the  third  part  was  in  his 
power,  he  deceived  both  the  sons,  one  he  slew,  the  other  he 
drove  away,  and  he  afterwards  applied  to  the  Eomans  for 
protection ;  and  they  sent  the  consul  Calpumius  with  him 
with  an  army.  But  Jugurtha  with  his  money  bribed  the 
consTil,  so  that  he  performed  but  little  of  warfare.  After 
that,  Jugurtha  came  to  Home,  and  secretly  bribed  the 
senators,  one  by  one,  so  that  they  were  all  vacillating  about 
him.  When  he  returned  homewards  from  the  city,  he  re- 
proached the  Bomans,  and  insulted  them  with  his  words,  and 
said,  that  no  city  could  be  bought  more  easily  witli  money,  if 
any  one  were  inclined  to  buy  it.  In  the  following  year,  the 
Bomans  sent  Aulus  Postumius,  the  consul,  with  sixty  thousand 

Emen]  against  Jugurtha.  Their  meeting  was  at  the  city  of 
])alama,  and  there  the  Bomans  were  overcome,  and  a  Lttle 
while  after,  they  made  peace  between  them ;  and  afterwards, 
almost  all  Africa  turned  to  Jugurtha.  After  that,  the  Bo- 
mans again  sent  Metellus  with  an  army  against  Jugurtha, 
and  he  had  victory  on  two  occasions,  and,  on  the  third  occa- 
sion, he  drove  Jugurtha  into  Numidia,  his  own  land,  and 
compeUed  him  to  give  the  Bomans  three  hundred  hostages ; 
and  he  yet  afterwards  made  depredations  on  the  Bomans. 
They  then  after  that  sent  the  consul  Marius  against  Ju- 
gurtha, [one]  ever  as  crafty  and  cunning  as  he  was ;  and 
^he]  proceeded  to  a  city  exactly  as  if  he  intended  to  besiege 
it.  JSut  as  soon  as  Jugurtha  had  led  his  force  to  that  city 
against  Marius,  he,  Marius,  then  abandoned  that  fortress, 
and  marched  to  another,  where  he  had  learned  that  Jugurtha' s 
treasure  was,  and  compelled  the  inhabitants  to  surrender  to 
him ;  and  they  gave  up  to  him  all  the  treasure  that  was 
therein.     Jugurtha  then  did  not  trust  his  own  people  after 
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ofep  ))aec.  ac  ^ej^optube  him  pi$  Bohan.  GOaupicania  cyninc^e. 
-)  he  him  com  co  mib  miclum  man-pulcume.  3  opcp»bhce  on 
Romane  fcalobc.  ot$  hi  ^eq^eban  pol^-S^F^^h^  ^*^^  becpeo- 
num  ;.  To  pam  ^epeohce  h»pbe  Boho  Deopeopi$an  jebpohc 
CO  pdcume  Lx.  M.  ^ehopjebpa  bucon  petSan ;.  CDib  Romanum 
nsep  »p  ne  fii$t$an  ppa  heapb  ^epeoht  ppa  psep  paep .  pop)K>n  pe 
hi  pupbon  on  »lce  healpe  ucan  bepanjen.  -3  heopa  eac  m»fu 
pop|>on  poppeap^.  ye  heopa  mitmc  psep  on  panbihcpe  bune.  f 
hi  pop  bupte  ne  mihcan  jepeon  hu  hi  hi  behealban  pceolban. 
co-eacon  fam  hi  bepobe  s&j^ep  je  fSuppc  je  haete.  j  ealne 
fone  b»s  pa&pon  "^  ]>apienbe  0$  nihc;.  Da  on  mep^en  hi 
psepon  f  lice  bonbe.  *]  epc  pcepon  on  selce  healpe  uran  bepanj- 
en.  ppa  hi  sep  psepon.  *]  ])a  hi  ppitSopu  cpeobe  hpaet5ep  hi  ape^ 
coman.  ]»a  ^ecpseban  hi  f  hi  pume  hi  beaepcan  paBpebon.  ~} 
piime  $upuh  ealle  ]»a  rpuman  ucan  apuhcan.  jip  hi  mihcon;. 
Da  hi  ppa  jebon  haepbon.  ]>a  com  an  pen  3  yvi'be,  ^  CDaupicame 
p»pon  mib  fam  jepepjobe.  pojijwn  pe  heopa  pcylbap  pa&pon 
beuojene  mib  ylpenban  hybum.  f  hi  heopa  peapa  pop  ^am 
psecan  ahebban  mihce.  *]  pop  |>am  jeplymebe  pupbon.  pop|K)n 
pe  elpenbep  hyb  pyle  bpmcan  psecan  jelice  an  ppmje  betJ ; . 
Dsep  peap$  GOaupicania  oppla;;en  xl.  M.  *]  1.  hunb  manna  ^• 
^puep  |>am  Boho  ^enam  p]iit$  piS  Romanum.  *]  him  lieo- 
peopi$an  jebunbenne  ajeap.  -3  hme  man  bybe  pit$t$an  on  capcqin. 
^  hip  cpe^^en  puna,  ot  hi  psdji  ealle  acpaelon ;. 


VIII. 

-Spcep  f am  fe  Romane  buph  jecimbpeb  pa&p  vi.  hunb  pn- 
cpum  •]  xlii.  fafa  CDalhup  -3  Qumcinup^  paepon  conpulap.  Ro- 
mane jepuhcon  pit$  Eimbpop.  -3  pitJ  Teuconap.  •]  pi^  Iffmbponop. 
fap  ))eoba  pa&pon  on  Irallium.  "}  faep  ealle  opj'lajene  pupbon. 
bucon  X.  mannum.  -^  paep  xl.  M.  -^  p»p  paep  Romana  oprfajen 
hunb-eahcacij  M.  -^  neopa  conpul  -3  hip  cpejen  puna;,  ^pcep 
pam  pa  ylcan  peoba  bepaecan  OOapiup  Cone  conpul  on  aniun 
paepcene.  •]  hic  lanj  pippc  paep  aep  he  uc  papan  polbe  co  jepeohce. 
aep  him  man  paebe.  •})  hi  polban  papan  on  Iraliam.  Romana 
lanb  !•     So  pt$t$on  he  him  pop  co  uc  op  pam  paepcene.  pa  hi  hi 
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that,  but  assjciated  himself  with  Eocchus,  king  of  Mauri- 
tania, and  he  came  to  him  with  a  large  aid  of  men,  and  fre- 
quently stole  on  the  Bomans,  until  a  general  battle  was  re- 
solved on  between  them.  For  that  battle  Bocchus  had 
brought  to  the  aid  of  Jugurtha  sixty  thousand  horse  besides 
foot.  With  the  Bomans  there  was  not,  neither  before  nor 
since,  so  hard  a  fight  as  there  was,  because  they  were  sur- 
rounded on  every  side,  and  also  the  most  of  them  perished, 
because  their  meeting  was  on  a  sandy  down,  so  that  for  dust 
they  could  not  see  how  they  should  defend  themselves ;  be- 
sides which  they  were  annoyed  both  by  thirst  and  heat,  and 
nil  that  day  they  were  enduring  that  until  night.  In  the 
morning  they  were  doing  the  same,  and  were  again  sur- 
rounded on  every  side,  as  they  had  been  before :  and  when 
they  were  most  doubting  whether  they  could  escape,  they 
resolved  that  some  should  protect  their  rear,  and  some,  if 
they  might,  fight  [their  way]  out  through  all  the  cohorts. 
When  they  had  so  done,  there  came  a  rain,  and  so  \'iolently, 
that  the  Mauritanians  were  wearied  by  it,  because  their 
shields  were  covered  with  the  hides  of  elephants,  so  that  few 
of  them  could  raise  them,  in  consequence  of  the  wet,  and 
were,  therefore,  put  to  fdght ;  because  an  elephant's  hide 
will  drink  water  as  a  sponge  does.  Of  the  Mauritanian 
there  were  slain  forty  thousand  one  hundred  men.  After 
that,  Bocchus  made  peace  with  the  Bomans,  and  delivered 
Jugurtha  to  them  bound,  and  he  was  afterwards  cast  into 
prison  and  his  two  sons,  until  they  there  all  perished. 


vni. 

After  Borne  had  been  built  six  hundred  and  forty-two 
years,  when  Manlius  and  Quintus  were  consuls,  the  Bomans 
fought  against  the  Cimbri,  and  against  the  Teutones,  and 
against  the  Ambrones  (these  nations  were  in  Gaul),  and 
all  were  there  slain,  except  ten  men,  that  was  forty  thousand^ ; 
and  of  the  Bomans  were  there  slain  eighty  thousand,  and 
their  consul  and  his  two  sons.  After  that,  these  same  nations 
besieged  the  consul  Marius  in  a  fortress,  and  it  was  a  long 
time  before  he  would  go  out  to  battle,  until  it  was  told  him 
that  they  would  go  into  Italy,  the  land  of  the  Bomans.     But 
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on  anjie  biine  jemetxon.  )>a  msenbe  yxy  confulef  pole  to  him 
heopa  )>upp:  )>e  him  jecenje  p»f .  ]>a  anbpyjibe  he  him.  *]  qraed. 
€a$e  pe  majon  ^efeon.  on  o^pe  healpe  uppa  feonba.  hpsep  fe 
bpinca  hif  ^^lan;.  )>e  uf  nyhfc  if.  ac  pop)»am  )>e  hi  uf  neap 
f^b.  pe  hi  ne  majon  bucon  ^epeohce  co-cuman^*.  Dmp. 
heepbon  Romana  p^e.  *]  ])8&p  psep  Dallia  oppla^en  cpa  hunb 
)>upenba  "^  heojia  labceop.  *]  himb-eahcaci^  M.  ^epan^^en  *. 


IX. 

iEpcep  fam  fe  Romana  buph  jecimbpeb  paep  vi.  hunb  pin- 
cpum  "]  xlv.  on  J>am  pipcan  jeape  fe  GDapiup  paep  conpul.  "3  eac 
fa  mib  Romana  paep  pib  op  oiSpum  polcum.  fa  onjunnon  Ro- 
mane  fa  msepran  pace  him  becpeonum  up-apsepan.  feah  ic  hic 
nu  pceopdice  pecjan  pcyle.  cpse^  Opopiup.  hpa  f  aep  ojibppuman 
p«pon.  f  paep  aepept  OOapiup  pe  conpul.  "]  Luciup.  •]  2^puleiup.  •] 
Sacupnmup.  ^  hi  abpaepbon  GOecellup  tSone  conpul  on  elfeobe. 
pe  pa&p  conpul  aep  CWapiup  ;•  pic  paep  fa  ppytJe  opSmcenbe  fam 
ot5pum  conpulum.  Pompeiupe  •]  Lacon.  feah  fe  hi  mib  faejie 
ppace  f am  abpaepbon  on  nanum  pcaele  beon  ne  mihcan.  hi  feah 
fuphcujon  -f?  hi  opplojon  Luciup  "]  8acupninup.  •]  epc  psepan 
bibbenbe  f  GOecellup  co  Rome  mopce.  ac  him  fa-jyr  OOapiup  "} 
Fupiup  poppypnban.  •]  him  fa  pit5tSan  pe  peonbpcipe  p»p  be- 
tpeonum  pexanbe.  f esih  f e  hic  hi  openhce  cj^an  ne  bopptan. 
pop  f  aepa  penacum  eje  ]  • 


X. 

i^ptep  f  am  f  e  Romana  buph  ^ecimbpeb  paep  vi.  hunb  pn- 
cpum  "3  Lxi.  on  fam  vi.  ^eape  fe  luliup  pe  Lapepe  paep  conpul. 
"2  Luciup  GOapciu]*.  peaptS  opep  ealle  Icalia  un^epephc  unpb.  "} 
openhce  cufS  beciih  luliupe  3  Pompeiupe.  feah  hi  hic  aep  ppifc 
him  becpeonum  bypnbon ;  •  ffnb  eac  on  ^am.  ^eape  jepupbon 
mani^e  punbop  on  mane^ium  lanbum  [  •  Kn  paep  f  man  jepeah 
ppylce  an  pypen  hpmcj  nojiSan  cumen.  mib  mycclum  ppeje;- 
06ep  peap^  on  Tapencam  f aene  bjrpij.  aec  anpe  peopme.  f onne 
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after  he  went  towards  them  out  of  the  fortress,  he  met  them 
on  a  down,  when  the  consults  men  complained  to  him  of  their 
thirst,  which  was  oppressive  to  them;  whereupon  he  an- 
swered them  and  said :  "  We  can  easily  see,  on  the  other 
side  of  our  enemies,  where  the  drink  is  to  be  had  that  is 
nearest  to  us ;  but  because  th^  are  nearer  to  us,  we  cannot 
come  to  it  without  fighting."  The  Bomans  there  had  victory, 
and  of  the  G-auls  there  were  slain  two  hundred  thousand  and 
their  leader,  and  eighty  thousand  taken. 

IX. 

After  the  city  of  Home  had  been  built  six  hundred  and 
forty-five  years,  in  the  fifth  year  that  Marius  was  consul,  and 
also  when  there  was  peace  with  the  Eomans  from  other 
nations,  then  the  Eomans  began  to  raise  the  greatest  strife 
among  themselves ;  though  I  shall  [but]  shortly  now  say, 
says  Orosius,  who  its  authors  were.     That  was,  m  the  first 

Elace,  the  consul  Marius,  and  Lucius,  and  Anuleius,  and 
atuminus,  because  these  drove  the  consul  Metellus  into 
exile,  who  was  consul  before  Marius.  The  other  consuls 
then,  Pompey  and  Cato  taking  this  extremely  ill,  although 
they  could  stand  the  exile,  with  regard  to  his  banishment,  in 
no  stead,  nevertheless,  succeeded  in  slaying  Lucius  and  Satur- 
ninus,  and  afterward  requested  that  Metellus  might  [return] 
to  Borne ;  but  Marius  and  Eurius  still  forbade  it ;  and  the 
enmity  between  them  was  afterwards  increased;  although 
they  durst  not  openly  manifest  it  for  fear  of  the  senate. 


X. 

After  the  city  of  Bome  had  been  built  six  hundred  and 
sixty-one  years,  in  the  sixth  year  that  Julius  Caesar  was 
consul,  and  Lucius  Martius,  there  was  over  all  Italy  unna^ 
tural  and  open  hostility  between  Julius  and  Pompey;  al- 
though they  had  previously  completely  concealed  it  between 
themselves.  Ana  also  in  that  year  many  wonders  happened 
in  many  lands.  One  was,  that  people  saw  as  if  a  fiery  ring 
came  from  the  north,  with  a  great  sound.  The  second  was 
in  the  city  of  Arctium,  at  a  feast,  when  the  loaves  were 
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man  ]>a  lilapaf  ppac  co  I'lc^enne.  )>onne  apn  }>8efi  blob  nrt* 
Dsec  t^jiibbe  paef  ^  hic  ha^olabe  bae^ef  *]  nihcef  ofep  ealle  Ro* 
mane.  *]  on  8omnia  J^am  lanbe  feo  eop^e  tobaepft.  "^  }>anon  np 
paej-  bypnenbe  pyp  pr6  faej-  heoponef .  "3  man  ^efeah  fpjlce  his 
p»pe  an  jylben  hpmc;  on  heoponum  bpabbpe  fonne  pmne.  "3 
pa&f  ppam  )>am  heopone  bpabienbe  nit^ep  otS  ))a  eop^an.  "3  psef 
ejx  papenbe  piC  fa&f  heojponef ;  •  On  ))sepe  cibe  Picenbe  f  pole. 
T  Uejrme.  •]  GDapp.  -^  Peb^ni.  "3  GDajipncmi.  -j  8ommce.  "3 
Lucani.  bi  ealle  jepeaptS  bim  becpeonum.  f  hi  polban  Romanum 
jeppican.  -3  oj^lo^on  Eaiuf  Sepuiliuf.  Romana  ealbopman.  fe 
p»f  mib  aepenbum  co  him  afenbeb  >  On  )>am  ba^um  apebban 
])a  nyrena  -3  |)a  hunbaf  )>e  psepan  on  Somnicum ;  •  JEpceji 
fam  jepeahte  Pompeiup  fe  conful  pit5  fa  pole.  "3  jeplymeb  peap]>. 
■3  luliup  pe  capejie  ^epeahc  pitJ  OOappe  pam  polce.  "3  jefiymeb 
peapS.  "3  pa^e  paep  luLup  jepeahc  pi^  Somnicum  3  pit$  Lucannm. 
^  hi  j^eplymbe;*  iEpcep  fam  hme  man  her  Eapepe>  Da 
baeb  he  ^  man  ])one  cpiumphan  him  on^ean  bpohce.  )>a  penbe 
him  man  ane  blace  hacelan  on^ean  him.  on  bjjmop  pop  cpi- 
umphan. "3  epc  hi  him  penbon  ane  cunecan.  ]»  fe  hi  co- 
;j;eh€con.  ^  he  eaUep  bucon  apm^e  co  Rome  ne  comi*  iEpCep 
)>am  8illa  pe  conpul.  Pompeiupep  ^epepa.  ^epeahc  pitJ  €pepniuni 
)>am  polce.  "3  hi  jeplymbe  \  •  JEjzeji  yBxn  ^epeahc  Pompeiup 
pits  Picencep  )?am  polce.  "3  hi  jeplymbe  \  •  Da  bpohcan  Romana 
])one  cpiumphan  on^ean  Pompemp  mib  micelpe  pyTitSpuln^e. 
poji  pam  lyclan  pije  pe  he  fa  h»pbe.  "3  nolbon  Iidiupe  nanne 
peopt$pcipe  bon.  feah  he  mapan  bsebe  ^ebon  hsepbe.  bucon  ane 
cunican.  "3  heopa  ^^epinn  mib  fam  ppitSe  jepeccan ',  •  ^pceji 
pam  Iuliup'3  Pompeiup  abpa&con  2(pculum  fa  buph  on  CD»pptmi. 
3  f  aep  opplojon  ehcac^ne  M. ;  •  -^pcep  f  am  ^^epeahc  8illa  pe  con- 
pul pit$  Somnicum.  ^  heopa  opploh  xvm.  M. ;  • 


XI. 

iEpcep  f am  fe  Romana  buph  ^ecimbpeb  psep  ti.  hunb  pin- 
cpum  ;]  Lxii.  Ron*  ane  penbon  8illan  fone  conpul  on^ean  CDe* 
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acored  for  eating,  there  ran  blood  out.  The  third  was,  that 
it  hailed  day  and  night  over  all  the  Eoman  [territory],  and 
in  the  Samnites'  land  the  earth  burst  asunder,  and  thence 
fire  burnt  up  to  the  heavens,  and  there  was  seen  as  it  were  a 
golden  ring  in  the  heavens,  broader  than  the  sun,  and  ex- 
tending itself  from  the  heavens  down  to  the  earth,  and  after- 
wards returned  towards  the  heavens.  At  that  time,  the 
nation  of  the  Picentes,  and  the  Yestini,  and  the  Marsi,  and 
tlie  Peligni,  and  the  Marrucini,  and  the  Samnites,  and  the 
Lucani,  all  agreed  together  that  they  would  revolt  from  the 
Komans,  and  slew  Caius  Servilius,  the  Boman  pr»tor,  who 
had  been  sent  to  them  with  messages.  In  those  days,  the 
cattle  became  mad,  and  the  dogs  that  were  with  the  Sam- 
nites. After  that,  the  consul  Pompey  fought  against  those 
nations  and  was  put  to  flight;  and  Julius  CsBsar  fought 
against  the  nation  of  the  Marsi,  and  was  put  to  flight ;  and 
shortly  after  Julius  fought  against  the  Samnites  and  against 
the  Lucani  and  put  them  to  flight.  After  that  they  named 
him  CkBsar.  He  then  demanded  that  the  triumph  shoidd 
be  brought  to  meet  him,  when  they  sent  him  a  black 
mantle,  as  an  insult,  instead  of  a  triumph ;  and  aflerwards 
they  sent  him  a  toga,  which  they  had  promised,  so  that  he 
did  not  come  to  Rome  altogether  without  honour.  After 
that,  Sylla,  the  consul,  the  companion  of  Pompey,  fought 
against  the  people  of  -^semia,  and  put  them  to  flight.  After 
that,  Pompey  fought  against  the  nation  of  the  Picentes,  and 
put  them  to  flight.  The  Bomans  then  brought  the  triumph  to 
meet  Pompey,  with  great  honour,  for  that  little  victory  that 
he  had  had,  and  woidd  not  do  any  honour  to  Julius,  although 
he  had  done  a  greater  deed,  except  a  toga,  and  therewith 
greatly  confirmed  their  [mutual]  hostility.  After  that, 
Julius  and  Pompey  took  the  town  of  Asculum  from  the 
Marsi,  and  there  slew  eighteen  thousand.  After  that,  the 
consul  Svlla  fought  against  the  Samnites,  and  slew  eighteen 
thousand  of  them. 


XI. 

After  the  city  of  Some  had  been  bmlt  six  hundred  and 
sixty-two  years,  the  Bomans  sent  the  consul  Sylla  against 
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tjiibatif  Papcba  cyninc^e  !•     Da  of)>ubt:e  f  ClDapiufe  ]mm  con* 
I'ule.  luLufef  eame.  ^  man  -^  ^epinn  him  beraecean  nolbe.  n 
baeb  f  man  bim  jrealbe  jwne  feopotSan  confularum.  "^  eac  y 
jepmn.  po}i]>on  bit  pa&f  ]>eap  mib  heom  ^  man  ymbe  xn.  monax$ 
bybe  alcef  conpilef  fed  animi  pjle  byppe  )K>nne  bic  aep  p»r  !• 
Da  8illa  ^eabfobe  on  bpylc  ^epab  OOapiuf  com  co  Rome,  be  )» 
bpsebbce  mib  eallpe  bif  jyP^®  P'^  Romepeapb  fapenbe  paef.  ^ 
OOapiuj-  bebpap  mco  Romebypi^  mib  eallum  bip  polce.  "3  bine 
ptJ^on  fa  bujib-leobe  ^epen^con ")  ^ebunbon. "]  bine  rii56on  Jyobcon 
8illan  a^ipan ;  •      ^c  be  pleab  ]>»pe  ilcan  nibce  op  yaxa  benbum 
fe  bine  man  on  b»j  jebenbe.  "3  pi5^n  pleab  piC  opep  f»  on 
Spppicam.  faep  bip  pulnim  msept  p»p.  "^  pat5e  epc  paep  c^penbe 
pi^  Romepeapb  [  •      Pim  pa&pon  cpejen  conpulap  on  pilcume«^ 
Emna  ~}  Sepcopiup.  fa  paepon  pumble  aelcepypelef  opbppuman'* 
3   pa^e  J)»r  fe   fa  penarup  jebvpbon.  J  GOapiup  co  Rome 
nealaebte.  bi  ealle  ucplu^on  on  Irpeaca  ianb  sepcep  SiUan  ^ 
aeprep  Pompeiupe.  fybep  bi  )>a  mib  pjTibe  jepapene  paepon  I  • 
Da.  paep  8illa  mib  mycelpe  ^eopnpulnepj-e  papenbe  op  lipecum 
pit5  Romepeapb. ")  pii  CDapiup  beapbbce  jepeobc  tSupubceah.  "} 
bine  2;eplymbe.  "3  ealle  opplob  binnon  Romebypij  fe  CCapmpe 
on  piduume  paepon  |  •      Ra^e  faep  ealle  fa  conpulap  paepon  beabe 
bucon  cpam.  ClOapmp  "3  Silla  jepopan  bim  pylp.  •]  Einna  paef 
oppla^en  on  Smypna.  Xpia  bypij.  -3  Sepcojiiup  paep  opplajen  on 
I]*pania  \  • 

Da  unbeppenj  Pompemp  Papcba  ^epinn.  popfon  OOetpibacef 
beopa  cjnin^  ceab  bim  co  fa  laeppan  Spam  •}  eall  Cpeaca  Ianb. 
ac  bine  Pompeiup  op  eallmn  fara  lanbe  aplymbe.  •]  bine  bebpap 
on  Spmenie.  3  bim  aepcep  pylijenbe  paep  ot$  bine  ot$pe  men 
opplojon.  3  jenybbe  Spcbelaup  fone  labceop.  f  be  paep  bip  un- 
^epf eop ;  •  pic  ip  nu  unjelypeblic  co  pecjenne.  cp»t$  Opopup. 
hpaec  on  fam  jepinne  poppeaptS.  ^  bi  paepon  bpeojenbe  xl.  pm- 
cpa  aep  bic  jeenbob  beon  mibce.  aejtJep  je  on  feobe  popbep- 
junje.  je  on  cynmja  pbbcum.  je  on  bunjpe  !• 

Da  Pompeiup  bampeapb  paep.  fa  nolban  fa  Ianb  f  paepcen 
al^'pan  aec  piepupalem.  bim  paepon  on  pulcume  xxu.  c^n^> 
Da,  bee  Pompeiup  f  man  f  paepcen  bpaece.  3  onpubce  b»2q*.  "j 
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Mithridates,  king  of  the  Parthian s.  Then  Marius  the 
consul,  the  uncle  of  Julius,  took  it  ill  that  they  would  not 
commit  that  war  to  him,  and  demanded  that  a  seventh  con- 
sulate should  be  given  to  him,  and  also  that  war ;  because  it 
was  a  custom  with  them,  that  after  a  twelvemonth  they 
raised  the  seat  of  every  consul  higher  by  a  cushion  than  it 
was  before.  Wlien  Sylla  was  informed  with  what  design 
^larius  had  come  to  £ome,  he  instantly  marched  towards 
Rome  with  all  his  army,  and  drove  Manus  into  the  city  of 
Borne  with  all  his  people ;  and  the  citizens  afterwards  seized 
and  bound  him,  and  afterwards  resolved  on  delivering  him  to 
Sylla.  But  he  fled  in  that  same  nieht  from  the  bonds  with 
which  they  had  bound  him  in  the  day  ;  and  afterwards  fled 
south  over  the  sea  to  Africa,  where  his  greatest  support  was ; 
and  quickly  again  turned  towards  Eome.  Two  of  the  consuls 
were  his  supporters,  Cinna  and  Sertorius,  who  were  ever 
authors  of  every  evil.  And  immediately  after  the  senate 
heard  that  Marius  was  approaching  Eome,  they  all  fled  out 
to  the  land  of  Greece,  afler  Sylla  and  after  Pompey,  whither 
they  had  then  proceeded  with  an  army.  Thereupon  Sylla 
with  great  diligence  proceeded  from  Greece  towards  £ome, 
and  fought  obstinate  battles  against  Marius,  and  put  him 
to  flight,  and  slew  within  the  city  of  Eome  aU  who  nad  been 
in  aid  of  Marius.  Immediately  after,  all  the  consuls  died 
save  two.  Marius  and  Sylla  died  voluntarily,  and  Cinna  was 
slain  at  Sm3rrna,  a  city  of  Asia ;  and  Sertorius  was  slain  in 
Spain. 

Pompey  then  undertook  the  Parthian  war,  because  Mithri- 
dates,  their  kinc^,  had  taken  to  himself  the  Lesser  Asia,  and 
all  the  land  of  the  Greeks ;  but  Pompey  made  him  flee  from 
all  that  land,  and  drove  him  into  Armenia,  and  pursued  him, 
until  other  men  slew  him  ;  and  he  compelled  Archelaus,  the 
general,  to  be  his  underling.  It  is  now  incredible  to  say, 
says  Orosius,  how  many  perished  in  that  war,  which  they 
endiired  for  forty  years,  oefore  it  could  be  ended,  as  well 
through  the  devastation  of  nations,  the  slaughters  of  kings, 
and  hunger. 

When  Pompey  was  [on  his  way]  homewards,  those  natirna 
would  not  deliver  up  the  fortress  at  Jerusalem.  They  were 
supported  by  twenty-two  kings.  Then  Pompey  commanded 
the  fortress  to  be  ti^en,  and  fought  against  it  by  day,  and 
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mhcer  pmble  onla&s  BBpcep  ©"Spe  unpepije.  •}  f  pole  mib  pom 
atSpycan.  ^  hi  him  on  hanb  eoban  ymbe  ^py  montSaf  )>8&p  pe  hi 
man  aep  bejan:.  I>x]i  paef  lubea  opfla^en  xiii.  M.  "3  man 
topeapp  pone  peall  ny^ep  08  pone  jpunb.  -)  man  l»bbe  Spipco- 
buluf  CO  Rome  ^^ebunbenne.  fe  paep  dd^e]i  je  heopa  cjiunj  je 
heopa  bifceop ;. 


XII. 

^ftep  pam  pe  Romebuph  jetimbpeb  ps&f  vi.  hunb  pmcpum 
;]  Lxvii.  Romane  ^efealbon  Caiufe  luhuf  feofon  legion  copon  ^ 
he  foeolbe  pf  pmcep  pinnan  on  Iralbe  :• 

JEfcep  pam  pe  he  hi  ofeppunncn  hs&pbe.  he  pop  on  Bp^- 
come  f  ijlanb.  •]  pi^  pa'Bpyccaf  ^epeahu. ")  jeplymeb  peap^  on 
^Bin  lanbe  pe  man  h»c  Cenclanb :  •  RaSe  ))8&f  he  ^epeahc  pi9 
J>a  Bpyccaj-  epc  on  Irenclanbe.  "3  hi  pupbon  ajJymebe.  peopa 
iSpibbe  jepeohc  pa&f  neah  fsdjie  ea  pe  man  haec  Temepe.  neah 
t>am  popba  pe  man  hsec  l^ehn^ap opb  \  •  iEjxep  para  ^epeohce 
him  eohe  on  hanb  fe  cyninj'^  ]>a  buphpape.  pe  p»pon  on  Eypn- 
ceap:pe.  3  pi^Son  ealle  pe  on  pam  i^anbe  psepon ;  • 

JBp^ep  pam  luliuf  pop  to  Rome.  -3  baeb  f  him  man  bpohce 
)>one  tpiumphan  on  jean.  ]>a  bebubon  hi  him.  f  he  come  mib 
peapum  mannum  co  Rome.  "3  ealne  hip  pulcum  besepcan  him 
lece ; .  Kc  |>a  he  hampeapb  pop.  him  coman  onjean  pa  i5py 
ealbopmenn  pe  him  on  pulcume  p»pon.  •]  him  p»bon  f  hi  pop 
bif  ^mpmi  abpaepbe  pa&pon.  ^  eac  f  ealle  ^a  lejian.  pe  p»pon 
on  Romane  anpealbe.  pa&pon  Pompeiupe  on  pulcume  jep^^^*  'P 
he  |>e  paepclicpe  jepinn  mihce  habban  pit5  hme ; .  Da  penbe  epc 
luliuf  CO  hif  ajenum  polce.  3  pepenbe  msenbe  pa  unape  |>e  man 
him  bucon  jepyphcon  bybe.  "]  ppitJop:  papa  manna  pe  pop  hif 
t$in^m  poppupbon.  -3  he  him  appeon  co  pp|>an  pa  peopon  lejiail 
fe  psepon  on  Sulmone  pam  lanbe ; . 

Da  Pompeiup  ")  Eaco  ^  ealle  )>a  penacup  jJ  jehypbon. 
pa  popan  hi  on  Dpeacap.  3  micelne  pulcum  ^eifibejiObHik 
on  Thpaci  t$8&pe  bune;.  Da  pop  luliup  co  Rome,  "j 
cobpasc  heopa  mabm-hup.  "3  eall  ^ebselbe  f  )>sepinne  p»p;. 
DsftC  if  unalypeblic  co  pec^anne.   cp»i5  Opopuf.  hpasc  fm 
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by  niglit,  one  after  another,  unwearied  pressed  it,  and 
thereby  so  harassed  the  people,  that  they  surrendered  to 
him  three  months  afler  they  had  first  invested  it.  Tliere 
were  thirteen  thousand  Jews  slain,  and  the  walls  were  cast 
down  to  the  ground  ;  and  Aristobulus  was  led  bound  to  Borne, 
who  was  both  their  king  and  their  priest. 


xn. 

After  Eome  had  been  built  six  hundred  and  sixty-seven 
years,  the  Eomans  gave  Caius  Julius  seven  legions,  that  he 
might  war  five  years  in  Gaul. 

After  he  had  overcome  them,  he  proceeded  to  the  island  of 
Britain,  and  fought  against  the  Britons,  and  was  put  to  fiight 
in  the  land  that  is  called  Kentland.  Soon  after,  he  again 
fought  against  the  Britons  in  Kentland,  and  they  were  put 
to  flight.  Their  third  battle  was  near  the  river  that  is  caUed 
Thames,  near  the  ford  that  is  called  Wallingford.  After  that 
battle,  the  king  surrendered  to  him,  and  the  inhabitants  that 
were  in  "  Cymceaster,"  and  afterwards  all  who  were  in  the 
island. 

After  that,  Julius  went  to  Borne,  and  demanded  the  triumph 
to  be  brought  to  meet  him ;  whereupon  they  commanded 
him  that  he  should  come  to  Bome  with  few  men,  and  leave 
the  whole  of  his  force  behind  him.  But  as  he  was  proceeding 
homewards,  there  came  to  meet  him  the  three  senators  who 
\s  ere  his  supporters,  and  said  to  him,  that  they,  on  his  ac- 
count, had  been  driven  away ;  and  also,  that  all  the  legions, 
that  were  in  the  power  of  the  Bomans,  had  been  given  to  aid 
Pompey,  that  he  might  have  the  securer  contest  with  him. 
Julius  thereupon  returned  to  his  own  army,  and,  weeping, 
complained  of  the  dishonour  that  had  been  so  undeservedly 
done  him,  and  chiefly  [on  account]  of  those  men  who  had 
perished  for  his  sake :  and  he  afterwards  enticed  to  him  the 
seven  legions  that  were  in  the  land  of  Sulmo. 

When  Pompey,  and  Cato,  and  all  the  senators  heard  that, 
they  went  to  the  Greeks,  and  gathered  a  large  force  in  the 
mountain  of  Thrace.  Then  Julius  marched  to  Eome,  and 
broke  open  their  treasury,  and  divided  all  that  was  therein. 
It  is  incredible  to  say,  says  Orosius,  how  much  there  was  of 
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ealler  i?«r!*  -^Fceji  J>am  he  po]!  to  ODaffiliam  f  anb.  "3 
faep  lee  t5peo  le^ian  beaspran  him.  co  6on  ^  hi  jj  pole 
to  him  jenybbon.  ^  he  fylp  mib  fam  oSpum  b»le  fop  on 
2)*panie.  f  aep  Pompeiuj-ef  lejian  pa&pon  mib  hif  tSpim  latceopum. 
^  he  hi  ealle  co  him  jenybbe;.  -^jxep  ^am  he  pop  on 
Lpeacalanb.  |>8ep  hif  Pompeiuf  on  anpe  bune  onbab  mib  xxx. 
cynin^an.  bncon  hif  a^enum  pilcume;.  Da  pop  Pompeiup 
faep  ODapcelluf  paep.  luliupep  labteop.  "]  hine  opploh  mib  eallum 
hip  polce ; .  uEpcep  fam  luliup  bep»c  Topquacup.  Pompeiupep 
latteop.  on  anum  pseptene.  •]  him  Pompeiup  »ptep  pop.  faep 
peap6  luhup  j^eplymeb.  •]  hip  polcep  pela  popplajen.  pop]>am  fe 
him  man  peaht  on  tpa  healpa.  on  otSpe  healpe  Pompeiup.  on 
ofSpe  healpe  pe  labteop;.  8it$i5an  pop  luliup  on  Theppaliam.  "] 
fsep  hip  pultum  je^abepabe;.  E>a  Pompeiup  f  jehypbe.  )>a 
pop  he  him  septep  mib  unjemethcum  pultume.  he  hsepbe 
hunb-eahtati^  cooptana.  f  pe  nu  tpuman  hatat$.  f  paep  on 
|>am  ba^um  pip  hunb  manna.  *]  an  M.  |>ip  eall  he  hsepbe  buton 
hip  ajenum  pultume.  •]  butan  Eatone  hip  jepepan.  •]  buton 
fapa  penatupep ; .  'Knb  luliup  haepbe  hunb-eahtati j  cooptana  \ . 
Peopa  aejt^ep  haepbe  hip  pole  on  8pim  heapum.  -3  hi  pj'lpe 
paepon  on  |>am  mibmeptan.  *]  ])a  ot$pe  on  tpam  healpa  heopa;. 
Da  luliup  haepbe  a&nne  ]>aepa  baela  ^eplymeb.  )>a  clypobe 
Pompeiup  him  to  ymbe  Romane  ealbe  jecpybpaebene.  feah  fe 
hi  pylp  jelaeptan  ne  ))ohte.  Irepepa.  ^e^ejiB,,  jem^ne  f  8u  upe 
jepeppaebenne  3  cpybpaebenne  to  lanje  ne  opepbpaec  ] .  Da 
anbpeapbe  he  him.  •]  cpaei5.  On  pumejie  tibe  t$u  paepe  mm  je- 
pepa.  •]  pop]»am  )>e  tJu  nu  ne  eapt.  me  ip  eall  leopopt  f  Ce  ip 
la^opt ;.   Daet  paep  peo  jecp^bpaeben  fe  Romane  jepet  ha&pbon. 

Jheopa  nan  oi$epne  on  6one  anbplitan  ne  plo^e.  ])8&p  ]>aep  hi 
1  aet  jepeohcum  jemetton ; .  -^ptep  fam  popbum  Pompeiup 
peapC  jeplymeb  mib  eallum  hip  polce. ")  he  pj^lp  pit5t5an  otJpleah 
on  2^piam  mib  hip  pipe.  3  mib  hip  beapnum.  *]  pjrtJCon  he  pop  on 
^jyptum.  ")  hip  pultumep  ba&b  aet  Phtolomeupe  fam  cjminje. 
^  paCe  faep  pe  he  to  him  com.  he  him  het  ^  heapub  op- 
aceoppan.  •]  hit  pyStJon  het  luhupe  onpenbon.  "3  hip  hpin;  mib '.. 
Tic  ]>9i  man  hit  to  him  bpohte.  he  paep  maenenbe  )>a  baebe  mib 
miclum  pope.  pop}>on  he  paep  ealpa  manna  milbheoptapt  on 
l>am  bajum;.  jEptep  fam  Phtolomeup  ^elaebbe  p^pbe  pit$ 
luhupe.  "2  eall  hi*  p3lc  peapt5  ^^pl^eb.  *]  he  p^lp  jepanjen.  1 
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it  all.    After  that  he  proceeded  to  the  land  of  Marseilles, 
and  there  left  three  legions  behind  him,  that  he  might  reduce 
that  people  to  subjection,  and  he  himself,  with  the  other 
part,  proceeded  to  Spain,  where  Pompey's  legions  were  with 
nis  three  generals,  and  he  subjected  them  all  to  him.    After 
that  he  proceeded  to  Greece,  where  Pompey  awaited  him  on 
a  mountain,  with  thirty  kings  besides  his  own  force.  Pompey 
then  marched  to  where  Marcellus,  Julius'  general,  was,  and 
slew  him  with  all  his  army.     After  that,  Julius  besieged 
Torquatus,  Pompey's  general,  in  a  fortress,  and  Pompey  pro- 
ceeded after  him :  there  was  Julius  put  to  flight,  and  many 
of  his  people  slain,  because  they  fought  on  botli  sides  of  him, 
on  one  side  Pompey,  on  the  other  the  general.     Julius  then 
marched  into  Thessaly,  and  there  gathered  his  force.     When 
Pompey  heard  that,  he  marched  after  him  with  an  immense 
force :   he  had  eighty  cohorts,  which  we  now  call  truman, 
which  in  those  days  were  of  a  thousand  five  hundred  men : 
all  this  he  had  besides  his  own  force,  and  besides  [that  of] 
Cato,  his  associate,  and  besides  that  of  the  senate.     And 
Julius  had  eighty  cohorts.     Each  of  them  had  his  force  in 
three  bodies,  and  they  themselves  were  in  the  middlemost, 
and  the  others  on  the  two  sides  of  them.     When  Julius  had 
put  one  of  the  bodies  to  flight,  Pompey  called  to  him  about 
the  old  Boman  compact,  although  he  himself  did  not  think 
of  observing  it :  "  Comrade,  comrade,  remember  that  thou  do 
not  too  long  infringe  our  old  fellowship  and  covenant.*' 
Thereupon  he  answered  him,  and  said:  "At  one  time  thou 
wast  my  comrade,  and  because  thou  art  not  [so]  now,  that  is 
most  desirable  to  me  that  is  most  hateful  to  thee."    This 
was  the  compact  that  the  Eomans  had  established,  that  none 
of  them  should  strike  another  in  the  face,  wherever  they  met 
in  battles.     After  those  words,  Pompey  was  put  to  flight 
with  all  his  army ;  and  he  himself  afterwards  fled  into  Asia 
with  his  wife  and  his  children,  and  afterwards  he  went  to 
Egypt,  and  asked  aid  of  Ptolemy  the  king.     And  soon  after 
he  came  to  him,  he  commanded  his  head  to  be  cut  ofi",  and 
afterwards  sent  to  Julius,  and  his  ring  with  it.     But  when  it 
was  brought  to  him,  he  bewailed  the  deed  with  much  weep- 
ing ;  because  he  was  of  all  men  the  most  compassionate  in 
those  days.    After  that,  Ptolemy  led  an  army  against  Julius, 
and  all  his  people  were  put  to  flight,  and  he  himself  cap- 
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ealle  )>a  men  luLuf  hec  opflean.  )>e  tec  )>»pe  lajie  p»pan  f  man 
Pompeiuf  o^loh.  ^  he  y^feah  eyt  foplec  FhcolomeUf  co 
hif  pice ; .  JSfcep  pam  luliuf  ^epeiBiht  piS  Fhcolomeuf  )>pipa. 
3  8&C  selcon  cyppe  fije  hiefbe'. 

^pcep  ]>am  ^epeohce  ealle  €^ypti  pujibon  luLufe  nnbep- 
{feopaf.  "3  he  him  fjr5€oii  hpeapp  co  Rome.  "3  ep  pecte  fenaciij-. 
3  hine  f^lpne  man  ^efette  j)  he  p»f  h^pe  )>onne  conpul.  f 
hi  hecan  ticcatop  [ .  JEpceji  }>am  he  pop  on  ^^ppjiice  sepcep 
Cacone  bam  conpile*.  Da  he  j^  jeahfobe.  )>a  la&pbe  he  hif 
pinu  f  he  him  onjean  pope,  ^j  hine  him  co  ppi«e  jepohce. 
pop]>on.  cpa&tS  he.  fe  ic  |mc.  j^  nan  yyo,  ^ob  man  ne  leopaS  fpa 
he  ip  on  )>ippon  hpe.  ]>eah  fe  he  me  py  pe  latJopca.  -3  popjion 
IC  ne  mse;  pnban  asc  me  pylpum.  j^  ic  hine  a&ppe  ;epeo ;. 

JSfCep  ]>am  popbe  he  eobe  co  j)»pe  bup^e  peidlum.  "3  jieah 
uc  opep.  f  he  eall  cobnppc;.  ^c  )>a  luliup  co  ])»pe  bypij 
com.  he  him  psep  ppit$e  m»nenbe^  he  co  him  cuco  ne  com.  3 
^  he  ppylcon  beaSe  ppealc;.  .^Ipcep  )>am  luhup  ^epeahc  pi6 
Fompeiupep  ^enepon.  3  pit$  mani^e  hip  ma^ap.  -]  he  hi  ealle 
opploh.  •]  ptsBon  CO  Rome  pop.  "3  fasp  paep  ppa  anbpypne.  f  him 
man  bybe  peopep  pit$on  ]7one  cpmmphan  ]»a  he  ham  com*. 
8iC6on  he  pop  on  Ippanie.  3  jepeahc  pit$  Pompempep  cpam 
punmn.  •]  fa&p  paep  hip  pole  ppa  ppi^e  popplajen.  f  he  pume 
hpile  penbe  f  man  hine  jepon  pceolbe.  *]  he  pop  tJaspe 
onbp»bm2;e  f»p  fe  ppitJop  on  jj  pepob  )>pan3.  pop)>on  fe 
him  pa&p  leoppe  f  hme  man  opploje.  ]>onne  hine  man  ^e- 
bunbe*. 

iEpcep  fam  he  com  co  Rome.  "3  ealle  fa  jepecnyppa  fe  f»p 
CO  pcpanje  ps&pon  "3  co  heapbe.  he  hi  ealle  ^cbybe  leohcpan  "3 
lit$pan.  hic  pa  eallum  pam  penacum  op^mcenbum.  "3  pam  con- 
pulum.  f  he  heopa  ealban  jepecn^ppa  cobpecan  polbe.  ahleopon 
pa  ealle.  ^  hme  mib  heopa  mec-peaxum  oppcicebon  on  heopa 
jemoc-epne  [ .     Dapa  punba  p»p  xxvii.  ;• 


xni. 

iEpcep  pam  pe  Romana  Imjih  ^ecimbpeb  paep  vii.  hunb 
pincpum  ^  Lx.  pen;  Occavianup  co  Romana  anpealbe.  heopa 
unCancep.  eepcep  luhupep  pl^je  hip  maejep.  poppon  pe  hine 
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tured ;  and  J  alius  commanded  all  the  men  to  be  slain  wlio 
were  of  the  counsel  for  slaying  Pompey ;  and  he,  neverthe- 
less, dismissed  Ptolemy  again  to  his  kingdom.  After  that 
Julius  fought  thrice  against  Ptolemy,  and  at  every  time  had 
victory. 

After  that  war,  all  the  Egyptians  were  subdued  by  Julius; 
and  he  afterwards  returned  to  £ome,  and  re-established  the 
senate,  and  appointed  himself  to  be  higher  than  consul,  what 
'they  called  a  dictator.  After  that  he  proceeded  to  Africa 
afler  the  consul  Cato.  When  he  [Cato]  heard  that,  he  ad- 
vised his  son  to  ^o  to  meet  him,  and  sue  to  him  for  peace : 
'*  Because,*'  said  he,  **  I  know  that  so  good  a  man  as  he  is 
lives  not  in  this  life,  although  to  me  he  is  the  most  hostile, 
and  therefore  I  cannot  prevail  on  myself  ever  to  see  him." 

After  that  speech,  he  went  to  the  city  walls,  and  flew  out 
over  them,  so  that  he  was  all  burst  to  pieces.  But  when  Julius 
came  to  the  city,  he  greatly  grieved  that  he  had  not  come  to 
him  alive,  and  that  he  had  died  by  such  a  death.  Afber  that, 
Julius  fought  against  the  nephe\^  s  of  Pompey,  and  against 
many  of  his  kin,  and  he  slew  them  all,  ana  afterwards  pro- 
ceeded to  Eome,  and  was  there  in  such  veneration,  that  they 
granted  him  the  triumph  four  times  after  he  came  home. 
Afterwards  he  proceeded  to  Spain  and  fought  against  Pom- 
pey's  two  sons,  and  there  his  army  was  so  slaughtered,  that 
he  for  some  time  thought  he  should  be  captured,  and,  by 
reason  of  that  dread,  he  the  more  pressed  into  the  [hostile] 
army,  because  it  was  to  him  more  desirable  to  be  slain  than 
bound. 

Afber  that  he  came  to  Home,  and  all  the  laws  there  that 
were  too  severe  and  too  hard,  he  made  lighter  and  milder. 
All  the  senate  then  and  the  two  consuls  taking  it  ill  that  he 
would  destroy  their  old  laws,  all  rushed  upon  him,  and 
stabbed  him  with  their  daggers  in  their  senate-house.  The 
wounds  were  twenty-seven. 


xni. 

After  Eome  had  been  built  seven  hundred  and  sixty  years, 
Octavianus  succeeded  to  the  dominion  of  the  Bomans,  with- 
out their  concurrence,  afler  the  slaying  of  Julius  his  kins* 
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hnpbe  luliuf  him  »p  mib  ^eppitnim  jepa&ftnob.  }>ast  he  aBfCeji 
him  to  eallum  hif  ^ejrpeonum  Fen^e.  f op)>on  f e  he  hme  fop 
meBjpaebene  jelaBpbe  -3  jetybe  •]  he  rypfon  1111.  jeyeohc  pel 
cynelice  jepeahc  -)  tSuphteah.  fpa  fpa  luliuf  hif  maej  bybe  »p. 
an  pits  Pompeiuf.  ot$ep  pit$  ffnconiuf  fone  conpil.  6pibbe  pitS 
EajTiuf .  peojitSe  pit5  Lepibuj-.  feah  fe  he  patJe  ^aep  hif  jTieonb 
pypbe.  •]  he  eac  jebybe  f  Snconiuf  hij-  fpeonb  peaptS.  f  he  hif 
bohcop  fealbe  Occaviane  to  pipe.  •]  eac  f  Occavianuf  fealbe  hif 
fpeoftop  Sntoniufe ; . 

8i6t$on  him  ^eteah   2&itomuf   to^epealbe  ealle  2(pam;. 
iEptep  fam  he  poplet  Occavianufcf  ppeoftep.  ^  him  fylpim 
onbeab  jepmn.  •]  opene  peoiibfcipe.  ^  he  him  het  to  pipe  je- 
peccean  Eleopatpan  )>a  cpene.  ]>a  haepbe  luhuf   sep.  j  hipe 
f op]>am  haepbe  jepealb  eall  Gjypca ; .      Rat5e  paep  Octavianuf 
jelabbe  pypbe  pit5  Sntoniup.  "]  hme  pat5e  jeplymbe  faep  fe  hi 
co^a&bepe  coman ; .      Daep  ymbe  tJpeo  niht  hi  ^epuhton  ut  on 
f»;.       Octavianuf  haepbe   xxx.    pcipa  ^    cc.    )>apa  micelpa 
t5pypet5pena.  on  fam  p»pon  papenbe  eahta  le^ian.  •]  2&itomuf 
h»pbe  hunb-eahtati3  pcipa.  on  pam  psepan  papenbe  x.  le^ian. 
copf  on  ppa  micle  ppa  he  laep  haepbe.  ppa  micle  hi  p»pon  bete- 
pan  -]  mapan.  poppon  hi   psepon  ppa  ze|2Qji^.  ^  hi  man  ne 
mihte  mib  mannum  opephlseptan.  f  hi(naBpa^cyn  pota  heaje 
bupan  p»cepe;.      Da&t  jepeoht  peap©  ppiOemaBpe.  feah  pe 
OctaTianuf  pje  hsepbe.  fsep  ffntoniupep^  polcep  p»r  opplajen 
xii.  M.  3  Oeopatpa  hip  open  peaptS  jeplymeb.  ppa  hi  to^sebepe 
coman  mib  hipe  hepe ; .      jEpteji  ]>am  Octavianup  jepeaht  pit$ 
2&itoniup  -}  pit$  Oeopatpan.  •]  hi  jeplymbe.  f  yg&f  on  fmpe 
tibe  kal.  ^uptup.  *]  on  )>am  bae^e  ]>e  pe  hatatS  hlapm»fpan> 
8i$t5on  peep  Octavianup  ^^i^juptup  haten.  pop]>on  ]>e  he  on  ]78epe 
tibe  p^e  ha&pbe ; .     iEptep  ]>am  Antoniup  ^  Ueopatpa  hsepbon 
^ejabepab  pciphepe  on  )>am  Reaban  pae.  ac  ]>a  him  man  pa&be 
f  Octavianup  ]>ybeppeapb   paep.   pa  jecypbe  eall  ^  pole  to 
Octavianupe.  ^  hi  pylpe  otSplujon  to  anum  lytlum  pepobe;. 
Peo  ]>a  Deopacpa  het  abelpan  hype  bypijenne.  *]  paep  on-innan 
eobe.  pa  heo  paepon  jelejen  paep.  pa  het  heo  niman  up  nalip 
pa  naebpan.  "^  bon  to  hipe  eapme.  f  heo  hi  abite.  popipon  pe 
p»pe  naebpan  ^ecj^nb  if  t^a&t  a&lc  uht  paep  pe  heo  abit  f ceal  hy 
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maji;  because  Julius  had  previously  confirmed  to  him  by 
writings,  that  he  after  him  should  succeed  to  all  his  acauisi- 
tions ;  because  he  had,  on  account  of  kinship,  instructed  and 
educated  him.  And  he  afterwards  most  royally  fought  in  and 
carried  on  four  wars,  as  Julius,  his  kinsman,  had  done  before ; 
one  against  Pompey,  the  second  against  the  consul  Anthony, 
the  third  against  Cassius,  the  fourth  against  Lepidus,  though 
he  quickly  after  became  his  friend  ;  and  he  also  acted  so  that 
Anthony  became  his  friend,  so  that  he  gave  his  daughter  to 
Octavianus  to  wife,  and  also  that  Octavianus  gave  his  sister 
to  Anthony. 

Afterwards  Anthony  reduced  all  Asia  under  his  power. 
After  that  he  forsook  the  sister  of  Octavianus,  and  declared 
war  and  open  hostility  against  himself;  and  he  commanded 
the  queen  Cleopatra  to  be  fetched  to  him  for  a  wife,  whom 
Julius  had  previously  had,  and  on  that  account  had  given  to 
her  all  Egypt.  Immediately  after,  Octavianus  led  an  army 
against  Anthony ;  and  speedily  put  him  to  flight  after  they 
had  come  together.  After  this,  they  fought  K)r  three  days 
out  at  sea.  Octavianus  had  thirty  ships  and  two  hundred 
of  the  large  triremes,  on  board  of  which  were  faring  eight 
legions,  and  Anthony  had  eighty  ships,  on  board  of  which 
were  faring  ten  legions ;  because  by  so  many  as  he  had  fewer, 
by  so  much  were  they  better  and  larger ;  for  they  were  so 
constructed  that  they  could  not  be  overloaded  with  men^ 
being  ten  feet  high  aoove  the  water^.  The  battle  was  very 
great,  though  Octarianus  had  victory.  Of  Anthony's  people 
there  were  slain  twelve  thousand,  and  Cleopatra,  his  queen, 
was  put  to  flight  when  they  engaged  with  her  army.  After 
that,  Octavianus  fought  against  Anthony  and  against  Cleo- 
patra, and  put  them  to  flight :  it  was  at  that  time  the  first  of 
August,  on  the  day  that  we  call  Lammas.  Octavianus  was 
afterwards  called  Augustus,  because  he  at  that  time  had 
victory.  After  that,  Anthony  and  Cleopatra  collected  a 
naval  force  on  the  Ked  Sea ;  but  when  it  was  told  them  that 
Octavianus  was  [coming]  thithen^-ard,  all  their  people  turned 
to  Octavianus,  and  they  themselves  fled  to  a  little  army. 
Cleopatra  then  ordered  her  sepulchre  to  be  dug,  and  entered 
into  it.  When  she  was  laid  in  it,  she  then  commanded  an 
adder  to  be  taken  up  and  appb'ed  to  her  arm,  that  it  might 
bite  her ;  because  it  is  the  nature  of  the  adder,  that  every 

2h 
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lip  on  flaepe  jeenbian.  'j  heo  pop  )>am  fpa  bybe  f  heo  nolbe 
hi  man  bpipe  bepopan  ^am  tpiumphan  pitS  Romepeapb**  Dtt 
ffnconiu]-  jepeah  ^  heo  hi  co  beatSe  jypebe.  j/a  oppcicobe  he 
hine  pylpne.  *]  bebeab  ^  hine  man  on  ^  ylcan  bypjenne  co 
hipe  ppa  pamcuce  ale^be  *  •  Da  Ocravianup  )>ybep  com.  yn  hec 
he  niraan  ot5pep  cynnep  nsebpan.  uippillup^  ip  hacen.  peo  maej 
aceon  SBlcep  cynnep  accop  uc  op  men.  pp  hi  man  cibhce  co 
bpinc^.  ac  heo  p«p  pop^papen  aep  he  fybep  come*.  SitSt^on 
Occavianup  be^eac  ^eyanbpiam  ^ypca  heapob-buph. ;]  mib 
hipe  jeprpeone  he  jepeljob  *  Romebuph  ppitSe.  f  man  selcne 
ceap  mihce  be  cpam  pealbum  bee  ceapian.  ])onne  man  aep 
mihce*. 


XIV. 

^puej)  ))ani  fe  Romane  buph  jecimbpeb  psep  vii.  hunb  pm- 
tpum  -}  pip  -]  XXX.  jepeaptS  f  Occavianup  Ceapap  on  hip  ppcan 
con)-ulacu  becynbe  lanep  bupu.  "j  jepeaptS  f  he  hsepbe  anpealb 
eallep  mibbanjeapbep;.  I>a^  peep  ppeocole  jecacnob  ]>a  he 
cnihc  psep.  ^  hine  man  pi$  Romepeapb  l»bbe  sepcep  luLupep 
pleje  ; .  Dy  ilcan  ba&je.  f e  hme  man  co  conpule  pecce.  jepeapt^ 
*))  man  jepeah  ymbe  )?a  pimnan  ppylce  an  2;ylben  pmj.  'j  bmnan 
Romebypi J  peoll  an  pylle  ele  ealne  baej ; .  On  ykm  hpm^e  paep 
jecacnob  f  on  hip  bapim  pceolbe  peop^an  jebopen  pe}>e  leohc- 
pa  ip  -)  pciuenbpa  )?onne  peo  punne  ])a  ps&pe.  anb  pe  ele  jecac- 
nobe  milcrun^e  eallum  mancynne.  ppa  he  eac  maenij  cacen 
pylp  jebyoe  f e  epc  jepupbon.  feah  fe  hi  unpicenbe  b^be.  on 
Dobep  bypene;.  Sum  pflep  aepepc  f  he  bebeab  opep  ealne 
mibban^eapb  f  selc  maej^  ^be  ^eapep  pyne  cojs&bepe  come 
^  »lc  man  py  jeapop  pipce  hpap  hi  pibbe  hsepbon.  )>8ec  cacnobe 
f  on  hip  ba^m  pceolbe  beon  ^ebopen.  pe])e  up  ealle  co  anum 
maej-jemoce  jelapobe.  f  bitS  on  fam  copepban  hpe*.  08ep 
paep  f  he  bebeab  f  eall  mancyn  ane  pibbe  hsepbon.  'j  an  ^apol 
^ulbon.  f  cacnobe  f  pe  ealle  pceulon  senne  jeleapon  habbon.  "^i 
eenne  pillan  jobpa  peopca ; .  Dpibbe  psep  f  he  bebeab  f  ele 
5apa  ]>e  on  selSeobijnyppe  psepe.  come  co  hip  a^enum  2<s&pbe 
3  CO  hip  psebi^p  eCle.  je  ])eope  je  ppije.  3  jefe  f  nolbe.  he  b(> 
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creature  that  it  bites  will  end  its  life  in  sleep.  And  she  did 
so  Decause  she  would  not  be  driven  before  a  triumph  towards 
Borne.  When  Anthony  saw  that  she  was  preparing  herself 
for  death,  he  stabbed  himself,  and  commanded,  thus  half  dead, 
to  be  laid  in  the  same  sepulchre.  When  Octavianus  came 
thither,he  commanded  another  kind  of  adder  to  be  taken,  called 
psyllus,  which  can  draw  every  kind  of  poison  out  of  a  man,  if 
it  be  applied  in  time.  But  she  had  expired  before  he  came 
thither.  After  that,  Octavianus  got  Alexandria,  the  chief 
city  of  Egypt,  and  with  its  treasures  greatly  enriched  Bome, 
80  that  every  commodity  might  be  bought  better  by  twofold 
than  it  could  previously. 


XIV. 

After  Bome  had  been  built  seven  hundred  and  thirty-five 
years,  it  came  to  pass  that  Octavianus  Caesar,  in  his  fifth 
consulship,  closed  the  doors  of  Janus ;  and  it  befel  that  he 
had  dominion  of  all  the  earth.  That  was  manifestly  betokened 
when  he  was  a  boy,  and  was  brought  to  Bome  after  the  slay- 
ing of  Julius.  On  the  same  day  on  which  he  was  appointed 
consul,  it  happened  that  there  was  seen  about  the  sun  as  it 
were  a  golden  ring,  and  within  the  city  of  Bome,  a  spring, 
for  a  whole  day,  welled  forth  oil.  By  the  ring  was  betokened 
that  in  his  days  there  should  be  bom  he  who  is  lighter  and 
brighter  than  the  sun  then  was;  and  the  oil  betokened 
mercy  to  all  mankind.  So  he  [Octavianus]  also  himself  made 
many  a  sign,  which  afterwards  came  to  pass,  though  he  un- 
wittingly did  them,  by  God's  incitement.  One  was,  first, 
that  he  commanded,  over  all  the  earth,  that  every  nation, 
after  the  course  of  a  year,  should  come  together,  that  every 
man  might  know  the  more  readily  where  he  had  peace.  Thin 
betokened,  that  in  his  days  should  be  bom  he  who  has 
invited  us  all  to  one  kindred  meeting,  which  will  be  in  the 
life  to  come.  The  second  was,  that  he  commanded  all  men 
to  have  one  peace  and  pay  one  tribute.  That  betokened, 
that  we  should  all  have  one  belief,  and  one  will  of  good 
works.  The  third  was,  that  he  commanded  all  those  who 
were  in  foreign  lands  to  come  to  his  own  dwelling,  and  to  his 
paternal  home,  both  servile  and  free ;  and  those  who  would 

2h2 
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beab  f  man  p3.  ealle  opfloje.  ]>apa  psepon  vi.  M.  ]>a  hi  ^ejabe- 
pab  "paepon.  f  a&c  cacnobe  f  uf  eallum  ij-  beboben  f  pe  fceoloD 
cuman  oj:  ^ipfe  populbe  co  upef  paebep  et$le.  -f  ij*  co  heoponum 
pice.  "[J  refe  f  nele.  he  pyptS  apoppen  ■]  ofj-lajen  •. 


XV. 

^pcep  fam  pe  Romebuph  jecimbpeb  pap  vii.  hunb  pmcjium 
;]  xxxvi.  pupbon  pune  Ifpanie  leoba  Sjuprufe  piSeppinnan.  |ia 
onbybe  he  ejx  lanef  bupu.  "[j  pi^  hi  pSjibe  la&bbe. "]  hi  jejdymbe. 
;]  hi  pt$Con  on  anum  j:aep:ene  bejaec.  j)  hi  fiftfton  hi  jylpe  pime 
Offlojon.  pime  mib  actpe  acpealbon ; .  ^pcep  fam  ms&nije 
feoba  punnon  pi6  Sjujruf.  aejSep  je  Illipice.  je  Pannonu.  je 
Sepmenne.  je  manije  otSpe  Ceoba;.  Ajujxuref  lacceopap 
maneja  micle  jejreohc  pi8  him  Suphcujon.  bucon  Sjupcufe 
fylpim.  Sep  hi  opepcuman  mihcan*.  ^'Ep:ep  j^am  if^^jruf 
fenbe  Quinnhuf  ^one  conful  on  Irepmanie  mib  t$pim  le^ian. 
ac  heopa  peapt$  sbIc  Offlajen.  bucon  jiam  con|ule  anum  *.  Fop 
]>aejie  bsebe  peap^  Sju|*cuf  fpa  r»I"J-  f  he  ope  unpicenbe  floh 
mib  hif  heapbe  on  )>one  pah.  bonne  he  on  hip  pecle  psec.  ;]  |>oue 
conpul  he  hec  opplean;.  JEpcep  pvnn  Eepmanie  jepohcon 
ffjupcup  unjenybbe  him  co  ppibe.  ■]  he  him  pojijeap  fone  nifS. 
f  e  he  CO  him  pipce^ ; . 

jEpcep  f am  feop  populb  eall  jeceap  ^Ljujxupep  ppiC  -j  hip 
pibbe.  ■]  eallum  mannum  nanuhc  ppa  job  ne  f  ahce.  ppa  f  hi  co 
hip  hylbon  becoman.  "[J  "^  hi  hip  unbeppeopap  pupbon ; .  Ne 
popt$on  f  aenijum  polce  hip  ajenum  ae  2!;ehcobe  co  healbenne. 
bucon  on  fa  pipan  f e  him  Sjupcup  bebeab ; .  Da  pupbon  laner 
bupu  epc  becyneb.  'j  hip  loca  pupcije.  ppa  hi  n»ppe  «p  n»- 
pon  ;•  On  ]>am  ilcan  jeape  ]>e  ^ip  edl  jepeapfS.  f  paep  on  ]>am 
cpara  "3  peopepcijfan  pincpe  S^upcupep  pice,  fa  peap^  pe  jebo- 
pen.  pefe  fa  pibbe  bpohce  ealpe  populbe.  f  ip  upe  bpihcen 
haelenb  Epipc ; .  Nu  ic  haebbe  jepaeb.  cpaeS  Opopup.  ppam 
ppJmSe  tJippep  mibbanjeapbep.  hu  eall  mancyn  onjealb  faep 
aepejxan  mannep  pynna  mib  miclum  ceonum.  nu  ic  p^'lle  eac 
popS-jepecjan.  hpylc  milcpunj  *]  hpylc  jefpaepnepp  piS6on  paep. 
pSSon  pe  cpipcenbom  paep.  jehcoiT  fam  fe  manna  heopran 
apenbe.  popfon  fe  fa  aeppan  finj  ajolbene  paejion ;. 

pep  enbat$  peo  v.  boc.  "j  onjin^  peo  Ti.  •• 
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not  he  commanded  all  to  be  slain.  Of  these,  when  they 
were  gathered,  there  were  six  thousand.  That  betokened, 
that  it  is  commanded  to  us  all  to  go  from  this  world  to  the 
country  of  our  Father,  that  is,  to  the  heavenly  kingdom ;  and 
whosoever  will  not,  shall  be  cast  out  and  slain. 

XV. 

After  Eome  had  been  built  seven  hundred  and  thirty-six 
years,  there  were  some  Spanish  nations  adversaries  of 
Augustus.  He  then  undid  again  the  doors  of  Janus,  and 
led  an  army  against  them,  and  put  them  to  flight,  and  after- 
wards besieged  them  in  a  fortress  ;  so  that  they  afterwards 
some  slew  themselves,  and  some  perished  by  poison.  After 
that  many  nations  warred  against  Augustus,  lUyrians,  Pan- 
nonians,  Sarmatians,  and  many  other  nations.  The  generals 
of  Aug^ustus  fought  many  great  battles  against  them,  with- 
out Augustus  himself,  before  they  could  overcome  them. 
After  that,  Augustus  sent  Quiuctilius,  the  consul,  to  Ger- 
many, with  three  legions  ;  but  of  them  every  one  was  slain, 
except  the  consul  alone.  For  that  deed  Augustus  waa  so 
Borrowiiil,  that  he  often  unwittingly  struck  with  his  head  on 
the  wall,  wlien  he  sat  on  his  seat :  and  he  commanded  the 
consul  to  be  slain.  After  that,  the  Germans  sued  Augustus 
voluntarily  for  peace,  and  he  forgave  them  the  enmity  they 
had  shown  him. 

After  that,  this  world  all  chose  Augustus's  peace  and  his 
friendship,  and  to  all  men  nothing  seemed  so  good  as  to  come 
to  his  homage  and  become  his  subjects.  Nor,  indeed,  to  any 
nation  did  it  seem  agreeable  to  hold  its  own  law,  except  in  such 
wise  as  Augustus  commanded  it.  Then  were  the  doors  of 
Janus  again  closed,  and  his  locks  rusty,  as  they  had  never 
been  before.  In  the  same  year  that  all  this  came  to  pass, 
which  was  in  the  forty-second  year  of  Augustus's  reign,  was 
bom  he  who  brought  peace  to  all  the  world,  that  is,  our  Lord 
Saviour  Christ.  I  have  now  said,  says  Orosius,  from  the 
beginning  of  this  world,  how  all  mankind  paid  for  the  first 
man's  sins  with  great  tribulations :  I  will  now  also  go  on  to 
relate  what  mercy  and  what  concord  were  afterwards,  after 
Christianity  was ;  most  like  as  if  the  hearts  of  men  had  been 
changed,  because  those  former  sins  had  been  paid  far. 

Here  ends  the  fifth  book  and  begins  the  si«tH- 
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BOOK  VI. 

I. 

NU  ic  pille.  cp»$  Ojiopuf.  on  popepeapbpe  fiffe  vi.  bee  je- 
peccean.  f  hic  feah  Lfobef  bebob  p»f.  peah  bic  n^pan^  pcepe. 
hu  emlice  ]>a  peopep  anpealbap  J^apa  peopep  beapob-pica  }>ijxef 
mibban^eapbef  ^efrobon.  D»c  sepefce  psef  on  2(fppiuni.  on 
)»am   eaj*cem»p::an   anpealbe.  on  Babylonia  )>aepe  b^Tii^.   j-eo 
^efTob   cupa  feopon  bunb  pmcpa  on  hipe  anpealbe.  sep  heo 
jepeolle.  ppam  Ninufe.  beopa  »pep:;an  cyninje.  of$  8apt$ana- 
polum.  heopa  nebfcan.  ^  if  iiii.  hunb  pmcpa  3  an  M.  ]>a  Hipup 
benam  Babylonia  hipe  anpealbef.  fs,  on^an  »pefc   Romana 
peaxan ;  •      €ac  on  )>sun  ba^um  paef  f  nopi^mefce  miclienbe  on 
ODaceboniam.  paec  ^eftob  lycle  )>onne  vii.  hunb  pmcpa  ppam 
heopaaejiejxancynm^e.  Eapane.o^  Pepfeuf .  heopa8&p:emep::an  *  • 
Spa  eac  on  2(pppicam.  on  bam  pitSemejxan.  Eapcama  peo  buph 
heo  jepeoll  eac  bmnan  vii.  hunb  pmcpa.  "[j  ymbe  lycelne  pypjx 
|>«r  J>e  heo  sepefc  Di5o  f e  pipman  jecimbpebe.  o^  hi  ep:  Scipio 
copeapp.  f e  conpul ;  •    8pa  eac  Romana.  ft  ij*  ma&fC  ■]  pefcemcfc. 
ymbe  vii.  hunb  pmcpa  "[j  yrab  lycelne  eacan.  com  mycel  f 571- 
cyn  "3  mycel  bpyne  on  Romebuph.  f  f  aep  bmnan  popbapn  xv. 
cunaj*.  fpa  nan  man  nyfce  hpanon  ^  pyp  com.  *]  pseji  poppeapiS 
maejT   eall   ^   ]>8Bp  bmnan  paef.  y  )>aep  unease  aeni^  3pohc 
pcatSoler  o"5fCob  *.  •      CDib  f am  bpyne  heo  p»r  TV^  FP^^®  pophjTieb. 
))sec  heo  naeppe  fiS^on  fpilc  epc  na&f .  sep  hi  2^ufcuf  epc  fpa 
micle  bee  ^ecimbpebe  ^nne  heo  aeppe  sep  paepe.  )>y  jeape  fe 
Cpipc  jebopen  psep.  ppa  f  pume  men  cpseban  f  heo  ps&pe  mib 
^im-pcanum   jepfia&cepob.   J)one   pulcum   ^   f  peopc  ^jupciip 
^ebohce  mib  pela  M.  calencana ;  •      pic  paep  eac  ppeocole  S^pyne 
f  hic  psep  Dobep  pcihcunj  ymbe  )>apa  pica  anpealbap.  )>a]>a 
2n)pahame  p»p  jehacen  Epipcep  cyme,  on  )>am  cpam  3  on  peo- 
pepcijejwin  pmcpa  faep  fe  Nmup  picpobe  on  Babylonia'.* 

Spa  eac  epc  on  yam  pi^emepcan  anpealbe.  ^  on  )?am  pepce- 
meptan.  f  ip  Rome,  peap^  pe  ilea  jebopen.  ]>e  89p  ^pahame 
^ehacen  paep.  on  ]>am  cpam  'j  peopepci3e]>an  ^eape  l^aep  )>e 
2^pcuf  picpobe.  f  paap  pi^Son  Romebujih  jecimbpeb  paep  vii. 
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BOOK  VI. 

I. 

I  WILL  now,  BAYS  Orosius,  in  the  beginning  of  this  sixth 
book,  relate,  that  it  was,  nevertheless,  God's  commandment, 
although  it  were  rigorous,  how  equaUy  the  four  powers  of  the 
four  chief  empires  of  this  world  existed.  The  first  was  in 
Assyria,  in  the  eastmost  empire,  in  the  city  of  Babylon ;  it 
existed  twice  seven  hundred  years  in  its  power,  before  it  fell, 
from  Ninus,  their  first  king,  to  Sardanapalus,  their  last,  that 
is  a  thousand  and  four  hundred  years,  when  Cyrus  deprived 
Babylon  of  its  power.  Then  first  began  the  Eoman  [power] 
to  increase.  Also  in  those  days  was  the  northmost  increas- 
ing in  Macedonia,  which  existed  little  [less]  than  seven  hun- 
dred years,  from  their  first  king,  Caraunus,  to  Perseus,  their 
last.  So  also  in  Africa,  in  the  southmost,  the  city  of  Car- 
thage fell  also  within  seven  hundred  years  and  a  little  space, 
from  the  time  that  the  woman  Dido  first  built  it,  until 
Scipio,  the  consul,  afterwards  destroyed  it.  So  also  the 
Boman,  which  is  the  greatest  and  westmost,  about  seven 
hundred  years  and  a  little  more  [when  there]  came  a  great 
sort  of  fire,  and  a  great  conflagration  on  the  city  of  Eome, 
which  burned  in  it  fifteen  quarters,  and  no  man  knew  whence 
the  fire  came,  and  there  perished  almost  all  that  was  therein, 
so  that  hardly  any  particle  of  foundation  remained.  By  that 
conflagration  it  was  so  greatly  ruined,  that  it  never  after 
was  such  again,  until  Augustus  had  again  built  it  so  much 
better  than  it  had  ever  been  before,  in  the  year  that  Christ 
was  bom ;  so  that  some  men  said,  that  it  was  adorned  with 
gems.  That  aid  and  that  work  Augustus  bought  with  many 
thousand  talents.  It  was  also  manifestly  seen,  that  it  was 
God's  dispensation,  with  regard  to  the  sway  of  those  em- 
pires, when  Christ's  advent  was  promised  to  Abraham,  in  the 
forty  and  second  year  from  the  time  that  Ninus  reigned  in 
Babylonia. 

So  again  likewise,  in  the  latest  empire  and  the  westmost, 
that  is,  the  Roman,  the  same  was  bom  who  had  before  been 
promised  to  Abraham,  in  the  two  and  fortieth  year  of  the 
reign  of  A  ugustus,  that  was  after  Eome  had  been  built  seven 
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hunb  pinqia  -3  rpa  -3  pptij;*  8i9Son  ^epH>b  Romebuph  i:pdf 
pincep.  mib  miclum  pelura.  )>a  hpile  ])e  !?^[^p::uf  eatSmeco  fS 
Dob  jeheolb.  fe  he  on^unnen  hsepbe.  ^sec  psep  ]>8et  he  jdeah  "3 
pojibeab  f  hine  man  job  hece.  ppa  nan  cynmj  nolbe  fe  aep  him 
ps&f.  ac  polbon  ^  man  co  him  cobsebe  'j  him  opppebe.**  2Cc 
)>8tf  on  )>am  cpelpcan  jeajie.  Iiaiup  hip  jenepa  pop  op  ^^pcum 
on  Sypie.  hit  hsefbe  T^jupcup  him  to  anpealbe  jepealb.  ]m  nolbe 
he  him  jebibban  to  ))am  aehnihtijum  Irobe.  ]>a  he  to  piepu- 
palem  com.  fa,  hit  man  T^pte  p»be.  |>a  hepebe  he  y&  opep* 
metto.  "3  nanuht  ne  leahtpah'* ;  •  RaSe  ]>»p  Romane  onpilbon 
f aep  popbep  mib  ppa  miclum  hunjpe.  f»t  Sjuptup  abpap  op 
Romeb^Tiij  healpe  fe  pxp.  binnan  p»pan>  Da  peapQ  ept 
lanep  bupu  unbon.  pop)?on  fe  ]m  lacteopap  paepon  2{^ptupe  op 
manepiin  lanbum  unjepabe.  )>eah  ])»p  nan  jepeoht  tSupuhtojen 
ne  pupbe;« 

II. 

iEptep  ]>am  fe  Romebuph  jetimbpeb  p»p  vii.  hunbpintpttm 
3  Lxvii.  penj  Tibepiup  to  pice  pe  cepap  a&ptep  T^juftupe  ;•  De 
pa5p  Romanum  ppa  pop^en  3  ppa  milbe.  ppa  him  nan  anpealba 
naep  »p  ]>am.  06  Pilatup  him  onbeab  ppam  piepupalem  ymbe 
Epiptep  tacnunja.  "^  ymbe  hip  maptpunja.  -^  eac  f  hine 
maenije  pop  job  h»pbon>  !Rc  fn  he  hit  psebe  l^am  penatum. 
pa  pupbon  hi  ealle  pi^  hme  ppytJe  pifJeppeapbe.  poppon  fe  hit 
man  ne  fs&be  sepop.  ppa  hit  mib  him  jepuna  paep.  ]>aBt  hi  hit 
pit58on  mihton  eallum  Romanum  cytSan.  ^  cpaebon  -p  hi  hine 
pop  30b  habban  nolbon:-  Da  peap6  Tibepiup  Romanum  ppa 
p)ia^  "j  ppa  heapb.  ppa  he  him  aep  p«p  milbe  •]  le)>e.  f  he  pop- 
neah  naenne  psepa  penatuppa  ne  let  cucune.  ne  ]>apa  tpa  "3 
tpentijpa  manna  pe  he  him  to  pultume  hsepbe  acopen.  f  hi 
hip  pa&b-]>eahtepap  psepon.  )>a  man  het  patpiciop.  ealle  pk  he 
het  opplean.  buton  tpam.  je  hip  ajene  tpejen  puna ;  •  pu  Dob 
pa  pa  maejxan  opepmetto  jeppsec  on  pam  polce.  *]  hu  ppi^e  hi 
hip  onjulbon  ppam  heopa  ajenum  capepe.  peah  hit  eallum  pam 
polcum  on  o^pum  lanbum  ppa  ppiSe  jeppecen  ne  pupbe  ppa  hit 
opt  8&P  paep;-  On  pam  xii.  jeape  Tibepiupep  picep  peap6  epc 
Dobep  ppacu  Romanum.  pa  hi  set  heojia  theatpum  pepon  mib 
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hundred  and  fifty-two  years.  Eome  afterwards  stood  twelve 
years  in  great  prosperity,  while  Augustus  observed  humility 
towards  God,  as  he  had  begun ;  that  was,  that  he  shunned 
and  forbade  that  any  one  should  call  him  a  god,  as  no  king 
would  that  was  before  him,  but  would  that  people  should 
worship  them  and  make  offerings  to  them.  But  in  the 
twelfth  year  after,  Caius,  his  nephew,  went  from  Egypt  to 
Syria  (Augustus  had  given  it  him  to  govern),  and  would 
iu)t  worship  the  Almighty  God,  when  he  came  to  Jerusalem, 
When  this  was  told  to  Augustus,  he  praised,  and  in  no  way 
blamed,  his  arrogance.  Soon  after  this,  the  Eomans  paid  for 
thi«  word  with  so  great  a  famine,  that  Augustus  drove  from 
Eome  half  of  those  that  were  within  it.  Then  again  was 
the  door  of  Janus  undone,  because  the  generals  in  many  lands 
were  at  variance  with  Augustus,  although  no  battle  was  fought. 

11. 

After  Eome  had  been  built  seven  hundred  and  sixty-seven 
years,  Tiberius,  the  emperor,  succeeded  to  the  empire  after 
Augustus.  He  was  so  indulgent  and  so  mild  to  the  Eomnns, 
as  no  monarch  had  ever  been  to  them  before,  until  .Pilate 
announced  to  him  from  Jerusalem  concerning  Christ's 
miracles,  and  concerning  his  sufferings,  and  also  that  many 
held  him  for  a  god.  But  when  he  told  that  to  the  senate, 
they  were  all  very  adverse  to  him,  because  it  had  not  been 
told  them  before,  as  was  the  custom  with  them,  that  they 
might  afterwards  make  it  known  to  all  the  Eomans ;  and 
said  that  they  would  not  have  him  for  a  god.  Thereupon 
Tiberius  was  so  wroth  with  the  Eomans,  and  so  severe  as  he 
before  had  been  mild  and  gentle  to  them,  so  that  he  hardly 
left  one  of  the  senate  alive,  nor  of  the  twenty-two  men  whom 
he  had  chosen  to  aid  him,  that  they  might  be  his  counsellors, 
who  were  called  patricians.  All  these  he  ordered  to  be  slain, 
except  two,  yea,  even  his  own  two  sons.  How  God  then 
their  excessive  pride  avenged  on  that  people,  and  how  dearly 
they  paid  for  it  from  their  own  emperor !  although  on  all  the 
people  in  other  countries  it  was  not  so  severely  avenged  as  it 
had  often  been  before.  In  the  twelfth  year  of  the  reign  of 
Tiberius,  God*s  vengeance  was  again  on  the  Eomans,  while 
they  were  at  their  theatre  with  their  plays,  when  it  all  feU 
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heopa  plejon.  "pa  hit  eall  copeoll.  -3  heopa  opfloh  xx.  fi.  '• 
pypfiiSpe  ppace  hi  poppupbon  J>a.  cp8B^  Opopup.  fa  fe  heopa 
Xfnnh  fceolbon  hpyppan  'j  baebboee  bon.  ppitk)p  fonne  heopa 
pieman  bejan.  fpa  heopa  ^epuna  pa&j*  »p  )>am  cpifcenboine:- 
On  fam  eahcaceot$an  ^eape  hip  picep.  fa  Epipc  psep  onhanjen. 
peapS  mycel  ^eopcepnjrp  opep  ealne  mibban^^eapb.  "}  ppa  mycel 
eopSbeopunj.  f  clubap  peollan  op  muncum.  'j  fset  f aepa  punbpa 
maepc  p»p.  fa  pe  mona  pull  paap.  •]  fsepe  punnan  pyppepc.  -p 
heo  fa  af ypqiabe ;  •  ^pcep  f am  Romane  acpealbon  Tibepiup 
mib  accpe.  he  hsdr'^A.  pice  xxiii.  pmtpa;* 


ni. 

^pcep  fam  fe  Romebuph  jeeimbpeb  paep  vii.  hunb  pintpum 
;]  Lxxxx.  peapfS  Daiup  Eabjula  capepe  iiii.  ^eap;.  pe  pmr 
ppiSe  ^epylleb  mib  untleapum.  'j  mib  pipeD-lu|Tum.  ^  eall  he 
p»p  ppylce  Romana  fa  pyp^e  pfl&pon.  popfon  fe  hi  Epipcep 
bebob  hyppcon  "3  hic  poppapan  * .  ^c  he  hic  on  him  ppa  ppiKe 
ppsec.  "3  hi  him  ppa  la5e  paepon.  f  sec  he  ope  pipcce.  f  ealle 
Romane  hsepbon  a&nne  ppeopon.  ^  he  hme  pa^opc  popceoppon 
mihce.  "3  mib  unjemece  m»nenbe  psep.  f  f sep  fa  n»p  ppilc  pacu 
ppilc  f  aep  ope  aep  paep.  "3  he  pylp  pop  ope  on  o^pe  lanb.  ■]  polbe 
jepmn  pmban.  ac  he  ne  mihce  bucon  pibbe;.  Unjelice 
p»pon  fa  ciba,  cpaa^  Opopiup.  p^fton  Epipc  jebopen  paep. 
pitJ^on  man  ne  mihee  unpbbe  pnbon.  *]  aep  fam  man  ne 
mihce  mib  nanum  t$in^;um  popbujon  \ .  On  fam  ba^m  com 
eac  liobep  ppacu  opep  lubeimi.  f  hi  aejtSep  haepbon  un- 
jefpaepneppe  je  becpeonum  him  pjrlpum.  ^e  co  eallum  polcum. 
ppa-feah  heo  paep  ppi^opc  on  THexanbpia  fsepe  bjTiij.  ^  hi 
liaiup  hec  uc-abpipan ;.  Da  penbon  hy  Filonem.  heopa  fone 
jelaepebepcan  man.  co  fon  jj  he  him  pceolbe  Daiupep  milcpe 
jeaepenbian.  ac  he  pop  faepe  ^epilnunje  ppj^e  bjrpmopabe.  *) 
bebeab  f  hi  man  on  aelce  healpe  hynbe  faep  man  fonne  mihce. 
■;j  bebeab  f  man  apylbe  biopoljj^lba  fa  cypicean  aec  piepu'tdem. 
f  man  hip  ajen  biopoljVlb  faep  co-mibbep  apecce.  f  paep  hip 
Bjen  anlicnep.  "]  Pilacup  h«  haepbe  on  fpeacun^a.  66  he  hine 
r^lpne  oppcanj.  he  jebembe  upne  bpihcen  co  beatSe;.      Rafte 
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down  and  slew  twenty  thousand  of  them.  By  a  worthy  Ten* 
geance  they  then  perished,  says  Orosius,  when  they  should 
have  repented  of  their  sins  and  done  penance,  rather  than 
attend  their  plays,  as  was  their  wont  before  Christianity^.  In 
the  eighteenth  year  of  his  reign,  when  Christ  was  crucified, 
there  was  a  great  darkness  over  all  the  earth,  and  so  great  an 
earthquake,  that  huge  stones  fell  from  the  mountains ;  and 
what  was  the  greatest  of  those  wonders,  when  the  moon  was 
at  full  and  farthest  from  the  sun,  that  it  was  then  eclipsed. 
Afler  that  the  Eomans  killed  Tiberius  by  poison.  He  had 
the  empire  twenty-three  years. 


III. 

After  Bome  had  been  built  seven  hundred  and  ninebr 
years,  Caius  Caligula  became  emperor  for  fom*  years.  Hjb 
was  wholly  filled  with  vices  and  with  sinful  lusts,  and  was  al- 
together such  as  the  Eomans  were  then  worthy  of ;  because 
they  had  derided  the  commands  of  Christ  and  despised  them. 
But  he  so  severely  avenged  it  on  them,  and  they  were  so 
hateful  to  him,  that  he  often  wished  that  all  the  Bomans  had 
one  neck,  that  he  might  the  most  speedily  sever  it ;  and  most 
vehemently  complained,  that  there  was  not  then  such  strife 
as  there  had  often  been  formerly;  and  he  himself  often 
went  into  other  countries,  and  desired  to  find  war,  but  he 
could  find  only  peace.  Unlike  were  the  times,  says  Orosius, 
alter  Christ  was  born,  when  men  could  find  no  war ;  and 
before  that  men  could  by  no  means  avoid  it.  In  those 
days,  God's  vengeance  came  also  over  the  Jews,  po  that 
they  had  dissension '^both  among  themselves,  and  with  all 
nations ;  though  it  was  the  greatest  in  the  city  of  Alexandria, 
and  Caius  commanded  them  to  be  driven  out.  They  there- 
upon sent  Philo,  their  most  learned  man,  for  the  purpose  of 
asking  Caius's  clemency  for  them ;  but  he,  for  that  desire, 
sorely  insulted  them,  and  commanded  that  they  should  be 
treated  ^i'ith  contumely  on  every  side  where  it  was  possible ; 
and  commanded  that  the  temples  at  Jerusalem  snould  be 
filled  with  idols  and  that  his  own  idol  should  be  there  set 
in  the  midst,  which  was  his  own  image.  And  Pilate  he 
threatened  until  he  stabbed  himself:    he  had  doomed   ?ui 
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pKf  Romane  offlojon  Iraiuf  flaepenbe;*  Da  punbe  man  on 
hij-  rratJm-huj*  cpa  cyjxa.  fa  p»pon  fuccpep  piille.  •]  on  oCpe  p»] 
an  ;eppic.  ]7aep  paepon  on  appicene  ealpa  )>apa  picep:pa  manna 
namon.  j)e  he  acpellan  )>obce.  ^  he  hi  )>e  laep  popseace*.  Da 
jeac  man  f  acrop  uc  on  fone  faa.  •]  patJe  fa&j*  f aep  com  up 
mycel  pal  beabpa  ppa;.  JEJtSep  paf  fpitSe  sepyne  Iiohef 
ppacu.  -p  he  "p  pole  copcian  lee.  je  ejrt  hif  milcpinje.  Jwi  he  hi 
popbon  ne  lee.  ppa  hic  Damp  ;e)>ohc  haspbe ; . 


IV. 

iEpcep  })am  ])e  Romebuph  jecimbpeb  p»p  th.  hunb  pmcpa  3 
xcv.  ]7a  pen;  Tibepiup  Elaubmp  to  Romana  anpealbe;.  On 
fam  aepe|xan  jeape  hip  picep  Pecpup  pe  apopcolup  com  co 
Rome.  "3  paep  pupbon  aepepc  cpipcene  men  tJuph  hip  lape*. 
Da  polbon  Romane  opplean  Elaubiup.  pop  liaiupep  ))in^^um  hip 
maejep.  )>»p  s&ppan  capepep.  •]  ealle  fa  f e  f aepe  maB3;8e  p»}ie. 
ac  nub  fon  j)e  hi  ))«p  cpiptenbomep  onpenjon.  hi  p»pon  ppa 
jefpaepe  -^  ppa  jepbpume.  f  hi  ealle  pop^eapon  fam  Capepe.  fa 
paehfe  fe  hip  maej  hsepbe  pitJ  hi  jepophc.  3  he  popjeap  him 
eallum  fa  unpihc  •]  f  pacen.  f  hi  him  bon  fohcon;.  On 
fap]ie  tibe  jepeap^  eac  o^ep  tacen  on  Romana  anpealbe. 
pi^Son  him  pe  cpijrenbom  co  com.  f  paep  -p  Dalmaae  polbon 
jepyllan  Scpibanianupe  f  am  lacteope  heopa  cynepice.  ^  pi^tSon 
pi^  Romane  pinnan.  ac  fa  hi  ^epomnab  paepon.  *]  hine  to 
cyniu^e  bon  polbon.  fa  ne  mihcan  hi  fa  jutSpanan  up-ahebban. 
ppa  heopa  t$eap  peep  fonne  hy  anpealbap  pecton.  ac  pupbon  him 
pylpum  pifSeppeapbe  f  hi  hic  aeppe  onjuunon.  ^  8cpibanianup 
opplojon ;  •  iEcpace  nu.  cpae^  Opopiup.  pef  e  pylle.  o66e  pef e 
buppe.  f  f  anjin  naepe  jeptiUeb  pop  faep  cpipcenbomep 
EfObep.  'j  X^r^cje  hpap  aenij  jepmn  aep  fam  cpipcenbome  ppa 
jehpuppe.  jip  hic  onj^nnen  paepe  ;•  06ep  punbop  jepeaptSeac. 
f]^  peopf an  jeape  Elaubiupep  picep.  f  he  pylp  pop  aepcep  je- 
pinne.  'j  nan  pinban  ne  mihce;.  On  tSam  jeape  paep  mycel 
hunjop  on  8ipia.  ;]  on  Palepcma.  bucon  f  Ciena.  Xbiabena 
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Lord  to  death.  Soon  after,  the  Eomans  slew  Caius  sleeping. 
In  his  treasury  were  then  found  two  chests  that  were  full  of 
.joison ;  and  in  one  was  a  writing,  in  which  were  written  the 
names  of  all  the  most  powerful  men,  whom  he  had  intended 
to  kill,  that  he  might  tne  less  forget  them.  Thereupon  they 
shed  the  poison  out  into  the  sea,  and  immediately  after,  there 
came  up  a  large  havock  of  dead  fishes.  [Here]  were  manifestly 
seen  both  God's  vengeance,  in  letting  the  people  be  temptecL 
and  again  of  his  mercy,  when  he  would  not  suffer  them  t<s 
perish,  as  Caius  had  intended. 


IV. 

After  Eome  had  been  built  seven  hundred  and  ninety-five 
years,  Tiberius  Claudius  succeeded  to  the  dominion  of  the 
Komans.  In  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  the  apostle  Peter 
came  to  Rome,  and  there  were  first  Christian  men  [at 
Borne],  through  his  teaching.  Then  would  the  Eomans  stay 
Claudius,  on  account  of  his  kinsman,  Caius,  the  former  em- 
peror, and  all  who  were  of  that  family.  But  after  they  had 
received  Christianity,  they  were  so  gentle  and  so  pacific,  that 
they  all  forgave  the  emperor  the  injury  that  his  kinsman  had 
wrought  against  them;  and  he  forgave  all  of  them  the  injus- 
tice and  the  guile  that  they  had  intended  to  perpetrate  against 
him.  At  that  time,  there  was  also  another  sign  in  the  Bonian 
dominion,  after  Christianity  had  come  to  them :  that  was, 
that  the  Dalmatians  would  &;ive  their  kingdom  to  the  general 
Scribonianus,  and  afterwards  make  war  against  the  Eomans. 
But  when  they  were  assembled,  and  would  make  him  king, 
they  were  unable  to  raise  the  ensigns,  as  was  their  custom 
when  they  established  governments ;  but  were  angry  with 
themselves  that  they  had  ever  undertaken  it,  and  slew  Scri- 
bonianus. Let  him  deny,  says  Orosius,  who  will  or  who  dares, 
that  that  attempt  was  quelled  through  the  God  of  Christen- 
dom ;  and  let  him  say  where  any  war,  before  Christianity, 
was  80  averted,  if  it  had  been  begun.  Another  wonder  also 
befel  in  the  fourth  year  of  Claudius's  reign,  that  he  himself 
went  in  search  of  war,  and  could  find  none.  In  that  year 
there  was  a  great  famine  in  Syria  and  in  Palestine,  exceptmg 
that  Helena,  queen  of  the  Adiabeni,  gave  corn  enough  to  the 
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cpen.  J  ealbe  f  am  munuciim  copn  ^enoh.  f  e  pa&j  on  set  piepu* 
fsdem.  popfon  fe  heo  fa  paej*  nipilice  cpijxen ;.  On  fam  ppcan 
^eape  Elaubiurer  picef.  peaptS  o"8ypeb  an  i^lanb  beculiTliepam. 
*]  Thepapam.  feopon  mila  bpab  3  pp  mila  lanj*.  On  ]mm 
feopopan  ^eape  hip  jiicep  peap^  ppa  mycel  unjefpaepnep  on 
piejmpalem.  becuh  fam  fe  cpipcene  n»pan.  f  ]>8ep  psepon  xxx. 
H.  oppla^en.  -j  »t  f  am  jeace  oprpeben.  ppa  nan  man  nJTxe 
hpanon  peo  ppohc  com;.  On  ywai  nijefon  jeape  hip  picep 
peap9  mycel  hunjop  on  Rome,  "[j  Daubmp  hec  uc-abpipan 
ealle  fa  lubeap  f e  fsep-bmnan  psepon ; .  iCpcep  fam  Romana 
picon  Elaubiupe  fone  hun^op.  f e  him  jetencje  pap.  'j  he  peap5 
him  ppa  spam,  f  he  hec  opplean  f sepa  penacopum  xxxv.  "^  fapa 
o^pa  t$peo  hunb.  f e  f »p  ylbepte  pcepon.  sepcep  fam  Romane 
hine  acpealbon  mib  acrpe  \ . 


V. 

iEptep  fam  fe  Romebuph  jetimbpeb  psep  viii.  hunb  pmcjia 
;]  IX.  pen^  Nepo  co  Romana  anpealbe.  ^  hme  haepbe  xiiii.  ^eap. 
^  he  hapbe  jyr  ma  unfeapa  )>onne  hip  eam  hsepbe  sep.  Iiaiup. 
co-eacon  f am  maenijpealbum  bipmpum  f e  he  bonbe  peep ; .  pe 
hec  8BC  pumon  cj^ppe  onbaspnan  Romebypij.  ■]  bebeab  hip 
a^enum  mannum.  f  hi  pimble  jejpipon  f  aep  licjenban  peop.  ppa 
hi  m»pc  mihcan.  -)  to  him  bpohcon.  fonne  hir  man  uc- 
otSbpube.  ■]  jepcob  him  pylp  on  fam  hyhpcan  coppe  fe  f «p- 
bmnan  paep.  "]  on^an  pypcean  pceop-leotJ  be  fain  bpyne.  pe 
paep  Ti.  bajap  bypnenbe  '}  vii.  nihc;.  Sc  he  ppaec  hip  un- 
^epealbep.  aepepc  on  f  aepe  bJTiij  heopa  mipbaeba.  f  set  hi  Pecpup 
■3  Paulup  jeinapcpeban.  'j  ptJ^on  on  him  pj^lpum.  fa  he  hine 
oppcan^ ; .  pe  psep  manna  aepepc  ehcenb  cpipcenpa  manna  ] . 
iEpcep  hip  pylle  peap^  fapa  capapa  ma&j^  ot$peallen ;. 


VI. 

iEpcep  f  am  f  e  Romebuph  ^etimbpeb  pa&p  viii.  hunb  pmcpum 
■]  XXIV.  penj  Iralpa  co  Romana  anpealbe;.  Daep  on  t5am  m, 
montSe  hine  opploh  Ochon  an  man.  3  him  co  fam  anpealbe 
renj ; .  8ona  ppa  Romane  aepepc  cpipcenpa  manna  ehcon.  ppa 
Nepo  onpcealbe.  ppa  pupbon  ealle  fa  pole  heopa  pi^eppmnan. 
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monks  that  were  at  Jerusalem,  because  she  was  newly  a 
Christian.  In  the  fifth  year  of  Claudius's  reign,  au  island 
appeared  between  Thera  and  Therasia,  seven  miles  broad  and 
five  miles  long.  In  the  seventh  year  of  his  reign,  tliere  was 
so  great  a  dissension  at  Jerusalem,  between  those  who  were 
not  Christians,  that  thirty  thousand  were  there  slain,  and 
trodden  down  at  the  gate,  and  no  one  knew  whence  the 
dispute  came.  In  the  ninth  year  of  his  reign,  there  was  a 
great  fiunine  in  Eome,  and  Claudius  commanded  all  the  Jews 
that  were  therein  to  be  driven  out.  After  that,  the  Eomans 
accused  Claudius  of  the  famine  that  was  so  grievous  to  them, 
and  he  was  so  incensed  against  them,  that  he  commanded 
thirty-five  of  the  senators  to  be  slain,  and  three  hundred  of 
the  others,  who  were  the  chief;  after  which  the  Bomans  killed 
him  with  poison. 

V. 

After  Bome  had  been  built  eight  hundred  and  nine  years, 
Nero  succeeded  to  the  dominion  of  the  Bomans,  ana  had 
it  fourteen  years.  And  he  had  vet  more  vices  than  his  uncle 
Caius  had  formerly  had,  in  addition  to  the  manifold  scandxds 
that  he  perpetrated.  At  one  time  he  ordered  the  city  of 
Bome  to  be  burnt,  and  commanded  his  own  men  always  to 
seize  of  the  treasure  as  much  as  they  could,  and  bring  it 
to  him,  when  it  was  snatched  out ;  and  himself  stood  on  the 
highest  tower  that  was  therein,  and  began  making  poems  on 
the  conflagration,  that  was  burning  for  six  days  and  seven 
nights.  But  he  avenged  involuntanly,  first  on  the  city  their 
misdeeds  in  having  martyred  Peter  arid  Paul,  and  next  on 
himself,  when  he  stabbed  himself.  He  was  the  first  man 
that  persecuted  Christian  men.  After  his  fall  the  race  of  the 
Caesars  became  extinct. 


VI. 

After  Bome  had  been  built  eight  hundred  and  twenty-four 
years,  Galba  succeeded  to  the  dominion  of  the  Bomans.  In 
the  seventh  month  after,  a  man,  named  Otho,  slew  him,  and 
succeeded  to  the  empire.  As  soon  as  the  Bomans  first  per- 
secuted Christian  men,  as  Nero  had  instituted,  all  the  nations 
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pe  be  eajxan  Sipia  p»pon.  je  eac  hi  fylfe  him  becpeonum 
hnpbon  unjepa&bneff e ; .  Uicelliuf .  Ijepmania  cyninj.  jepeahc 
]>pipa  pit$  Ochon.  -}  hine  opfloh  on  pam  tSpibban  mont5e  ]>»f  fe 
hi  pinnan  on^unnon ;  • 


VII. 

iEpcep  fam  fe  Romebuph  jecimbpeb  paf  Dccc.  pinqia  -} 
zzv.  pen^  Uefpapanuf  co  Romana  anpealbe;.  Da  peapIS  ept 
pb  opep  ealne  Romana  anpealb.  "^  he  beab  Titupe.  hip  puna. 
]>»c  he  topeapp  f  tempel  on  piepupalem.  ^  ealle  )>a  buph. 
pop^on  fe  tfOb  nolbe  f  hi  fone  cpipcenbome  lencj  mypbon.  3 
popbeab  ^  man  naSep  epc  ne  timbpebe.  "^  he  popbybe  )>apa 
lubea  enblupon  pi^on  hunb  M.  pume  he  opploh.  pume  on  otSep 
lanb  jepealbe.  pume  he  mib  hunjpe  acpealbe ; .  -ZEpcep  pam 
man  bybe  him  cpam  J)one  cpiumphan.  Ueppapiane  •]  Ticupe  * . 
8eo  anpyn  peapiS  mycel  punbop  Romanmn.  popfon  fe  hi  «p  ne 
jepapan  cpejen  men  »tpomne  fsepon  picran  ; .  Pi  betynbon 
lanep  bupu  \ .  iEpcep  fam  Ueppapianup  jepop  on  ucpihce  on 
)>am  IX.  ^eape  hip  picep.  on  anum  cune  bucon  Rome ;. 


VIIL 

^pcep  |>am  fe  Romebuph  jecimbpeb  paep  vui.  hunb  pincpa 
"3  XXIX.  pen^;  Ticup  co  Romana  anpealbe.  '}  hine  h»pbe  cpa 
jeap  ] .  pe  psej*  ppa  jobep  pillan.  f  he  paebe  f  he  poplupe  fone 
b»3  j^e  he  nalic  on  co  jobe  ne  jebybe  *.  Pe  ^epop  eac  on  )>am 
ilcan  cune  }>e  hip  p»bep  b)be.  ^  on  p»pe  ilcan  able  *• 


IX. 

iEpcep  |>am  fe  Romebuph  jecimbpeb  psep  viu.  hunb  pincjia 
-}  XXX.  penj  Domicianup  co  Romana  anpealbe.  Ticupep  bpotSop. 
■3  hic  hsepbe  xv.  jeap ; .  pe  peapS  epc  ehcenb  cpipcenpa  man- 
na. ^  paep  on  ppa  micle  opepmecco  apcijen.  -f  he  beab  -p  man 
on  ^ehce  co  hma  onbujon  pceolbe  ppa  co  jobe;.  Snb  he 
bebeab  f  man  lohannep  ]>one  apopcol  ^ebpohce  on  Thomone 
fsm  ijlanbe  on  yjincfite  ppam  oi^pum  cpipcenum  mannum  *• 
Snb  bebeab  f  man  aq»ealbe  eal  Dauibep  cyn.  co  fon  jip  rpipr 
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that  were  to  the  east  of  Syria  became  their  adversaries ;  yea, 
eren  among  themselves  they  had  dissension.  Yitellius,  king 
of  the  Germans,  fought  thnce  against  Otho,  and  slew  him  in 
the  third  month  after  they  had  begun  to  make  war. 


VII. 

After  Home  had  been  built  eight  hundred  and  twenty-five 
years,  Yespasian  succeeded  to  the  dominion  of  the  Bomans. 
Then  there  was  peace  again  over  all  the  Boman  empire;  and 
he  commanded  Titus,  his  son,  to  destroy  the  temple  at  Jeru- 
salem, and  all  the  towns ;  because  G-od  would  not  that  they 
should  longer  obstruct  Christianity,  and  forbade  that  either 
should  be  again  built,  and  he  ruined  of  the  Jews  eleven  times  a 
hundred  thousand :  some  he  slew,  sold  some  into  other  lands, 
some  he  killed  by  hunger.  After  that  the  triumph  was  made 
for  them  two,  Vespasian  and  Titus.  The  sight  was  a  great 
wonder  to  the  Eomans,  because  they  had  never  before  seen 
two  men  together  sitting  therein.  They  closed  the  doors  of 
Janus.  A^er  that  Vespasian  died  of  diarrhoea,  in  the  ninth 
year  of  his  reign,  in  a  villa  outside  of  Home. 

vin. 

After  Eome  had  been  built  eight  hundred  and  twenty-nine 
years,  Titus  succeeded  to  the  dominion  of  the  Bomans,  and 
had  it  two  years.  He  was  so  desirous  of  good,  that  he  said 
that  he  lost  the  day  on  which  he  had  done  nothing  good.  He 
died  also  in  the  same  villa  in  which  his  &ther  died,  and  of  the 
same  disease. 

IX. 

After  Borne  had  been  buUt  eight  hundred  and  thirty  years, 
Domitian,  the  brother  of  Titus,  succeeded  to  the  dominion  of 
the  Bomans,  and  had  it  fifteen  years.  He  was  again  a  per- 
secutor of  Christian  men,  and  had  risen  to  such  great  arro- 
gance, that  he  commanded  that  men  should  bow  to  him  like 
as  they  would  to  a  god.  And  he  commanded  John,  the  apostle, 
to  be  conveyed  in  exile  from  other  Christian  men  to  the  island 
of  Thomone.    And  commanded  all  of  David's  kin  to  be  slain, 

2  I 
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pa  Jit  jebopen  na&pe.  f  he  pIStSon  najebopen  ne  (mpbe.  pofi]Km 
pize^BH  faebon.  f  he  op  ISam  cjune  cuman  fceolbe**  iEprep 
^m  bebobe  he  peapIS  jylp  uDpyplSLce  ojjlajen ;. 


X. 

^fcep  yam  fe  Romebuph  jerimbpeb  paef  Dccc.  pincpa  *] 
xlvi.  )>a  pen;  Neppi  to  Romana  anpealbe.  ^  fop))ain  fe  he  ealb 
paef  he  jeceap  him  to  pulcume  Tpaianuf  )K>ne  man  1*  Da  ^e- 
fpaecon  hi  him  betpeonum  f  hi  polbon  topenbon  ealle  |>a  je- 
fetnejja  *]  ealle  yn  jebobu.  ye  Domitianuf  haepbe  sep  jefec. 
pop}K)n  )>e  he  him  paef  8ep  bam  lat$.  *]  heton  ept  lohannef  je- 
bpinjan  set  hif  mynftpe  on  €pepim.  ppam  J^am  populb-JTimlSum 
l>e  he  hpile  on  p«r ;  •      Da  jepop  Neppa.  ^ 

Tpaianuf  hse^rbe  yone  anpealb  xix.  jeap  septep  him.  3  he 
unbep)>eobbe  Romanum  ealle  |m  pole  ye  him  niphce  jeppicen 
h»pbon.  "3  bebeab  hip  ealbofimannum  f  hi  paepon  cpiptenpa 
manna  ehtenb ;  •  Da  p»be  him  hiopa  an.  Pliniup  paap  haten.  f 
he  poh  bube.  j  miclum  on  J^am  pynjobe.  he  hit  )>a  hps&bhce  ept 
popbeab;-  On  px\ie  tibe  psepon  lubei  on  miclum  jeplite  '} 
on  micelpe  unpibbe  pilS  ]>a  lanbleobe.  )>«p  |>sep  hi  )>onne  paepon. 
o€  heopa  pela  fupenba  poppupbon  on  ae^pe  hanb  ;•  On  |>8epe 
tibe  Tpaianup  jepop  on  utpihte  on  Seleucia  paepe  bypij^- 


XI. 

^ptep  |>am  ye  Romebuph  jetimbpeb  paep  Dccc.  pmtpa  *] 
LxYii.  pen;  2%pianup  to  Romana  anpealbe.  Tjiaianupep  jenepa. 
;]  hme  ha&pbe  XXI.  pintep;*  Snb  pafSe  faep  ye  him  cpiptene 
bee  cu^e  paepon  t$uph  a&nne  |)ajia  apoftola  jeonjpena.  Qua- 
bpatup  paep  haten.  he  popbeab  opep  ealne  hip  anpealb.  ^  man 
nanum  cpiptenum  men  ne  abulje.  ^  jip  aenij  cpipten  ajylte.  -p 
pe  yonue  paepe  bepopan  him.  "3  him  fonne  bembe  pylp  ppa  him 
7iht  fuhtet*  Pe  peapC  fa  Romanum  ppa  leop  3  j^pa  peopl5.  j5 
hi  hme  nanulit  ne  heton  buton  paebep.  "^  him  to  peoptipape  hi 
6eton  hip  pip  Capepn ;  •     ^nb  he  het  opplean  ealle  ]^  lubeipcoD 
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with  the  object  that,  if  Christ  were  not  yet  bom,  he  might 
aot  afterwards  be  bom ;  because  prophets  had  said,  that  he 
was  to  come  of  that  kin.  Afber  tnat  command,  he  was  him- 
self ignominiously  slain. 

X. 

After  Home  had  been  built  eight  hundred  and  forty-six 
years,  Nerva  succeeded  to  the  dominion  of  the  Bom  an  s,  and 
because  he  was  old,  he  chose  to  aid  him  the  man  Trajan. 
Then  they  spoke  together  that  they  would  abrogate  all  the 
laws  and  all  tne  decrees  that  Domitijui  had  previously  enacted; 
because  he  had  before  been  hateful  to  them  both :  and  thev 
commanded  John  to  be  brought  back  to  his  minster  at  Ephe- 
sus,  from  the  worldly  miseries  in  which  he  a  while  had  been. 
Nerva  then  died,  and 

Trajan  had  the  dominion  nineteen  years  after  him,  and  he 
reduced  under  subjection  to  the  Eomans  all  those  nations 
that  had  newly  fallen  off  from  them ;  and  commanded  his 
prefects  to  be  persecutors  of  Christian  men.  Thereupon 
one  of  them,  named  Flinius,  said  to  him  that  he  commanded 
wrong,  and  therein  greatly  sinned.  He  then  quickly  coun- 
termanded it.  At  that  time,  the  Jews  were  [engaged]  in 
great  dissensions  and  great  hostility  towards  the  inhabitants, 
where  they  then  were,  until  many  thousands  of  them 
perished  on  both  sides.  At  that  time,  Trajan  died  of 
aiarrhcea  in  the  city  of  Seleucia. 

XI. 

After  Home  had  been  built  eight  hundred  and  sixty-seven 
years,  Hadrian,  Trajan's  nephew,  succeeded  to  the  dominion 
of  the  Bomans,  and  had  it  twenty-one  years.  And  as  soon 
as  the  Christian  books  became  known  to  him,  through  one 
of  the  disciples  of  the  apostles,  named  Quadratus,  he  forbade, 
over  all  his  dominion,  any  one  to  vex  any  Christian  man; 
and  [ordered]  if  any  Christian  offended,  that  he  should  be 
[brought]  before  him,  and  he  himself  would  then  adjudge  to 
him  what  to  him  might  appear  right.  He  was  by  the  Eo- 
nmns  so  beloved  and  so  honoured,  that  they  called  him 
nothing  but  Father,  and  in  honour  of  him,  they  called  his 
wife  A.u(fusta,    And  he  commanded  to  be  slain  all  the  Jewish 

2i2 
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men.  pe  p»pon  on  Palep:ma.  f  man  hec  lubea  lanb.  fojipon 
)>e  bi  cpijxene  men  pmebon>  2&ib  he  bebeab  f  man  cim« 
bpebe  on  |>»pe  [xope  piepufalem  fa  buph.  ^  fa&c  hi  mon  fiiS^ 
t5an  hecce  be  naman  €liam  *  • 

XII. 

^pcep  pam  ])e  Romebuph  jecimbpeb  paaf  Dccc.  pmcpa  -} 
Lxxxviii.  fenj  Pompeiuf  co  Romana  anpealbe.  ]>e  man  o5pe 
naman  hec  Piuf.  "]  him  pealbe  lufcmuf  fe  philofophuf  ane 
cpijTene  boc.  pop  heopa  ppeonbfcipe  >  8iC6on  he  yk  jeleopnob 
hsepbe.  he  peap^  cpijxenum  mannum  fpa  leop  3  fpi6e  holb.  oH 
hif  hpef  enbe  \ . 

XIII. 

Alpcep  );am  ]>e  Romebuph  jecimbpeb  p»f  Dcccc.  "3  xi. 
pintpa.  penj  ODapcup  2^nconinup  to  Romana  anpealbe  mib  hip 
bpe^ep  ^upehupe*.*  pi  paepon  )>a  aepepran  men  fe  Romana 
Vipealb  on  tpa  tobselbon.  '^  hi  hine  haepbon  xiiu.  jeap. "}  hi  be- 
bubon  ^  man  selcne  cpipcene  man  opploje ;  •  i£ptep  yttm  hi 
h»pbon  m;^cel  ^epin  pi5  Papthe.  "}  him  pi6Son  becom  on  ppa 
mK'cel  hunjop.  pop))on  fe  hi  haepbon  apejr  ealle  Eappabociam. 
"]  i^pmeniam.  ']  eaUe  8ipiam  ;•  iEpcep  )>am  hi  jenamon  ppi9 
pi6  Papche.  ']  him  pit5t$on  becom  on  ppa  mycel  hunjop  ^  micel 
man-cpealm.  f  heopa  peapa  co  lape  pupbon;*  iEpcep  )>am  hi 
becoman  on  j^  Den?i'ce  jepm.  mib  eallum  Eepmanum]*  Da 
on  i$am  ba&je  }>e  hi  peohcan  j'ceolbon.  him  com  an  ppa  m^^cel 
h»ce. '}  ppa  mjrcel  J)up|r.  f  hi  him  heopa  peopep  ne  penbon  ;• 
Da  ba&ban  hi  )>a  cpipcenan  men.  f  hi  heopa  on  pume  pipan 
jehulpon.  *]  on;;^eacan  f  hic  paep  Irobep  ppacu !  •  Da  aba&ban  hi 
mz  )>am  aslmihci^um  Dobe.  ^  hic  ppa  ppiSe  pinbe.  f  hi  ha&pbon 
p»cep  ^enoh  on-upon  )>8epe  bime.  '}  f  psep  ppa  micel  t$unop 
com.  )>8sc  he  opploh  peala  M.  manna  ^emanj  }>am  ^epeohce;* 
Da  aspcep  )>am  Romana  ealle  pupbon  cpiptenum  mannum  ppa 
holbe.  ^  hi  on  manejum  cemplum  appican  f  m\c  cpipcen  man 
h»pbe  ppi6  ")  pibbe.  "3  eac  f  a&lc  )>8&pa  mopce  cpipcenbome  onpon 
pe|>e  polbe  \  •  ^b  ^nconinup  poji^eap  eall  ^  2^pol  f  man  co 
Rome  pyllan  pceolbe.  ")  hec  popba&jman  f  %^f]ivc  fe  hic  on 
appiren  paep  hpaec  man  on  ^eape  ^ylban  pceolbe.  "}  fmj  on  Jam 
»pcjian  ^eape  he  ^epoji ;  • 
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men  that  were  in  Palestine,  which  is  called  the  land  of  Judea 
because  they  had  tortured  Christian  men.     And  he  com- 
manded that  thej  should  huild  on  the  site  of  the  city  of 
Jerusalem,  and  that  it  should  afterwards  be  called  ^ia. 

XII. 

After  Bome  bad  been  built  eight  hundred  and  eighty-eight 
years,  Antoninus  succeeded  to  the  dominion  of  the  Romans, 
who,  by  another  name,  was  called  Pius.  And  Justin,  the 
philosopher,  gave  him  a  Christian  book,  in  token  of  their 
iriendship.  After  he  had  learned  it,  he  became  dear  to 
Christian  men  and  Very  kind  [to  them]  till  his  life's  end. 

XIII. 

After  Eome  had  been  built  nine  hundred  and  eleven  years, 
Marcus  Antoninus  succeeded  to  the  dominion  of  the  Bomans, 
with  his  brother,  Aurelius.  They  were  the  first  men  that 
divided  the  Boman  empire  into  two,  and  they  had  it  fourteen 
years ;  and  they  commanded  that  every  Christian  man  should 
oe  slain.  After  that,  they  had  a  great  war  with  the  Par- 
thian s,  and  afterwards  there  came  upon  them  a  great  famine, 
because  they  had  laid  waste  all  Cappadocia,  and  Armenia, 
and  all  Syria.  After  that  they  made  peace  with  the  Par- 
thians,  and  afterwards  there  came  upon  them  so  great  a 
famine  and  so  great  a  mortality,  that  few  of  them  were  left. 
After  that  the  Danish  war,  with  all  the  Germans,  came  upon 
them.  Then,  on  the  day  that  they  were  to  fight,  there  came 
upon  them  so  great  a  heat,  and  so  great  a  thirst,  that  they 
despaired  of  their  lives.  Thereupon  they  praved  the  Christian 
men  in  some  wise  to  help  them,  and  ascertained  it  was  God's 
vengeance.  They  then  obtained  from  Almighty  God  that  it 
rained  so  abundantly  that  they  had  rain  enough  upon  the 
down ;  and  that  so  great  thunder  came,  that  it  slew  many 
thousand  men  during  the  fight.  Then  after  that,  all  the 
Bomans  became  so  Mendly  to  the  Christian  men,  that  in 
many  temples  they  wrote,  that  every  Christian  man  should 
have  peace  and  protection ;  and  also,  that  every  one  of  them 
might  receive  Christianity  that  would.  And  Antoninus  for- 
gave all  the  taxes  that  were  to  be  paid  to  Bome,  and  com- 
manded the  decree  to  be  burnt  in  which  it  was  written  what 
should  bo  paid  yearly ;  and  in  the  following  year  he  died. 
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XIV. 

iEp:ep  fam  fc  Romebuph  jetimbpeb  p8Bf  Dcccc.  pinepa  ■] 
XXX.  penj  Luciuj*  S^ntoninuf  co  pice.  ■]  hic  hs&pbe  xiu.  S^^Pl* 
Pe  psef  fpi^e  ypel  man  ealpa  }»eapa.  bucon  )>»c  be  p»f  cene.  "^ 
ope  peabc  anpij.  '^  peala  |>apa  feuacopum  he  hec  opflean.  fe 
|>»p  bec]re  paepani*  ^pcep  )>am  an  $unop  cofloh  heopa 
Eapicohum.  pe  heopa  ^obaf  inne  paepon.  3  heopa  beopiljylb.  -p 
heopa  bibhoj^ca  peapt$  fopb»pneb  ppam  J^am  lijetxe.  3  ealle 
heojia  ealban  bee  popbupnan  ))»pinnei*  I^p  P»f  an  fpa 
micel  bem  jebupnen  ppa  on  20exanbpia  p»f .  )>»pe  bJTiij.  on 
heopa  bibhopecan.  }»8ep  popbupnon  peopep  hnnb  M.  bocal* 


XV. 

•-Epcep  fam  fe  Romebuph  jecimbpeb  paep  Dcccc.  pincpa  3 
xliii.  penj  Seuepup  co  Romana  anpealbe.  ^  hine  ha&pbe  xrii. 
jeap ;  •  pe  bepaec  Pepcenniup  on  anum  paepcenne.  06  he  hun 
on  hanb  eobe.  ~}  he  hine  p6^on  het  opplean.  pop}K)n  he  polbe 
picpan  on  Sipie  •]  on  Gjypce  ;•  iEpcep  )>am  he  opploh  Mbinuf 
)»one  man  on  liaUium.  pop]K>n  ])e  he  eac  polbe  on  hme  pmnan  > 
$i$$on  he  pop  on  Bpycanme.  ~}  ))8&p  ope  jepeaht  pi^  Peohcaf  1 
pi$  Sceotxap.  aep  he  Bpytxap  mihce  pitS  hi  bepepian.  3  het  »nne 
peall  }>pypep  opep  eall  f  lanb  apeccan  ppam  p»  ot  p». "]  patSo 
)>aBp  he  jepop  on  €opeppic  ceapcpe;. 


XVI. 

iEpcep  J^am  ]>e  Romebuph  jetnmbpeb  pasp  Dcccc.  pmtpa  -j 
Ixu.  penj  hip  punu  co  pice  ffnconinup.  -}  hic  ha&pbe  tu.  jeap  ;- 
pe  haepbe  cpa  jeppeopcop  him  co  pipum  :•  pe  haspbe  pole  je- 
;^abepab. '}  polbe  pinnan  pitS  Papche.  ac  he  peaptS  ofplagen  oe 
l^am  paepelbe  ppam  hip  ajenum  mannum  .*• 
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XIV 

After  Borne  had  been  built  nine  hundred  and  thirty  yeara^ 
Lucius  Antoninus  succeeded  to  the  empire^  and  had  it 
thirteen  years.  He  was  a  very  evil  man  in  all  his  morals, 
except  that  he  was  brave,  and  oilten  fought  in  single  combat. 
And  he  commanded  many  of  those  senators  to  be  slain,  who 
were  the  best.  After  that,  a  thunderbolt  struck  down  their 
Capitol,  in  which  their  gods  were,  and  their  idols ;  and  their 
library  was  burnt  by  the  lightning,  and  all  their  ancient 
books  were  burnt  therein.  There  was  as  great  a  damage  by 
the  conflagration  as  was  in  the  city  of  Alexandria,  in  their 
library,  where  four  hundred  thousand  books  were  burnt. 


XV. 

After  Eome  had  been  built  nine  hundred  and  forty-threo 
years,  Severus  succeeded  to  the  dominion  of  the  Komans, 
and  had  it  seventeen  years.  He  besie^d  Pescennius  in  a 
fortress,  until  he  surrendered  to  him,  and  he  afterwards  com- 
manded him  to  be  sLiin,  because  he  would  reign  in  Syria  and 
in  Egypt.  After  that,  he  slew  the  man  Albinus  in  Gaul, 
because  he  also  would  war  against  him.  He  afterwards  went 
to  Britain  and  there  often  fought  against  the  Picts  and  Scots, 
before  he  could  protect  the  Britons  against  them ;  and  com- 
manded a  wall  to  be  constructed  across  over  all  that  land, 
from  sea  to  sea;  and  shortly  after,  he  died  in  the  city  of 
York. 


XVI. 

After  Bome  had  been  built  nine  hundred  and  sixty-two 
years,  his  son,  Antoninus,  succeeded  to  the  empire,  and  had 
it  seven  years.  He  had  two  sisters  for  wives.  He  had 
fi;athered  an  army,  and  would  war  against  the  Parthians,  but 
ne  was  slain  on  his  inarch  by  his  own  men. 
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xvn. 


i£fcep  ))am  ]>e  Romebuph  ^ecimbpeb  paaf  Dcccjc.  pinqia  ^ 
Ixx.  fenj  Cbapcuf  2!Lupebuf  to  Romana  anpealbe.  "^  hine  h»fbe 
peopep  3eap.  hme  opflojon  eac  hif  a^ene  men.  •}  hiy  mobop 
mib*. 

XVIII. 

iEptep  fam  fe  Romebuph  jetimbpeb  pacf  Dcccc.  pmcpa  •] 
Ixxiiii.  penj  T^upelianuf  2Qexanbep  to  Romana  anpealbe.  3  hme 
hsepbe  xvi.  jeap.  ■]  ODammea.  hif  feo  jobe  mobop.  penbe  septe)! 
Opi  jenepe  fam  ^elaepebeptan  maBn*e-ppeop:e.  i  heo  peapIS  pt56on 
cpiften  fpam  him.  ■]  pel  jelaepeb.  "j  jebybe  f  hipe  pmu  paep 
cpijxenum  mannmn  fpytJe  holb*.-  Pe  jepop  mib  pjjibe  on 
Peppe.  ■]  opploh  Peppan  heopa  cymnj  >  iEptep  ]>am  he  poplet 
hip  lip  on  GOajentptan  ))»pe  bypi^ ;  • 


XIX. 

.Sptep  ]>am  ]?e  Romebuph  jetimbpeb  psep  Dcccc.  pmtpa  •] 
Lxxxvi.  penj  ODaximinup  to  Romana  anpealbe;*  pe  bebeab 
ept  f  man  cpiptene  men  bpocube.  '}  f  man  fa  joban  ODam- 
meam  jemaptpobe.  "^  ealle  )>a  ppeojrap  fe  hipe  pokebon.  buton 
Opijenep.  he  oCpleah  on  G^^te.  -}  OOaximmup  opploh  hip  ajene 
esdbopman.  on  fam  ^pibban  ^eape  hip  picep.  on  ^quilepa  fsepe 


iEptep  |>am  fe  Romebuph  jetimbpeb  paep  Dcccc.  pintpa  "j 
xc.  penj  Iropbianup  to  pice.  3  hit  haepbe  vi.  jeap ;.  pe  opploh 
fa  tpe^en  ^ebpo^po.  f e  ep  GOaximmup  opplojon.  3  he  pylp  pat$e 
J>»P  jepop  :• 

XXI. 

^jtep  fam  fe  Romebuph  jetimbpeb  paep  Dcccc.  pintpa  3 
xcvii.  penj  Philippup  to  Romana  anpealbe.  ^  hme  h»pbe  vii. 
jeap ;  •  pe  peapIS  bi^ellice  cpipten.  pojif on  he  eapunja  na 
bopptel-     Onfam  ui.  zeaiie  hir  picep  hit  :^epeAp6,  ppa  hit 
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XVII. 

After  Borne  had  been  built  nine  hundred  and  Berentv  yean, 
Marcus  Aurelius  succeeded  to  the  dominion  of  the  BomanBy 
and  had  it  four  years.  His  own  men  slew  him  also,  and  his 
mother  with  [him]. 

XVIII. 

After  Eome  had  been  built  nine  hundred  and  seventy-four 
years,  Aurelius  Alexander  succeeded  to  the  dominion  of  the 
Komans,  and  had  it  sixteen  years.  And  Mammsea,  his  good 
mother,  sent  after  Origen,  that  most  learned  mass-priest,  and 
she  afterwards  became  a  Christian  through  him,  and  well 
instructed,  and  caused  her  son  to  be  very  kind  to  Christian 
men.  He  went  with  an  army  against  the  Persians,  and  slew 
Xerxes,  their  king.  After  that,  he  expired  in  the  city  of 
Mentz. 

XIX. 

After  Eome  had  been  built  nine  hundred  and  eighty-six 
years,  Maxim inus  succeeded  to  the  dominion  of  the  Komans. 
He  commanded  that  Christian  men  should  bo  again  perse- 
cuted, and  that  the  good  Mammsea  should  be  martyred, 
and  all  the  priests  that  followed  her,  except  Origen,  he  fled 
into  Egypt.  And  Maximinus  was  slain  by  his  own  prefect, 
in  the  tburd  year  of  his  reign,  in  the  city  of  Aquileia. 

XX. 

After  Bome  had  been  built  nine  hundred  and  ninety  years, 
Oordian  succeeded  to  the  empire,  and  had  it  six  years.  He 
slew  the  two  brothers,  who  had  before  slain  Maxuninus,  and 
he  himself  died  shortly  after. 

XXI. 

After  Bome  had  been  built  nine  hundred  and  ninety-seven 
years,  Philip  succeeded  to  the  dominion  of  the  Bomaus,  and 
had  it  seven  years.  He  was  secretly  a  Christian,  because 
openly  he  durst  not  [be  one].     In  the  third  year  of  his  reign, 
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Dob  jep:ihtabe.  f  p»f  ^b  an  tSupenb  pintpa  faef  fe  Rome- 
buph  jetimbpeb  paep.  -f  ce^ep  je  heopa  cafepe  peapt$  qiiften. 
je  eac  "^  hi  }>a  miclan  peopme  tSijebon  Epifcep  6ancef.  sec  )>8Bf 
cafepef  palenCfan.  )>e  hi  »p  »lce  jeape  ^i^ebon  »c  heopa 
beopol^lbum.  f  psep  beopla  tSancef.  t$»c  ealle  Romana  polban 
jmb  xii.  mona^  bpm^^an  toja&bepe  }>one  jelefcan  b»l  heopa 
joba  ^e^eapob  to  heopa  jebloce.  j  heopa  plStSon  peala  pucena 
sec^nbepe  bpucan ;.  i£p:ep  fam  Deciuf .  an  pice  man.  befpac 
fone  capepe.  3  penj  hmi  p^^on  to  fam.  anpealbe  > 


xxn. 

iEptep  ]>am  |>e  Romebuph  jetimbpeb  p»f  M.  pintpa  "^  iiu. 
pen^  Deciuf  to  Romana  anpealbe.  3  hme  haepbe  111.  ^eap.  ;] 
pona  jebybe  ppeotol  tacn  ^  he  Philippup  aep  bepypebe.  mib  fam 
f  he  het  cpiptenpa  manna  ehtan.  "3  mani^e  ^ebybe  to  haljum 
maptypum.  -}  jepecte  hip  punu  to  fam  anpealbe  to  him.  "3  patSe 
f  asp  hi  pu jibon  bejen  »tpomne  opplajen  ; . 


XXIII. 

iEptep  fam  fe  Romebuph  jetimbpeb  paep  M.  pmtjia  "3  Tin. 
pen;  Dallup  Optilianup  to  pice.  ~}  hit  haepbe  tpa  25®*P*.'  ^ 
peapS  ept  Irobep  ppacu  on  Rome,  ppa  lan^e  ppa  peo  ehtnep  paep 
]>8&pa  cpiptenpa  manna,  ppa  lan^e  him  imjemaetlic  man-cpealm 
jetenje.  f  nan  hup  naep  bmnan  f»pe  bypij.  ^  hit  naepbe  ]>8&pe 
ppace  an^olben'*  iEptep  }>am  Cmihanup  opploh  Irallup.  3 
hsepbe  him  )>one  anpealb**  Dep  eac  on  ]>am  tSpibbon  mon^e 
hme  man  opploh  ;• 

XXIV. 

^ptep  )>am  }>e  Romebuph  jetunbpeb  paep  M.  pintpa  ^3  x.  |>a 
^epettan  Romana*  tpe^en  capepap*.  Ot^ep  paep  mib  Gmihtum 
)>am  poke.  Ualepianup  pa&p  haten.  o^ep  paej  bmnan  Rome 
b]j7ii5.  Calhenup  paep  haten;.  Da  pceolbon  on  pmbel  beon 
pmnenbe  |>8ep  hit  J^onne  )>eapp  paep;-  Da  bebubon  hi  be^en 
cjiiptenpa  manna  ehtnyppe.  ac  hnaebhce  on  hi  be^eo  beconi 
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it  happened  as  Ood  had  ordained  it,  that  was  about  a  thou- 
sand years  from  the  time  when  Bome  was  built,  that  both 
their  emperor  was  a  Christian,  and  also  that  they  celebrated, 
in  honour  of  Christ,  at  the  emperor's  palace,  the  great  feast, 
which  they  had  previously  celebrated  every  year  at  their 
heathen  festivities.  It  was  in  honour  of  devils,  that  all  the 
Eomans  would,  every  twelfth  month,  bring  together  the 
choicest  part  of  their  goods  [provisions]  prepared  for  their 
sacrifice,  and  enjoy  them  together  for  many  weeks  after.  After 
that  Decius,  a  powerful  man,  circumvented  the  emperor,  and 
afterwards  succeeded  to  the  dominion. 

xxn. 

After  Bome  had  been  built  a  thousand  and  four  vears, 
Decius  succeeded  to  the  dominion  of  the  Eomans,  and  had  it 
three  years,  and  soon  gave  a  manifest  token  that  he  had  be- 
fore been  a  traitor  to  Philip,  when  he  commanded  Christian 
men  to  be  persecuted,  and  many  made  holy  martyrs ;  and 
established  his  own  son  in  power  with  him  ;  and  shortly  after, 
they  were  both  slain  together. 

xxni. 

After  Bome  had  been  built  a  thousand  and  eight  years, 
Gallus  Hostilianus  succeeded  to  the  empire,  and  had  it  two 
years.  Then  was  again  God's  vengeance  on  Bome :  as  long 
as  the  persecution  of  Christian  men  was,  so  lone;  did  a  wide- 
spreading  mortality  weigh  on  them,  so  that  there  was  no 
house  within  the  city  that  had  not  paid  the  penalty.  After 
that  iEmilianus  slew  Gtdlus,  and  had  the  power  to  himself. 
In  the  third  month  after,  he  also  was  slain. 

XXIV. 

After  Bome  had  been  built  a  thousand  and  ten  years,  the 
Bomans  established  two  emperors;  the  one  was  with  the 
nation  of  the  BhsBtians,  who  was  called  Valerian,  the  other 
was  within  the  city  of- Bome,  who  was  called  Gkdlienus» 
These  were  to  be  ever  warring  where  it  was  necessary.  Then 
both  commanded  a  persecution  of  Christian  men,  but  Ood'i 
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Irobef  ppacu;.  Ualepianuf  pop  mib  j^pbe  on^ean  8aplian. 
Pepfa  cyninje.  ^  faep  ^epanjen  p«j*.  ■)  pS^on  he  paep  8apan  ]>aiii 
cynmje  co  fam  jej-ecc.  o^  hif  lipef  enbe.  f  he  fceolbe  fpa  ope 
p^upian.  J7a  he  co  hif  hopfe  polbe.  -j  he  |H)nne  ye  c^n;  hepbe 
hip  hpic  him  to  hlypon;.  Dam  o^pum  Irallianupe  psepon 
mani^e  pole  onpmnenbe.  f  he  hip  pice  mib  micelpe  unpeoptS- 
neppe  "^  mib  micelpe  imea^nyppe  jehaspbe;.  iEpepc  Eeap- 
manie.  )>e  be  Donua  psepon.  pophep^ebon  Icaliam  ot5  Repennan 
|>a  buph.  "3  Spsepap  pophep^obon  ealle  Iralliam.  "^  Docan  opep- 
hep^oban  ealle  Dpecon  lanb. "}  }>a  Iseppin  2(piam.  "^  8ejimenne 
jenybbon  ealle  Dacie  pjiam  Romana  anpealbe.  "^  Punap  popheji- 
jobon  Pannoniam.  *]  Papche  pophepjobon  ODepopocamiam  3 
ealle  8ipie;.  To-eacon  )»am  Romane  haepbon  ^epinn  becpuh 
him  pylpum ; .  iEpcep  )>am  Irallienup  peapt5  opplajen  on  ODe- 
biolane  tSsepe  b;^pi3.  ppam  hip  a^enum  mannum ; . 


XXV. 

iEpcep  fam  f e  Romebuph  jetimbpeb  paep  M.  pintpa  ^  xxr. 
pen^;  Oaubiup  co  Romana  anpealbe*.  Dy  ilcan  jeape  he 
opeppan  Irocan.  "3  hi  abpap  uc  op  Epeacum.  •}  him  Romana 
jebybon  anne  jylbenne  pcylb.  faspe  baebe  Co  peoptSm^ce.  3  ane 
Xylbenne  anlicnjrppe. "}  henjon  hi  up  on  heopa  Capicohum  ]• 
D»p  on  f  am  »pcpan  ^eape  he  jepop.  ■]  hip  bpo}>op  Qumcillup 
pen  J  CO  yam  anpealbe.  3  )>ep  on  ^am  XYii.  beje  he  peapis 
opplajen;. 


XXVI. 

iEpcep  fam  fe  Romebuph  jecimbpeb  pasp  M.  pincpa  ^  xxvii. 
penj  Supehanup  co  Romana  anpealbe.  •]  hme  h»pbe  v.  jeap  "] 
VI.  monaS. "}  abpap  Irocan  be  nop^an  Donua.  ^  ]>anon  pop  on 
Sipie. "]  hi  jenybbe  epc  co  Romana  anpealbe. '}  pii^^on  he  pop 
on  DaUie.  "3  opploh  Tecpicum  fone  man.  popfy  f e  he  hi  hira 
ceah  CO  anpealbe;*  iEpcep  ]>am  he  bebeab  cpipcenpa  manni 
ehcnyppe.  3  patJe  f  a&p  peap«  oppla^en ;. 
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vengeance  came  speedily  on  them  both.  Valerian  went  with 
an  array  against  Sapor,  king  of  Persia,  and  was  there  taken 
prisoner ;  and  afterwards  he  was,  till  his  life's  end,  appointed 
for  Kiug  Sapor,  that  he  should  stoop  as  often  as  he  f  Sapor] 
would  mount  his  horse,  and  he,  the  king,  then  had  his  back 
to  leap  on.  On  the  other,  Gallienus,  many  nations  made 
war,  so  that  he  held  his  sway  with  great  un worthiness  and 

Seat  difficulty.  First,  the  Germans,  that  were  on  the 
anube,  ravaged  Italy,  as  far  as  the  city  of  Eavenna,  and  the 
Suevi  ravaged  all  Gaul,  and  the  Goths  overran  all  the  land  of 
Greece,  and  the  Lesser  Asia,  and  the  Sannatians  forced  all 
Dacia  from  the  Boman  dominion,  and  the  Huns  ravaged 
Fannonia,  and  the  Farthians  rav^ed  Mesopotamia  and  all 
Syria.  In  addition  to  which,  the  Komans  had  wars  among 
themselves.  After  that,  Gallienus  was  slain  in  the  city  of 
Milan  by  his  own  men. 


XXV. 

After  Home  had  been  built  a  thousand  and  twenty-five 
years,  Claudius  succeeded  to  the  dominion  of  the  Eomans. 
In  the  same  year  he  overcame  the  Goths,  and  drove  them 
out  of  Greece.  And  the  Eomans  made  him,  a  golden  shield, 
in  honour  of  the  deed,  and  a  golden  statue,  and  hung  them 
up  in  their  Capitol.  In  the  year  after  he  died,  and  Quintillus, 
his  brother,  succeeded  to  the  empire,  and  on  the  seventeenth 
day  after  he  was  slain. 


XXVI, 

Afler  Eome  had  been  built  a  thousand  and  twenty-seven 
years,  Aurelian  succeeded  to  the  dominion  of  the  Bomans, 
and  had  it  five  years  and  six  months,  and  drove  the  Goths  to 
the  north  of  the  Danube,  and  thence  proceeded  to  Syria, 
and  again  reduced  them  to  subjection  to  the  Bomans ;  and 
afterwards  he  proceeded  to  Gaul,  and  slew  the  man  Tetricus, 
because  he  had  drawn  them  under  his  power.  After  that  he 
commanded  a  persecution  of  Christian  men,  and  was  soon 
aften^vards  slain. 
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XXVIL 

iEpcep  )>am  |>e  Romebuph  ^ecimbpeb  pa&r  M.  pmcpa  3  zxxii. 
penj  Tacicuf  co  Romana  anpealbe.  -^  p»f  on  t$am  vi.  monlSe  he 
peap6  opj-lajen  on  Ponco  lanbe>  ^fcep  )>am  Flopianuf  penj 
CO  j>am  anpealbe.  '3  p»f  opflajen  ]?»f  on  pam  )>pibban  moii$e. 
on  Thapfa  }>am  lanbe  ;• 

XXVIIL 

iEpcep  |>am  ]>e  Romebuph  ^ecimbpeb  pd&f  M.  pincpa  3  zxxin. 
pen^  Ppobuf  co  Romana  anpealbe.  3  hme  hsepbe  ti.  j^ap  *;)  iv. 
mon^af .  '^  he  abybe  puniq*  op  Dallium.  ~}  he  ojrfloh  Sacupnmum. 
fe  aejxep  anpealbe  pan;.  iEp:ep  fam  he  offloh  Ppoculuf  ;j 
Bonofuf .  pa  ^pnbon  eac  aapcep  pam  anpealbe ;  •  iEp:ep  pam 
he  peap^  pylp  opflajen  on  S^pmie  paepe  bune ; . 


XXIX. 

iEfCep  yean  ]>e  Romebujih  jecimbpeb  paef  Ji.  pmcpa  3  xxxix. 
penj  Capuf  co  Romana  anpealbe.  -]  hme  haepbe  cpajeap.  3 
jepeahc  cpypa  pif^  Papche.  3  jeeobe  heopa  bup^a  cpa.  pa  paepon 
on  Ti^if  fCape  ]?»pe  ea;*  Rat5e  pxf  hme  opfloh  an  ^uno)i. 
3  hif  pmu  Numepianuf  penj  to  tSam  anpealbe.  3  paKe  p»f  hme 
opfloh  hip  ajen  fpeop '.. 


A  A  A » 

iEpCep  pam  fe  Romebuph  ^ecimbpeb  p»r  M.  pmcpa  3  xL 
penj  Dioclecianuf  co  Romana  anpealbe.  ~}  hme  hsepbe  xx.  pm- 
cpa'.. Pe  jepecce  imbep  him  jm^pan  capepe.  ODaximup  paep 
hacen.  3  hme  penbe  on  Iiallie.  poppon  pe  hi  niphce  hsepbon 
^epinn  up-ahapen.  ac  he  hi  eaSehce  opepcom ; .  On  psepe  cibe 
psepon  Diocleciane  Cpy  cyninjap  on  pmnenbe.  Lajiauj'iup  on 
Bpeclanbe.  Schileup  on  Bjjrpca  lanbe.  *]  Nappeup  op  Pep)-um ;. 
Da  jepecce  he  111.  capepap  unbep  him.  an  paep  ODaximianup. 
otSep  Eonpcancmup.  ^pibbe  Iialepiup;.     ODaximianup  he  peube 
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XXVII. 

'  Aflir  "Rome  bad  been  built  a  thousand  and  ibirtj-two 
rears,  Tacitus  succeeded  to  the  dominion  of  tbe  Bomans, 
and  in  the  sixth  montb  after,  he  was  slain  in  the  land  of 
Fontus.  After  that,  Elorianus  succeeded  to  tbe  dominion, 
and  was  slain  tbe  tbird  month  after,  in  tbe  land  of  Tarsus. 


XXVIII. 

Afler  Borne  bad  been  built  a  thousand  and  thirty-three 
years,  Probus  succeeded  to  tbe  dominion  of  the  Bomans,  and 
bad  it  six  years  and  four  months ;  and  he  expelled  the  Huna 
from  Oaul,  and  he  slew  Satuminus,  who  was  striving  after 
dominion.  After  that  he  slew  Proculus  and  Bonosus,  who 
were  also  yearning  after  dominion.  After  that  he  was  him- 
self slain  m  the  mountain  of  Sirmium. 


XXIX. 

Afler  Bome  bad  been  built  a  thousand  and  thirty-nine 
years.  Cams  succeeded  to  the  dominion  of  the  Bomans,  and 
had  it  two  years,  and  fought  twice  against  the  Parthians,  and 
took  two  of  their  cities,  that  were  on  the  banks  of  the  riyer 
Tigris.  Soon  afterwards  he  was  slain  by  tbiinder,  and  bis 
son,  Numerian,  succeeded  to  the  dominion,  and  was  soon  afler 
slain  by  his  own  father-in-law. 

XXX. 

After  Bome  bad  been  built  a  thousand  and  forty-ono 
years,  Diocletian  succeeded  to  the  dominion  of  the  Bomans, 
and  had  it  twenty  years.  He  set  a  younger  emperor  under 
him,  named  Maximian,  and  sent  him  to  Gaul ;  because  they 
had  newly  raised  up  a  war ;  but  he  easily  overcame  them. 
At  that  time  there  were  three  kings  making  war  on  Dio- 
cletian :  Carausius  in  Britain,  AchiUeus  in  Egypt,  and  Narses 
from  Persia.  Thereupon  he  appointed  three  Caesars  under 
him  :  one  was  Maximian,  tbe  second  Constantius,  the  third 
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on  SpFfiice.  ■}  he  opeppan  heopa  pitSeppmnan ; .  CoDfrancinct 
he  fenbe  on  Irallie.  "3  he  opeppan  20amame  "f  pole.  "3  fit$9an  h^ 
jeeobe  Bpetraniam  f  ijlanb.  ■}  he  pylp  Dioclecianuf  pop  on 
^ypce.  ■}  bepaec  Schileup  fone  cynmj  viii.  monSap.  on  ^ex% 
anbpia]>aepe  bypij.  oS  hine  fa  buph-leobe  him  ajeapon.  "3  piSt$on 
opephep jobe  ealle  ^J^pce ; .  talepiup  he  penbe  on  Peppe. "] 
jepeahc  cpeopa  piS  Nappeup  fone  cynmj.  f  heopa  na^op.naepbe 
pje  [ .  JEz  heopa  tJpibban  jepeohce  lialepiup  peaptS  jeplymeb. 
]  mib  micelpe  pyphcneppe  com  co  Diocleciane.  ac  he  hip  apenj 
mib  micelpe  unpypSneppe.  "3  hine  hec  ypnan  on  hip  ajenum 
puppupan  peala  mila  bepopan  hip  pab-paene;.  ^pcep  |>am  fe 
hip  mob  paep  mib  fam  bipmpe  ahpec.  he  pop  ept  on  Peppe.  "3  hi 
jeplymbe.  "3  Nappeup  jepenj.  -3  hip  pip.  "3  hip  beapn.  )»a  onpen; 
Dioclecianup  lialepiupe  peoptSpullice ; .  Dioclecianup  "3  OOaxi- 
mianup  bebubon  ehcnyppe  cpipcenpa  manna.  Diocletianup  eapc- 
ene.  -3  GOaximianup  pepcene.  "3  pop  f  am  jebobe  pupbon  peala 
mapcypap  on  x.  pincpum  pyppce ; .  Da  jepeapS  hi  him  be« 
cpeonum  f  hi  polban  ]>a  anpealbap  poplsecan.  "3  ]>a  puppupan 
alec^an  ye  hi  pepeban.  "3  polbon  heopa  bajap  on  pepcne|je  jeen- 
bian.  "3  ^  ppa  jelapcan*.      Dioclecianup  jepaec  on  Nicomebia 

!>8Bpe  bypij.  "3  GOaximianup  jepaec  on  GDebiolane  }>«pe  bypij.  "3 
ecan  fa  anpealbap  co  Lalepiupe  "3  co  Eonpcancinupe.  "3  hi  hme 
cobselbon  pitS^on  on  cpa  * .  lialepiup  Illipice  *]  bejeonbon  fam 
Jwne  eapc  enbe.  "3  fone  maeptan  bael  tJippep  mibbanjeapbep.  "3 
Conpcancmup  nam  ealle  Icahe.  "3  ?^pppicam.  *]  Ippanie.  "3  liallie. 
"3  Bpyccanie.  ac  he  paep  hpon  jypnenbe  J>ipi*a  populb-t$in^a  "3 
micelpa  anpealba.  "3  popf  am  he  poplec  hip  a^enum  piUan  Ica- 
liam  -3  T^pppicam  co  Iralepiupe ; .  Da  jepecce  Dalepiup  cpejen 
cynmjap  unbep  him.  o5ep  paep  hacen  Seuepup.  fam  he  ^epealbe 
Icabam  "3  2^pppicam.  "3  OOaximinup  he  ^epecce  on  fa  eapclanb ;. 
On  fam  ba^um  com  Conprancmup.  pe  milbheopcepca  man. 
3  pop  on  Bpyccanie.  "3  faep  jepop.  "3  jepealbe  hip  puna  f 
pice.  Eonpcancmupe.  fone  he  haepbe  be  €lenan  hip  pipe  •.  Di 
polbe  OOaxenciup.  GOaximianup  punu.  habban  fone  anpealb  on 
Icaliam*. 

Da  penbe  Iralepiup  him  onjean  Seuepup  mib  pypbe.  fe  him 
re  anpealb  aep  jepealb  paep.  "3  he  faep  beppicen  peapt$  ppaori  hip 
t^enum  mannum.  "3  oppU^enneah  Rapenna  f»pe  b^pij:*     Dtf 
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Ghileniis.  Maximian  he  sent  to  Africa,  and  he  overcame 
their  adTersaries.  Constantius  be  sent  to  Gaul,  and  he  over* 
came  the  nation  of  the  Alamanni,  and  afterwards  he  conquered 
the  island  of  Britain.  And  he  himself,  Diocletian,  went  to 
Egypt,  and  besieged  the  king  Achilleus  eight  months,  in  the 
city  of  Alexandria,  until  the  inhabitants  delivered  him  up, 
and  afterwards  ravaged  all  Egypt.  Gralerius  he  sent  to 
Persia,  who  fought  twice  against  r^arses,  the  king,  so  that 
neither  of  them  had  victory.  In  the  third  battle,  Galeriua 
\vas  put  to  flight,  and  in  great  fear  came  to  Diocletian ;  but 
he  received  him  with  great  indignity,  and  commanded  him 
to  run  in  his  own  purple  many  miles  before  his  chariot. 
After  his  courage  had  oeen  whetted  by  that  disgrace,  he 
proceeded  again  to  Persia,  and  put  them  to  flight,  and  took 
Narses  prisoner,  and  his  wives  and  children:  thereupon 
Diocletian  received  Gtilerius  honourably.  Diocletian  and 
Maximian  ordered  a  persecution  of  Christian  men,  Diocletian 
in  the  east,  and  Maximian  in  the  west ;  and,  in  consequence 
of  that  decree,  there  were  many  martyrs  for  a  space  of  ten 
years.  Then  they  agreed  between  themselves  that  they 
would  abandon  their  powers,  and  lay  aside  the  purple  that 
they  wore,  and  would  end  their  days  in  tranquillity ;  and 
they  did  so.  Diocletian  settled  in  the  city  of  Nicomedia, 
and  Maximian  settled  in  the  city  of  Milan,  and  [they]  leffc 
their  power  to  Galerius  and  to  Constantius  ;  and  they  after- 
wards divided  it  in  two.  Ghderius  [had]  Illyricum,  and  be- 
yond that  the  east  end,  and  the  greater  part  of  this  earth. 
And  Constantius  took  all  Italy,  and  Africa,  and  Spain,  and 
Gaul,  and  Britain ;  but  he  was  httle  desirous  of  these  worldly 
things  and  of  great  powers,  and,  therefore,  he  resigned,  of 
his  own  will,  Italy  and  Africa  to  Gkilerius.  Galerius,  there- 
upon, appointed  two  kings  under  him,  one  was  named 
Severus,  to  whom  he  gave  Italy  and  Africa ;  and  Maximinus 
he  placed  in  the  east  lands.  In  those  days  came  Constantius, 
the  most  kind-hearted  man,  and  proceeded  to  Britain,  and 
there  departed  [this  life],  and  gave  the  empire  to  his  son, 
Constantine,  whom  he  had  by  Helena  his  wife,  Maxentius, 
then,  the  son  of  Maximianus,  would  have  the  power  in  Italy^ 
Thereupon  Galerius  sent  Severus  against  him  with  an 
army,  to  whom  the  government  had  already  been  given,  and 
he  was  there  betraied  by  his  own  men,  and  rfain  near  the 
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ODaximianuf  xetihfobe  f  hif  pinu  pen^  to  ^sm  anpealbe.  be  )-a 
Djiaehlice  poplec  J>a  buph.  fe  he  on  jepecen  paep.  "3  )?ohce  hif 
punu  CO  beppicanne.  *]  pi^t^on  pon  zo  Cam  anpealhe.  ac  ]>a  hic  pe 
funu  apunbe.  )>a  abpaepbe  he  |>one  psebep. ")  he  pleah  on  liaUie. 
"J  polbe  Eonpcancinup  beppican.  hip  a|>um. ")  habban  him  f  pice, 
ac  hic  onpunbe  hip  bohcop.  *]  hic  Eonpcancinupe  jepsebe.  "3  he 
hine  jeplymbe  piC^on  onCOappiham.  *]  he  ])aep  opplajen  peapS ;. 
Da  jepealbe  Lralepiu]*  Liciniupe  Icaliam  "3  Sppjiicam.  "3  he  hec 
ealle  )>a  cpipcenan.  |>e  )>aep  beqre  peepon.  jebpm^an  on  elf5eobe  ;• 
iEpcep  yam  he  peapC  on  micelpe  uncpumnejje.  *]  uim  co  jehec 
manije  la&ceap.  *]  hypa  nan  him  ne  mihce  beon  on  nanum  Jobe. 
ac  him  psebe  hypa  an.  f  hic  p»pe  liobep  ppacu  ;•  Da  hec  he 
^  man  ^a  cpipcenan  men  epc  ^ebpohce  on  hypa  eapbe.  aelcne 
paep  he  »p  p»p.  ppa-))eah  he  jepop  on  |)sepe  meccpymneppe.  3 
Liciniup  penj  co  fam  anpecdbe:-  iEpcep  fam  peap8  jepiii 
becpuh  Eonixancinupe  ^  OOaxenciupe.  ")  paCe  faep  Eonfcancinup 
opploh  GOaxenciup  binnan  Rome,  aec  fape  bpvcj  |»e  man  GDul- 
uiup  hac : .  On  {>am  ba^um  GDaximinup  \)ebeab  cpipcenpj^ 
manna  ehcnyppe.  -]  pa6e  pay  jcpop  on  Thappa  ])aepe  bypij;- 
On  pam  bajum  Licmiup  bebeab  ^  nan  cpipcen  man  ne  com^ 
on  hip  hipebe.  ne  on  hip  psepelbe.  ^  pa8e  \>«y  peaptS  jepm 
becpeoh  him  ^  berpeoh  Eonpcancinupe.  ^  opcpaebhce  jepeohc. 
otS  Eonprancinup  jepenj  Liciniup.  ^  hme  pCCon  hec  beheapbian. 
-]  piStSon  penj  co  eallum  Romana  anpealbe ', .  On  p&m  ba^um 
ffppiup  pe  maeije-ppeopc  peapC  on  ^ebpolan  J-mbe  |>one  jiihcai 
^elei^ron.  ymbe  ]>one  ceonan  p»p  ^e^abepob  ]>peo  hunbpeb 
bipceopa*]  ehcacyne.  hine  co  opepphcenne  ^  co  aman)*umianne  ;  • 
On  pam  ba^um  Eonpcancinup  opploh  Epippum  hip  punu.  "3  Li- 
cinium  hip  ppeopcop-punu.  f  nan  man  nypce  hpaec  pe  jylc  paep 
bucon  him  anum ;  •  iEpcep  f  am  he  unbepf  eobbe  him  pylpum 
mani^e  peoba.  pe  aep  paepan  Romane  onjepylbe.  ^  hec  acim- 
bpian  ane  buph  on  Irpecum.  *3  hec  hi  be  him  hacan  Conpcan- 
cinopohm  *•  Pe  hec  s&pepc  manna  f  man  cjpiceancimbpebe. 
^  -j^  man  beluce  ale  beopuljylb-hup:.  Pe  S^pop  ymb  an  "3 
Cpicci^  pinrpa  ]>»p  |>e  he  pice  hapbe.  on  anum  cune  neah  Ni- 
coniebia  fape  bypij  > 
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City  of  Savenna.  When  Maximian  was  informed  that  his 
son  had  succeeded  to  the  government,  he  speedily  left  the 
city  in  which  he  was  seated,  and  thought  to  circumvent  his 
son,  and  afterwards  succeed  to  the  government ;  but  when 
his  son  found  that,  he  drove  away  his  father,  and  he  fled 
into  Gaul,  and  would  circumvent  Constantino,  his  son-in- 
law,  and  have  the  empire  to  himself;  but  his  daughter  disco- 
vered it,  and  told  it  to  Constantine,  and  he  aflerwards  drove 
him  to  Marseilles,  and  he  was  there  slain.  Then  Galerius 
gave  Italy  and  Africa  to  Licinius,  and  he  commanded  all  the 
Christians,  who  were  there  the  best,  to  be  sent  into  exile. 
After  that  he  fell  into  a  great  sickness,  and  ordered  to  him 
many  phvsicians;  and  none  of  them  could  be  of  any 
good  to  &im;  but  one  of  them  said  to  him  that  it  was 
God*s  vengeance.  Thereupon  he  commanded  that  the 
Christian  men  should  be  brought  again  to  their  own  country, 
each  to  where  he  had  been  before.  Nevertheless,  he  died  of 
that  sickness,  and  Licinius  succeeded  to  the  dominion. 
After  that,  there  was  war  between  Constantine  and  Maxen- 
tius ;  and  shortly  after,  Constantine  slew  Maxentius  within 
Home,  at  the  bridge  called  the  Milvian.  In  those  days 
Maximinus  commanded  a  persecution  of  Christian  men,  and 
shortly  after  died  in  the  city  of  Tarsus.  In  those  day? 
Licinius  commanded  that  no  Christian  man  should  come  into 
his  family  nor  in  his  retinue ;  and  shortly  after,  there  was 
war  between  him  and  Constantine,  and  frequent  battles, 
until  Constantine  took  Licinius  prisoner,  and  afterwai'ds 
ordered  him  to  be  beheaded,  and  then  succeeded  to  the  whole 
Boman  empire.  In  those  days,  Arius,  the  mass-priest,  fell 
into  error  concerning  the  risht  belief.  In  consequence  of 
that  crime,  there  were  assembled  three  hundred  and  eighteen 
bishops,  to  confute  and  excommunicate  him.  In  those  days 
Constantino  slew  his  son,  Crispus,  and  Licinius,  his  sister's 
son,  so  that  no  one  knew  what  their  sin  was,  save  him  alone. 
After  that  he  subjected  to  himself  many  nations,  that  before 
were  unsubdued  by  the  Bomans ;  and  commanded  a  city  to 
be  built  in  Greece,  and  commanded  it  to  be  named  from  him- 
self, Constantinople.  He  first  of  men  commanded  churches 
to  be  built,  and  tnat  every  heathen  temple  should  be  closed 
lie  died  thirty-one  years  after  he  had  the  empire,  in  a  villa 
near  the  city  of  Nicoraedia. 

2  K  2 
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XXXI. 


i£fce|i  f am  f  e  Romebufih  ^ecimbpeb  p«f  M.  pincpa  3  xci. 
pen^  Eonjxanciuf  co  pam  anpealbe  mib  hif  cpam  bpotSpum. 
EonfTancine  -3  Lonp^te.  -3  he  LonjTanciuf  ha&pbe  xxui. 
pintpa ; .  pi  pupbon  ealle  ba  jebjiotSpu  on  fam  2^pianif can 
^ebpolan  \ .  Eonjrancinuf  ■} Eonjranr  punnon  him  becpeonum.  o0 
Eonfcancmur  peapC  ojrfla^en : .  ^Ejxep  fam  GOa^nencmf  op )  lob 
D^nfcanj-.  -3  penj  him  co  J)am  pjce.  |)8ec  paep  Eralliam  "3  Icaliam  ;  • 
On  fara  ba^um  lUipice  ^eyexxsn  Uecepomonem  fone  man  co 
hypa  anpealbe.  co  fon  ^  hi  piCtSon  mihcon  pmnan  piS  GDajnen- 
ciupe.  ■}  hi  hme  nybbon  co  leopnun^ia.  feah  he  ^epmcpab  psepe. 
ac  Eonpcanciuj*  hine  benaembe  aej^efi  je  fap  anpealbep.  je 
f aepe  puppupan  ))e  he  pepebe.  je  f sepe  pcole  fe  he  on  leop- 
nobet-  ^pcep  ]>am  he  jepeahc  pitJ  GDa^nenciupe.  3  hme  je- 
pljTnbe.  "3  bebpap  mco  Lucchma  faepe  bypij.  ■]  he  hme  lylpe 
pbSon  oppcicobe*.  iEpcep  J>am  Eonpcanciup  jepecce  lulianup 
CO  capepe  unbep  him.  pe  p»p  aep  co  biacone  ^ehaljob.  "3  penbe 
hme  on  Dallie  mib  pJTibe.  "3  he  hps&bhce  opeppan  ealle  pa  pe  on 
Irallie  pminon.  -3  paep  apcep  €aepe  baebe  i*pa  up-ahapen.  f  he 
polbe  eahie  Romana  anpealb  him  jeajnian.  *]  mib  pypbe  pa&p 
papenbe  f  aep  Eonpcanciup  paep  mib  oSepe  pypbe  pif5  Fapche  .* . 
Da  he  f  ^eahpobe.  "3  him  onjean-peapb  pa&p.  fa,  jepop  he  on 
]>am  pa&pelbe :  • 

^nb  luhanup  penj  co  ]7am  anpealbe.  "3  hine  haepbe  an  jeap 
3  leahca  mon^ap;-  Da  pa&p  he  pona  jeopnpull  f  he  polbe 
bijolice  fone  cpipcenbom  onpenban.  3  popbeab  openlice  f  man 
nane  pa&pce-boc  ne  leopnobe.  3  pa&be  eac  f  nan  cpipcen  man 
ne  mopce  habban  naenne  hip  unbep-pol^o^a.  "3  hi  mib  ]>am 
fohce  beppican ; .  Sc  ealle  hi  paepon  {>8ep  popbep.  ppa  pe  hic 
epc-pecjan  jehypbon.  cpae^  Opopiup.  f  him  leoppe  paep  pe 
cpipcenbom  co  be^anne.  ]7onne  hip  pcipa  co  haebbenne-. 
^pcep  fam  he  jejabepobe  pypbe.  "3  polbe  papan  on  Peppe.  "3 
bebeab  ponne  he  epc  pa&pe  eapcene  hampeapb.  f  man  haepbe 
ampiceacpum  jepophc  aec  piejiupalem.  f  he  mihce  Dobep 
|>eopap  on  bon.  -p  hi  beop  paepmne  abican  i .  Kc  Iiob  jeppsec 
on  fam  paepelbe  ppitSe  jebapenlice  on  J>am  apleapan  men  hip  ap- 
leapa  jefohc.  mib  fam  f  hme  jemicce  an  man.  )>a  he  pop  ppam 
Ccejiphonc^  faerie  bypij.  jelicojx  fam  J>e  he  plyma  paejie.   j 
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XXXI. 

After  Borne  had  been  built  a  thousand  and  ninet}'-one 
vcara,  Constantius  succeeded  to  the  empire,  with  his  two 
brothers,  Constantine  and  Constans,  and  he,  Constantius, 
had  it  twenty-three  years.  All  the  brothers  were  of  the 
Arian  heresy.  Constantine  and  Constans  made  war  on  each 
other,  until  Constantine  was  slain.  After  that,  Magnentiu.^ 
slew  Constans,  and  succeeded  to  the  empire,  that  is,  of  Gaul 
and  Italy.  In  those  days  the  Illyrians  set  up  the  man 
Vetranio  to  govern  them,  that  they  might  make  war  on  Mag- 
nentius;  and  they  forced  him  to  learnine;,  although  he  was 
full  of  years.  But  Constantius  deprived  nim  of  the  power, 
and  of  the  purple  that  he  wore,  and  of  the  school  in  which 
he  learned.  After  that  he  [Constantius]  fought  against 
Magnentius,  and  put  him  to  flight,  and  drove  him  into  the 
city  of  Lyons;  and  he  [Magnentius]  afterwards  stabbed 
himself.  After  that,  Constantius  appointed  Julian  to  be 
Caesar  under  him,  who  had  before  been  consecrated  a  deacon, 
and  sent  him  into  Graul  with  an  army ;  and  he  speedily  over- 
came all  those  who  were  making  war  on  Gaul ;  and  was,  after 
that  deed,  so  uplifted,  that  he  would  appropriate  to  himself 
all  the  Roman  power,  and  went  with  an  army  to  where 
Constantius  was  with  another  army  against  the  Parthians. 
AVhen  he  [Constantius]  was  informed  of  that,  and  was  pro- 
ceeding against  him,  he  died  on  the  march. 

And  Julian  succeeded  to  the  dominion,  and  had  it  one  year 
and  eight  months.  Then  was  he  soon  desirous  of  secretly 
subverting  Christianity,  and  openly  forbade  any  man  to  learn 
the  fast-book ;  and  said  also,  that  no  Christian  man  should 
have  any  of  his  under-offices,  and  thereby  thought  to  overreach 
them.  But  they  were  all  of  the  resolution,  as  we  have  heard 
it  repeated,  says  Orosius,  that  they  would  rather  cultivate 
Christianity  than  have  his  provinces.  After  that  he  gathered 
an  army,  and  would  proceed  to  Persia,  and  commanded,  that 
when  from  the  east  he  was  again  on  his  way  homewards,  an 
amphitheatre  should  be  built  at  Jerusalem,  that  he  might  put 
into  it  God*8  servants,  that  wild  beasts  might  devour  them 
therein.  But  in  that  expedition  God  very  fittingly  avenged  on 
tliat  base  man  his  base  intention,  when  a  man  met  him,  as  he 
came  from  the  city  of  Ctesiphon,  exactly  as  though  he  were  u 
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him  I'sebe.  f  he  hme  mihce  laeban  5upuh  f  pep:eD.  ^  he  on 
Pejife  on  un^eapupe  become  >  Sc  fa  he  hme  co-mibbef  jiaef 
pefTenep  hsepbe  jels&bb.  ))a  jefpac  he  him.  f  nan  man  njr|Te 
)>sef  pa&pelbef  hpap  he  com.  ac  popan  hpeappienbe  jeonb  f 
pefcen.  f  he  nyjre  hpap  he  uc  pceolbe.  o8  f aep  polcep  paep  pela 
poppopben.  w^^ep  je  pop  ]>upfce  je  eac  pop  hun^pe;*  Da 
com  him  on^ean  an  uncu5  man.  "3  opploh  luhanup  [ . 


XXXII. 

^pcep  yam  ]>e  Romebuph  jetimbpeb  paep  H«  pmcpa  "j  an 
hunb  -3  xvii.  penj  louinianup  co  Romana  anpealbe*.  pme 
man  jeceap  on  f5am  pepcenne.  )>y  ilcan  ba&^e  ]>e  man  luhanuf 
opjranj;.  pe  jepealbe  Peppum  Nippbi  J>a  buph.  "}  healpe 
ODepopocamiam  f  lanb.  yiH  )>am  ^  hi  mopcan  op  (mm  lanbe 
bucon  la^e  *.  On  tSam  nii.  mon^  |>»p  ]>e  he  co  t$am  anpealbe 
pen^.  he  polbe  papan  on  Illipice.  )>a  piep  he  pume  nihc  on 
anum  nip-cilccan  hupe.  ]>a  hec  he  becan  ]7»pinne  micel  p^. 
pop])on  hic  p»p  cealb  pebep.  ]>a  on^an  pe  cealc  mib  unjemece 
pcmcan.  fa.  peapt$  lommanup  mib  |>am  bp8e]>e  oppmopob  *. 


xxxin. 

iEpcep  |>am  ye  Romebuph  jecimbpeb  piep  M.  pmcpa  ;]  an 
hunb  3  xTiii.  pen^  Ualencinianup  co  Romana  anpealbe.  "j  hine 
h»pbe  XI.  ^eap.  he  p»p  8ep|>am  lulianupep  cempena  ealbop- 
man;.  Pe  him  bebeab  f  he  poplece  )>one  hip  cpipcenbom. 
o^Se  hip  poljotJ.  fa  paep  him  leoppe  f  he  poplece  hip  poljoS. 
fonne  ]>one  cpipcenbom ;.  Sc  him  jepylpce  Cob  epc  co  ma- 
pan  ape.  fa  he  fa  Iseppan  pop  hip  lupe  poplec.  f  he  f aep  ilcan 
picep  ahce  jepealb.  fe  hip  piSeppinna  «p  ahce  [*  Ra^e  faep  he 
jcepealbe  Ualence.  hip  bpetSep.  healp  hip  pice.  ■}  he  hec  opplean 
Pepcopmp  fe  ]>a  picpian  polbe.  *]  mani^e  o^pe  mib  him*. 
Ualenp  pap  jelaepeb  ppam  anum  ffppianipco  bipceope.  6uboxuf 
paep  hacen.  ac  he  hic  heel  ppitSe  psepce  pit$  hip  bpo)k>p.  popfon 
be  pipce.  f  he  hic  on  him  ppecau  polbe.  jip  he  Dnpunbe  f  b« 
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fugitive,  and  said  to  him,  that  he  could  lead  him  through  the 
waste,  BO  that  he  might  come  on  the  Persians  unawares.  But 
when  he  had  led  him  to  the  middle  of  the  waste,  he  deceived 
him,  so  that  no  man  knew  where  he  was  on  his  way  ;  but  they  . 
went  wandering  about  the  waste,  so  that  he  knew  not  where 
they  should  come  out ;  until  many  of  the  army  perished,  both 
from  thirst  and  also  from  hunger.  Then  there  met  them  an 
unknown  man,  and  slew  Julian. 

XXXII. 

After  Eome  had  been  built  a  thousand  and  one  hundred 
and  seventeen  years,  Jovian  succeeded  to  the  dominion  of  the 
Homans.  He  was  chosen  in  the  waste  on  the  same  day  that 
Julian  was  slain.  He  gave  the  city  of  Nisibis  to  the  Persians, 
and  half  the  land  of  Mesopotamia,  on  condition  that  they 
might  depart  from  the  country  without  molestation.  In  the 
eighth  month  afler  he  had  succeeded  to  the  empire,  he  would 
proceed  to  Illyricum :  there  he  was  one  night  in  a  newly- 
cemented  house,  when  he  ordered  a  large  fire  to  be  made  in 
it,  because  it  was  cold  weather.  Then  the  chalk  began  to 
stink  immoderately,  when  Jovian  was  smothered  by  the 
vapour. 

XXXIII. 

After  Eome  had  been  built  a  thousand  and  one  hundred 
and  eighteen  years,  Yalentinian  succeeded  to  the  dominion 
of  the  Eomans,  and  had  it  eleven  years.  He  had  previously 
been  a  tribune  of  Julian's  soldiers.  He  [Julian]  commanded 
him  to  renounce  his  Christianity  or  his  service,  and  he  pre- 
ferred to  renounce  his  service  than  his  Christianity.  But  God 
aided  him  after  to  greater  honour,  when  he  had  renounced  the 
less  for  love  of  Him,  so  that  he  gained  possession  of  the  same 
empire  that  his  adversary  had  previously  possessed.  Shortly 
after,  he  gave  to  Yalens,  his  brother,  ha5f  his  empire ;  and  he 
commanded  Procopius  to  be  slain,  who  would  rule  there,  and 
many  others  with  him.  Valens  had  been  instructed  by  an 
Arian  bishop,  named  Eudoxius;  but  he  concealed  it  very 
strictly  from  his  brother ;  because  he  knew  that  he  would 
avenge  it  on  him,  if  he  found  out  that  he  was  of  another  be* 
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on  o5pum  jeleapon  paepe.  on  ot$pum  he  fylp  paef.  pi>p)K)n  he 
pifre  hu  paefumob  he  paef  a&p  on  hif  jeleapon.  ]>a  he  laepf an 
anpealb  haspbe;*  On  ysxn  ilcan  jeape  Dobenpic.  Irocena 
cyninj.  ^eb^be  peala  mapcypa  on  hip  ]>eobe  cpiptenpa  manna  [ . 
On  ]>am  ba^um  Ualencinianup  jen^bbe  ept  )>a  8eaxan  co  hypa 
ajenum  lanbe.  |)a  hi  polbon  pmnan  pit$  Romana.  (^a  paepon 
eapbpaepce  neah  ]>am  S^ppecje  ;•  jSnb  Bup^enbum  he  jepcypbe 
eac.  f  hi  on  Dallie  ne  punnon*.  GOib  yam  )>e  him  pa&p 
ppiCopc  jepcypeb.  f  him  man  jehec  pulluhc;.  On  )mm  xi. 
jeape  hip  picep  Sejimenne  hep^obon  on  Pannoniam.  ]7a  he 
f ybeppeapb  paep  mib  pypbe.  fa  jepop  he  on  blobpyne ; . 


XXXIV. 

iEpccp  fam  fe  Romebuph  jecimbpeb  paep  M.  pincpa  "3  c. ;) 
xxix.  pen;  Ualenp.  Ualencinianupep  bpo^op.  co  Romana  an- 
pealbe.  *]  Irpacianup.  Ualencinianupep  punu.  pen;  to  Icalia  an- 
pealbe.  *]  to  liallia.  "3  to  Ippama  unbep  Ualenpe;.  Pe  fa 
Ualenp  oCypbe  openhce  f  he  aep  bijehce  jehyb  ha&pbe.  j*pa  f 
he  bebeab  f  munucap.  fe  populbhce  fin;  pop;an  pceolban.  -) 
pa&pna  ;epeoht.  f  hi  paspna  namon.  "^  mib  fam  puhton.  "j  ;^e] 
bybonmib  o^pum  mannum.  -j  penbe  on  ^ypte  "3  het  topjrppan 
ealle  fa  munuc-hp  fe  hip  bpot$op  a&p  ;eptafelobe.  ;]  pume  fa 
munucap  he  het  opplean.  pume  on  elfeobe  popbpipon*.  On 
fam  ba;um  Fipmup  paep  haten  pum  man  on  jSpppicum.  pe  paep 
faep  pilnienbe  faep  anpealbep*.  Da  penbe  Ualenp  fybep 
Theobopiup  hip  ealbopman  mib  pypbe.  faep  ;oban  Theobopiupep 
paebep.  fe  ept  paep  capepe;.  On  fam  paepelbe  Fipmup  paep 
."^epanjen  *]  popt5-;elaebeb  co  pleanne.  fa  baeb  he  pjlp  f aet  hme 
man  aep  jepuUobe.  "j  fa  he  jepullob  paep.  he  paep  8upuh  faep 
maeppe-ppeoptep  lape.  f  e  hine  pullobe.  on  ppa  pullan  ;eleapon 
heopon-picep.  -p  he  cpaeS  co  fam  polce.  Dot5  nu  ppa  ;e  piUan.  "j 
him  pylp  leat  poptS.  f  him  man  aploh  f  heapob  op.  *]  peap^ 
Cpiptep  maptip ; .  On  fam  ba;imi  Dpatianup  ;epeaht  on 
Irallium  pits  ^Hamanne  fam  polce.  *]  hypa  pela  M.  opploh  ;•  On 
fam  t^pibban  ;eape  hip  picep.  fa  he  -p  maepte  poh  bybe  pitJ  f« 
Ijobep  feopap.  fa  abpipon  hine  Ijotan  ut  op  hypa  eapbe. "}  hi 
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lief  than  that  of  which  he  himself  was ;  because  he  knew  how 
steadfast  he  had  previously  been  in  his  faith,  when  he  had 
less  power.  In  the  same  year,  Atlianaric,  king  of  the  Goths, 
made  many  martyrs  of  Christian  men  among  Us  people.  In 
those  days,  Yalentinian  forced  the  Saxons  back  into  their 
own  land,  when  they  would  war  against  the  Bomans.  They 
were  inhabiting  near  the  ocean.  The  Burgundians  also  he 
prevented  from  warring  against  the  Qnuls.  What  chiefly 
restrained  them  was,  that  they  were  promised  baptism.  In 
the  eleventh  year  of  his  reign,  the  Sarmatians  ravaged 
Pannonia.  When  he  was  [marching]  thitherward  with  an 
army,  he  died  of  an  effusion  of  blood. 

XXXIV. 

After  Bome  had  been  built  a  thousand  and  one  hundred 
and  twenty-nine  years,  Valens,  the  brother  of  Valentinian, 
succeeded  to  the  dominion  of  the  Bomans,  and  Gratian, 
the  son  of  Valentinian,  succeeded  to  the  dominion  in  Italy, 
in  Gaul,  and  in  Spain,  under  Valens.  He  then,  Valens, 
showed  openly  what  he  had  before  secretly  hidden,  so  that 
he  commanded  that  monks,  who  should  renounce  worldly 
things  and  strife  of  weapons,  should  take  arms  and  fight  with  . 
them,  and  do  evil  wnth  other  men.  And  he  sent  to  Egypt, 
and  commanded  all  the  monasteries  to  be  destroyed  that 
his  brother  had  before  founded.  And  some  of  the  monks 
he  commanded  to  be  slain,  some  driven  into  exile.  In  those 
days  there  was  a  man  in  Africa,  named  Firmus,  who  was 
there  desirous  of  dominion.  Thereupon  Valens  sent  thither 
his  count,  Theodosius,  with  an  army,  the  father  of  the  good 
Theodosius,  who  alterwards  was  emperor.  In  that  expedi- 
tion, Firmus  w^as  taken,  and  led  forth  to  be  slain,  when  he 
himself  prayed  that  he  might  first  be  baptized.  When  he  had 
been  baptized,  he  was,  through  the  instruction  of  the  mass- 
priest,  who  had  baptized  him,  in  such  full  belief  of  the  king- 
dom of  heaven,  that  he  said  to  the  people :  "  Do  now  as  ye 
will,**  and  bowed  forward  to  them,  so  that  his  head  was  struck 
off:  and  he  was  Christ's  martyr.  In  those  days  Gratian 
fought  in  Gaul  against  the  Alamannic  nation,,  and  slew  many 
thousands  of  them.  In  the  third  year  of  his  reign,  when  he 
was  doing  the  greatest  wrong  to  God's  servants,  the  Gotha 
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popon  ptStSon  opep  Donua  ]>a  ea  on  Ualenp ep  pice,  "j  jnlnoban 
CO  him.  f  hi  mopcan  on  hip  pice  mib  ppii^  2®pccan*«  Da 
opepho^obe  he  jj  he  him  at$ep  bybe.  ot$t5e  pypnbe.  o5t5e  ci)K)be. 
ac  hi  lee  piccan  |)8ep  |>»p  hi  polbon  *.  Kc  hip  ^epepan  "3  hif 
ealbopmen  n^bban  hi  sepcep  papule.  ")  micel  2^plic  haepbon 
ymb  f,  ot$  ]>a  Iiocan  hi  mib  jepeohce  jepl^bon  *.  Da  Ualenp 
f  jeahpobe  on  2^ciochia  ]>»pe  bypij.  ]>a  peapt$  he  ppii^  P^P^S* 
"3  2e|)ohce  hip  mipb»ba.  hu  hi  hine  b»ban  pihcep  ^eleapan  "3 
pullpihtep  bae^ep.  *]  he  him  penbe  2(ppienipce  bipceopap  co 
lapeopum  "j  jebpolmen.  ppa  he  pylp  p»p.  "3  hpsec  he  hsepbe 
liObep  ]>eo|mm  on  opcpSap  co  la^e  ^ebon ; .  pec  )>eah  penban 
sapcep.  ]>8ep  he  »nne  hbbenbene  pipce.  ]>eah  he  f  lace  bybe.  "3 
him  ptStSon  hec  ^eapian;.  On  ))am  peop5an  jeape  hip  picep 
he  peahc  pitS  Iiocan.  ;]  jepl^meb  peapS.  "3  bebpipen  on  »nne 
cim.  *]  peap5  on  anum  hupe  popb»pneb;.  D»p  p»p  ppit$e 
pihc  bom  ^eenbob.  f  hi  )>one  populbhce  popbsepnbon.  ]>e  hi 
]>ohce  b»pnan  on  ecn^e*. 


XXXV. 

iEpcep  yam  he  Romebuph  ^ecimbpeb  psep  M.  pmcpa  '30.'] 
xxxiii.  pen^  Irpacianup  co  Romana  anpealbe.  "3  hine  haepbe  vi. 
jeap.  "3  jepecce  Theobopup  him  co  pulcume.  pop]7on  him 
jepuhce  f  |>a  )>eoba  ]>e  hypa  jepinnan  psepon.  p»pon  co  ppif5e 
jepcpanjobe.  ^  hi  man  lenj  ne  mihce  mib  ^epeohcum  opep- 
ppi^an ; .  Sc  Theobopup  jenam  ppitJ  pi8  hi.  ■}  on  ])»pe  pbbe  he 
laebbe  ^chanapicup  hipa  cyninj  mib  him  co  Eonpcancmopolim 
)>aepe  bypi j.  ^  faep  paSe  }>»p  hip  lip  jeenbobe ; .  RatJe  f 8Bp  f e 
Ifocan  on^eacan  hu  job  Theobopup  p»p.  aej^ep  je  hi.  je  ealle 
))eoba  ))e  on  SciSSium  psepon.  jecupon  hip  ppi^l-  On  yam 
bajum  jecupon  Bpyrcannie  GOaximianup  him  co  capepe.  opep 
hip  piUan.  pe  psepe  py)i9e  ealpa  Romana  anpealba.  pop  hip 
mseni^ealbum  bu^f5um.  bucon  f  he  ]7a  pi5  hip  hlapojib  pann 
pop  otSpa  manna  lape.  "3  pa5e  )>»p  he  pop  on  IiaUie.  "}  Lpa* 
cianup  opploh.  "3  Ualencinianup  hip  bpoSop  he  ab/iap  uc  ot 
tcaliam.  f  he  o^pleah  co  Theobopiupe ;. 
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drove  him  out  of  their  country  ;  and  tliey  afterwards  passed 
over  the  river  Danube  into  Videns*  reahn,  and  desired  of  him 
that  they  might  settle  in  his  realm  in  peace.  Thereupon  he 
disdained  to  do  the  one  or  the  other,  either  to  refuse  or  per- 
mit, but  let  them  settle  where  they  would.  But  his  prefects 
and  officiab  sued  them  for  tribute,  and  they  had  g^at  conten- 
tion on  that  account,  until  the  G-oths,  in  a  battle,  put  them 
to  flight.  When  Yalens  was  informe<l  of  that  in  the  city  of 
Antioch,  he  was  very  sorry,  and  thought  of  his  misdeeds,  how 
they  had  prayed  him  fbr  right  belief  and  the  bath  of  baptism, 
and  he  had  sent  them  Arian  bishops  and  heretics  (as  he  him- 
self was)  as  teachers,  and  what  he,  on  frequent  occasions,  had 
done  to  the  injury  of  God's  servants.  Then,  wherever  he 
knew  one  to  be  living,  he  commanded  him  to  be  sent  for ; 
although  he  did  it  late,  and  afterwards  commanded  him  to  be 
honoured.  In  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign,  he  fought  against 
the  Goths,  and  was  put  to  flight,  and  driven  into  a  vulage, 
and  was  burnt  in  a  house.  There  was  a  righteous  doom  com- 
pleted, when  they  burnt  him  in  worldly  fashion,  who  thought 
to  bum  them  etemaUy. 

XXXV. 

After  Home  had  been  built  a  thousand  and  one  hundred 
and  thirty-three  years,  Gratian  succeeded  to  the  dominion  of 
the  Somans,  and  had  it  six  years,  and  appointed  Theodosius 
to  aid  him  ;  because  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  nations  that 
were  their  adversaries,  were  grown  too  strong  to  be  longer 
overcome  by  wars.  But  Theodosius  made  peace  with  them, 
and,  during  that  peace,  he  led  Athanaric,  their  king,  with  him 
to  the  city  of  Constantinople,  and  shortly  after  he  [Athan- 
aric] there  ended  his  life.  As  soon  as  the  Goths  knew  how 
good  Theodosius  was,  both  they  and  all  the  nations  that  were 
in  Scythia,  chose  peace  with  him.  In  those  days,  the  Britons 
chose  Maximus  for  their  emperor,  against  his  will,  who  was 
worthy  of  the  rule  of  all  the  Eomans,  for  his  manifold  vir- 
tues, excepting  that  he  warred  against  his  lord,  at  the  insti- 
gation of  other  men :  and  shortly  after,  he  proceeded  to  Gaul, 
and  slew  Gratian,  and  drove  his  brother,  Valentinian,  out  of 
Italy,  so  that  he  fled  to  Theodosius. 
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XXXVI. 

iEfCcp  ]>am  ]>e  Romebuph  jecimbjieb  p»f  M.  pmcpa  "}  c.*] 
xxxviu.  penj  Theobopuf  co  Romana  anpealbe.  "3  hine  li»pbe  xi, 
^eap.  he  hsepbe  VI.  ^eapum  »p  anpealb  opep  pa.  eapc-bselap ; . 
Pe  fa  Theobopup  p»p  ^encenbe  hu  he  Dpananup  hip  hlapopb 
^eppecan  mihte.  -]  eac  hip  bpot$op  on  fam  anpealbe  jebpmjan. 
*]  pJTibe  jels&bbe  on  Icaha.  )>»p  GOaximup  mib  pypbe  abab  aec 
Tfquile^ia  faepe  bypij.  •]  hip  ealbopmen  Snbpaja^ie  hsepbe 
beboben  fa  clupan  co  healbenne ; .  2^c  pe  ealbopman  hi  be- 
csehce  lifpum  mannum  co  healbenne.  *]  fohce  him  p^'lp  on  pci- 
pum  CO  papenne  eapc-ymbucan.  *]  f  onne  bepcelan  on  Theobopiup 
hinban ; .  T^c  mib  fam  fe  he  ppam  f »pe  clupan  apapen  paep 
pits  fapa  pcipa.  fa  com  Theobopiup  fsepco.  3  punbe  f»p8&c 
peapa  manna,  fa  psepon  ypele  "j  eajije.  *]  he  hi  pal5e  ape^ 
afj'pbe.  ■}  fa  clupan  cobpsec.  "3  piCtJon  pop  opep  "Sa  muncap.  o^ 
he  com  co  ^^quilepa.  "}  GOaximup  opjloh  • .  Da  f  pe  ealbopman 
jehypbe.  ba  abpencce  he  hme  pylpne  ;.  pu  ytJehce  Eob  jeen- 
bobe  f  mycle  jepin.  mib  hypa  cpejpa  pylle.  fe  GDaximup  -3  hip 
ealbopman  h»pbon  up-ahapen  mib  mane^um  tSeobum  ;. 

iEpcep  fam  penj  epc  Ualencimanup  co  hip  pice.  *]  faep  ymb 
cpa  jeap.  fe  he  on  Irallium  com.  hme  oppmopobe  Spbojaepcep 
hip  ealbopman.  "3  hme  pit$t$on  mib  papum  be  fam  ppeojian  up- 
ahenj.  jelicopc  fam  fe  he  hine  pylfne  unpicenbe  h»pbe  apipjeb. 
■3  jepecce  Gujeniup  co  faep  picep  naman.  f  he  capepe  paepe.  g 
penj  him  pylp  co  fam  anpealbe.  popfam  he  ne  mihce  pylp  hab- 
ban  faep  anpealbep  naman.  popfy  he  naep  Romanipc.  ac  laejibe 
f  one  o^epne  j>  he  beopul^lb  jeopne  beeobe ; .  Da  jela&bbe 
epc  Theobopiup  pjiibe  pit5  him  cpam.  co  faepe  ilcan  chipan  fe 
he  a&p  haepbe  pi^  OOaximup ; .  Da  penbe  Theobopiup  Docena 
pulcum  bepopan  him.  f  hi  fa  clupan  cobpaecon.  ac  hi  pupbon 
ucon-jrmbpapen  op  fam  mimcum.  "3  ealle  oppla^en.  faec  paepon 
X.  M. ;.  Da  pop  Theobopiup  fybeppeapb.  "3  pijxe  f  hme  man 
polbe  mib  fam  ilcan  ppence  bef pibian ; .  Da  hi  cojaebepepeapb 
popan.  fa  fohcan  Gujeniup  "3  Spbojaepcep.  f  hi  pceolban  aepepc 
op  fam  muncum  hi  ^ebi^ean  mib  heopa  plana  jepceocum.  ac 
aelc  com  ofep  fapa.  of$t5e  on  hi  pylpe  otSCe  on  fa  eop^an.  "3 
Theobopiup  haepbe  fone  pmb  mib  him.  f  hip  pulcum  rnihc* 
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XXXVI. 

After  Eome  had  been  built  a  thousand  and  one  hundred 
and  thirty-eight  years,  Theodosius  succeeded  to  the  dominion 
of  the  Eomans,  and  had  it  eleven  years.  He  had  six  years 
before  had  the  dominion  of  the  east  parts.  He  then,  Theo- 
dosius, was  thinking  how  he  could  avenge  his  lord,  Gratian, 
and  also  bring  his  brother  to  power ;  and  led  an  army  to 
Italy,  where  Maximus  was  staying  with  an  army,  at  the  city 
of  Aquileia,  and  had  commanded  his  general,  Andrafi^athius, 
to  hold  the  pass.  But  the  general  committed  the  holding 
of  it  to  inert  men,  and  resolved  with  himself  to  go  east- 
about  with  ships,  and  steal  on  Theodosius's  rear.  But-when 
he  had  marched  from  the  pass  towards  the  ships,  Theodo- 
sius came  thereto,  and  found  thereat  few  men,  who  were  bad 
and  slothful,  and  he  speedily  routed  them  and  forced  the 
pass,  and  then  marched  over  the  mountains,  until  he  came 
to  Aquileia,  and  slew  Maximus.  When  the  general  heard 
that,  he  drowned  himself.  How  easily  G-od  ended  that  great 
war,  by  the  fall  of  them  both,  which  Maximus  and  his  general 
had  raised  up  with  many  nations  I 

After  that,  Valentinian  again  succeeded  to  his  empire,  and 
two  years  alter,  when  he  came  into  Gnul,  Arbogastes,  his 
officer,  smothered  him,  and  afterwards  hung  him  up  by  the 
neck  with  ropes,  as  if  he  had  voluntarily  strangled  himself ; 
and  placed  Eugenius  to  be  emperor  with  the  name  of  the 
sovereignty,  and  he  himself  succeeded  to  the  power,  because 
he  could  not  himself  have  the  name  of  the  [supreme]  power, 
in  consequence  of  not  being  a  Eoman ;  but  taught  the  other 
to  be  a  zealous  worshiper  of  idols.  Thereupon  Theodosius 
led  an  army  against  tliem  both,  to  the  same  pass  that  he 
had  formerly  gained  against  Maximus.  Theodosius  then  sent 
a  force  of  Goths  before  him  to  take  the  pass,  but  they  were 
surrounded  from  the  mountains  and  all  slain  :  they  were  ten 
thousand.  Thereupon  Theodosius  marched  thitherward,  and 
knew  that  they  would  circumvent  him  by  the  same  artifice. 
When  they  were  in  face  of  each  other,  Eugenius  and  Arbo- 
gastes thought  they  could  drive  them  from  the  mountains 
with  the  shootings  of  their  arrows ;  but  every  one  came  either 
on  themselves  or  on  the  earth ;  and  Theodosius  had  the  wind 
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maefrne  aelcne  heopa  plana  on  heopa  peonbum  apseirnian'.. 
Dkp   peaptS  eujeniup  opflajeD.  "j  Spbojaeixer  opfcanj  hine 
rylpe  \ .      JEpcep  fam  Theobopur  pop  on  IcaLe.  *]  l^a  he  com 
CO  GOajelanje  f aepe  bypij.  fa  jeenbobe  he  hip  lip.  ^  becaehce 
hip  cpam  punum  )>one  anj^alb  *. 


XXXVII. 

iEpcep  ]>am  ]>e  Romebuph  jecimbpeb  paep  M.  pmtpa "}  c.  "} 
xlix.  pen;  Spchabiup  co  anpealbe  co  t$am  eafr-bsele.  ;j  hme 
haepbe  xii.  ^eap.  *]  pouopiup  co  )>am  pepc-bsele.  *]  nu  ^ic  hsej^. 
cp»t$  Opopiup  • . 

T^nb  pop])am  pe  hi  jeonje  ps&pon.  he  hi  becs&hce  hip  cpam 
ealbopmannum  co  bepicanne.^pchabiup  paep  becaehc  Rupnupe. 
'2  ponopiup  paep  becaehc  8cilecan*.  Sc  hi  jecJrtSbon  patSe 
fxf  hpilce  hlapopb-hylbo  hi  ]H)hcon  co  cjrjyanne  on  heopa  ealb 
hlapopbep  beapnum.  jip  hi  hic  )mphceon  mihcon :  •  Rupmuf 
polbe  habban  him  p^lp  )>one  anpealb  ]>aep  eapc.  ^  Scileca  polbe 
pyllan  hip  puna  ]7ipne  hep  pepc*.  'Rnb  pop  J^am  peonbpcipe  he 
poplec  Locan  on  Icalie.  mib  heopa  cpam  cynin^m.  20pican  -] 
Raeb^ocan.  "}  ]H)hce  pt$t$on  f  pole  opeppunben  paepe.  f  hi 
pit^on  polbon  eall  f  he  polbe.  ;j  penbe  eac  ^  he  )>am  Eocan  |>aep 
jepmnep  mihce  paj$e  jepc^an.  pop]>am  he  op  heopa  lanbe  je- 
bopenpaep*..  Rat$e  faep  2Qapica  peapf5  cpipcen.  •}  Raebjoca 
heSen  )>uphpunobe. "}  bae^hpaxnlice  paep  blocenbe  beopuljylbum 
mib  manplihcum. '}  pmle  hmi  paep  leopopc.  f  )>a  paepon  Ro- 
manipce:- 

Nu  31c  eop  Romane  maej  S^pcamian.  cpaeV  Opopiup.  f  ^e 
ppa  heanlic  jej^ohc  pceolbon  on  eop  ^^eniman.  pop  anep  mannep 
eje.  •}  pop  anep  mannep  ^ebloce.  )>e  je  paeban  f  fa  haefSenan 
ciba  paepon  becepan  ]H)nne  fa  cpipcenan.  ;j  eac  f  eop  pylpum 
paepe  becepe  f  je  eopepne  cpipcenbom  poplecon.  •)  co  fam 
haetSenipcean  feapum  penman.  ]>e  eoppe  ^Ibpan  aep  beeobon  *.  • 
Ee  majon  eac  ^eSencean  hu  hean  he  ejx  peapS  hip  jebloca  •) 
hip  beopul^lba.  fe  he  on  lypbe.  f^>a  ^e  hme  ^ebunbenne  haep- 
ban  -]  hme  pitStSon  acujon  ppa  ppa  je  polbon.  -]  ealne  hip  pulcum. 
faec  paep.  ppa  ppa  ^e  pj'lpe  paebon.  cpR  hunbpeb  fupenb.  ppa  eopep 
naa  ns  p^aptS  ^epunbob** 
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with  hiin,  so  that  his  force  could  fasten  almost  every  cne  of 
their  arrows  on  their  enemies.  There  was  Eugenius  slain, 
and  Arbogastes  stabbed  himself.  After  that,  Theodosius 
proceeded  to  Italy,  and  when  he  came  to  the  city  of  Milan, 
he  ended  his  life,  and  committed  the  power  to  his  two  sons. 


XXXYU. 

After  Bome  had  been  built  a  thousand  and  one  hundred 
and  forty-nine  years,  Arcadiua  succeeded  to  the  dominion  of 
the  east  part,  and  had  it  twelve  years ;  and  Honorius  to  the 
west  part,  and  yet  has  it,  says  Orosius. 

And  because  they  were  young,  he  [Theodosius]  committed 
them  to  the  guardianship  of  his  two  officers :  Arcadius  was 
committed  to  Eufinus,  and  Honorius  was  committed  to 
Stilicho.  But  they  soon  after  made  manifest  what  lordly 
homage  they  intended  to  pay  to  the  children  of  their  old 
master,  if  they  could  accomplish  it.  Eufinus  would  have  for 
himself  the  dominion  o1  V»e  east,  and  Stilicho  would  give  his 
son  that  of  the  west.  And  in  consequence  of  this  enmity,  he 
let  the  Goths  remain  in  Italy,  with  their  two  kings,  Alaric 
and  Ehadagaisus,  thinkuig  that  after  the  people  were  over- 
come, they  would  all  that  he  would ;  and  imagined  also  that 
he  might  speedily  check  the  Goths  in  their  war,  because  he 
was  bom  of  their  coimtry.  Shortly  after,  Alaric  became  a 
Christian,  but  Ehadagaisus  continued  a  heathen,  and  daily 
sacrificed  to  idols  with  man-slayings,  and  it  was  always  most 
desirable  to  him  that  they  were  Eomans. 

Now  may  ye  Eomans  be  ashamed,  says  Orosius,  that  ye 
should  have  harboured  so  disgraceful  a  thought,  from  fear  of 
one  man,  and  from  one  man's  sacrifices,  as  to  say  that  the 
heathen  times  were  better  than  the  Christian ;  and  also  that 
for  yourselves  it  were  better  to  renounce  your  Christianity, 
and  adopt  the  heathen  practices  that  your  forefathers  formerly 
cultivated.  Ye  may  also  bear  in  mind  how  humble  he  was 
afterwards  with  his  sacrifices  and  his  idols,  among  which  he 
had  lived,  when  ye  had  him  bound,  and  then  treated  him  ai 
ye  liked,  and  all  his  force,  which  was,  as  ye  yourselves  said, 
two  himdred  thousand,  so  that  not  one  of  you  was  wounded 
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iE]X€p  yam  )>e  Romebuph  ^eambpeb  pxy  M.  pincpa  "}  C  i 
hum.  Dob  jebybe  hif  milqiinje  on  Romanum.  fapti  he  heofia 
mifba&ba  ppecan  lee.  f  hic  feah  hybe  ^pica.  fe  cpipcenefca 
cyninj  ■]  fe  milbefca.  -}  be  mib  fpa  Ijxlum  niSe  abpaec  Rome- 
bupb.  f  he  bebeab  f  man  nanne  man  ne  floxe.  ^  eac  -^  man 
nanuhc  ne  panobe  ne  ne  ypelobe.  fxy  ]>e  on  )>am  cyjiicum  paepe 
"}  fona  )?aef .  on  9am  ^pibban  bseje.  hi  ^efopan  uc  op  )>aepe  byp*j^ 
heopa  ajenum  piUan.  fpa  )>sep  ne  peap5  nan  huj*  heopa  pillan 
fopb»pneb:- 

Daep  2;cnam  pecculf.  ^pican  maej.  ponopiufej-  fpeofcop  ))aer 
ctnin^^ef . ;]  pt$9on  pit$  hine  jej^mjobe.  ^  hi  him  co  pipe  jenam  *.  • 
Si|^]H)n  fseran  l^a  Douan  )>s&p  on  lanbe.  pmie  be  ]>»f  capepep 
piUan.  pume  hip  unpllan.  pume  hi  popan  on  Ippame.  "3  ]>s&p  je- 
p»can.  pume  on  Apppice  :• 

pep  enba^  peo  yi.  boc  :• 


xxxvni. 

After  Borne  had  been  built  a  thousand  and  one  hundred 
and  sixty-four  years,  G-od  bestowed  his  mercy  on  the  Somans, 
when  he  let  their  misdeeds  be  punished,  and  yet  Alaric  did 
it,  the  most  Christian  and  most  clement  king ;  and  he  with 
80  little  enmity  took  Eome,  that  he  commanded  that  no  one 
should  be  slain,  and  also  that  nothing  should  be  impaired 
or  damaged  that  was  in  the  churches.  And  immediately 
after,  on  the  third  day,  they  marched  out  of  the  city  of  their 
own  accord,  so  that  there  was  not  a  house  wilfully  burnt. 

There  Ataulf,  the  kinsman  of  Alaric,  took  the  sister  of  the 
king  Honorius,  and  afterwards  made  a  treaty  with  him,  and 
took  her  to  wife.  Afterwards  the  G-oths  settled  in  the  land 
there,  some  with  the  emperor's  will,  some  against  his  will  | 
acme  went  to  Spain,  and  there  settled,  some  to  Africa. 

Here  ends  the  sixth  book. 
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NOTES. 


239  note  >.  King  JElfred'B  account 
not  being  yery  clear,  I  have 
thought  it  desirable  to  giye  the 
Latin  original^  both  in  this 
and  all  similar  cases:  I  quote 
from  the  edition  of  Orosius  by 
HaTercamp,  printed  at  Leyden 
in  1767,  4to. 

P.  10.  M^jores  nostri  orbem 
totius  terrse,  Ocean!  limbo  cir- 
cum  septum,  triquadrura  sta- 
tuere:  ejusque  tres  partes, 
Asiam,  Europam  et  Africam 
Tocaverunt :  quaniTis  aliqui 
duas,  hoc  est,  Asiam,  acdeinde 
AfHcam  in  Europam  accipien- 
dam  putarint.  Asia  tribus 
partibus  Oceanodrcumdncta, 
per  totam  transTersi  plagam 
orientis  extenditur.  Usee  oc- 
casum  versus,  a  dextra  sui, 
iubaxe  septentrionis  incipien- 
tern  contingit  Europam:  a 
sinistra  autem  Afrioim  di- 
mittit:  sub  JEgypto  rero  et 
Syria  mare  nostrum,  quod 
Magnum  generaliter  dicimus, 
habet 
—  noteK  Alexander's  temples. 
The  original  (p.  11)  has 
(Tanais  fluvius)  praeteriens 
aras  ac  termiuos  Alexandri, 
etc 

240  note  K  beophte.  No  doubt  in- 
tended as  a  derivatiye  from 
beoph,  mountain.  The  Latin 
(p.  14)  has:  situ  terranim 
montoso  et  aspero 
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256  notes  1  and*.  In  both  placet 
the  text  seems  defectiye 

258  note  K  All  this  of  Equitania, 
Vascan  and  Burgende  seems 
an  addition  by  .Mfred 

—  note^  S^^pena.  My  interpreta- 
tion of  j;tLjitL  or  Siipe  is  <^i^* 
jectural 

260  note  K  f»-beoph  is  apparently 
an  error  for  r»-buph.  The 
passage  should  probably  stand 
thus:  8io  f»-buph  >»n.  In 
the  following  line  the  letters 
have  fallen  out  of  their  right 
order.    Read;  mydebuph 

264  note  K  "p  unbepienbe  ]rolc 
.£chiopiam:  a  translation  of 

dfivfxovat  A*i^i07r$ar.     U.  A. 
422 
266  note\   >»pe,    apparently  an 
error  for  >tBr 

—  note^.  Trogus  Pompeius,  of 
vhose  work  the  epitome  by 
Justin  is  all  that  is  extant 

279  note  \  Such  is  Alfred's  render- 
ing of  Amazones 

280  noteK  An  infinitiye  is  to  be 
understood  here:  healban  ?  A 
similar  ellipsis  frequently  oc- 
curs 

—  note\  An  interpolation,  and  a 
very  corrupt  one,  from  the 
Lauderdale  transcript.  It  is 
not  in  the  Ck>tton  MS.  I  have 
endeavoured,  though  very  un- 
satisfactorily, to  render  it  less 
unintelligible  than  it  appears 
in  Barrington's  editioa 
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280  noie  K  f ohte  for  the  pi.  fohton. 

A    rimllar    inaccancy    fre- 

qaently  oc«an 
2S0^noieK   dulmaiu.    The  Latin 
281)ha<  loDgae  naTes     The  A.  S. 

word  U  probably  a  corroption 

of  the  O.  Norse  dromnndr 
2S4  note  >.  ac  seems  redundant 
—  note\  ryprluse;  undoubtedly 

an  error  for  j-opjiuge 
288  noteK  Here  again  an  infinitiTe 

is  to  be  understood 
290  note  i.  mape  or  a  comparatiTe 

of  like  meaning  seems  wanting 

here.    Qu.  pihthqian? 

299  noteK  This  ellipsis  of  next 
or  after  is  not  unfreqnent: 
other  instances  will  occur 

300  note '.  Before  W>nne  the  word 
mapan,  or  one  of  similar  im- 
port, seems  wanting.  Ticrato- 
)ier  should,  no  doubt,  be  Ticta- 
rop 

302  note  >.  Da  confulaf ....  sj^ 
habbatS.  This  ps^ge  seems 
very  corrupt,  though  the  sense 
is  clear  enough. 

306  note  *.  hunb  is  omitted  by  the 
scribe.  Orosius  has  ducenta 
millia 
^-  noteK  Attyro,regiScytharum, 
hac  Tel  maxime  causa  helium 
intulit,  quod  filiseejus  petitas 
sibi  nuptias  non  obtinuisset. 
Oros.  p.  107. 

318  note^.  Tunc  etiam  Atlante 
ci  vitas,  Locris  adherens,  terrse 
contigua,  repentino  maris  in- 
petu  abscissa,  atque  in  insu- 
fam  desolata  est.  lb.  p.  139. 
iElfred  calls  it  a  town  in 
Africa,  being  apparently  mis- 
led by  the  name  of  Atlante. 

^3  nofe^.  Readers  will  perhaps  be 
glad  to  sec  the  original  of  the 
passage  thus  rendered:  Fa- 
tendum  est,  in  hac  clade  prse- 
sentt  plus  Deum  ssovisse, 
homines  minus,  cum  per- 
agendo  ipse,  auod  ilU  con  im- 
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323  plevissent,  cor  eoa  mlseiit,  de 
monstravit:  quippe  cum  supra 
humanas  vires  esaet,  meender* 
meas  trabee,  et  subruere  mag- 
namm  moles  structurarum 
....  Oroe.  p.  142 

332  noteK  This  passage  is  evi- 
dently incomplete 

334  note  K  It  was  not  the  consul 
Dedus  Mus,  but  Manlius 
Torquatus,  who  put  his  son 
to  death 

336  noteK  )mph  Bune  |>eo)nie  man 
Seyppeb  peapiS.  Thie  crime 
was  revved  by  a  female: 
quadam  andlla.    Oroe.  p.  166 

340  note  K  oj:  seems  redundant 

344  noteK  The  nom.  hi  seems 
wanting  here 

350  note  \  fceolbon :  evidently  an 
error  for  fealbon 

360} noteK  ehta  hunb  m.,  an  error 

361)  for  eahtans  m.  eighty,  octo- 
ginta  millibus.    (>06.  p.  191 

368  noteK  On  comparing  this  list 
with  the  Latin  (Oros.  p.  201), 
it  will  be  seen  that  Alfred 
has  made  sad  work  with  the 
names  of  persons  and  places 

380  note  K  ppolerapu.  hoc  est,  qui 
in  Urbe  semper  sufficiendas 
prolis  causa  vacabant.  Oros. 
p.  214 
—  note^.  According  to  Ennius, 
the  answer  was: 

Aio  te,  JBacida,  Romanos 
▼incere  posse 

384  noteK  This  passage  is  very 
inaccurately  rendered  from 
the  Latin : — Itaque  primo  cou- 
cursu,  cum  Pyrrhi  miliies  Ro* 
manorum  inpressione  trepida' 
rentj  et  circumspectantes /u* 
ffom  hello  cedere  moHrentur^ 
Pyrrhus  elephantos  ex  sub- 
sidiis  jussit  induci.  Oros. 
p.  219 

386  note  i.  The  man  omitted  slaves 
are  meant  by  these  ceoplar, 
though  the  text  is  very  bad^ 
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386  rendered  ;    the    Latin    has  : 

l\inc  etiam  Vulsinienses 

luxuria  pene  perierunt.  Nam 
cum  licentia  in  consuetudinem 
prurog^ta,  servos  suos  passim 
iiberos  facerent,  conviviis  ad- 
legerent,  conjugiis  honesta- 
rent,  libertini  in  partem  po- 
testatis  recepti,  plenitudinem 
per  scelus  usar^^re  meditati 
sunt;  et  liberati  servitutis 
jugo,  ambitu  dominationis 
arserunt,  etc    Oros.  p.  222 

404  note  ^  Here  and  in  many  other 
places  Alfred  has  made  three 
consuls  out  of  two.  Head 
Titus  Manlius  Torquatus  and 
Caius  Atilius  Bulbus 

410  noteK  Read  Publius  Cornelius 
8cipio  and  Titus  Sempronius 
LoDgus 

412  note '.  Read  Lucius  ^milius 
Paullus  and  Caius  Terentius 
Varro 

—  note «.  MSS.  M.  and  L.  read : 
|>8Bpe  |>e  besepian 

414  note  ^  xvu.  pincpe.  A  mistake, 
for  he  raised  recruits  from 
that  age:  Quis,  delectu  habito 
ab  annis  decem  et  septem. 
Oros.  p.  257 

424  noteK  Read  Cn.  Cornelius 
Lentulus  and  Fubl.  ^lius 
Psetus 

426  note^.  Read  Lucius  Furius  the 
pnetor 

—  note"^.  Read  Lucius  Valerius 
Flaccus  and  Marcus  Porcius 
Cato 

428  note  \  Read  Marcus  Claudius 
Marcellus  and  Quintus  Fabius 
Labio 

—  note  *.  Read  Lepibuj*  •]  CDunuj* 
psepon  confulaf 

idO  note '.  Read  Lucius  Licinius 
Lucullus  and  Aulus  Postu- 
mius  Albinus 

—  note  *.  This  was  Scipio  Nasica 
432  note  K  Read  Lucius  Censuri- 

uus  and  Marcus  Monilius 

2  V 
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432  noteK  The  Latin  of  this  curi- 
ous Tersion  is :  Arx,  cui  ByrssB 
Domen  erat,    paulo   ampliua 
quam    duo    miilia    passuum 
tenebat 
434  note\  The    following  is   the 
original  of  this  obscure  pas- 
sage: Quod  cum  ita  sit,  cur 
C^tftianis  temporibus  inpu- 
tant  hebetationem    ac    rubi- 
ginem  suam,  qua  foris  crassly 
intus  exesi  sunt  ?  qui  porro 
ante    sezcentos    fere    annos, 
sicut    sui   prudentes    timen- 
tesque    praedixerant,     cotem 
illam  magnam  splendoris  et 
acuminis    sui     Carthaginem 
pcrdiderunt.     Itaque     finem 
volumini  faciam,  ne  forsitan 
colUdendo  yehementius,    dis- 
cussa  ad  tempus  rubigine,  ubi 
necessarium   acumen   elicere 
non  possum,  superyacuam  as- 
peritatem    inveniam :    quam« 
quam  obviantem  aspcritatem 
nequaquam  cxpavescerem,  si 
interioris  spem  acuminis  inve- 
nirem.    Oros.  p.  282 
436  note  i.  Should  apparently  be 
heopa  peope 
—  note^.  Read  Cn.  Cornelius  Len- 
tulus and  Lucius  Mummius 
438  noteK  A  curious  misconcep- 
tion of  the   original:    Fecit 
facinus  etiam  ultimis  barbarii 
Scythise,  non  dicam  Romanas 
fidei  et  moderationi,  exsecra- 
bile.    Oros.  p.  294 
440  noteK  Read    Sextus    Fulviua 
Flaccus  and  Quintus  Calpur- 
nius  Piso 
444  noteK  Another  singular  mis- 
conception of  the  original — 
the  substitution  of  the  cardinal 
numbers     for    the   ordinal : 
therefore,  for  one,  two,  three, 
etc,  read  the  ^rsl,  second,  etc. 
The  names  of  the  kings,  too, 
are  oddly  blend ^  with  those 
of  countries 
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446  noieK  »peftej*.  Amiftakeof 
iElfi^d  or  probablj  of  an 
ignorant  scribe  for  Opepsef . 
Head,  therefore:  Da|»a  enuliuf 
"J  Opeftef  pwpon  conriila]| 
-*  note  *.  Bead  Qnintna  Cscilins 
Metellas  and  Titua  Qoinctios 
Hamininna 

450  noU  K  Bead  Cains  Minlins 
consul  and  Quintal  CsBpio 
proconsul 

451  note  K  The  forty  thousand  were 
quadraginta  millia  calonum 
atque  lizarum.    Oros.  p.  327 

452  noteK  CalSepe eo-cnman. 

This  passage  is  by  no  means 
clear.  For  hij*  we  should  ap- 
parently read  if,  and  for  the 
last  hi,  him ;  or,  if  to-cnman 
goTema  an  accusatiye^  read: 
pe  hme  (N>ne  bpmcan)  to- 1 
cuman.  s^ax^  ^  u>ed  in  a 

uaknowntome 


464  iioCsi.  The  MSS.  erxoDeoosly 

^^  hare  OctaTianufef 
,^65  noteK  TheSazonhas:  sothat 

:^^   they  were  luX  ten  feet,  etc. 

466  noteK  mjTilluf.  JEMted  mis- 
takes the  Psylii,  a  people  of 
Libya,  who  were  skilled  m  the 
art  of  sucking  poison  from 
wounds,  for  the  name  of  a 
serpent  applied  Ibr  that  pur- 
pose. Frustra  Cassare  etiam 
Psyllosadmoyente,  qui  yenena 
serpentum  e  yuln^bus  ho- 
minum  haustu  reyocare  at- 
que ezsugere  solent.  Oios. 
p.  4S9 
—  note*.  Da,  apparaitly  an  error 
for  D»t. 

468  noteK  pijte — an  error  for 
pijton,  singular  for  plural,  of 
frequent  oocunence  in  Ch^»> 
Bins. 
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Ck>ntracfeioiit. 
^  and 

f  ]>»t  that 

]A  Jraun        them* 


iVo^tf.— L  was  probably  in  ancient 
tiroea  alirajs  sounded  aa  K,  the 
latter  rery  rarely  appearing  in 
early  manusciipta.  Li  and  Le  after- 
wards became  the  English  che  and 
chi,  as  ceap,  cheap;  ceopl,  ekwl; 
apice^  church  (old  English  diirche); 
acen,  chickenj  dimin.  of  coc^  cockt 
with  the  change  of  rowel  (Qer. 
umlant). 


t$  }>  dh,  th,  as  in  though  and  thinff ;  tbongh 
generallj  used  indiacriminateilj. 
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OUTLINE  OF  ANGLO-SAXON  GRAMMAR. 


NOUNS. 


There  are  three  genders,  neuter,  masculine,  and  feminine^ 
as,  neut.  pip,  tcife,  woman,  cilb,  child:  tnasc.  mona,  fxoon,  bid, 
pajrt ;  fern,  pmne,  sun,  hoc,  book. 

Degleksion. 

simple  obdeb. 

Keut.  ea^e,eye.    Masc.  iteojijiA,  star.    Fern,  tui^e,  tongue 

Singular, 


Nom.  ea^-e 

pceopp-a 

tun^-e 

Ghen.  ea;-an 

fCeopp-an 

tunj-an 

Abl.  and  Dat.  ea^-an 

fCeopp-an 

tun;-an 

Ace.  ea^^-e 

pceopp-an 
JPlural 

tunj-an 

Nom.  and  Ace.  eaj-an 

pceopp-an 

tun^-an 

Gen.  ea^-ena 

jreopp-ena 

tunj-ena 

Abl.  and  Dat.  ea^-um 

preopp-um 

tunj-um 

COMPLEX  OBDEB. 

Neut.  leap,  leaf.     Masc.  b»;,  dajf. 

Fern,  pcepn,  voice. 

Singular. 

Nom.  leap 

baej 

pcepn  <rrepen) 

G«n.  leap-ep 

t>»2-«r 

prepn-e 

Abl.  and  Dat.  leap-e 

b»3-e 

pcepn-e 

Ace.  leaf 

b»j 

pcepn-e 
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Hural 

Nom,  leap  ba;-af  jrepn-a 

Gen.  leap-a  baj-a  ftepn-a  (-ena) 

Abl.  and  Dat.  leap-um      ba^^-um  jrepi-um 

Neut.  tpeop,  tree;  pice,   realm,      Masc.  bpofep,   brother; 
man,  man.    Fern,  hoc,  hook;  buph,  toum. 

Singular. 

Kom.  &  Ac  tpeop  pic-e       bpo)>ep 

Gen.  tpcop-er     pic-er      l^J>^ 

Abl.  &  Dat.  tpeop-e       pic-e       bpe)>ep 

Plural. 

Kom.  &  Ac  tpeop-n      pic-u       bpo)>p-Q      men  bee        bypis 

Gen.  tpeop-a      pic* a       bpo|>p*a      mann-a      boc-a    bups-a 
Abl.  &  Dat.  tpeop-um  pic-um    bpo)>p-um  mann-nm   boo-nm  bups-un 

ADJECTIVES. 

Adjectives,  as  in  German,  Have  a  definite  and  an  indefinite 
inflection.  The  fDrmer  is  used  when  the  adjective  is  pre- 
ceded by  the  definite  article,  by  any  other  demonstrative,  or 
by  a  possessive  pronoun ;  the  latter  in  all  other  cases. 


man 

boc 

bupk 

mann-ef 

bee 

bups-t 

men 

bee 

bypis 

Definite  Declension. 

pset  2obe»  the  good. 

Nom. 
Ace. 

Singular. 

Neut.                        Masc 
f  aet  job-e            \t  job-a 
f  8Bt  job-e            Jjone  ^ob-an 

Fem. 
reo  job-c 
)^  S^b-an 

Gen.  |)8Bf  job-an 
Dat.  }>am  ^ob-an 
Abl.  fjr  job-an 

)>8&pe  ^ob-an 
)>8&pe  ^ob-an 
f  Jr  5ob-an 

PluraU 

Vom  and  Ace.  ]>a  ^ob-an 

Gen.  fapa  job-ena  \  For  all  genders 
Abl.  and  Dat.  ]>am  ^^ob-um 
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ovTLnns  or  aitolo-saxok  qramuam. 


INDEFINITE  Declension. 


AOtt. 


good. 


Stngular. 


Mabc 

JtfUkm 

20b 

job 

jober 

3obpe 

jobum 

jobpe 

3obne 

jobe 

jobe 

jobjie 

Keut 
Nom.  job 
G^n.    jobcf 
Dat.    jobum 
Ace.    job 
Abl.    jobe 

Plural. 

Kom.  and  Ace.    jobe 
Gen.       .     .     .     jobpa 
Abl.  and  Dat.    jobum 

COMFABISON. 

The  Comparative  and  Superlative  Degrees  are  regularlj 
formed  by  adding  op  and  oft  to  the  indefinite  form,  as  leop, 
leop-op,  leop-o]T,  dear^  dearer,  dearest ;  »  usually  becomes  a, 
as  pns&l,  pnal-op,  jmal-op:,  wnall,  narrow,  etc.  This  ending 
is,  however,  only  adverbial.  As  an  adjective,  the  Compara- 
tive is  formed  in  pe  pa  pe,  whether  used  definitely  or  inde- 
finitely, as  (l>»c)  leof-pe,  (fe)  leof-pa,  (feo)  leop-pe,  the 
dearer.  The  Superlative  has  both  the  definite  and  indefinite 
inflections,  the  former  in  -op:  or  -ep:  (also  the  adverbial 
form),  the  latter  in  -ofce,  -ojra,  -ojre,  or  -efce,  etc.,  as 
leof-ofC,  dearest,  ]>8ec  leop-op:e,  etc.,  the  dearest. 


Posit 
heapb,  hard  ) 

|>8et  heapbe,  the  hard  ) 


EXAMPLE. 
Adjective. 

Comp. 
(J»8et)heapb-pe, 
the  harder 


Adverb. 
heapb-e,  hardly       heapb-op,  hardlier 


Superl. 
heapb-op:,  hardest 
face  heapb-op:e,  the 
hardest 


heajib-o)T,  hardliest 
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Ibbsgulajei  Comfabisok. 


Posit. 

Comp. 

SaperL 

^S>  ^^ 

lenjpe  (lenj) 

lenjepc 

ftpan;,  strong 

jrpenjpe  (rrpanj. 

op) 
lipset$pe  (hpatSop) 

pcpenjep; 

hpaeb  (hjialSe),  ^ick 

bpaSopc 

ealb,  old 

ylbpe 

^^Ibepc 

neah,  ni^h 

neappe  (neap,  n jrp) 

nfhfc,  nebpc,  nexc 

heah,  hi^h 

hJTipe 

hyhpc,  hehfc 

eat$,  easy 

eatipe  (etJpe,  etJ) 

ea:5op: 

peop, /ar 

FyPPe(FtP) 

p^pepc 

^eonj,  younff 

xyi^xpe 

xjT^xerc 

fceopc,  short 

fc^cpe 

pc^ccpc 

(Fop«) 

piptJpe    (piptJop), 
further 

1 

fOfC,  soft 

reptpc  (repc) 

peptept 

aep,  er«,  5e/br0 

seppe  (aepop) 

»pepc 

job  (pel),  yoo(/,  WtfZZ 

betepe  (bee) 

betep:,  becpc 

ypel,  «rj7 

F^r«  (pypr) 

p^p«rc,  Fypp5 

micel,  yreat 

mape  (ma) 

msept 

lycel  (lyr),  Zi«?fl 

laejre  Qmj) 

l»pc 

popme  (pope),  ftrmer, 

1 

pypmept,  p^pc 

fore 

laec  (late),  ^<^,  «iot(7 

Iseqie  (lacop) 

lacop:,  Isetemept 

pt5,  /a^,  sifU!e 

ptJpe  (p"5op) 

ptJopc,  pfSemepc 

upepeapb  (up),  upward^ 

upepe  (upop) 

^emepc 

(«p:ep),  after 

aeptfie 

aepcemepc 

ucepeapb  (uc),  outward^ 

,  utpe  (utop) 

ycemepc 

UUrV 

mib  (mibbepeapb),  mid 

1 

f 
PEONOUNS. 

I.   PSB805AL« 

mibmepc 

The  Personal  Pronouns  are  ic,  I;  f  u,  thou ;  hic,  he,  heo, 
it,  he,  she.  The  first  two  are  the  only  Anglo-Saxon  wordi 
having  the  dual  numOer. 


68^  ouTLnne  or  anolo-saxoit  g&ahmas., 

Nom.  ic  }>u 

Gen.  mm  fm 

Ace.  me  fe 

Abl.  andDat.  me  pe 

r- "^  \  /  *' "^ 

Dual.  Plup.  Dual.  Plur. 

Nom.  pic  pe  ^ic  ^e 

Gten,  micep  upe  mcep  eopep 

Ace.  mic  uf  mc  eop 

AbL  and  Dat.  mic  uf  mc  eop 

Singular. 

Neut.  Masc  Fem. 

Nom.  hic  he  heo 

Gen.  hir  hip  hipe 

Ace.  hic  hme  bi 

Abl.  and  Dat.  bim  him  bipe 

FturaL 

Nom  and  Ace.  hi,  by 

G^n.  hipa,  hypa,  beopa 
Abl.  and  Dat.  him,  heom 


n.  FOBSSSSIYX. 

The  Possessive  Pronoims  are  formed  from  the  genitives  of 
the  first  and  second  person,  as  min,  mine,  my ;  }>in,  thine,  thjff 
uncep,  upe,  our ;  mcep,  eopep,  your.  These  are  declined  aa 
indefinite  adjectives.  The  genitive  of  the  third  person  is 
used  unchanged,  as  hif ,  iUy  nis ;  hipa,  their.  To  determine 
mora  precisely  the  idea  of  reflection,  the  genitive  of  jylp,  self, 
or  the  word  a;en,  own,  must  be  added,  which  is  regularly 
declined  as  an  adjective,  but  used  only  indefinitely. 

III.   DSMOKSTBATIYE. 

The  Demonstrative  Pronouns  are  ]>»t,  fe,  feo,  thai,  also 
the  relative  which,  who,  that,  and  the  article  the ;  and  {nf, 
^f ,  J>eof ,  this. 
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Singular, 


Neut. 

Nom.  }>sec 

Gen.  ))«r 

Dat.  }>am,  ])8&m 

Ace.  )>»t 

Abl.  fy 

\ 


MaBC 

re 

)>am,  ]>8&]ii 
]>oue 


Fem. 
I*eo 

j^aepe 
fa 

n 


Singular. 


firer 
fife 


fifer 
}>ipim 
fipie 
fife 


feor 

pirre 

far 
fiIT« 


Plural.  Plural* 

ISom.  and  Ace.  ]>a  f  af 

Gen.  ]>apa,  fsepa  f ijXa 

Abl.  and  Dat.  )>ain  fipim 

rV.   LfTEBBOOATITE. 

The  Interrogatives  are  hpset  ?  hpa  ?  tr^o^  ?  who  ?  hj^lc  P 
%6hich?  hp«]>ep?  whether?  which? 

Neut.  Mas.  and  Fern. 

Nom.  bpsec  hpa 

Gen.  hp«f  hpaef 

Dat.  hpam,  bpsem  hpam,  hpsem 

Ace.  hp»c  hpone,  hpsene 

Abl.  hpy  hpj' 

The  Indefinite  Pronouns  are  fpa  hp»c  (fpa),  whatsoever 
fpa  hpa  (rpa),  whosoever ;  fpa  hpylc  (fpa),  whichsoever ;  se^hpaer 
(^ehpsec),  ae^hpylc,  etc.,  whatsoever ^  etc. ;  aelc,  each^  every  one, 
eal,  all;  s&ni;,  ang ;  nsenij,  not  any,  none;  anlipi;  (senlipi^), 
single,  alone;  mani^  (msenij),  many;  j^noh,  enough;  an, 
one ;  pun,  some,  a,  a  certain;  placed  after  a  cardinal  number 
in  the  genitive,  it  implies  one  more,  as  pp^vna  pim,  one  of 
sixteen;  pela,  much,  many;  peapa  (pea),  jew;  man  (like 
Ger.  man,  Pr.  on),  one,  they, people;  apihc(apuhc),  apht,  ahr, 
aught,  anything;  napht  (naht),  naught,  nothing;  ofep,  other, 
second;  apfep,  afep,  one  of  two,  either;  nq?]>ep  (nafop), 
neither;  aejpep,  either » 

NTJMBEES. 
CardinaL  Ordinal 

an  one  f  popme,  pe  popma,   peo 

popme,  first 
C|)a  two  -p,  pe,  peo  ofep,  Recond,  etc 

fjieo,  fpy  three  y  fpybbe,  pe  |>p5'bba,  *eo 

fp^bbe 
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Cardhutl. 

OHinal. 

peopep 

four 

peop))e,  peop)ia»  jieojif€ 

PF 

five 

pipce,  -a,  -e 

r«.  ryx 

six 

pxce,  -a,  -e 

feopon 

seven 

feopo)>e,  -a,  -e 

eahca 

eight 

eahtofe 

ni^on 

nine 

ni2o)>e 

cyn 

ten 

tedpe 

eiiblupon 

eleven 

enbl^pce 

cpelp 

twelve 

tpelpce 

J^peotcjne 

thirteen 

J>p^rceo)>e 

peopepcjme 

fourteen 

peopepteo]^ 

pijryne 

fifteen 

ppceoj^e 

pixcjme 

sixteen 

pxceo]»e 

feoponc^e 

seventeen 

feoponceo)>e 

eiahtatyne 

eighteen 

eahcareo)>e 

nijont^e 

nineteen 

ni^onceo^e 

tpenti^ 

twenty- 

tpencu2;o|>e 

J^pytxij 

thirty 

fpjTCijojJe 

peopepcij 

forty 

peopepcijofe 

PfCiJ 

fifty 

ppcijofe 

pixtij 

sixty 

pxci50l>e 

hunb-peoponti^ 

seventy 

hunb-peoponti^ojie 

hnnb-eahtaci3 

eighty 

hunb-  eahcati^o)^ 

hunb-nixonci^ 

ninety 

hunb-ni^onti^ojie 

hunb,  hunbpeb  ) 
hunb^teonci^    J 

hundred 

hunb-ceoncijo)>e 

hunb-enbluponci^ 

hundred  and 
ten 

hunb-enbluponci3o)>e 

hunb-tpelpci^ 

hundred  and 

hunb-C|^lpci2o]>e 

twenty 
^penb  thousand 

Sn  follows  the  indef.  decl.  of  adjectives,  and  in  the  accii& 
sing.  masc.  often  forms  senne  for  anne ;  used  definitely :  ane, 
ana,  ane,  and  standing  after  its  noun,  etc.,  it  signifies  alone, 
Tpa  and  J^peo  are  thus  declined : 

Neut.         Maac.     Fem.        Kent.  Masc.    Fern. 
Nom.  and  Aoc.  tpa  (tu)     tpe^en    cpa        J^peo    ]»py    Yfito 


Qen,  cpe^a  (cpeja) 
Abl.  and  Dat.  tpam  (cps&m) 


]»peopa 
fpym 
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Ba,  be^en,  ba,  both,  follows  tpa ;  prefixed  to  tpa  it  forms 
batpa  (butu),  both,  which  is  indeclinable.  The  numbers 
from  peopep  to  tpelp  inclusive,  when  used  absolutely,  have  a 
nominative  in  -e,  as  ealle  f  eopone,  all  the  seven ;  tpelp  has  also 
cpelpa  and  cpelpum ;  pp  and  px  are  found  with  a  gen.  in  -a^ 
as  an  J^ijja  ppa.  Tpennj  and  the  others  in  -ti^  form  a  gen. 
in  -cijpa,  abl.  and  dat.  in  -ti^^um.  punb  prefixed  to  the  tens 
after  pxci^  is  sometimes  dropt,  when  hunb,  hundred,  goes 
before,  as  pcipa  an  hunb  'j  eahcacij,  of  ships  one  hundred  and 
eighty. 

pealp,  half,  placed  after  an  ordinal  number,  reduces  it  bj 
half,  as  o]7ep-healp,  one  and  a  half  (G«r.  anderthalb)  ;  Jmibbe- 
healp,  ttoo  and  a  half  From  an,  cpa«  ppeo,  are  formea  »ne« 
once;  tpipa  (cupa),  twice \  J^pipa  ()>pypa),  thrice. 

VEEBS. 

There  are  two  Orders  of  Verbs,  as  of  nouns,  viz.,  the 
Simple  and  the  Complex  (or,  according;  to  Grimm's  nomen- 
clature, the  "Weak  and  the  Strong).  The  simple  order  forms 
its  imperfect  by  adding  -obe  (-ebe),  -be,  or  -te  to  the  root ; 
the  participle  past  by  adding  -ob  (-eb),  -b,  or  -t.  In  the 
complex  order  the  imperfect  is  monosyllabic,  and  changes  its 
vowel,  and  the  participle  past  ends  in  -en.  The  former  is 
divided  into  three  classes,  forming  one  Conjugation;  the 
latter  into  two  Conjugations  of  thiie  classes  each. 

Simple  Obdsb,  ob  Eibst  Covjugatiok. 
lupan,  to  lave ;  hypan,  to  hear ;  tellan,  to  tell,  count, 

Iin)iOATiyi. 
Present, 

Singular  ic  lup-ije  h^-e  cell-e 

fu  lup-ap:  ^yP'P^  cel-pc 

he  lup-al5  hyp-tS  cel-tS 

Plur.  pe,  ^e,  hi  lup-ia6  %  hj7i-aS  *>  cell-at$^ 

luf-i^e  5  hyp-e    )  tell-e  } 

Ihpsbfect. 

Sing,  ic  lup-obe  hjp-be  teal-be 

fu  lup-obept  h^-bep:  teal-bept 

he  lup-obe  hyp-be  teal-be 

Plur.  ye,  je,  hi  lup-obon  hyp-bon  teal-bon 
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Sing,  lup-ije 
Piur.  luf-ion 


Sing,  lup-obe 
Plur.  luf-obon 


Sing,    lup-a 
e  luf-ije 


SuBJUNCTm. 

Present, 

hyp-e 
hyp-on 

Impsbfect. 

hyp-be 
hyp-bon 

Impebatiyf!. 

hyp 
( hyp-atJ 
I  hyp-e 

iNFimCTITE. 


Pres.  lup-ian 
Gerund  co  lup-i^enne 
Part.  pres.  lujr-ijenbe 
Part,  past  (5e)luf-ob 


hyp-an 

CO  h)7i-enne 

hyp-enbe 

(2e)hyp-eb 


tell-e 
tell-on 


teal-be 
teal-bon 


tel-e 
c  tell-at5 
{tell-e 


tell-an 

to  tell-anna 

tell-enbe 

(^^ejtealb 


The  first  form  of  the  present  indicative  plural  and  of  the 
imperative  plural  is  used  when  the  pronoun  either  precedes 
or  is  omitted,  as:  pe  lupaf5,  we  love;  hypaS,  hear;  the 
second  when  the  pronoun  immediately  follows,  as :  telle  ^e, 
tell  ye.  The  gerund,  which  is  always  preceded  by  to,  answers 
both  to  the  Latin  supines  and  the  future  in  rus, 

Pabban,  to  have ;  pj^llan,  to  will,  telle ;  and  nyllan,  fo  loiU  not, 

nolle,  are  thus  conjugated : 

Indie,  pres.  1     hsebbe  (habbe)       Sub.  pres.    habbe 

(h«bbe) 


2  haepft  (hapap:) 

8  hseff5  (hapaf5) 

Imperf.  haepbe  (-pt) 

Plur.  haepbon 

Infin.  pres.  hsebban  (habban)  Part.  pres. 

Gerund  habbenne  Part,  past 


Plur.  habbon 

Imp.  hsepbe 

Plur.  hsepbon 

Imper.  hapa 

haebbenbe 

(2e)haBpeb, 

bffifb 
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Indie,  pres.  I     pille 
2     pile 
8     pde 

Subj.  pres. 
Plur. 
Imp. 

pdle 

pillon 

polbe 

Plur.  1.  2.  3    P;iJf 

Plur. 

polbon 

Imperf.     polbe  (-p:) 
Plur.     polbon 

Infin.  pres. 
Part.  pres. 

pillan 
pillenbe 

Indie,  pres.  1    nelle 
2     nelc 

Subj.  pres. 
Plur. 

nelle  (nylle) 
nellon 

8     nele  (nyle) 
Plur.  1.  2,  8  gjf  ^-^^ 

Imp. 

Plur. 

Imper. 

Plur. 

(n^llon) 
nolbe 
nolbon 
nelle 

Imperf.    nolbe  (ft) 
Plur.     nolbon 

nellat$ 

Infin. 

nyllan 

COMPLEX  OEDEE. 

The  Complex  Order  changes  the  vowel  in  the  imperfect. 
The  imperfect  ends  with  the  characteristic,  which,  if  bb, 
becomes  p ;  if  2,  h.  In  the  2nd  pers.  sing,  and  in  the  plur. 
h  again  becomes  j. 

The  Secokd  Conjuoation  changes  certain  vowels  in  the 
2nd  and  3rd  persons  sing,  present.  The  part,  past  sometimes 
changes  its  vowel 

Examples: — bpecan    to  break;  healban,  to  hold;   bpajan, 

to  draff,  draw. 


CLASS  I. 

CLASS  IT. 

Ikdicative. 
Present. 

CLASS  in. 

Sing.  1  bpece 

2  bpicpc 

3  bpic^ 

healbe 
hylcpc 
hylc  (healt) 
healba^ 
\healbe 

Impsbfect. 

bpaje 
bpaejiT 
bpae;^ 
rbpajatS 
Ibpaje 

Sing.  1  bpaec 

2  bpaece 

3  bpa&c 
Plur.      bpaecon 

beolb 
heolbe 
heolb 
heolbon 

bpoh 
bpoje 
bpob 
bpo3on 

6U 
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Sing,  bpece 
Flur.  bpecon 


Subjunctive. 
Present. 
healbe 
healbon 


bpa^e 
b[ia20ii 


Sing.  bp»ce 
Plur.  bps&con 


Sing,      bpec 

Plur.    |^I*«*« 
Cbpece 


Pres.  bpecan 

Grer.  to  bjiecanne 

Part.  pres.  bpecenbe 

Part,  paat  (3e)bpocen 


Pres. 


Plur. 


Impsbfect. 

heolbe 
heolbon 

Imperatite. 

healb 
rhealbatS 
thealbe 

Ikfikitive. 

healban 

to  healbanne 

healbenbe 

(3e)healben 

pcfan,  to  he,  is  thus  conjugated : 

Indicative. 

1  eom  Imp.  1  p»f 

2  eapc  2  p»pe 

8  If  (yr)  8  p»r 

fynb  (jrjnbon)  Plur.      psepon 

Subjunctive. 


bpo^e 
bp(>2oii 


bpaj 
fbpaja* 
Ibpaje 


bpajan 

to  bpa^^annc 

bpa^enbe 

(je)bpagai 


Pres.  ry  (n3»  reo) 
Plur.  xyn 

Imperative. 
per 
Plur.  ]^^^ 


Imp.  psepe 
Plur.  p»pon 

Infinitive. 

Pres.  pefan 
G^r.  to  pefanne 
Part.  pres.  pefenbe 
Part.  past.  (2e)pefen 


With  some  of  the  above  forms  the  negative  ne  is  oom< 
bined: 

Pres.  1  (ic)  neom  (I)  am  not;  8  nif  (njj);  Imp.  nmy 
8ubj.  imperf.  n»pe,  etc. 

Lpefan,  to  sa^^  is  thus  conjugated : 
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Ind.  pres.  cpefe,  cpyjt;,  cp^ ;  imperf.  cfmH,  cpaebe,  cpae6, 
plur.  cp»bon;  Subj.  pres.  q?e)>e;  imperf.  cpaebe;  part,  past 
(3e)cpeben.     In  other  respects  it  is  regular. 

Ijanjaii  (^an)  to  go;  bon,  to  do,  and  buan,  to  inhabit^ 
cultivate,  are  thus  conjugated : 


Pres.  1  janje  (5a) 
2  ja&jx 

eobe  (jeonj) 


Plur. 
Imp. 


Indicatite. 

bo 

bejr 

be« 

rbo« 

Cbo 
b^be 


bue 

byre 

by« 


bube 


SuBJxrycTiTE. 

bo 
bon 

Impebatiye. 
Sing,    janj  (3a)  bo 


Sing. 
Plur. 


Xan 


bu 
bun 


Plur.  {^^« 


ja 


rbo« 
tbo 


iKimriTiVE. 

Pres.  janjan  (^an)  bon  buan 

Ger.  to  bonne 

Part.  pres.  ^an^enbe  bonbe  buenbe 

—     past  (se)5an5en  (jan)  (je)bon  fee) bun 

In  the  Thibd  Cokjugatiok  the  vowel  remains  the  same 
in  the  present.;  but  that  of  the  imperfect  is  changed  in  the 
2nd  pers.  sing.,  and  in  the  whole  pluraL 

Examples  :  bmban,  foMnJ;  biiiyan,  to  drive ;  clupan,  te  cleave. 


CLASS  I. 

CLASS  11. 

CLASS  ITI. 

IlTDICATlVE. 

Present, 

Sing.  1 

bmbe 

bpipe 

clupe 

2 

bmfC 

bpifTt 

cluFfC 

3 

bmc 

bpif^ 

clupC 

Plur. 

CbmbatS 
Ibmbe 

rbpipatJ 
IbpiFe 
2ir 

CclupaS 
Idufe 

Ounm  OF  tTOTfl  MTftff  8KAXIfA& 

amg.  1    iMnb  bpif  d«ir 

2     banfae  t)fi^  da^ 

8     baob  t^wF  deif 

nor.    bn&bon  t^upon  cfapa 

SmiTOCTlTB. 

Sing,    bmbe  ^F*  dope 

Rnr.    bmboD  t^pm  di^Mi 

ZicnBJZcT. 
Singi     bniibe 


bpipm  cbfOD 

Jhpskatitx. 

Sing,     binb  bpif  dap 

PI       rbinbatf  (bptjaX  fclopdf 

(bmbe  tbpiF"  tdnje 

Ismrinn. 
Fres.    binban  bpipui  cloFAn 

Gei.    CO  biDbonne     co  b|iipuuie  dupaiuie 

F&rt.  pres.     bmbenbe  brupenbe  duren&e 

—     past     (3e)bimben      ^e)biiiFen  (2e)doF«D 

^eop^,  to  be,  to  heeome,  ia  thus  coiyngated ; 
Ind.  pres.  sing.  1    peojiSe  Subj.  pres.    peop^,  eta 

2     p^r^  Imp.     pupbe,  ete. 

8     pypC  Imper.     peopS 

Ipeopjw  Ipeojijie 

Imper£  Bing.  1    peapS  In£n.  pres.  peoppaa 

2    pupbe  Q«r.  Co  peOp^atni 

8     peepfi  Part  prea.  peonpoic^ 

Flur.     pupbon  —     put.  (^ejpopben 
Beon,  ^0  £«,  is  defective. 

Ind.  pree.  smg.  1    b«o  8ubj.  pree.  beo 

2    b^  Flur.  beon 

8    by«  Imper.  beo 

""•{Sf        "«•{£:? 

Infln.  beon       Qer.  to  beonne        Fort.  prea.  bennfas 
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Eeofan,  to  choose,  makes  3  pers.  pres.  cyir ;  imperf.  ceaf, 
2  pers.  cupe,  pi.  cupon ;  part,  past  (2e)coj)en.  And  80' 
others  in  -fan. 

8eoi$an,  to  seethe,  makes  3  pers.  pres.  yyiS ;  imperf.  feaS,  2 
pers.  fobe ;  part,  past  (3e)foben.     And  so  otLers  in  -tSan. 

Fleo^an,  or  contr.  pleon,  to  fly,  fl>ee,  has  fLeo^e  and  pleo, 
plur.  pleof5,  pleo  ;  so  likewise  teojan  or  teon,  to  draw ;  ppeon, 
to  cover;  and  ]7eon,  to  thrive. 

8eon,  to  see,  makes  imperf.  feah  or  f eh,  fape  or  peje ;  im- 
per.  feoh  or  jyh ;  part.  pres.  fconbe ;  part,  past  (je)repen  or 
(J5e)re3en. 

Eepeon  (-pean),  to  rejoice,  has  imperf.  ^epeah  or  -peh, 
jepaje  or  -f^e ;  part,  past  sepa^en  or  jepa&^en. 

ANOMALOUS  YEEBS. 

The  following  Verbs  are  anomalous,  having  for  their  pre- 
sent an  old  imperfect  of  the  Complex  Order,  and  for  imper- 
fect one  subsequently  formed  according  to  the  Simple  Order. 

Pres  1.  3.  ah,  2.  aje,  pi.  ajon  ;  imperf.  ahce  ;  infin.  a^an ; 
part,  past  a^en,  to  owe,  oum.  Also  combined  with  the  nega- 
tive ne :  nah,  nahce. 

Pres.  1.  3.  an,  2.  unne,  pi.  unnon;  imperf.  uf$e;  infin. 
unnan ;  part,  past  (je)unnen,  to  grant . 

Pres.  1.  3.  can,  2.  cunne  or  canpt,  pi.  cunnon;  impeH*. 
cupe ;  infin.  cunnan ;  part,  past  (2e)cut$,  to  can,  he  ahle,h2X. 
posse,  valere, 

Pres.  1.  3.  beah,  2.  buje,  pi.  bu^on ;  imperf.  bohce ;  infin. 
bujan,  to  he  good  for,  toorth, 

Pres.  1.  3.  beap,  2.  beapft,  pi.  buppon;  subj.  buppe;  im- 
perf. boppce ;  infin.  beapan,  to  dare, 

Pres.  1.  3.  ^eman,  2.  ^emanpc;  pi.  ^emunon;  imperf.  je- 
munbe ;  infin.  ^emunan,  to  remember, 

Pres.  1.  3,  mae^,  2.  mihc,  pi.  ma2;on;  subj.  m8e2;e  (ma^e)  ; 
imperf.  mihte  (meahce)  ;  innn.  majan,  to  may,  can,  he  ahle, 

Pres.  1.  3.  moc,  2.  rooft,  pi.  moton ;  subj.  mote ;  imperf. 
mopce,  may,  might,  must, 

Pres.  1.  3,  pceal,  2.  pcealt,  pi.  pceolon  (pculon)  ;  subj, 
f c^le ;  imperf.  p ceolbe ;  infin.  pculan,  shall,  owe, 

Pres.  1.  3.  pac,  2.  papc,  pi.  piton ;  imperf.  pipre  (pifpe)  ; 
subj.  pite;  imper.  pice,  picaf5 ;  infin.  pican ;  ger.  co  picaiine; 
part.  pres.  picenbe ;  part,  past  pi  ten,  to  know.  Also  nycaiv 
iu>t  to  know, 

2  v2 
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Pres.  1.  8.  l>eanr»  2.  ]>eapjr  or  )niii]pe,  pi.  )>apfpii;  sulg. 

|>uppe ;  imperf.  )»opfce ;  infin.  )>eappan,  to  «t«0a. 

AUXILIABIES,  ETC. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  has  no  future  tense,  the  present  being 
used  to  express  both  the  present  and  the  future ;  piUaa  ^d 
fculan  are  used  only  to  express  ivillf  duUi,  etc.  The  present 
of  beon  has  usually  a  future  sense.  The  perfect  and  the 
pluperfect  are  formed,  as  in  English,  by  the  verb  babban,  to 
have,  as  ic  haabbe  or  haepbe  jelupob,  I  have  or  had  loved. 
There  is  no  passive  voice,  the  passive  being  expressed  bj 
means  of  the  auxiliaries  pej-an,  peop]>an,  and  beon,  as  ic  eom 
or  peoptJe  (5e)lupob,  lam  loved;  ic  pa&p  or  peop5  (2e)lupob, 
etc. 

Impersonal  verbs  are  as  in  other  tongues,  as  hit  funt,  ii 
rains ;  hic  jehmpl5,  it  happens,  etc. 

SYNTAX. 
I.  Syittax  of  Nouks. 

Nouns  of  time,  answering  to  the  question  hoto  long  t  are 
put  in  the  ace.  or  abl. 

Answering  to  vohen  T  they  stand  in  the  abl.,  dat.  with  on, 
or  gen. 

Measure,  value,  age  and  the  like  are  used  in  the  gen. 

The  matter,  to  which  a  measure  is  applied,  generally 
stands  in  the  gen.  as  hunb  miccena  hp»cef,  a  hundred 
measures  of  wheat. 

The  means  or  instrument  stands  in  the  abl.  or  dat.,  with  or 
without  the  prep,  mib,  ufith, 

n.  Syotax  or  Adjectiyes. 

Adjectives,  generally  speaking,  but  particularly  those 
denoting  want,  desire,  knovnedge,  remembrance  and  the  like, 
have  a  gen.  of  the  noun  which  defines  them,  as  peop  pana, 
wanting  money ;  a&cep  jeopn,  desirous  of  food. 

Adjectives  denoting  pleasure,  profit,  injury  and  the  like, 
govern  a  dat.  as  eallum  anbpenj,  acceptable  to  all;  jehpylcum 
unnyr,  useless  to  every  one. 

Comparatives  require  |H>nne  or  ^e,  than,  with  a  nomiiL,  ot 
an  abl.  or  gen.  w*^ '  "^latives  require  a  gen. 
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III.  Stktax  op  Vebbs. 

Verbs  of  naming  have  an  accus.  of  the  object  named,  and 
a  nomin.  of  the  name,  as  J>one  un^emehce  eapjan  )>u  roibc 
hacan  hapa,  the  immoderately  timid  thou  mayest  caU  hare. 

Ra&ban»  to  rule,  counsel,  abpe2;ban,  to  draw  (a  noord), 
robjie^ban,  to  cast  off  (sleep)  govern  an  abl.,  as  penben  hi 
)>y  pice  pa&ban  mofton,  while  they  might  rule  the  realm ;  an  C)|: 
f  am  fy  j^^eopbe  abpa&b,  one  of  them  drew  a  sword. 

Verbs  of  bidding,  forbiddSng,  serving,  following,  obeying, 
consenting  to,  opposing,  pleasing,  trusting,  injuring,  etc., 
govern  a  dat. 

Verbs  of  motion,  also  onbpnban,  to  dread,  often  have  n 
redundant  dat.  of  the  subject,  as  ja  fe  pop6,  yo  forth ;  him 
fa  8cylb  ^epat,  Scyld  then  departed. 

Verbs  of  desiring,  needing,  tempting,  wondering  at,  using, 
remembering,  forgetting,  ceasing,  etc. ;  also  penan,  to  hope ; 
neopan,  to  visit,  govern  a  gen.,  as  pe  jepilniaf5  fpij^ej*  pi^  cop, 
we  desire  peace  with  you ;  hpy  panbi^e  je  mm  ?  why  tempt  ye 
me  ?  hi  |>8ef  ne  jymbon,  they  cared  not  for  that. 

Some  impersonals  govern  the  person  in  the  ace.  or  dat. ; 
hir,  it,  is  often  omitted,  as  hyn^pa^  hine,  he  is  hungry  ;  hipe 
jebypa^,  it  becomes  her.  Others  have  besides  a  gen.  of  the 
remote  object,  as  l^one  pelican  lyjr  anpealbef,  the  wealthy 
lusts  after  power. 

Syntax  of  Peepositioks. 

The  following  govern  the  accus. :   jeonb,  through,  over 
fuph,  through ;  pi^sepcan,  behind,  after ;  ymb  (ymbe),  about. 

These  govern  the  dat.  be  (bi,  bij),  of,  about,  by;  of,  off, 
from,  of;  Fpara,  from,  by ;  aec,  at,  to ;  co,  to ;  into,  into ; 
aep,  ere,  before ;  peop,  far,  far  from ;  unpeop,  near ;  neah 
(nean),  nigh;  jehenbe,  near,  handy;  sefrep,  after;  bupan, 
on-upan,  oiore;  beaepran  (baepcan),  behmban,  after,  behind ; 
beheonan,  on  this  side;  bucan,  without,  outside;  betpynan 
(becpeonum,  becpeonan),  between,  among,  co-emnep,  along , 
co-mibbep,  on-mibban,  amid;  binnan,  pif$-innan,  on-innan, 
within,  inside ;  aeupopan,  topopan,  5tf/brc;  copeapb,  towards; 
co-eacan,  besides. 

Snblanj,  along,  governs  a  gen. 

The  following  govern  the  accus.  or  dat. :  pope  and  bepopan, 
before:  onburan,  about^  around;  ot$,  unto,  till;  uppon,  upon; 
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mnan  (innon),  withtn;  on,  tii,  on,  m/o  ;  (on-)2emaii^  amonf; 
becpeox,  betwixt^  among;  utan  (ucon),  pitSucan.  withcut^ 
outride;  ofep,  over;  unbep,  under;  to^eanef,  ongean,  to- 
trar«/«,  agaimt ;  be^^eonban,  beyond. 

Foji, /or,  and  mib,  cri^A,  goyem  the  aocus.,  abl.,  or  dat. 

pil5,  against^  with,  governs  the  accus.,  dat.,  or  gen. 

A  preposition  sometimes  stands  after  its  cas^  as  hi  him 
mib  fsecon,  tksg  sat  with  him. 

Ymbucan  is  sometimes  divided,  as,  ymb  hanqieb   "«■*«, 
about  coekcrowing. 

Syntax  of  Conjukctioks. 

The  following  require  the  rerb  in  the  indicative :  anb,  and; 
eac,  eke,  also;  ac,  but^for^  Lat.  nam;  fp^  *o;  fpa  jrpa,  #o  at/ 
)»a,  )H)nne,  then;  )>a,  fafa,  when,  as;  (fOp)  hfFy,  w1^  f  uabyj 
(|>e),  mib  ]mm  0>e),  toA^n,  while;  ^nben,  wkiie;  pSfan, 
«»fice ;  o65ch— oStJe,  ofStSe-cpeja — o^^  and  otJ6e  J^apa — o66s, 
either — or;  je — %e  and  »2)>ep  je,  m  weU—iae^  both — mnI 
)'pa-|>eah  and  ()>eah-)  hps&pepe,  get,  nevertheless;  nalasf — mc, 
not  only — but;  (fop)  y^  (y^)yfor,  because,  therefore. 

The  following  require  the  subjunctive :  )»»c,  ^aette,  tkmi , 
)>eah-(j>e),  though;  )K)nne  and  hpaenne,  when;  hpaep  Qipap), 
where;  ]^-laef  ()>e),  /e«^;  ro  ^n  (fe),  in  order  thai;  m-ff 
— pe,  so  much  the — as ;  ofi,  o^psec,  until ;  s&p,  aep]»am  O^e), 
ere,  be/ore;  hp»)>ep  (fe)  and  fam — fam,  whether — or; 
py,  if;  nemne,  nsspie,  n^])e«  unless,  except;  hu,  homeca, 
how. 

pu  ne,  with  an  indicative,  and  hympeji,  with  a  subjunctiTe, 
are  used  to  make  propositions  interrogative,  as  hu  ne  bo0 
manfulle  fy^?  do  not  the  wicked  do  soT  hpeSep  %e  nu  f ecan 
^olb  on  cpeopum  ?  do  ye  now  seek  gold  on  trees  f  r^^^  ]m, 
or  r^^  ^  P  sayest  thou  f  answer  the  same  purpose  with  an 
indicative,  as  cpe)>e  je  hsebbe  je  fufol  ?  hace  ye  meatT  i€;ffc 
1>u  m»s  fe  bhnba  J^one  blmban  lasban  p  can  the  blind  lead  the 

blind  r 

Ucon  (utan)  with  an  infinitive  expresses  a  wish,  aa  neon 

^n,  let  us  go. 

Two  or  more  negatives  are  frequently  used,  as  ne  pep  fu 

na,  wefp  not. 

Bucan  (buron),  bui^  mdy^  takes  ne  before  it^  as  pe  nabbafl 
bucon  pF  hlapH*,  w  lm$  iiUjbfe  loaves. 
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VoCiL— All  BubftaDtireB  ending  in  a,  jrcype  (rape),  hab,  and  bom,  art 
masculine.  Those  in  uns,  nef  (nyj*,  mf ),  are  feminine.  Words  be- 
ginning with  the  prefix  a  or  se  are  ranged  according  to  their  roots. 


TT,  ever,  always 

TTc,  but,  for,  Lat.  sam,  enim 

7rq*an,  ashes 

Le-acfum  '^ 

Le-ahfian  r  to  ask,  be  informed 

Le-axian    i     of,  hear  say,  or  teU 

Xhziaii       / 

Xb,  M.  pile 

'Xbl,/.  disease 

-ffi,/.  law 

iEbyl^/.  indignation 

JEcejiy  m,  field,  acre 

JEbjie,/.  rein,  nenre 

iEpen,  M.  erening 

JEflie,  ever 

JEyzy  after,  again 

JR^^l  ■ftermoet,  last 

.^ixep,  next,  second,  after 
^jxep-jyls^ibe,  follower,  succes- 
sor 

^hp»p,  eveiywhere,  on  all  sides 
-£s>^  either,  both ;  »s>ep  se 

.  .  .  Se>  both  •  .  .  and 
^Ic,  eadi,  erery.    See  Ylc 
^Imihtis,  almighty 
JELatf,  honest,  ^ood,  honourable 
.£l>eobisnyr»  euk^  foreign  parts 
^menne,  desolate 
.^metaSt  waste,  desert 
JEmob,  pHHiUanlmgnt 
iKnis,  any  1 


.£nhc,  unique,  excellent 

iEp,  ere,  betbre;  wpop,  earlier 
»perr,  first 

M^  n,  brass 

^p-basum,  in  days  of  old 

i£p-ealbe,  formerly 

^pen,  of  brass 

^penb,  fi.  errand,  message 

ne-»peDbian,  to  obtain  by  message 

^penbpaca,  messenger,  ambassa- 
dor 

^peft,  erst,  first 

^pnan.    See  Ypnan 

Ije-»pnan,  to  get  by  running 

^ppa,  former 

Mty  at,  with,  in 

JExi,  m.?  food 

^cs»bepe,  together 

lSe-»ttpeb,  poisoned 

Myij%  disgrace 

iBpylme,/.?  spring,  source 

^x, /*.  axe 

^>«1,  noble,  precious 

iBSelms,  fa*  noble,  prince 

'Xsan,  pret.  ahce,  to  own,  poseosi^ 

have 
X^en,  own 

Ce-asnian,  to  appropriate 
TThf  an,  ashes 
Tnifum,  to  ask 
"Xhte,    See  %an 
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SCmbeji,  m.  a  certain  ressel  or  mea- 
sure 

^mbypne,  favourable  (wind) 

"Xn,  for,  on    • 

"Xn,  a,  one;  ane,  alone 

TCna,  -e,  alone,  C1I7 

TCubib,  n.  delay,  expectation,  at- 
tendance 

^nbu^an,  pret  -beah,  pi.  -buson, 
to  bow,  submit 

T^nb,  and 

TCnbepi,  worth,  value 

7Cnblans>  along 

'Xubiyyen,/,  sustenance,  substance 

i^nbpneban.     See  Oubpaeban 

TCnbpyrne,  terrible,  formidable 

^nbphra,  face,  countenance 

TCnbpypbe,  n.  answer 

Sinyealbner,  simplicity 

^npnban,  to  find.    See  Finban 

Xu^e,  anxious 

rrn^ean,  against    See  Onj;ean 

/Viisilban,  to  pay.     See  Lilban 

/Vnj;m,  n.  beginning,  undertaking, 
enterprise 

^n^mnan.    See  Onpnnan 

^n^ican,  to  know,  be  acquainted 
with 

TTn^obian,  pret.  an^obe  (an  error 
or  contraction  for  an^obobe),  to 
indemnify 

^nbcnef,  image,  idol,  statue 

I>e-anmeran,  to  encourage 

A'npsebnef ,  unanimity 

Snficcan,  to  stay  in.  See  Hericran 

A'nryn,/.  sight,  spectacle 

Xnpfaib  }  "*•  P^^^'»  dominion 

TTnpealba,  monarch 

TCupi^,  m.  single  combat 

y^nbpjT^*^      I  fQ 
IW^-aiibpypban  ) 

5lpbjiebe,  the  country  of  the  Obo- 
tntie,  a  Slawish  people  to  the 
north  of  the  Old-Saxons,  in- 
habiting the  greater  part  of 
Mecklenburg 

3ip,/  wealth,  income 

'X]\t/.  mercy,  honour 

7p,/.  possession 

Xp,  n.  brasa  I 


answer 


Sp-georepe,  brass-foander 
De-apian,   to  honour,    htkre  p^ 

on 
i^|uns,  honour 

i^pleaf ,  void  of  honour,  tMwe 
TTphc,  honourable.   . 
TTpn.    See  Ypnan 

^Tpes,  away 

^pes-cuman,  to  come  away,  escapei 

See  Luman 
TTxian.    See  Iieacfian 
TTxfan,  ashes 
TCISj  m.  oath 
7n>ep,  either 
^um,  son-in-law 

B. 

Ba,/.  n.  dat,  bam,  both 
B»cbopb,  larboard,  left 
B»b.    See  Bibban 
B»)Tan.     See  Befefcan 
l^-baep,  n.f  conduct,  behavionr 
Biejinan,  to  bum,  pret.  bapn,  pL 

bupnon,  v.  n. 
BaetS,  m.  bath 
Ban,  fi.  bone 
Ba>ian,  to  bathe 
Be»]Tan,  behind 
Beah,  inclined.    See  Busan 
Bealb,  bold 

I>e-bealh.    See  ISebelsan 
Beam,  m.  tree,  beam 
Beapn,  n.  child 
Beapn-ceam,  m.  progeny 
Bebic^an,  to  sell.    See  Bicsan 
Bebob,  n.  command,  order 

Bebypian     ?  ^^  bury 
Bebypisean  J  ^ 

Bee,  gen.  dat.  abL  sing.  nom.  and 

ace.  pi.  of  hoc,  book 
Becuman,    to   come   upon.     See 

Luman 
Beb,  R.  bed 

Bebelpan,  to  bury.    See  Delpan 
7-beben,  demanded.    See  Bibban 
Bebpi]ran,  pret.  -bjiajr,  pi.  -bpijxMi, 

to  drive 
Be]ransen,  encompassed.  SeeBej-oa 
Be]:a|ian,  to  betake.    See  Fanan 
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Bvfi  n,  tc  contain,  comprise;  nran 

be  von,  to  encompass.    See  Fon 
Beyopan,  before 

Be?;an       /  to  venerate,  cultirate, 
Besansan\      encompass.  See  Kan 
Besen,  m.  both 
Beseonbon,  beyond 
Besinnan,  pret  -San,  pi.  -sunnon, 

to  begin 
Besican    >  pret.  -T^eAZ,  to  get,  ob- 
Be-?;ycan  J      tain 
Behabban,  to  comprise 
Beharan,  pret.  -het,  to  promise 
Behea^bian,  to  behead 
Behealban,    3    pers.    -hylc,   pret. 

-heolb,  to  hold,  observe,  see 
Bohhban,   to  close  up.    See  To- 

hliban 
Behj'lban,  to  flay 
Belabian,  to  unload,  exculpate 

Se-beSan    ]      -bealh,  pi.  bulson, 
^        C     *o  enrage,  incense 
Behcsan,  to  enclose.    See  lacsan 
Behjran,  pret.  belajr,  part,  behjren, 

to  remain 
Belucau,  pret.  -leac,  pi.  -lucon,  to 

lock,  close;  part,  beloccn 
Belyreji;iau,  to  circumvent 
Bemieran,    to    presume,    esteem 

(oneself?)    Ger.  vermessen?    I 

am  not  aware  of  the  occurrence 

of  this  verb  in  any  other  author 
Bemupcnian,  to  murmur 
Ben,/,  pra.ver 

Bena,  supplicant,  supplicating 
Benteman,  to  deprive,  take  away 
Benaman,  to  name 
Benb,  m./.  band,  bond 
&e-benb,  bound.    See  Bmban 
He-benban,  to  lay  in  bonds 
Beniman,  pret.  benam,  part,  be- 

numen,  to  take  away,  deprive  of 
i^-beuban,     to    announce.       See 

Beoban 
Beoban  I  pret.  -beab,  pi.  -bu- 
Be-beoban  >  bon,  to  command, 
Ire-beobanJ  enjoin,  offer 
Beops<^n  )  pret.  beaph,  pi.  bup- 
T/e-beopsan  >  gon,  part,  -bopgen, 
Bupsan        j     to  sav?,  secure 


Beoph,  m.  mountain 

Beopmaf,  the  people  inhabiting 
the  country  called  Biarmalan^ 
east  of  the  Dwina.  See  Aall, 
note  to  Snorri,  i.  p.  77 

ISe-bconan,  to  threaten,  promise 

Benan       (P^^**  "^I"'  P*'**  '^' 

Le-benan  i      P^°'  ^°  ^^'  ^^^' 
i^-oepan  ^     ^^^^  ^^^^^ 

Bepa,  bear 

Bepeapan,  to  bereave  of,  plunder 

Bepen,  of  bearskin 

Bepfcan,  pret  baepjT,  pi.  bupjron, 

to  burst 
Bef  »aan,  to  beset,  lie  in  wait  for 
Bcfapon,  beheld.     See  8eon 
Befccapian,  to  see,  observe 
Bejrceotan,  pret.  bef  ceac,  to  shootp 

dart,  rush,  precipitate 
Befcujran,  pret  -f ceaf ,  pi.  -]*cuf on, 

to  shove,  push 
Befcypan,  pret.  -fceaji,  to  shave 
Bef  em,  besom,  broom,  rod 
Befencan,  to  sink:  ▼.  a. 
Befensan,  to  singe,  scorch,  bum 
Befmcan,  pret.  -fane,  pL  -funcon, 

to  sink,  T.  n. 
Beptran,  pret.  -fact,  part.  -feora» 

to  besiege 
Befpon,  drawn,   attracted.     See 

^fpanan 
Befppecan,    to    talk    about,    an- 
nounce, complain.    See  8ppecan 
Beftelan,  pret.  frael,  to  steal,  i.  e. 

to  go  clandestinely 
Befpican,  pret.  -fpac,   pi.  -fpicon, 

to  deceive,  calumniate,  betray, 

circumvent;    befpice   beon,    to 

deceive 
Befypian  )  to  ensnare,  circumvent, 
Beppian  )      plot  against 
Bee,  better,  adv.  [>y  ber,  the  better 
Becaecan   >  pret.-t»hce,to  commit, 
Becaecean  {      entrust,  deliver 

Becan       (^    ™*^®    reparation, 
r    K^»^»  i     atone,  repair;  becan 
C     ryp,tomakeupafir« 
Becepe,  comp.  of  sob,  better 
Becusen,  covered,   from   beceon 

SeeTeon 
BeCfT,  best 


SM 
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Bcmz  1 

Becpuz  ViMtwwn,  amopg 

Bccynh  J 

Becynan,  to  doee,  shut 
Bepeopcmii,  to  work  OTer,  or  oover, 

oouatmct 
Bcpeoppui  I  pret.  -peapp,  pL  -pnp- 
Bcpyppui  i     pon,  to  cast 
Bepepian,  to  ddeod 
Bepinban,  pret.  -paab,  pL  opiiDbon, 

towindaboDt 
Bepican,  pret.  bepipx,  to  take  care 

or  chaj^  of,  coramaiid 
Bepopen,    abeddiog    teara,    fiom 

pepan 
Bel^ybiaii,  to  force,  enoompate? 
Be)>\'ban,  to  urge,  impel 
Bi,by 

SS!^aniP'«^^»^^'*o^"^ 
Ije-bicman,  to  tignifj,  alioir 
Biban       "^  pret  -bab,  pL  -bibon, 
X-biban    y     to  abides  ataj,  coq- 
£«-biban )     tlnue 
Bibban      )  pret.   bnb,    to   pray, 
Le-bibban  {     worship,  demand 
X-bibban,  to  solicit,  obtain  bjrsotici- 

tation.    See  fiibban 
Ije-bisan,  to  bow,  subdna 
Bilibban,  to  live  bj  m>  on 
Bilpitnerf  medmess,  gentleneai 

Bmoan,  within 

Bifceop,  iMsho^  prieft 

Birceophab,  priesthood 

Birmep  >  infamy,  ignominy,  Uat- 

Bifmop)     phemy,  mockery 

Bifmepian.    See  Iiebvfmepian 

Binnophc,  difgraoefiii,  ignomini- 
oos,  squalid 

BirmpnnSf  intuit,  ignominy,  dis- 
grace 

Birpd,  a.  proTorb 

Bic, «.?  bit,  bite 

X-bitan,  prat,  -has,  pL  -biton*  to 
bite 

Biceji,  bitter 


Blac,  black,  «uo  pt^  Qtx,  hUkk 

Bl»b,/.  fruit 
Blebpe,yi  boily  tamoar 
C«-blaob,  «.?  mingling;  rUf-S^ 

blanb,  ■DOW'-ftonii 
)Se-blecpan,  to  ble99 
Blmbhce,  blindlj 
Bhnnan     )  pret.  bins  (bUm)  pL 
X-blmnan  y      Uunnon,  to  ceMB 
Bb^,  blithe,  luzurioiM,  joyM 
Bhtnice,  hUthely,  joyA^j 
BbtSnef,  blitheiBeii»  gladftoti 
Blob,  11.  blood 

Blob-bpync,  wl  Uood-drinkjug 
Blob-syre,  m.  bloodshed 
Blobis*  bloody 

Blob-pyne,  «.  effbaioo  of  bkNid 
He-bloc,  It.  sacrifioe 
Blotan,  to  sacrifice 
Blooms*  sacrifice 
Boc,/.  book 
Boc-lanb,  n.  land  held  by  diaxter 

or  testament 
t^bob,  n  order,  oidingnw 
De-bobian,  to  aonooncft 
Tie-bosen,  inhabited,  from  b«Sian 
?t-bolsen  )  exasperated,  Vkgry, 
]>-bolsen  )      See  TCb^gan 
r#e-bopen,  bom,  from  bepan 
Boc,/.  atonement,  from  bccan 
Bpab,  broad,  wide-spread 
Bjiabian,  to  widen,  extend,  spread 
Bp»b,/.  Ixreadth 
Bpseban      )  to  spread,  eztttid, 
I^e-bpaeban  3      widen 
Bpsft'S,  breaUi,  Tapour 
Le-bpec,  a.  breaking,  breaiA 

r  pret.  -bp»c,  partb  -bpo- 
Bpecan  \  cen,  to  breu,  capture 
7C-bpecan  1  byassault^Latezpqg- 

C.  nare,  yioUt6b  bant 
Bpeb,  n,  bourd,  tablet 

Bpebenb,  cunning^  craf^ 

BpeojT,  fi.  breast 

Bpe'Sep,  dat.  and  abl.  o^hpoiSef^ 

Bpinsan      ]>  pret      bpobca^      l9 

Ere-bpmsan )      bring 

Bpoc,  A.  miseiy,  affliction,  tnmhll 
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B|iocuui      7  to    afflict,    diatresi, 
iJe-bfiociaD  \     Budm,  half  kill 

Srft>«H »'»««« 

Bpofman,  to  decaj 
Le-bpopen,  brewed 
Bpo>oji,  brother 
Le-bpoJ>opf  ape,  brotherhood 
Ere-l^'Spa  )  brethren,     brothers  ; 
lie-bpo"5puJ     Ger.  Qebriider 
Bpucloi,  pret^  bpeac,  pl.bpucoii,  to 

epjoj,  use,  eat 
Bpycs,/.  bridge 
BpycrS,  breaks.    See  Bpecan 

B^l\  ^**"^  lenowned 

Bpyne,  si.  bumiog,  fire 

^3  pers.  by^,  pret. 
Euan  \  bube,  part,  -ban  to 
&e-buan  1     inhabit,  dwell,  cul* 

C    tiFate 
Buf  an,  above 

Buxan       (  ^^^'  "^*^»  P^  -buson, 
ff-busan    5     part.sebosen,tobow, 

^      (,     revolt,  inhabit 
He-bun,  inhabited,  cultivated ;  from 

buan 
t^-bunben.    8ee  Bitidan 
Bup^enba-lanb,  Bomholm 
Bup^enban,     the      Burgondians. 
These  in  JEHfred's  time  appear 
to  have  dwelt  to  the  north  of  the 
Osti.    We  find  them  at  another 
period  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Oder.    They  have  given  name 
to  the  isle  of  Bornholm  (Bor- 
gundar-holm) 

Buph-leobe,  m.  p^  citizens 
Buphpapu«/.  townsfolk,  inhabitants 
Bucan,  bucon,  but,  mvg^  except, 

unless,  without 
Bum,  both 

I^-bycsan,  pret.  -bohce,  to  buy 
By^e,  IB.  bending,  angle 
tie-bylb,  emboldened 
Bvlpichce,  innocently,  meekly 
Byii,  cultivated,  from  buan 
Le-bjjib,/.  birth 


BJTibejT,  of  best  birth 
Bypele,  cup-bearer 
Bypsen,/.  sepuidire 
Ke-bypian.  v.  iropers.  to  happen 
Bypis*  dat.  abl,  and  nom.  pL  of 
buph ;    also  of  beoph,  mound« 
barrow,  sepulchre 
Bypigen,/.  sepulchre,  grave 
Bypnan,  pret.  bapn,  pL  bupnon,  to 

burn.    Lat.  ardere 
Byren,/.  example,  precept 
Ije-byfmepian,  to  treat  with  con- 
tumely, maltreat 

E. 
Lapcepn,  n.  prison 
Lafepe,   Csesar,  emperor;    Ger. 

ICaiser 
Lapl,  m.  basket 

^f  jm-duOk 

Lealb,  cold 

Leap,  m.  chap  {as  in  chapmanX 
chattel,  commodity 

J*'P'"'      I  to  bar 
r.e-ceapian  J  ' 

Leap-fcip,  n.  merchant-ship 

Leaf.    See  Leofan 

Lempa,  champion,  soldier 

Lene,  bold,  valiant 

Lennan,  to  bring  forth 

ff-ceopjran,  pret.  aceapjr,  to  cut,  cnt 

off,  part,  acopjren 

Leopj:-8BX,y.  axe 

Leopian,  to  murmur 

Leo]il,  SI.  churl,  peasant 

Le-ceoran  i     P  -cipon,  part,  -co- 
L    peoj  to  dwose,  elect 
Libms,  chiding 
Lilb,  n.  child 
Lipice,/.  church,  temple 
Ll»ne,  clean,  con^pletely 
UalS,  m.  cloth,  garment 
Lhf,  n.  shore,  (£ff 
Llub,  m.  rock 
Llnbig,  craggy,  rocky 
Uufe,  narrow  pass,  stmit 
Llypian,  to  call 
Liieop,  n.  knee 
Lmhc,  boy,  youth 
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Lnihcbab,  boyhood 

Loopca,  cohort 

iC-copen,  chosen.    See  Leofan 

Lopn,  n.  com 

Lojnan,  to  tempt 

Loc,  cot,  cottage 

LimyZy  pL  cpap»f ,  m.  craft,  device, 

power 
/¥-cp«)Tan,  to  resolve,  devise? 
Le-qisprsiao,  to  strengthen,  render 

powerful 
L)iae)xiSi  crafty,  powerful 
Lp«c-p»n,  m.  cart-wain;  chariot, 

car 
Lpeopan,  pret.  cpeap,  pL  cpupon, 

to  creep 
Lpifceo,  christian 
Lpifcenbom,  Christianity 
Lpifcenejx,  most  christian 
Lucu*^ 

Luca  >  quick,  living 
Luco} 
Luman,  3  pers.  cymiS,  pret.  com,  to 

come 
7f-cuman,  to  come,  be  bom.    See 

Luman 
Lunnan :  ic  can,  pi.  cunnon ;  pret. 

cutSe,  pi.  cu'Son,  to  know,  be 

able,  can 
rte-cuunian,  to  try,  attempt 
Lujion       '^ 
^-cupon    >  see  Leopin 
lrt?-cupon  J 
Lu5,     known,     manifest.        See 

Ly)>an 
Lu'Son.    See  Lunnan 
Lpacian,  to  quake 
Lpacuns,  quaking 
Lpealm,  m.  mortality,  pestilence, 

plague 
Tf-cpelan,  pret.  acpnl,  to  die,  perish 
Lpellan     >  pret.  cpealbe,  to  slay, 
^^-cpeUan )      kiU 

^^manS*o«>"<^«*^Pl^ 

X-cpencan,  to  quench 

Lpenlaub,  the  country  between  the 


Gulf  of  Bothnia  and  the  Wbitt 

Sol,  indoding  Finmazk 
Lpen-fv,  M.  the  White  Sea 

/'dp.  cyyiS,  ptct.  cpsIS, 
Lpc'^San  \  pL  cpKboo,  to  my, 
I^e-cpe^an  1     speak,  agree  on,  de- 

C     dare 
Epic,  quick,  living 
Lpilman,  to  kill 

Lpybpvben      }/.  compact,  oove- 
Le-cpybnaeben )      nant 
Lyl,  M.  leathern  bag 
Lyle,  m.  cold 

Lym'S*  comes.    See  Luman 
Lyn,  M.  kin,  kind,  sort,  race 
Le-cynb,  n.  nature;  a^j*  natural 
Lyne,  royal ;  used  as  a  prefix,  at 

cyne-cynnef ,  of  royal  race 
Lynebom,  kingdom 
Lynehce,  roy^ly,  nobly 
Lyne-pice,  n.  kingdom 
Lyne-fecl,  a.  royal  seat  or  ml« 

deuce 

Lynms    >king 
Lynmsc^ 
Lypepen,  of  copper 

^y^  I  m.  time,  occasion 

Lyppan      ) 

Le-cyppan  >  to  turn,  return 

Le-cippan  ) 

Lypice,/.  church 

LyfZtf.  chest,  box 

ru  fpret.     -cy^e,     cybbe, 

J-y^^.      \  *^  part  -c^M),  to  make 

Le-cy>an^     known,  devise 

Ly'5>u,  /.  country 

D. 

Dasb,/.  deed 

DKbboc,/.  penance,  repentance 

De^,  m.  day;  pi.  baj;af 

D»l,  m.  part 

D»lan      )  to  deal,  divide,  distri- 

Le-bnlan )      bute 

Le-bapenian,  to  be  fitting 

Le-bapcnhce,  fittingly 

Dalamenpan,    the    DalamenssB, 

Slavonic  people,  formerly  iijia- 

biting  Silesia 
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Deab,  dead 

Deablic,  deadly 

Deapninsa,  secretly 

Deappan,  ic  beap  (beop)  pe  buppon, 

pret.  bonfte,  to  dare 
Deals,  m.  death 
EfC-bel):,  M.  delving,  digging 
Delyan     )  pret.  bealf,  pi.  bulfon, 
ff-belj:an  J      to  delve,  dig 

Demm  \  *"*  ^^^^'  detriment 

I>e-beman,  to  doom,  sentence 

Denameapc,  Denmark ;  though  not 
in  the  modern  sense,  but  the 
then  Danish  provinces  of  Skaane 
(Scania)  and  Halland,  which 
were,  in  fact,  the  ancient  seat  of 
tlie  Danes,  and  constituted  a 
part  of  that  kingdom  until  1658, 
when  they  were  ceded  to  Sweden 

Deojrol )  .     ., 

DeopilJ^®^" 

Deofol-cpie]^,  m.  diabolical  art 

Deojrolsylb,  n.  idol,  idolatry 

Deopilsylb-huf,  n.  heathen  temple 

Deoji,  n.  deer,  beast 

Depian,  to  hurt,  injure,  annoy 

Die,/,  dike,  ditch 

Di^eU  dark,  secret 

Di^elner,  darkness,  secret,  mystery 

Dohcop,  daughter 

Dom,  m.  doom,  authority,  dignity 

Don       C^  P^"-  ^*  ^^^^  P'®'- 

(     make,  reduce,  bring 
7-bon,  to  do,  take,  remove,  release 

See  Don 
Dopjxe.    See  Deajipan 
7C-bp»ban.    See  Onbpaeban 
S-bp»|:an,  drive  out,  expel 
Le-bpaBj:ebnej*,  grief,  sorrow 
Dpeam,  m.  frenzy 
Dpecan      /  pret.  bpehce,  to  tor- 
Tre-bpecan  )      ment,  afflict 
Le-bpefan,    to    perplex,  trouble, 

afflict 
tre-bpej:ebhc,  turbid,  dense 
Dpeuc,  m.  driuk,  potation 
^-bpencan,  to  drown,  v.  a. 
Dfieosan,  3  pers.  bpy$,  pret.  bpeab, 

pL  bjiu^on,  to  suffer,  sustain 


De-bpijran,   to   be   wrecked.    See 

Djiijran 
DpiS,  dry 

7K!-bnisan,  to  dry  up 
Dpihren,  m.  lord 
Dpmca,  drink 
Dpmcan,  pret.  bpanc,  pL  bpuacon^ 

to  drink 
^-bpincan,   to   be  drowned.    See 

I>pmcan 
Dpopa,  drop 
Dpuncen,  drunk 

7l  bpuncen,  drowned.  See  Dpmcan 
Dpuncennyf,  drunkenness 
Dpy,  wizard,  magician 
Dpycpse]:^,  m.  witchcraft,  magic 
Dpyhten,  lord 
Le-bpync,  n.  drinking 
Dpypan,  to  drip,  drop 
d!iSu«,  /.  nobility,  flower   (of  a 

people),  virtue 
Diidmun,  a  sort  of  large  ship,  dro* 

mond 
Dun,/,  down,  mountain 
Dupu,/  door 
Dup::,  n.  dust 
'X-bpmyca.n,  to  quench 
Le-bpola,  error,  heresy 
I^bpolman,  heretic 
Dybe.     See  Don 
7C-bybe.    See  Sbon 
Le-byj-an,  pret.  -beajr,  pL  -ba]pon, 

to  dive,  sink 
]>-bynsian,  to  dung,  manure 

gyP^J  dear,  precious 

Dypn,  dark,  secret 
Dypnan,  to  conceal 
Dyps,  n.  folly,  a^j.  foolish 
Dypsner,  folly,  delusion 

e. 

ea,  /.  river ;  ea-s&nS>  course  or 

bed  of  a  river 
eac,  eke,  also 
eaca,  addition,  increase 
eajge,  n.  eye 
eahra,  eight 
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CaluauxoK*  eightwnth 
eahsan^  (bunbX  eighty 


edb,  old 
ealbbom,  age 

C^itbopbom,  elilefiliipii  siipraiiiM^ 
eaJboiunan,  prefect^  tribone^  ge- 
neral 
ealbuDS,  age 

ean,au 

ass— ^.--^ 

ealo-sepeopc,  a.  ale-breweiy 
Cam,  ancle 

eapb,  at.  oonntiy,  habitatioQ 
eapbpejx,  abiding 
eaptnan,  to  inhabit,  dwell 
CtLftTtlSi   f.  difBcnlty,    harddiip, 
6ap]:o'S )       mishap 
eapfofOice,  hardly,  aorely 
Caps,  bad,'8lothfhl,  cowardly 
X-eapsian,  to  becxune  cowardly, 

etc 
eapm,  M.  arm 
eapm,  poor,  miaerable 
eapmhce,  miserably,  piteonsly 
Ke<-eapnian,  to  merit,  earn 
eafC,  east 

eafcane,  from  the  east 
eajT-ba^  «.  east  part 
eafcene,  in  the  east 
eaftemefr,  eastmost 
eafcepeapb,  eastward 
eajrlanb,  the  country  of  the  Ost!, 

or  Estas,  Esthonia.    See  Opa 
eafcpybte,  dae  east 
eafC-ymbnran,  east  about 
eaponsa,  publicly,  openly 
ea1$,  easier,  more  easily.    See  Y5 
eatSe,  easily 
Le-eatSmeban,  to  humble 

ea'Smobis,  humble 
ea'Smobner,  humility 
ece,  eternal,  perpetiud 


Gcnyr,  eteniity 

ebpK,  reproach,  cootnmcjy 

e^r,  again,  after 

e^asipm,  to  giTe  back.      Sat 

Ijifmn 
ejrr-sepenban,  to  torn  back,  Mio* 

grade 
erv-recsan,  to  taj  again,  repaat 

SeeSec^an 


ease) 

ese  J 


a.  eye 


ese,  11.  awe,  fbur,  tenor 
esq^nU  formidable 
escfhc.  terrible,  ^re 

ehran,  to  foUow,  proaecuteb 
ehtacyne  \  d^UteMi 
eahtatynej^  ^^ 

eie,ai.oil 
eil)>eob,/.  ezHe 
ein,/.  ell 
eipeob, «.  elephant 

embe.    See  Ymbe 

embprran.    See  Ymbpttan 

empela,  equally  many 

emleof,  equally  pleanng 

emhc   }  similar  ;  emhce^  emnhoe^ 

emnhc  )      similarly,  equally. 

emn,  even,  equal;  co-  m  comp.  emnt^ 
equally,  lerel ;  emoap,  mom 
equally ;  on  emn,  simultaneooa 

emnec,  m.?  nlun,  level  countiy 

emnlanse,  along 

emn-fceolepe,  co-disdple 

Cmfapis,  equally  sorrowM 

enbe,  m.  end,  extremity,  part 

enbemef  ,  after  all,  at  length 

E^nbian  (  ^  ®°^ 

loKol  el-en 

enr,  m.  giant 

E^be  (  See  nan  and  Ccsaa 

eoptnTeopins,  earthquake 
eoplSe,  errth 
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eojilHic,  earthlj 

eop'S-cypepe,  earth-tar,  bitumen 
eop6'imjxm,  m.  fruit  of  earth 
eop'Spape,/  pL  inhabitants  of  earth 
eoiitS-pela,  abundance  of  earthlj 

produce 
Cop,  you,  to  you 
epian,  to  plough 
ecan,  3  pers.  yr,  pret.  »t,  to  eat 
ettan,for  ecan,  toeat?  or  pasture? 

or  for  hcccan,  to  hunt? 
enbomane,  Arabia  Eudaimon 
e)>eL  m.  n.  countiy 

F. 

Le-pi,  foe 

Facen  >  n.  artifice,  deception,  de- 

Facn  3      vice 

Facian,  to  contrive,  plot,  scheme 

Fa&bep,  fiither 

Faebepa,  paternal  nnde 

F8ebep-e)>el,  m.  n.  paternal  country 

Ce-pebpeb,  related   throu^   the 

father 
Fn^eji,  fair,  beautiful 
FtdhfS,/.  feud,  hostility,  enmity 
F«mnanhab,  maidenhood 

Fenn  J  "•  ^«^ 
^.jwpan,  to  fear 

FmH^c   X^   expedition,    march, 

F»phc,  sudden 

FmyZi  fast,  strong,  firm 

F»)Te,  fast,  firmly,  closely 

Fa>|Te-boc,/.  fast-book? 

Fnfcen,  n.  fastness,  fortress 

F»)Thc,  firm,  secure 

Fa»ftxnob,  firm 

S-r-irman     f  tofMten.  fix,  con- 

Fsftny]*,  fastness,  strength 
Fkc,  n.  vessel;  pi.  puni 
Fa»c,fkt 
F»celj*,  n.  vessel 

Fanbian      )  to  try,  explore^  at- 
Ke-fanbian )  tempt 


Fapan 
Ije-fapan' 


Le-rs^^>  captured,  takdn  (pri« 
Boner).    8ee  Fon 

f  pret  ]rop,  to  fiure,  go, 
journey,  experience, 
capture,  ravage,  gain 
(a  victory),  die;  ge- 
pmen,  departed,  dead 

TL'jmtaif  to  go  m>m 

Ce-]rea,  joy 

Fealb,  m.  fold 

Fealh.    See  Filhan 

Feallan        ")  ^  ___       .|^    „^^. 

Feap,  m.  bull 
Feap,  few 

He-feccan,  pret.  -jfhte,  (•]De6ee)tt 
fetch,  seek,  get 

Fel,  ft.  fell,  hide 
Fela,  much,  many 
Ke^felan,  to  feel 

Fen-lanb,  n.  fen-land 

Feoh  \  "•  ^**^®»  Jnonegr 

He-jreoht,  n.  fight,  war 

Feohtan     )  pret.  -jreaht^  pL  -pib* 

TC-jreohtan  V      ton,  to  fight 

Ce-F^ohcan,  to  fight,gainby  fighting 

Feonb,  fR.  foe 

Feonbfcipe,  enmitv 

Fcop,fiur 

Feoph,  n.  life 

Feopm,/.  feast 

Feop)>a  -c,  fourth 

Feopep,  four;   jreopepa  pm,  cot 

and  four  otiiers,  or  one  of  fbnr? 
Feopep-pec,  fa.  quadruped,  cattle 
Feopepfcyre,  quadrangular 
Fcopepns,  forty 
FeopeptistJe,  fortieth 
Feopepcyne,  fourteen 
Ce-pepa,  comrade,  associate 
Fepan,  pret.  repbe,  to  go,  march 
lie-pepp?Bben,/.  fellowship 
Feppc,  fresh 

ne-fepfcipe.fellowshipicompanioni 
He-pett,  fetched,  sent  for,     Sea 

tepeccan 
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FeN,  guit,  iocjmotiTe  power 

Fe|>e-hepe,  m.  foot  army,  In- 
fantry 

Fir,  five 

Firre,  fifth;  pjree  healTh  four  and  a 
half 

Fipas,  fifty 

Firryne,  fifteen 

Filb,  open,  campaign 

Filhan,  pret  jrealh,  to  betake  one- 
self? 

Fmban     (P''?^  >J°$'  PJ'  r^^°» 
ffpnban|     ^^^^^^   determme. 

Fin^ep,  m.  finger 

Fi|ien-lujT,  m,   sinful  lost;  Arom 

ppen,  sin,  and  lujx,  lust 
Fipmetran,  to  request  ?    In  the 

Cott.  MS.  the  word  has  oyer  it 

in  a  later  hand  ba&bon 
Fippa,  further 
Fifc,  pi.  pxaj*,  m.  fish 
FipcatS )  m.  the  occupation  of  fish- 
FircotJ  J     ing 
Fifcepe,  fisherman 
Fla, /".  arrow 
Fleah.    See  Fleosan 
Fleam,  m.  flight 
Flebe,  flood,  flood-tide 
Fleosa,  fly 

Fleosan )  pret  fleah,  pi.  rlu^on,  to 
Fleon     \     flee,  fly ;  jrleonbe,  fleeing 
Fleoc,  water,  sea 
Flex,  m.  flax 

rre-phc,  n.  contest,  dispute 
Flocmnlum,  in  flocks 
Flob,  m./.  M.  flood 


tie-plopan  ) 


Fluson.    See  Fleosan 
Flyma,  ftigitire 

KP- (»«?»'«» ««»•».«>»» 

Fobpefie,  fodderer 
Folo,  n.  folk,  people 
Folc-sepeohr,  n.  general  battle 
Fol7;epe,  follower,  successor 
Fol^xiAii,  to  follow 
Fol,t;()5,  m,  train,  service,  Lat.  mi- 
niiterium,  sequela 


(S  pen.  peii'SL  pret.  ftttSi 
Fon  \     part    Scfans^n*    to 

He-fon     1     reoeiTe,  tako^  bqgiiv 

C     succeed  to 
Fop,/,  journey,  march 
Fop,  for,  on  acooont  of 
TT-jrop.    See  X^pan 
Fopbraepnan,  to  bum,  be  bitmt 
Fopbeoban,  pret  -beab,  pL  -bubon, 

part  -boben,  to  forbid 
Fopbepan,  to  endure,  bear.    See 

Bepan 
Fojibpecan,     pret    -bp»c,    part 

-bpocen,  to  break,  TioUte 
Fopbusan,  pret  -beah,  pL  -busooi 

to  eschew,  avoid 
Fopbypb,  obstacle,  hindranoe 
Fopceopfan,  pret  -ceiqijr,  pL  -cap* 

ron,  to  cut,  sever 
Fopcu'S,  depraved,  wicked 
Fonq>e>an,  to  accuse,  charge  with. 

See  LpetSan 
Fopbemap,  to  condemn 
Fopbon,  to  foredo,  dettroy,  alto  to 

perish.    See  Don 
Fopbpiptn,  to  drive.    See  Dpifan 
Fope,  before 
Fope-silpan,  pret  -Stdpi  pi*  -S^- 

pen,  to  vaunt 
Foppeapb,  forward,  early 
Foppleosan,  to  run   away.      See 

Fleosan 
Fopsan,  to  forga    See  Can 
Fopsipm,  to  forgive.    See  Kiran 

?op^»l'°^«'8ent,oompUaiit 

Fopsipier,  foiigiveness 
Fopsican  )  pret  '"StMCj  pi.  -S^con, 
Fopsyean  )      to  forget 
Fopsylbaii,  pret  -sealb,  pL  -sul- 

bon,  part  -solben,  to  pay,  requite 
Fophepsian,  to  ravage,  plunder, 

harm 
Fophepsuns,  ravaging,  deraatation 
Fophc,  afraid,  feariiil 

Fophp»s<^  ?  About 

Fonhynan,  to  bring  down,  reduce^ 

humble 
Foplaeban,  to  mislead 
Foplaecan,  pret  foplet,  to  leaver 

forsake,  dismiss,  abandon,  allow 
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Fople</rar,  8  pen.  -lyrt,  pret  -lei^t 

t>L  -lupoD,  part  -lopen,  to  lote 
jrophcsan,  to  oommit  inoontineiice, 

V.  refl. 
Fofilop,  loss 

Fopma,  -e,  foremost,  first 
Fopmelran,  to  be  Qoasamed  bj  Are. 

See  ]jemelcaii 
Fopneah,  almost  all,  Teiy  near 
Fopne^an,  to  derote,  saoriflce? 
Fopniman,    to    take   awaj    (by 

deathX  destroy.    See  Nmian 
Fo]iob,  broken 
Fopracan,  pret.  -foc,   to   refuse, 

denj,  renounce 
FoppsnaD,  to  beset,  lie  in  wait  for 
Fopfapoii,  despised.    See  Fonfeon 
Fopfcapuns  >  metamorphosis,  ▼!• 
FojifceapuDS  \      dssitude? 
Foprqiijran,  pret.  -fqu^  pL  -fqxn- 

]ron,  to  crop  off,  gnaw  off 
Foprenban,  to  send  awaj,  banish 
Fopfeon,  to  despise.    See  Seon 
Fopfepennef,  contempt 
Fonprcan,    to   obstnict,    occupj. 

See  I^rcan 
Foprlean,  3  pers.  -j*ly^  pi.  -floh, 

pi.  -rlosoD,  part  -rlasen  (-fie- 

sen),  to  kill,  destroy,  beat 
Fopfpillan,  to  destroy 
Foprcanban,  to  stand  before.    See 

8omban 
Fopfupan^ 

Foppipian  I  to  pass  in  silence 
FoprysianJ 
Fopcenban,  to  bum 

v^^....^^..^  fto  destroy,  make  cri- 
Foppeopcanl  n^naL  Seel^cpeop- 
Foppypcan    (    ^an 

Foppeop)>an,  to  perish.    See  |^eop- 

>an 
Fopp^rpnan,  to  warn,  forbid,  dtny, 

refuse 
FoptS,  forth,  oa 
Fop)>«m  '^ 
Fop>am  >  because 
Fop]>on  J 
Fop)>encao,  to  despise,   despond; 

vop^ohc,  despised.    See  Oencan 
FupSj-apan,  to  go  forth,  die 
F^p5iapen,  departed,  dead 

2 


Fop{(«Sel»ban,  to  leai^  forth 
Fop'S-serecsan,  to  ssy  forth.    Set 

Secsan 
Fot,  m.  foot;  betpeoz  ^am  potum, 

t6te-i-t«te 

Jjl^j  profligate,  indecent 
K^^i^o^t.  adorn 

^^  J  from,  by,  through,  of 

Fjiambasan,  to   desert,  abandon. 

See  Kebusan 
Fpccenhce,  dangerously 
Fpejrehce,  wantonly,  huciviously 
F^ea,  lord,  master 
Fpesnan,  pret.  fp*S°>  P^  ]rpnsi^n« 

to  ask,  inquire  of 
Fpembe,  strange,  fbreign 
]>-]rpemian   )  to  effect,  perpetrate, 
l^n^mman  )      promote,  perform 
Fpeobom,  fmdom,  liberty 
I^-nieosan,  pret  -jrpcobe,  to  fteOt 

emancipate 
Fpeonb,  mend 
Fpeonbfape,  friendship 
Fpeofan,  pret.  jrpop,  part  n^ojien, 

to  fk^eze 
Fpecan,  pret  fpmr,  to  devour 
Fpis,  ftee 
Fpman,  pret  rpan,  pi.  jrpuuoo,  to 

ask,  inquire 
FpilS,  m.  peace 
Fpi'Sian,  to  protect 
Fpoz,  IB.  fh>g 

Fiium-,  first,  ttsed  as  a  prtjix 
Fpuma,  beginning 
Fpum-cenneb,  firstborn 
Fpum-j'bBp, ».  first  sleep 
Fpym'o,/.  beginning 
He-n^yub,  fHends,  uMtd  coUectwely 
Fusel,  M.  fowl,  bird 
Fugelepe,  fowler 
Folsan,  to  follow 
Fulian,  to  corrupt,  rot 
Full,f^ 
Fulleobon,  to  fulfil.    See  Can 

/'to  complete,  aoeom- 
Fullsan       \     plish,     terminate 
Fullsansani     perform  duty.  Set 
^     ban 

O 
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Fullinn,  to  bapti*e 
t'lfUiic,  ruUy 
FuUpihc,  m.  tmptum 
Vuliifah,  neuly 


he,  yea,  u*o 


.-.  very  si 


I  ...i.  support 

J'ulcumleBjr,  withuaC  help 

Funbiui,  to  tenJ,  tiMten 

l'u|i|»uu,  iiidcui,  evtii 

Pafitambc,  wouderful,  UDgularf 

ht-rJUse.  n.  plnin 

Fj-U,/.  mU  glut,  tall,  deftructicMi 

XrvUnn,  to  m 

'X-syUiLa,  to  ijuell 

De-rylUii,  to  fell,  itrike  down,  day 

FytS,  fiUs.    ^>PeBllBD 

lie-TJab,  foe»;  fium  jtoab 

Tip.  «.  flrB 

F\  |<-I>iiviii.',  «.  ounflignUion 

F)P-i}ii,«,  ftirtufliw 

X-rypht"!!,  to  frighten,  tenUjr 
Fyi>ljvTicri  fear,  turror 
Fyjihco.yl  fair 

1^1>uierc,  flnt,  faretno*!,  chieflf 
'"iPPi  fftrther;  cuiiip.  of  peop 
I')'lt«r^  futlicsti  raped,  at  jtia^ 


F^p>ni«n,  to  furtlier,  promoU 


Ge-sabciuan,  to  gather,  collect 
X-Rnlaii,  to  atrike  with  ■  panlc) 

|iurt.  n^alt^  (asiclri^ ).  biUJ 
]>Bj>r-ci(>,  M.  tilaju  of  gruas 
tBIirtapa,  gra*shopptT,  locMt 
L«i«l,  n.  iribiite 
IdiFul-Si-lbB,  tribuUrf 
^'"'     _  (  pret.  tobe,  to  go,  Wklk 
De-KHii.  CO  OTcrrun,  conqaer.    See 

I^aii 
L■1l7;l-ll^e,  giilng,  that  soltliera 
KaiiK-hctie,  m.  army  of  fout 
Lapia,  \»i\n\t  n.  "*■   - 


Crap,  M.  yew.  lu  scmjini^smm,vt 
days  of  yore.  Pages  33^  L  aO^ 
and  430,  7.  Sean  U  DMaB. 

I^apb,  s.  btxp^  dwetUng 

Lc^,     readilf,     well  t     ooofL 


Deapo,  readf 
Dcaca.  gale 
Ccac    SeeLcocan 

r.ci-f  a,  joy 

r.cleapt.  belk-t  feith 
t^mBne       f  comnu 
IiemnnisUc  J      lice, 
l*mon5,  among,  during 
Irfoc,  n.  yoko 
Leumoplic,  lad,  dolel^ 
tcuiupian,  lo  sigh,  groan, 

tk^nb,  throughoat,  over 


young 


Geoiispa,  janior,  disciple 
DwpD,  diligent,  desirous 
Iimiini?,  earnestly,  tliligently,  well, 

cum  p.  jcopnop,  rattier 
Irfoimpil.  liesimis,  diligent 
UimpnrolDer.  «eal,  enei^y 
t.eopuhc,  lietirnbie 
ttocan.  pret.  Beat,  pL  sa»>a>  to 

alie.i,  pour 
rnMri.-)iL-,  fouiiilcr 
Eibbian,  to  sing,  make  tbhm 
Eir,  if 

IrtF«n  I  pret.   ge^,   pL  SV"n,  to 
I>yfui)     giTe 
TC^siFau  )  to  gire  vp,  natom.   8m 

f-BJTan  J      liifan 

T,\j\,  meal,  refection 

niFu,/.  gift,  ra»oiir,  grace 

I^ilban     )  pret.  sealb,  pL  salboa,- 

X-gUban  }      to  pay,  lequiM 

SU-— ~'.|»^' 

Lim-rcaii,  ni.  geTti,  ^mAaaM  Btoni 

Liut;|i.i.     SeeiroQSpa 
tiujix,  yottngeW 
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t^ifd,  m.  hostage 

Ijicpiiis,/.  cupidity 

t^leap,  skilfal,  sagacious 

nbban,  pret.  s^^^  P^  s^bon,  to 

glide 
Iin»e,  m.  g^at 
I>mban,  pret.  Tpiab,  pL  pubon,  to 

rub 
rxDopnuDS,  complaiDt,  murmuring 
Tiob,  God 

Irob,  M.  good,  adj,  good 
Ijobcunb,  divine,  blessed 
Erob*^lb,  ff .  image  of  a  god,  idol 
Lolb,  n.  gold 
Lolb-hopb,  m.  treasure 
Kpam,  incensed,  angry 

S^^^jto  irritate,  rex 

Kpecan,  pret.  ^pe/cce^   to   greet, 
meet,  encounter 

Ce-spiP<^  P'®*'  •KP*?!  pL  -SP>poDt 

to  gripe,  seize 
TVjiohr,  M.  grain,  groat,  grit 
l^popan,  to  grow 
Lu'Spma,   gonfimon,   war-banner, 

ensign 

Kyben,  goddess 

t^ylben,  golden 

Hylpan  >  pret.  T;eHlp,  pi.  ^pon,  to 

I^ilpan  5      vaunt 

l^ylpe-popb,  n.  vaunt-word,  boast 

Hylc,  m.  guilt,  crime 

?-Syft»n  J  to  sin,  offend 

Lyman,  to  heed;  gov,  gen, 
Iiyme,yi  heed 

ISypian       >  to  clothe,  ornament,  i 
Le-j;ypian  J      prepare  j 

Lypnan,  to  yearn,  desire ;  gov.  gen    j 
Le-syppan,  to  prepare 
Kyr,  yet,  still 

ar-syi^m,  pret.  onseae,  to  under- 
stand 

2o 


)>. 

)>abban,  3  pers.  hsjiS,  pret.  b»]rbcy 

to  have 
?>acele,/.  mantle,  garment 
)>«B]:bon.     Sec  )>abban 
?>»)rmyb,y.  captivity,  thraldom 
1Se-h»laD,  to  heal,  cure 
)>Klenb,  Saviour 
|>»P]:e)T,  m.  harvest,  autunm 

)>»rt:,  m.  hat 

)>»>e,  heat? 

|>8e)>en,  heathen,  h«l>emfc,  hea- 
thenish 

)>»>um  (»r),  Haithaby,  now  Had- 
deby,  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
Slie.  This  now  forgotten  city 
has  long  been  supplanted  by  the 
more  modem  Sleswig.  Its  an- 
cient church  is  all  that  remains 
of  it 

l^asol,  IN.  hail 

?>asohan,  to  hail 

T>al,  hale,  whole,  sound 

I^halTpan,  to  hallow,  consecrate 

)>alis,  holy 

?>alpan,  to  implore 

J>am,  m.  home 

|>am-pepelb,  march  home 

?>ampeapb,  homewards 

)^anb,  /.  hand;  on  hanb  s&»i  to 
yield,  surrender 

)>ac,  not 

Datan      )  pret.  -het,  to  command, 

He-hacan  y      promise 

)^aran,  to  call,  be  called;  pret 
hacte  (hec),  part,  seharen 

)>e,  he 

l^eap,  m.  groan,  groaning 

l^eafob,  r.  head 

l^eajrob-buph,/.  chief  city 

)>ea]roblic,  head,  chief 

|>ea):ob>pice,  n.  chief  empire 

|>ea):ob-j*tebe,  m.  chief  place 

l^eapob-fTol,  m.  chief  seat,  me* 
tropoUs 

|>eah,  high 

^ahi>unsen,  of  high  rank 

]>ealban,  3  pers.  hylc,  pret.  beolb^ 
to  hold,  conduct 

2 
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bolF,/:  luU;  aid* 

DmIc,  halt,  lame 

n«ui,  mean,  bue,  contemptible 

Deuilic,  diiffimceftil,  contemptible^ 

I0WI7 
Reap,  ■.  bod;  (of  men),  band, 

Deapmalom,  in  bodiM 

Deapb,  hard,  enuA,  ragged,  bold) 

beapbojr,  chiefly 
)>eapblice,  hudly 

Tteapm,  n.  harm,  injuir,  pr^udko 
IJeapau,  pret.  heof,  to  liew,  cat 
X-hebbttii,8perB.  aberS,  pret.  ahor, 
pan.  ahBrrn,  to  beave,  lift,  lain 

SSci '-»'=■ 

)>lan,  pret.  hBl,  to  conceal 

nell,/.1ieli 

l^elp,  betp 

Le-helpHTi,  pret.  -hcalp,  pi.  -hulpou, 

Tie-heiib,  bandy,  convcniL-at 
Denbe,  on  beube,  on  band 

SI 'Hit,/-- 

)>or,  aighing,  groaning,  lament 

neoFon-pice,  n.  kingdom  of  beaTcn 
n«oroDpanF,  Inhabitanu  of  beaveD 

T^eoptc,/.  heart 
fxp,  here 

l^pr,  W.  auay 

)>iiSiaD,  to  MTage,  plunder,  hairy, 

capture 
I^PSUDE,  hariTingi  watftre 


I"""  I  to 


Dec    Bee  Dataa 


Decc/lliMt 

)>re,  pret.  >ubj.  of  haCM 
)>cehc,  hateful,  ezectaU 
ni  {  they,  them,  pL  of 
m-  \     brc 

Tiiej-  >ietn>.  p.  434.  3.  F  I 
nil] ban,  bebinil,  after 
nine,  accua.  uf  br,  h" 

&|"'^ 

Dipeb,  ■.  family,  '' 

IJic,it 

IJipuns,  mnrrisge 

)Mie]Nt.  laily,  miatreaa 

lilnnnsfiv.  Lunmaa 

IJl»uc,  lean 

tMar,  m.  loaf,  bread 

IMBForih,  n.  lord,  loutet 

TC-hlcBiian,    pret.  ahWp,    to  VO, 

lenp  up,  rush  on 
DWran        }  prcLtilear.pLhlocna, 
r,<;-blcorjuit       lodrawlotu 
IMihliBii,  pret  blob,  ^  hlosoi^  l» 


DK-c 


rbylc 


tOmiiM 


lliirr'bc,  soft,  effboiinate 
Rol,  n,  hole,  c*.Te 
l\ilb,  kind,  vetl-diipoacd 
TT-bon,  pret,  abenj,  to  hang,  v 
(loppe,/.  £of.  bulla;  an  ornai  __.. 
or  amulet,  voin  on  the  neck  of 
noble  or  free-born  children 
T^oiiicbi.  a,  poople  to  tlM  eMt  of  tb« 


fioiij-,  n.  horee 
rn-liopr^'",  borted,  caTilry 
l^oiir-lii'Kl.  m.  wabnia 
lipsbbc,  abort 
IJpKbhpr,  ipeedily 
DJiESl,  a.  gMment,  ckithea 
njiBO,  n.  raindeer  1  pi.  hjianaf 
DpaV,     quickly,     aooQ  ;      oooay 

bpalSop,  Moner,  mote  apwdlij 
(ebpeay.    See  I«bpcofan 
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-hjiiipi,  pari.  Kthpupei , 
Blifurenhf,  falling,  deonjing 
Rpeop,/.  repentance 
Rjieoplicc,  cruelly,  bitterly 
flpeoppins,/  repentance 
IJpic,  m.  back 
npif,  womb 
Dpins,  n.  ring 
Rpoj^i  I",  roof 
Dpype,  n.  bll.  rain 

IJpjNp,  ■.  ox 

nnob,  n.  dog 

fiaob,  buudred.  Tiaab  it  geoerally 
placed  before  the  ten*  after 
sixty,  witboat  affecting  tlie  nom- 
ber,  ai  hnnb-i-eoj-ontiB,  serentj 

hunsep,  m.  hunger,  famine 

ISunig,  n.  honey 

Uunca,  hunter 

Duiicafi,  n.  huDtin);,  chiue 

fJur,  *.  hoDse,  temple 

Ijc-hpa,  each,  every 

Ul-al.  m.  whalej  pL  bimlaf 

n^Kl-hnDCa.  whale  hunter 

nymivpt,    DOtwithstaDding,     ytit, 

nerertbeleBi,  however 
Dr«nne,  irhea 
npKc,  what 
IJpKc,  rigoroua,  active 
DpeBC-hpapa,  somewhat 
tipmJjcipt,  Tigour,  actitity,  Talonr 
Dpanon,  whence 

DpwcTC,  botdeat,  moat  energetic 
l^ieappan,   to   go   round   about, 

vander  round  and  round 
IJpelp,  m.  wbelp 


dSS^        >     tpupi^n,lotum. 
"^^^f"   (     ^^'^^^ 

)>['^n'^n<  "<•  wbetatone 

^f-hpeccaii,  to  whet 

l^pi  1  why  1   aabpi,   ftom   irbMt 

Rnl      caui» 

Dpibcp,  whither 

lipiiij'.  while,  time;  hphim,  wcDe- 


>  which,  what,  lonte^  my 


IJpdc) 

DrjicI' 

npon,  tittle,  but  IJttte 

I^-hpylc,  any,  every,  wUehMefW 

te-bpyprrnian,  to  tear? 

Dyb,  /.  hide,  akin 

te-hyt^ai),  to  hide 

(f.  homage,  graoe,  taTOur, 
D^lb  )  fidelity,  atftetioni  hla- 
Dylbol     ropb-hylbo,  homage  loa 

(.     inperior  lord 
Djnan,  to  abase,  injure,  oi^rec* 

l>ypbe,  ihepberd 

Dype,  her 

ntppe,  liigher,  comp.  of  beah 

Ec-hyprom,  ol>edieDt 

tlyppuDian       (         , 

rre-hyjipuoiAD  J         ^^ 

te-hypramner,  obedience 

Ryrtj  boy,  youth;  byre-olb,  mala 


Id 

Lt-uaa,  to  eke,  cnlaiga 
Islanb,!*.  iiland 
Ilcaame.    BeeYtc 
In-Sejnnn,  n.  inteatine  vh 

Inn,  houMiiim 

fn!iri  '^**^ 

InnepMpb,  wltUn 

Inco,  into 

lojvy,  Jove^  J<ifUm 
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I^ialaub,  Ireland  or,  rather,  Scot- 
land. Possibly  an  error  for 
Ipdanb,  Iceland 

If,  ti.  ice 

Ipen,  n.  iron;. also  adj. 

IS,  easily.    See  Y« 


Kennan. 


K. 

See  Lennan 


Kyninj;.    See  Lynrns 


rie-lacnian,  to  beal,  cure 
Labian,  to  excuse,  exculpate 

llrSop}  ^^^  ^^^®^»  general 
Le-lncan,  to  flatter 
Leece.  m.  leech,  physician 

Leepan,  to  leave 
Laepan,  to  teach,  advise 
r<e-la»neb,  learned 

Le-l»jxan,  to   perform,  execute, 

make  good,  aid 
Leet,  late,  slow 
Laeran,   to   let,  esteem,   regard, 

value 
Lttcan    >  pret  -let,  to  leave,  re- 
yV-l»can  3      sign 
lAhf'  remainder,  relict,  widow;  to 

laj^beon  or  peop>an,  to  be  left 
LAnb.  n.  land,  oountrv 
Jjanb-]wfcen,  n.  land-fastness,  or 

pass 
I^nb-sem»pe,  n,  fh>ntier,  confine 
I^ub-leobe,  m.  people  of  the  country 
Lanb-pice,  n.  territory,  region 
J^n^,  adj.  long;  lanse,  a&>  long 
Tre-laiiS*  owing 
Laiisum,  to  long 
J^nsrum,  long,  tedious,  lasting 
I^nspunhce,  slowly 
I^fi,/  lore,  instruction,  advice 
l^peop,  doctor,  teacher 
ne-larrruU,  offldooa,  obedieDl 
lAce,  late,  alo^p'- 
LatoptOCN 


La's,  calamity 

Lat$,  hostile^  hateful,  bottililjr 

nSJJAan}  **>  ^^^  »wmiiOtt 
LatSfpeU,  n.  aad  intdUgeoos 
Ce-lMpi,  belief 
Ce-leajrpun,  credatoos 
^^-leah.    See  Xleosmn 
Leahtpian,  to  blame,  criminate 
Lean,  n.  reward 

Lear-f  pell       }  n,   fiction,   Ikble^ 
Leafuns-rp^ll)      fklsetiood 
ff-lecsan,  pret.  rlebc,  to  lay,  lay 

down,  place 
i¥-lesen,  prostrated 
Lesep,  illness,  sick-bed 
Leucreu,  lent,  lenten,  spring 
Ire-lenban,  to  land 
Lens,  comp.  of  lanse 
Len^S,  length 
Leo,  lion 

Leob,  m.  people,  nation 
Leo]:,dear;  leoppe,  preferable 
Leopau,  to  live 

Leosan     I  pret.  leah,  pL  lasoOf  ta 
i¥-leosan  C     lie,  belie 
Leohc,  light,  easy 

LeopnunSt/.  learning 

Leocan,  pret.  leac,  pL  luson^  to 

bow,  incline  forwanU 
Leo^,  n.  poem,  song 
Leo'5-cpibe,  m.  poem 
Le-lecan,  to  let,  hinder 
Le)>e.    See  Li)>e 

Lie,  n.  corpse 
Le-hc,  like 
Le-hca,  an  equal 

Licxan  (^^^'  ^*S»   ^^  ^ 

lie-hcxan      J     ^^°»  ^  "*»  ^^*  ^ 

ne-hc|ean    /     ^^^f  '    ^"^^"^ 
°        {^    pHih,  treasure 

Ljchoiua,  body,  corpse 

Le-lician,  v.  impers.  to   like,    to 

please 

Lijr,  R.  life 

£j:jW^J  fonHcUon.  adaltei. 
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Li^ec,  R.  lightning 

Lim,  N.  limb 

Le-limpan,  pret.  'lamp,  pL  -lom- 

pon,  to  happen 
Le-hmphc,  fitting,  proper 
tVe-limphce^  fittingly,  properly 
Ld^e,  soft,  delicate,  kind,  mild 
iS!-loccian,  to  entice 
Locian,  to  look 
Le-lomhc,  frequent 
Lonb,  n.  land 
Lon^fmn,  long,  tedious 
Locpjienc,  m.  trick,  artifice 

Lupan,  to  love 

LuyufuR,  desirous 
Lujxlice,  gladly 
Lunan,  to  lurk,  crouch 
TT-lypan,  to  allow,  permit 
Ere-lypan,  to  believe 
X-lyrben,  lived.     See  ^bban 
Ere-lyjreblice,  trustingly,  implicitly 
TT-lyran,  to    release,  redeem,  de- 
liver 
Lvfcan,  to  lust,  desire,  ^0.  gen, 
Lyr,  little,  few 
Lycel,  little;  !»)%  least 
Lyns,  crafty 

I^l^ian,  to  make  little,  diminish 
Ly^S,  mUd 
Ly)>ephc,  squalid,  pool,  mean 

CD. 
COa,  more 

CDabm-huf,  n.  treasure-house 
CCceben-cilb,  n.  female  child 

(D^u*  \  *"•  "^®*^'  meadow 

CC»s,  m.  parent,  kinsman,  relation 

CC»s,    may  ;    subj.    m»se,    pret. 

mihre,  might 
CC»^ben-man,  maiden,  virgin 
CCe?;en,  m.  strength,  efficacy,  virtue, 

faculty 
Xfe3;-j;enior,  m.  meeting  of  kin 
GCre^pfebeii,  /*.  kinship 
XaesS,/.  tribe,  people,  family 


CD»^alanb,  the  Polish  provinco  of 

Masovia? 
CD»2^ab,  maidenhood 

^^nan  }  ^  ^^V^»^  0^  ^^^ 
IJre-ma»ne^  common,  general 

CD»ni^ealbhce,  manifoldly,  multi* 
fariously;  comp.  -or 

J^}»^j  great.  Ikmou. 

Ce-mnpe,  n.  boundary,  frontier 
ne-msppan,  to  exalt;  scix^>&Pr<^9 

famed 
CDmji%f.  greatness,  glory,  wonder 
CD»n*e-ppeoft,  mass-priest 
CD»fc,  most  greatest,  almost 
CD»1S,/.  measure,  degree 
CDasan,  >a  mihc,  pret.   mihte  oi 

meahte^  to  may,  can,  be  able. 

Lat.  posse 
COasiftep,  master 
&e>mahlic,  wicked 

^^1  pi.  men,  man 

*^  I  one;  Fr.  on;  Ger.  man 

CD&n,  n.  wickedness,  falsehood 

CDan-cpealm   >  m.  pestilence,  mor* 

CDann-cpealm  >      tality,  plague 

CDancyn,  n,  mankind 

CD&n-baeb,/.  crime 

CDanjrelb,  m.  field  of  sin 

CDann-jrulrum,  m.  body  of  men 

COan-fhhc,  m.  slaughter 

^-manfxunian,  to  excommunicate 

CDan-pepob    }  n.  body  of  men,  com* 

CDann-  pepob  {      pany 

COape,  more;  comp.  of  micel 

lSe-mapt)iian,  to  martyr 
I  CDaiicpaDS,  sufiering 

CDapcyp,  fn.  martyr 

GDatxac,  m.  mattock,  pickaxe 

CDapan,  to  mow     * 

CDealm-pam,  m.  metal,  ore.    O.  N. 
malmr. 

CDeapc,/.  march,  boundary,  confine 
\  Le-meapcian,  to  define^  describe 
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flDeap'S, «.  marten 

CDebcp,  dat.  and  abl.  of  mobop 

Le-mebpeb,  related   thnmgh  the 

mother 
ODebpslS,/.  ill  fortune 
(Dcbo,  M.mead 

TT-melbian,  to  annoonoe,  disclose 
Le-melc«n,  pret.  -mealt,  pL  •mvl* 

con,  to  mdt,  bum,  oonfume  (by 

fire) 
rte-meusan,  to  mingle 
(Deniseo,/.  many,  maltltode 
CDeolc,/.  milk 
Tje-meiician,  to  mark  out 
CDepe,  m.  mere,  lake 
CDepseo,  m.  morning,  nuHTOw 
I^-mec,  n.  mote,  meeting 
CDecan       ?  pret.  metxe,  to  meet, 
rie-raeran  y      find 
GDere,  m.  meat,  food 
CDecelep:,/.  ?  want  of  food 
Tie-mecpan,  to  moderate 
rie-meaus,  meeting,  engagement 
FKf-mecsuuSt  moderation 
CDec-feax,  m.  J'.    tL    meat-knile, 

dagger 
(Decrjiymnef,  malady 
CCe^i^,  faint,  enfeebled 

^«\  I  much,  great 

Le-michan,  to  increase 
CDiclum,  greatly 
CDib,  with 
GDib,  mid 

CDibmejx,  middlemost 
QDibb,  a  certain  meaaore,  about  a 
peck 

CDib-ealle,  totally,  altogether 

CDtbbepeapb,  towards  the  middle 

CDibpipan,  to  go  with,  accompany. 
SeeFapan 

CDib  \>BiUj  when,  while 

ODihc,/.  might,  power 

ODil,/.  mile 

CDtlb,  mild,  gentle,  kind 

CDilbelice,  kimlly 

CDilbheopre,  mild- hearted,  compas- 
sionate 

QDilbhcopsnc]*! 


CPJcpms,  miWnoes, 

rDirbneb,/!  miadeed 

CDiyiunpan,  to  be 

CDiffenlic,  Tarioiu 

CDirrpo|iaD,  to  speed  fll 

CDitmc,  meeting 

Ce-nuctan,  to  meet 

Ije-mimns,  meeting,  engagenieBt 

CDob,  a.  mood,  miod,  oouxvge 

CDobop,  mother 

CDobpie,  matenial  aunt 

CDon.    See  (Dan 

CDona,  moon 

(Dona's,  m.  month 

GDoncynn,  a.  mankind 

Ce-mons,  among^  during^ 

(Don's,  m.  month 

(Dop,  m.  mountain 

(Dap's,   n,  deadly  sin,  nnirdetoiti 

deed 
(Docan,  must,  might 
Le-munan,    to  remember,    make 

mention 
(Dune,  m.  mount,  mountain 
GDunuc,  M.  monk 
GDunuc-hf,  n.  monastery 
GDupcnian,  to  murmur 
(Du)>a,  mouth  (of  a  rirer) 
(Dvcelnyf ,  magnitude 

"y*^""'"    I  to 

Ke-mychan  | 
Lemynan.     See  Ijemunan 
Ce-mynsian   }  to     commemorate, 
Ce-mynbsian  \      mention 
tje-mync^uns,  remembrance,  me- 
morial 
(Dynfceji,  a.  minister,  monastery 
Lemyjic,  a.  boundary,  march 
(Dype,  mare 

QDyppan     >  to    hinder,    conii|it| 
X-myppan  (     waste 

N, 
Na,  not 

Nabba'S,  for  nehabbaV.  See  Dabbaa 
N»bpe,/.  serpent,  adder 
Nnn*^,  never 
N«s^  <"-  ludl 

Nnnne,  aocns.  sing.  mate,  of  nan 
Nnpe,  for  ne  |wpe.    See  j^cfaa 
N»r>  ^  ne  p»r 
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Iie-nttj*an,  pret.  -naf  ,  to  presenre, 

ffiistain 
Najrela,  nayel 
Nahc,  naught,  nothing 
Nahtx)n,  for  ne  aheon,  from  a^ao 
Nal»f  I  not;  nidvjr  "P  an,  not  that 
Nalef  3      alone 
Nahf,  p.  464,  L  35  ? 
Nama,  name 
Nan,  no,  none 
Nanuht,  naught 
Nac,  for  ne  pae,  know  not;  from 

piran 

Ne,  not,  no 

Neabinsa,  by  force,  needs 

Neah,  near 

Le-neal»can,  pret.  -Itthte,  to  ap- 
proach 

Neaponef,  narrowness,  strait 

Neapu,  narrow 

Neap,  comp.  of  neah,  near 

Neapejx,  prozimitj 

Nejra,  nephew 

Nehfc,  last 

Nellan.    See  Nyllan 

Nemman,  to  name 

Neob-)>eapj:,/.  necessity 

IVe>nep,  n.  rdEiige,  asylum 

Ire-nepian,  to  save 

Nexra,  next,  last 

lk^ne)>an,  to  dare,  Tenture 

Ne>ins,  degradation? 

Nieb  f  f,  need,  oompnlsion,  tIo- 

Neob  )     lenoe,  oppression 

Nieblms.    See  Nybhns 

NisonnSt  ninety 

Nisontyne,  nineteen 

Niso)>e,  ninth 

Nih)%,  next 

Niht,/.  night;  mhtef,  by  night 

Ce-mhcfumnef,  abundance 

Nmian      >  pret.  -nam,  part,  -nu- 

Ce-mman  \     men,  to  take,  accept 

Nip,  new 

Nipan,  newly 

Nip-cilce,  newly  cemented,  from 
cilc,  chalk 


Ni'}$,  m.  jealousy,  hatred 

Ce-noh,  enough 

Noht,  DO,  not,  naught 

Nolbe,  for  ne  polbe.    See  |^illan 

Noma,  name 

NopiS,  north 

Nop>an,  from  the  north 

Nop'Semepc,  northmest 

Nop|»epn,  northern 

Nop'Smenn,  the  Norwegians 

NopiSpihte,  due  north 

Not,/  use,  enjoyment 

Nu,  now 

Nunne,  nun,  restal 

Le-nyban,  to  force,  reduce  to  (sob* 

jection) 
Nybhns,  m.  thrall,  serfl 

Nh*n  \  nine 

Nyhft,  nearest,  sup.  of  neah 
Nyllan,  contr.  for  nie  pillan,  preti 

nolbe,  to  will  not.    Lat  nolle 
Nypepett,  n.  narrow  pass 
Nyptan,  for  ne  piprou 
Nyjre,  for  ne  pip5e 

5f|^^  use,  useful 

n|^S^^"*p'«'" 

Nyren,  n.  cattle,  beast 

O. 

Op-aceoppan,     to   cut    off      See 

TCceoppan 
Op-abpincan,     to    quench.      See 

Dpmcan 
Opbeacan,  pret  -beot,  to  beat  to 

death 
Opbune,  down 
Oftjiy  over,  above,  agahist,  com* 

trary  to,  throughout 
0]repbpecan,    to    transgress,   in- 
fringe    See  Bpecan 
Ojrepchmman,    pret.  -clomm,    pL 

•clummon,  to  climb  over 
Opepcuman,    to    OTeroome.     8f4 

Luman 
Opepbpencan,  to  overdrench 
Oj^ppepelb,  iR.  passage  over 
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Ill-eprapon,    to  cross  orer.     8ee 

Fapmn 
OreprcfULD,  to  tnTene 
0):ep)-liran,  to  retate 
Orepj-lopan,  pret.-]rl«op>too¥erilow 
Orepron,  to  take  by  siupriae,  seize. 

SceFon 
Orepn^open,    frozen   oyer.      See 

Fpeopan 
Ofeprj-p,/.  transit 
0}-epj;an,  to  pass  over.    See  Ijan 
Orephebban,  to  pass  over.     See 

^ebban 
Orepheopcner,  overflowing  of  heart 
Orephefi^an,  to  overrun,  ravage 
ofefihlaerraii,  to  overload 
Oreiihosian,  to  despise,  disdain 
Of-ephi^ian     to    hear,     overhear, 

contemn 

()repmerro,y.  pride 
Ofepmubi^  proud 
Of  epreon,  to  see  over  or  across 
Orejirnsan,  pret.  -jrah,  pi.  -jnson, 

to  pass  over 
OrepnH)>an,  to  overcome,  prevail 

over 
Oj-eprylnnan,  to  silver  over 
Oj-eppaban,  to  wade  or  pass  over. 

See  p'aban 
^>)eppeopcan,  to  work  over, cover. 

See  p'eopcan 
Ojreppinnan,  to  conquer.    See  ym- 

nan,  part,  ojreppunnen 
Opepplenceb,  proud,  exalted 
Onrapsn,  to  go  out,  pursue.    See 

Fapan 
OjTpian,  to  offer,  sacrifice 
0)Tpuns,  offering,  sacrifice 
Offceocan,  pret.  -jrceat,  pi.  -fcucon, 

part,  -fcocen,  to  shoot 
OrrlcAD.    See  8iean 
Oirmopian,  to  smother,  suffocate 
Oiyncian,  to  stab 
Onnnsan,  pret.  -iran^,  pi.  •jmn- 

Son,  to  stab,  pierce 
Ornnnsan,to  scourge.  See  Spinsan 
Ott,  often ;  ofrojr,  oftenest 
Ojxopnan,  to  cast  (stones),  lapi- 
date 


Orqissbhoe^  often,  tkeqwmHj 
OF^wban,      pc«t.      •epssb^    pari 

-tpeben,  to  tre«d  down 
OpqpiiSt  ottenUtneB 
Ojrtyppui,  to  stoDOb  lapidate 
OFpcoppan,  pict.  -pea]»p.  pL  -rap- 

Son,   part,   -poppen,   to  strika 
own,  slay 
0]r)nncan,  to  take  ill,  repent.    See 

pmcan 
Olecons,/  flattery 
On,  in,  on,  fhun,  against 
Onbs&pnan,  to  bum,  aet  on  fire 
Onbeoban,  to  annonnoe.    See  Bcv 

ban 
Onbib,  expectation 
Onbutan,  about 
Oncnl^mn,  3    per.    -cnsspS^  pre! 

•eneop,   to   know,  nndentaa^ 

recognise 
Opb,  and 

Onbon,  to  undo.    See  I>on 
Onbpa^ban,  pret.  onbpeb,  to  dread 
Onbpsbms,/.  dread,  fear 
Ouirapan,  to  proceed  on  or  against. 

See  Fapan 
Onpnban,  to  find,  find  oat.    See 

Finban 
Onfon,  to  receive.    See  Fon 
Onj(;ean,  against,  towuda 
Onsean-peapb,  sigainst 
Ousilban,  to  pay.    See  Cilfean 
Onpn,  n.  enterprise^  condnct 
Onpnnan,  pret.  on^an,  pL  onS*B* 

non,  to  begin,  undertake 
Onsiran,  pret.  -Seac»    to    under- 
stand, perceive 
Onhnleb,  unhealed 
Onhttc,  hot 

Onhncan,  pret  -hec,  to  heat 
Onhasian,  to  please,  seem  adriaable 
Onhansen,  crucified.     See  Onhon 
Onhon,  to  hang,  crucify.    See  Dob 
On-mnan,  in,  within 
Onhcsan,  to    press,  nige.     8m 

Ljcsan 
Oofaesan,  to  sacrifice 
Oofcunian,  to  shun 
Onf  enban,  to  send 
Oafeon,  to  look  on.    See  8eon 
Oojtvlan,  to  raise,  set  on  fool 
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Onirellan,  pret.  -jrealbe,  to  ap- 
plet, establUh,  order 
Onftypian,  to  excite,  affect 
Onceon,  to  draw.    See  Teon 
Oncynban,  to  kindle 
Onpacau,  pret.  -poc,  to  awake 

Onpealh,  sound,  whole 

Onpes,  away 

Onpenban,  to  turn,  oonyert,  per- 
vert, subvert 

Onpeoppan,  pret.  -peapp,  pi.  |mp- 
pon,  to  cast  on  or  against 

Onpinnan,  to  make  war  on.  See 
J7innan 

On)>pinsan,  pret.  ->pans,  pi* 
-)>jiunson,  to  throng  on,  press  on 

Open,  open 

Openhce,  openly,  publicly 

Ofibn^uma,  author,  originator 

Opsyce,  known  ? 

Opmaece,  without  measure,  im- 
mense 

Oprpeop,  desponding,  without 
faith 

Ire-opqiupian,  to  despair 

Oppene,  without  hope 

Opn,  tlie  Estas  of  Wulfstan,  and 
Osterlings  of  modem  times. 
They  dwelt  on  the  shores  of  the 
Baltic  to  the  east  of  the  Vistula 

OS,  until;  o-5>»t,  until,  till  that 

OSbpeban,  pret.  -bpa^b,  pL  -bpu- 
bon,  to  draw  away,  withdraw 

0)>e)i,  other,  second,  either,  one 

O^fcallan,  to  fall,  be  extinct 

OSfleo^an  >  pret.  -jrleah,  pi.  -jrlu- 

OSrleon      (      son,  to  flee,  escape 

OShyban,  to  hide  from 

OSfpepan,  pret  -rr<>P>  to  ^^7  on 

oath 
OSpican,  to  twit,  reproach 
OSvpan,  to  show,  reveal 
OSoe,  or ;  otS^e  ....  o'S>e,  either 
....  or 
OSbpmsan,  to  expel,  force  from. 

See  Le^pinsan 


P. 

Palentfe,  palace 
Pahfte,  balista 
Pmian,  to  torture 
PmimSt  torment 
Plesa,  play,  game 
Plegian,  to  play 
Pleo    ) 

Pleoh  5  "•  P®"^  danger 
Pleohc,  dangerous 
Popt,  m.  port 
Punb,  M.  pound 
Puppupe,yi  purple 
Pyle,  pillow,  cushion 
Pyr,  m.  pit 

R. 

Racence,yi  chain 

ISe-pab,  II.  condition 

Le-pab,  ready 

Rab-hepe  }  m.    horse-army,   ciU 

Rabe-hepe  J      valry 

Rab-pa-n,  m.  riding-wain,  chariot 

ISe-)ia;c-au,  pret.  -pnhce,  to  readif 
attain,  capture,  reproach ;  work? 
p.  434, 1.  22 

Rieb,  m.  counsel 

Rseban,  to  deliberate 

Rsebhc,  advisable 

R»b->eahrepe,  counsellor,  coun- 
cillor 

Rsb-^eahruns.  counsel 

X-p«pnef ,  /.  exaltation 

Rap,  m.  rope 

Ra)>e,  quickly,  soon ;  pa)>e  ^f, 
soon  after 

Reab,  red 

Reafepe,  m.  robber 

lie-peapan,  to  plunder 

Reajrlac,  n.  plundering,  robbery 

Reapms,  plundering 

Reccan,  pret.  pehre,  to  interpret 

?"''!!!*?„  lpret.-pehte,toreUte, 

Reccenb,  m,  ruler 

I>e-pepa,  reeve,  prefect ;  Lat.  cornea 
X-pepiian,  to  bear,  endure 
Rc^epbuph,  tlie  modem  circle  of 
Regen,    of  which   Regensburg 
(Ratisbon)  is  the  chief  city 
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Ri!ii,M.nin 

Le-penian,  to  adorn,  to  dreM  up 

(«•  a  mockery)  ? 
Le-pcof«b»  a.  meu,  lefeetian,  lan- 


Le-ncfran,  to  lett,  deaift  from 

Rets  fleroe,  cniel 

Ribb,rib 

Ric,  rich,  powerfol 

Rice,  a.  empire,  ttale 

Riqnaiiy  to  rule,  goTem,  reign 

Riban     )  pret  -pab,  pL  -p£oii,  to 

X-piban  I     ride,  ride  out 

Rihr,  rignt,  jnat 

Rihclir,  rigbt,  righteoot 

Rihrpif,  rigfateom 

I>e>pim,  n,  number 

^-  ]  *-^«^^'^ 

Le-piman  )      *="»*"• 

Rmioi,  to  rain 

Ripa,  ibeai^  bondle  of  com 

X-pifan,  pret  ^i^,  to  arise 

Le-pifan,  to  be  fitting 

Be-pifenhc,  fitting,  proper 

Le-pifne,  fitting,  becoming;  Septr- 

na  beon,  to  be  of  (the  nomber 

of)  unbecoming  things 
Bman.    See  Riqrian 
Rome-buph,  the  city  of  Rome 
Rii]xis,mit7 
Ije-pybc,  atnught,  direct 
Rynel  m.  course 

8. 
8acu,/  strife 
8»,  m,/.  sea,  lake 
Sm-ympelbyf.  sea-course 
8«sen,/  saying,  utterance 
toUm.  time 

Le-HD^  bappy>  hlessed 
Le-nD^>/*  lu^piness,  bleising 

8am    .  •  •  •  |tmi,   vhether  •  • 

.  .  or 
Samcoce^  half  alire 
I^famnian,  to  assemble 
8anb,M.  sand 
fianbihc,  sandy 
•w&tony, 


Ise-fcabni'lioe^      dflilnoti^yj 

creetiy 
Ije-fcamiaiiy  to  A^ 
ocamlic. 


Sconbet 

Scan^dic,  scandaloQi^  duawftil 

Sceal,   pL    fcoloii,    ptet^    foeolbe 

(fcolbeX  ahall,  must*  dms  Ger. 

aoUeo 
8ccap^  a.  sheep 
Ce-rceapan,  i»et,  -jceop,  (-fcopX 

to  ahape,  create^  give  (m  name) 
Sccapp,  sharp 


^flLang^ 


8cea|nan,  to  aee,  bdidd 

Soeajmns;  ^  Tiew,  aedm^ 

8ceop  >  poiet,    bard  ;     foeop-leofl^ 

8cop  )     poem,  song 

Sccojqpan,  to  bite  ott^  or  gnaw 

Sceopp,  a.  garb^  dress 

Sceopc,  short 

Sceopdicek  shortly 

I^e-foeoc,  a.  shootings  aivo«r 

Sceocan,  pret.  roeac^  pL  jpcmun^  to 
shoot,  run,  fiow 

gab-sebnyc,  a.  ?  shipfwxeek 

Sell,  scale  (of  a  serpent,  fta) 

8cilban.    See  Ii«-fcylban 

Le-fdlbnef ,  protection 

8ciikcp»Fc,  ai.  maglc^  iOfoei7,  artl* 
fice 

8cmenb,  shining 

Scmlac,  a.  ddniion,  treaclwiy, 
image,  idol 

8ap,  a.  ship. 

8cip-]7pb,/  fleet 

8cip-hepe,  m.  ship-army,  fleet 

8ap-l»jT,  transport-ahip 

8ap-pap,  ai.  ship-rope 

8ap,yi  shire,  proyinbe 

8apan  to  destroy,  dear  of^  get  rid  of 

8apmsef-heaL  In  the  south  of 
Norway  there  was  in  ancient 
times  a  trading  place,  which  has 
shice  been  forgotten,  named 
Skiiingssalr.  This  was.  how- 
erer,  strictly  the  name  of  a  dis- 
trict (berred)  in  the  moat  tontli- 
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weftern   port  of  Yestfold,  the 
present  parish  (sogn)  of  T^jol- 
ing,  between  the  mouth  of  the 
riTer  Laagen  and  the    Sande- 
Qord  ;  but  the  site  of  the  town 
maj  still  be  recognised  in  the 
name  of  Kaupang  (Kaupangr) 
attached    to   a   farm    (gaard). 
Hunch,  Historisk-geogr*  Beskri'^ 
veUe   over  Komgertket   Norge^    t 
Midddalderen,  Moss,  1849.    See 
also  A  all,  Snorri,  i^  p.  35. 
Scol,/  school 
Scomian,  to  feel  shame 
Sconbhc,  shameful,  disgraoefdl 
Scop,  m.  poet 

8cpibe-Finnar>  the  inhabitants  of 
that  part  of  Bothnia  which  lies 
betweea  the  Angerman  and  the 
Tome&,  perhaps  including  those 
dwelling  to  the  north  of  Nor* 
way 
Le-fcpincan,    pret.    -fcpanc,   pi. 

-fcpuncon,  to  shrink 
8culan,  pres.  ic  rceal,  pL  rculon, 

(rceolon),  debere^  shall 
8cylb,  m.  shield 
Ke-fcylban,  to  shield,  protect 
Ke-fcynban,  to  shend,  put  to  shame 
TC-fcyppan,  pret.  -fceop  (-jrop), 
part,  -fceapen,  to  shape,  create, 
bestow  (a  name) 
tre-fcyncan,  to  shorten 
8cyc,  shot,  power  of  shooting 
8cyrca,  shooter,  archer 
8e,  the,  masc.  Ger.  der 
Ke-)-eah.    See  8eon 
Seale,  a.  salt,  aUo  salt,  adj, 
Seapa-ppenc,  m.  stratagem,  derioe 
Seajuan,  to  sorrow;  part,  r^api- 

Senbe 
8eapu,/.  stratagem,  artifice,  snare 
Ce-fecan,  pret.  -fohte^  to  sedc,  riait, 
goto 

Le-rc^an)     ^U.  »«>imt 

8e]rmert  softness,  eaae 
Sesel,  m.8ail 

Le-reSlwnJ 


8el,  good,  desirable 

8elbon,  seldom 

Selbfyn,  rare 

8elc,  p.  493,  1.  15,  apparently  an 

error  for  fetl 
Le-femian,  to  reconcile,  alkj 
Senban,  to  send 

^  \  the,  fem.  Ger.  die 

8eo]:e)>a,  -e,  serenth 

Seoponcyne,  seventeen 
Seofo'Sa^  -e,  sCTCnth 

^*|w.  seal,phoca 

Seolpep,  n.  silrer 

Weon   ]     -reah,pL.rapon,pan. 

8epmenbe^  Sarmatia,  a  coontry  to 
the  north  of  Msegthaland,  and 
to  the  east  of  the  Burgendaa, 
extending  to  the  Biphasan  moon- 
tains,  being  tlie  modem  laronia, 
Esthonia,  and  part  of  Lithuania 

Setl,  a.  seat,  setting,  siege 

Setxan      ^  to  set,  set  up,  plaoe^ 
TT-ferran  >     establish,    confirm, 
Le-rettan  )     appoint,  alli^ 
8e)>e,  who,  maae. 
8ib,/.  kin,  relationship 
Sibb,/.  peace 

SSm»!  «*«*•"* 

8iSe,  m.  victory,/  at  p.  38S,  L  6 
8mibel-irapenbe,  ever  joumeying, 

wandeiing 
8in-,  ever;  toed  om  a  pr^ix 
Sinsan,  pret.  fans*  pL  run-on,  to 

■ing 
8in->ypftenbe,  ever  thinting 

He-firtan,  pret  -jwc^  to  fit)  post 
(oneself) 
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^"^  I  sixtv 
SyxtisJ       ^ 

Sizcj-ne,  sixteen 

Si%  m.  journey,  way,  time 

Si'SinejT,  last 

simb,  n.  plain,  Dan.  slette?  swamp? 

mountain-pass? 
81»p,  m.  sleep 

8l»penbe^  sleeping 

TP-flapian  to  grow  slothful 

8lean,  3    pen.  flylS,    pret.   floh, 

pi.  rloson*  part,  ge-rlagen  (ge- 

flesen),  to  slay,  strike 
TC-flean,  to  strike  off.    See  Slean 
8lese,  m.  slaying,  slaughter 
8hhc,  m.  slaughter 
81oS  (r^oh),  pret  of  flean 
Smael,  small,  narrow 
8meoncenb,  smarting 
8me'5e,  smooth 
8mic,  m.  smoke 
X-fmopian,  to  smother 
8nap,  m.  snow 
8nd,  bold,  active 
8nop,  daughter-in-law 
8nyrrpo,  /.  prudence,  sag^ity 
ne-fomman,  to  assemble 
8ona,  soon,  immediately;  fona )>»]*, 

immediately  after 
8onb,  n.  sand 
8ops»  m.    sorrow,    apprehension, 

care 
8o'S,  sooth,  true 
8o'Si:»)T,  veracious,  righteous 
3C-fpanan  1  pret.  afpeon  (afpon), 
Ke-fpA^a^  J      ^  draw  to,  entice 
8peb,  /.  opulence,  prosperity 
8pebiSf  opulent 

^>ell,  11.  discourse,  narratiTe,  tale 
8pdl-cpybe,  m,  narrative 
X-fpenban,   to   disperse,    distri- 
bute 
Speon,  pret.  of  fpA^^i^  ^  ^^^  ^ 

entice.    See  ?Cf panan 
8pepe,  n.  spear 
Spmse,/.  sponge 
Le-rpon,  enticed,  attracted.    See 

Xjpanan 


Le-rpopan,  pret.  -TP^sop,  to  thrive 

suoo^ 
8ppecan       >  3  pert.  rPPJ^  V^ 
Le-rppcc*^  S     rpp*M:>tospeak^y 
8p)i»c,/.  speech 
^•fppmsan,  pret.  arppAOS*  pL  ' 

f  ppunj;on,  to  spring  up 
8cace,/.  stake 
8c»l,  m.  place 
8c»l-hpen,  m.  deooy-raindeer,  pL 

-hpanaf 
8c»nen,  of  stone 
Soep-ppicepe,  historian 
Scahan,  to  steal,  come  onawaiev 
8caluns,/  stealing,  tbelt 
8can,  m.  stone 

8canban       C^  B^^jy^^J^ 

Seams,  ttony 

I^e-reapan,  pret.  -rcop,  to  step 

Scat^  n.  shore,  bank 

Ce-fca)>dian,  to  found 

8cal>ol,  m.  foundation 

Stellan     )  pret    ajxealbe^  to  eel 

7P-fcellan  )      up,  set  on  footi  begin 

Stenc,  m.  stench 

8ceop-]r»bep,  stepfkther 

8reop-mobop,  stepmother 

Sreop-pmu,  stepson 

8reopbopb,  n.  starboard,  right 

8ticcem»luni,  piecemeal,  here  and 

there 
8ncian,  to  stick,  pierce 
Scicuns,  sticking,  piercing 
8cisan     >  pret.  i%ah,  pL  ftison,  te 
TT-fcisan  )      go  (up  or  down) 
Lejmhnan,  to  dispose,  ordain 
Snhcuns       1  dispensation,  provi- 
Ke-ftihruns  /     dence 

Snlnef,  quiet,  tranquillity 
Scincao,  pret  jranc,  pL  jxaDcoDy 

to  stink,  emit  odour 
Stop,/,  place 
Smanr  C  ■^^'^8.  powerftil,  Talianti 

Cre-ftpansian,  to  strengthen 
8cpeain,  m.  stream 
Iie-p^eon,/.  gain,  treasure 
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tepous,  strong,  powerful 

6ciipian,  to  stoop 

Scyccemfelum,  piecemeftl 

I^fcypan  >  to  regrulate,  restrain, 

Ere-rtypian  J     govern 

8ulh,  n.  plough 

Sum,  some,  a,  an 

8umop,  m.  summer 

8unb,  swimming;  Lat.  natatio 

lie-junb,  sound,  whole 

8unbop-rpp»cJ^.  private  conference 

8anne,  sun 

Sunu,  son 

8u)ipe,  a  Slavonic  people  inhabiting 
Lusatia,  Misnia,  part  of  Bran- 
denburg and  Silesia.  Hieir 
capital  was  Sorau 

8ufl,  n.  torment 

rie-rujnan,  to  pass  in  silence,  silere 

8u'S,  south 

Su^emefT,  southmost 

8u'Spihc,  in  a  southward  direction ; 
futSpihre,  due  south 

Spa,  so,  such,  as;  fpa  fpa,  like  as 

8p»can,  pret.  fpaecre,  to  sweat 

Spans.     SSee  Spin^an 

Spa  pame  ppa,  as  well  as,  the  same  as 

Spans,  sweatj* 

Spa-^eah,  nevertheless,  however 

Spepel,  m.  sulphur ;  ppeplen,  sul- 
phureous 

Spepn,  n.  dream 

8}>es,  tn.  sound,  noise 

Spelsepe,  drunkard,  glutton 

S}>elcan,  pret.  fP^alc,  pi.  ppulcon,  to 

die,  perish  (by  death) 

Spencan       )  .^  «... 

r*   ^«„^„«  f  to  vex,  afflict 
De-fpencan  \  ' 

Bpeop,  father-in-law 

Speopa,  neck 

Speopb,  n.  sword 

Speofcop,  sister 

Jje-ppeoprpa,  sisters 

Speocohce,  manifestly 

Spepian       )  pret  rpop>  P*rt.  -je- 

Le-rpepian  J     rpop^i>)  to  swear 

^c,  sweet 

Ife-rpe>pian,  to  mitigate 


1 


Spic,  craft,  guile 

Le-ppican,  pret  -j-pac,  pi.  -ppicoDy 

to  deceive,  desist  from ;  gov.  gen. 

withdraw  from,  desist 
Spicbom,  fraud,  deceit,  treachery 
I^ppigian.    See  Ijepupian 
Spile  ) 
Spylc  Vsuch 
&>elcJ 

lie-ppinc,  n.  toil 
Spinsan,  pret.  ppans,  pi.  ppunsoui 

to  scourge 
Spi^c,  violent;  fpi"5hce,  violently 
&ptSoji,  more ;  comp.  of  ppitS 
Spihopt,  superl.  of  p pitS,  above  all, 

chiefly ;  most  violently 
SpilSpa,  right,  dexter 
lie-pputehan,  to    make   manifesti 

show 
Spylce,  as  if,  as  though 
Spyn,  n.  swine 

Sy,  subj.  pres.  of  pepan,  to  be 
Sypan,  seven 

Svl./.  post,  pillar,  column 
Sylp,  self 
85'l>7ien,  of  silver 

Syllan       )  pret.  pealbe,    to  *  sell| 
I>e-pyUan )      give 
85'mbel,  n.  feast 

Si'mbel  I  ever,  always  ;  on  pmbel, 
Symble  \      continually 
Syn,/.  sin 

Syubpig,  singular,  extra,  apart 
I>e-pyue,  visible,  from  peon 
Synpan,  to  sin 
Sypele,  the  country  of  the  Wendf 

so  called 

T. 
Tacen,  w.  token,  sign 
Tacnian      )  to  betoken,  show,  de<^ 
Ije-cacnian )      clare 
Tacnuns,/  tokening,  appointment, 

sign,  miracle 
TsBcan,    pret.    t»hte,    to    tead^ 

direct 
Tielan,  to  blame,  increpate 
Talenra,  talent 
Tam,  tame 

Tapian,  prepare,  treat 
Ce-ceah.    See  Teon 
Teala,weU 
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TC-tidlaii  >  piet-t«iJb«,tdl,ooiiiit| 
1#«-cellftn  )     recount^  redcoa 
Tfinpel,  a.  temple 
T  -n;;ui,  to  nuut^  on,  mah  on 
If^-oensc^  tieavy,  oppiesaiTe 
T.*on      Ss   pen.    cyhiS  ;     pret. 
X-ceon    >      teeh,  pL    ciison,    to 
IVr-ceon )     draw.  Iced,  go,  aocuee 
T.'ona,  injury,  wioDg,  loniietioB, 

tribulation 
T<H>K  tenth 
T<?ppnna-laDb,   the   ooantrj   be> 

tween  the  northern  point  of  the 

fiothnian  Gulf  and  the  North 

Cape 
Tihepnef,  tacrifice 
Tb,/.  time,  tide 
T  5hce,  betimee,  soon,  in  time 
T  i;el, «.  tile,  brick 
T  hde./  aocnitation 
Tima,  time,  hoor 
Timbep,  n.  timber,  material 
rre-ombep,  a.  ttmcture^   haUta- 

tion 
Timbpian       *! 
X-nmbpian    >  to  build 
r«e-timbpian  j 

Tmrpcsian,  to  torment,  aiBict 
T.ncpcso,  torments 
TitSian        1 

IVe-n^ian    V  to  grant,  consent  to 
IVe-n^ianJ 
To,  to,  too;  CO  ^n,  in  OTder,  to  the 

end 
Tobeacan,  to  beat  to  pieces 
Tobepftan,  pret.  -bi&prc,  to  borst 
Tobibban,  to  praj  to.  adore.    See 

Bibban 
Tobpecan,  pret.  -bp«c,  part,  -bpo- 

cen,  to  break  to  pieces,  demoUah 
Tobpeban,  pret.  -bp»b,  pL  -bpu- 

bon,  to  pull  or  tear  in  pieces, 

disperse 
t\>-cuman,  to  come  to,  attain.  See 

Luman 
Tob»lan,  to  divide,  separate,  dis- 
perse 
To-«acan,  in  addition  to,  besides 
To-emner,   even   with,    opposite, 

along 
Tojrapan,    to  ^ 

proceed  to 


Tofeoll,  prat   of  coreaBaii.    to 

Fcallan 
TV>-rop]»caii,  to  lei.  leavq^aOoa^ 

admit    SeeFoplsBCu 
TosBbepe^  tosether 
ToSMbcpe-fei^     tonruda    «Mh 

other 
To-sehaean,  pfet  -hce,  to  promise 
Tohhban,  pni.  toUbb^  to   gape, 

open 
To-hopa,hope 

Tohcsan,  to  He  tosr  tovarda,  to  bs 

separated 
To-mibbef  ,  in  the  middle 
Tonemnan,  to  »^ynf^  ^'TtiiCTJ**^ 

bjname 
Top.  m.  tower 
Toppms.  horlinib  castiiig 
Topn,  m,  anger 
Tofetcan,  to  settie 
Toflean,   preC    -r^oh,    to    strike 

down,  destroy.    See  Skean 
Toromne,  together 
Topncian,  to  pierce 
Toceon      >  to  draw,  drmg,  poll  to 
To-s«ceon  3     pieces.    See  Tcun 
Toeepan,  to  tear  in  pieces 
Tbcpieman,  to  divide 
Tbpeapb,  towards,  to  nome.  iVitare 
Topenban,  to  overthrow,  subvert. 

abrogate  (a  law) 
Topeoppan,  pret  -peanp,  pL  -pop- 

pon,  to  overthrow,  oestpoj 
Tot$,  St.  tooth,  pi.  teH 
Tpeahnsean,  to  discoas 
Tpeop,  n.  tree,  stake 
Tpeop./  covenant,  trea^ 
Ce>cpiepan,  to  trust 

Tpuma,  cohort,  body  (of   men) 
bucan  cpuman,  without  order 

Tpufo,  a  town  on  the  border  of  the 
mere  or  lake  from  which  the 
river  Ilfing  (Elbing)  flows  in  iu 
course  towards  the  city  of  that 
name 


Tpymian 
IjinepynuaQ 


^to  set  in  arra^ 
i  in  tpuman, 
(    enoooiaga 


array,  or 
t« 
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^t-vpfpf  true,  fkithM 
To,  two 

Ton,  m.  town,  rilla,  Till 

Tanece,/  tunic,  tog« 

Tapa,  twice 

Tpa,/  R.  two 

lyeS^n,  m.  two 

Tpdjr,  twelve 

TpeifttS    (hnnbX    hundred    and 

twenty 
Tpentig,  twenty 
Tpeosan,  pret.  tpeobe,  fbr  tpeo^be^ 

to  doubt 
Tpeosenbhc,  doubtfbl 
Tpeohce,  doubtftiUy,  ambignoaBly, 

eqniTOcally 
Tpeon,  m.  doubt 
tie-rpeonian,  to  doabt 
Tpeopa") 
Tjnva    >  twice 
Tpypa  ) 

TjTypypbiSy  ambignoot,  equhrocal 
C«-t^ui,  to  instruct 
Tybjuan,  to  bring  Ibrth  (ofibpring) 
Ce-tysbian.    See  LetitSwo 
Tyn,  ten 
Tjrncen? 

U. 

Ujran,  up;  on-ujran,  upon 

Ujrane,  from  abore 

Ujrep,  ulterior;  ujrepan  basmn,  at 
some  future  day 

Uhc,  M.?  thing,  creature^  wight 

Unablmnenhce^  inoesaantly.  See 
Bhnnan 

Unap,/.  dishonour 

lie-unapian,  to  dishonour 

Unapimeb,  unnumbered,  number- 
less 

Cnapimebhc,  countless 

Unaj^c^enbhc,  unspeakable 

Unbebohc,  unsold.    See  Bcbicsan 

Undaennef ,  uncleamiess,  impurity, 
unchasteness 

Le-uncl»nrian,  to  pollute^  defile 

Uncu'S,  unknown 

Unbcp,  under,  among  i 

2 


Unbepjpens.    See  Unbeppon 

Unbepipon,  to  undertake,  recelfe^ 
adopt.    See  Fon 

Unbepsytan,  pret.  -Se«c>  to  under- 
stand, perceiTe 

Unbepienbe,  innocent 

Unbepn,  morning,  nine  o'doek 
a.m. 

nnbepneo)>an,  underneath 

Unbep->eop,  thrall,  serf 
Unbon,  to  undo.    See  Don 
Unei^  with  diflBculty,  hardly 
Unea'Snef  >  harshness,  barbaric* 
Ume^ner  t     difficulty 
UnetSe,  difficult,  unpleasant 
Un]:opb»pneb,  unbumt 
VnjiifSj  m,  hostility 
Unseapu,  unaware;  unypep^ 

unawares 
Unseappe,  unawares 
Unsejrephc,  imsocial 
Unsejrohse^  excessively 
Unseirothc,  impassable  on  fiiol 

Unsemne  }  immense;  mib  unge- 
Unsemet  \  mece,  immoderately 
Unsemechc,  immense;  uns^nec- 

lice,  exceedingly 
Ungenybb,  without  OQmpaliioii» 

spontaneously 
Unseopne,  reluctant^,  unwillingly 
Unsepab,  discordant,  disagreetog 
UnsquBbnef  ,  dissension 
Unsepifne^  unfitting,  unbecoming 
Unsefaelis,  unblessed,  unhai^y 
Unsee»r«  barbarous,  untractabley 

detestable 
Ungeama,  mishap,  calamity  (at  p. 

818  we  should  probabgr  rMul 

un^etunan) 
Unsepealber,  involuntarily 
Unsepif  ,  uncertainty 
Unsqnmehc,  unusual 
Unsepylb,  unsubdued 
Uns^Tvpner,  dissension,  difcoid 
Unsyltis,  guiltless 
Unmilrpins,  lack  of  pity,  cruelty 
Unmynbhnsa,  unezpec(ed]y»  un^ 

awares 
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CPOfUf^iniiiit,  wiffomBCTed 
Unorvpnumcoh,  tmoonqoenble 
Unpaefe,  ii.  eril  oomuel 
Ife-nnpccc;  Mddened 
Unpiiu:,  M.  ii\)aitioe»  wrong 
Unpihcbc,  nnrighteoiif 
Unpibrprt  anri^teou,  luuiiti 
UofiK/-  enmitj 
Uorpebi;;,  DOl  opnknt 
Uornliier,  iiiistillDe«»  reetlcMnen 
Unnblic,  nntimelT,  nntwunnaMe 
Unrpeo|^ice»  Cuthkciljr 
UnrpcofS,/.  treacbeiy,  perfi^J 
Uncpamnef ,  Bcknet,  mMhAy 

Unrrcosmbbc«   f    ^  doalSng: 
Unrpesenbhce    \    podUre^ 

UnjNBfCinlMepiief,  imftmtftilDeM 
Uniwnlic,  bopefen»  deepermte 

Unrvp«       J      ^^ 

UnpiUum,  iinwiUiiigl7;  hir  ii]i|)il- 

lam,  against  his  will 
Unpif ,  unwise 
tinpitcDbc^  unwittingly,  Tntun- 

tarily? 
Uuppafx,  weak,  poweriev 
Un^>cv  not  easy 
Un)>anc   fecsanr   oontr.    to  >aiic 

fecsanr  to  take  amisa 
Unl«nccr,  against  tbe  wiU.    Lift. 

inrite 
Unheals  SI.  Tioe 

Up-abcbban,  to  raise.  SeeXhebban 
Up-ahcnS,  hong  up.    See  TChon 
Up-abopoo.    See  Up-ahcbban 
Up-ap«pan,  to  raise 
Up-eobon,  ascended,  went  up.  See 

Ijan 
Up-poplecan,  to  diride  (a  riTcr). 

SeeFop]»can 

Uppepeapber*  upwards 
Up-nrvc,  runs  up.    See  Sceocan 
Up-pyhS,  springs  up.   See  l^callan 
Upe,  our 

Uc»  ute,  out,  extemaL  atB. 
Uo-aloman,  to ' 


Utan,  without,  fhxn  withonl 
Uc-a|T«ocan,  pret.  -poeat^  to  shoot 

out,  dart  Ibrth.   See  Sceocaa 
UcsB  («tan)-€aiiieDy  strangvr 
Urfapan,  to  go  out.    See  F^aa 
UcFleosui,  to  flee  out.  See  FleoBHi 
Ur-poplacan,  to  lei  oat«  doliw 

See  Fopl»caii 
Ucon,  let  us 

Ucon-imbiapen,  oniroonded 
Uc«oi$bpcban,  to  draw  out.    8ot 

Xbpcban 
Ucphc.  dianhcea 
Ucponbe^  flowing,  raming  (to  m 

sore) 
Uc-ypnan,  to  run  out;  SeeYpoaa 
Oon.    See  Unnan 
IVe-uSan.    See  Unnan 

Le-unnan    1     ^"^  ^  ^^ 
u^uiuuui     j^    togive^allow 


£ 


r. 

a,  woe,  wolbl,  sad 
-paean,  pcet  apoc,  to  wake, 
Ije-pacian,  to  flinch 
TatNui,  pret.  pob,  to  wade,  go 
k-pAcnian,  to  awake^  axise 
7Bbla,poQr 

7m\  M.  slaughter,  death 
^BlSpunlice,  Aero^,  cmeQ/ 
^Klhpeophoe,  cruelhr 
^•l-yropi/.  fleld  of  battle 
Tttpcn,  a.  weapon,  am 

^»poeb-man) 
^»p,/  compact,  coTeoaot 
^»pian,  to  protect,  guard 
7»Pfape.  caution 
^Kfcm,  SI*  firuit 
7»]Tm-lM0po,^  fruitftilBeii 

^BC,W€t 

^»cm,  wetness,  humidity 
7»tep,  a.  water 
7ah,m.  wall 
^mn.    See^nman 
Tanian,  to  diminish,  impair 
^annnieb,^  poverty 
Tap./  care,  cautioo 
Tape,  heed,  guard,  protectioii 
De-papnian,  to  warn,  prohibit 
pac  (ic),  know  CI>    See  ytctm. 
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pealb,  m.  foreft 

reaiban      )  pret.  peolb,  to  goyern, 

be-pealban )      comnuuid 

Le-pealben,  powerM 

reall,  m.  wall 

^eallan,  3  pen.  pylt$,  pret.  peoll«  to 

well,  bubble  up,  boil 
peapb,  in.  ward,  guard,  advanced 
post 

Teap'S.    See  p'eop'San 

7eaz,  n.  wax 

^eaxan     "^  pret  peox,  part  pez- 

Texan       >    anbe,  to  wax,  grow, 
A-peaxan  J     increaae 

eb,  K.  pledge 

eban     )  pret  j^ebbe,  to  become 
•peban  )      mad,  rage 

7ebb,  ft.  pledge 

7ebep,  n.  weather 

7es, ».  way 

7el,weU 

Tela,  wealth,  pL  riches;  proeperi^ 
pelsian,  to  enrich 


7el^  }  wealthy,  rich 
7en,/  hope,  expectation 
Tenan,  to  ween,  imagine 

K^^m  }  ^  '"^  «*«»*•  «*»^ 
renbel-fi»,  Mediterranean 
yeonoblanb,  the  country  of  the 
Yinedi  or  Wends,    under  the 
name  of  Yindland  was  at  one 
time  comprised  the  whole  coast- 
land  firom  the  SUe  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Vistula 
^eopc,  fi.  work 

te-peopcan )  pret     -pophte,     to 
De-pypcan  )      work,  make,  do 
X-peoppan,  pret  -peapp,  pL  -pnji- 

pon,  to  cast,  depose 
yeopS,  worthy,  honourable ;  ra* 
perL  peop>erc 

-3  pers.  pyp"K;  pret 

peapIS,  pi.  papbon, 

TeoplSan       ^      part,  sepopben,  to 

te-peop'San  1     become,  be,  hap- 

I     pen ;    to    decree, 

L    determine 

f^cop'Vjrulhcc,  honourably 


Teoplnan,  to  honour,  worship 
/eop>hc,  honourable  ;   peop>hce, 

honourably 
,  TeoplSmync,  m./.  dignity,  honour 
,  Teop'Spape,  worship,  honour 
[  Teoca.    See  ^ira 

Tepan,  pret  pop,  to  weep,  bewail 

7ep,  man,  husband 
be-peppan,  to  weary 

r^^S    Senbefarpq«sen6e 

Tepian,  to  wear 

7epis,  weary,  afflicted 

7epob,  n.  army,  host,  band 

7eran,  eom,  eape,  if  (yr);  subj.  jy, 
p»pe,to  be 

Tepc,  waste,  desolate 
,7ej^  west 

7epxa,  from  the  west 
X-pejtan,  to  lay  waste,  desolate 
,  7efi>b»l,  M.  the  west  part 
,  TeptemejT,  westmost 
'  Tepeen,  n.  waste,  wilderness 
,  7ejtene,  in  the  west 
,  Tepcepeapb,  westward 
[  7ejt>-pb,  the  West-sea,  or  that  part 
of  the  German  ocean  that  washes 
the  coasts  of  Norway,  Jutland, 
and  Holstein.  Dan.  Yester  Har. 
rejT-pu'S,  south-west 
he-pician,  to  encamp 

Ticms,  m.  Tiking,  pirate 
\  Tic-pcop,^  camp 
/ib^  wide 

'  Tibe,  widely,  far  apart 
\  7iff  N.  wife,  woman 
[  Tiplic,  womanly 

Tipnan,  woman 
'  7^  m,  war,  battle 
'  7tjgcnmyx,  wu  military  knowledge 
'  7ij5-hur,  11.  tower 
\  7is-p»Snf  M.  war-chariot 

7iht,f,  thing,  creature,  wight 

7ilb,wild 

TiMfvlh    1     bum  bon,  to  susxtue^ 
^^^-py*®     [^    overcome 

rdbeop,  n.  wild  beast 

De-pdl,  will,  desire 

rilla,will 

JTillan.  pret.  polbe,  to  wUl 
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^ille,/.  wen,  flprinir 

Tilnuui,  to  wiU,  detixv^  gmK 

^ilnuDS.  desire 

Tin,  a.  wine 

7mb,  ■!•  wind. 

Tinbkii,  piet  panb,  pL  pmboD,  to 

wind,  whirl,  loU 
E«-piim, ».  war 
Be-pmna,  foe 
pinnan.  pret.  pen  (pon),pL  pamoD, 

to  war,  win 
pmeep,   m.    winter,  year.     Tbe 
northern   nations  teckooed  by 
wimters 
rineqi-fed,  a.  winter-quarten 
be-pmrpab,  fhll  of  jean 
rmrpis*  wintry 
A-pipSpun,  to  stranc^ 
JTif,  wise 

^JJ*    y  /.  wise,  rnann^,  way 

\  Hfa,  counsellor,  ooandllor 
]  Tifcan,  to  wish 
'  7i|-bom,  m.  wisdom 
7if  he,  wise 
^ira,  senator 
[  Titan,  to  accuse 
'  ^itan,  pret.  pioom  ?  to  impale 
7iran;  ic  pac,  pL  piton,  pret.  pirte, 
to  know ;  pirenbe,  ToluntarUy  ? 
Le-piran,  pret.  -pas,  pi.  picon,  part. 

Sepiren,  to  go,  pass  awi^ 
Ticesa,  prophet 
D«-incesian,  to  prophesy 
p'ltianb,  tbe  country  bordering  on 

the  east  bank  (tf  Uie  YistoU 
l>-pitnef ,  witness 
7imian,  to  punish 
7rS,  against,  towards,  with,  on 
7i'^-iejxan,  after,  behind 
7i'Sq)e)>an,  reflise,  oppose.     See 

Lpe>an 
TilSepfhta,  adTersary 
7i)>eppeapb,  adrerse^  hostile 
7i^eppinna,  adyersary 
7i<Shabban,  to  resist 
Tii&fBCKo,  pret  pi^poc,  to  renoimoe, 

deny,  declare  enmi^ 
f^ifSyeon,  pret  -reah,  pL  T^ifou,  to 

rebeL    SeeSeon 
l^ilSlTanban,   to  withstand.     See 
Staaban 


pitSoBan,  witiiaat 
yfSfautan,  to 
^mnan 


Toh,w<wa, 

7ol, «./.  plague,  _ 

^olbsBiniery  pestilenoe^  eaUmity 

M-bfiyne,  wl  pestilftt 

^olbe.    SeefiUan 
]  ^ol-sepnm,  pestilential 

Ton.    See  Rinnan 
/op,  WL   wail,   weepings    whoop: 

from  pepan,  to  weep 
Tope,  a.  work 

Toph,  a.  wofd,  q^eecii,  leaoh* 
te-pophr,  wrought  See  Ccpeopcai 

Toiilb.    See  ^opalh 

i^opmr. «.  oomiption,  pas 

Topolh,^  world 

Topulbhc,  worldly,  secniar 

Topulb-yyun'S,/  worldly, 

Topulb-hns^  a.  worldly  thjDf 

Tpacn,/  Teogeanee,  wiaWatinn 

7p«Bcca  >^, 

7p»cccaJ^^ 

TfimcpH,  m.  exile,  hanlsliniept 

Tpene,  libidinoas 

7p»nner,  libidinoosneii^  Isil 

Tpat:.    Siee^pican 

Tpa'S,  wroth 

Tpecan       )  pret  ppsBC^  tO  Knmgb, 

^ppecan)  poniah 
^pcnc,  SI.  mck,  doTiae 
Le-ppity  a.  writing  testameot»book 
(  pret  ppst>  pL  ppieoD, 
towrite,  scote.  The 
T>s  tin  has;  cam  panes 
per  ooDYiTia  f^ange- 
rentor 

Tpizhan,  to  ezcfaaage 

Tpohc,  iC  crime,  em 

Tuce^yTweek 

7ubu,  WL  wood,  fiirest 

Tnljr,  WL  wolf 

^puna,  wont,  usage 

Tunb,/.  wounds  adj.  wounded 
be-ponbian,  to  wound 
l^unbop,  a.  wonder,  mindi%  pco" 
digy 

'unbophc,  wonderfhl 
'unbpian,  to  wonder 


JTpitan 
A-ppitan 


f 
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C^ian  I  ^  ^^^  continue 

ranmis,  /  nabitation 

be-pybep,  n.  tempest,  bad  weather 

Tylb,  powerful,  prevailing 

be-pylban,  to  subdue,  subject 

fvUe^  ToUing? 

yylee,  the  Wilsen,  a  peoide  that 
settled  in  Qennanj  in  the  sixth 
or  serenth  century;  they  oc- 
cupied the  east  of  Mecklenburg, 
and  the  Mark  of  Brandenburg. 
The  riTer  Havd  was  the  boun- 
dary between  them  and  the 
Sorabi 

Pynn,/.  delight,  joy 

fypb./.  &te 

Le-pypb,  H.  word,  utterance 

Ije-pypht,  part,  of  sepypcan;  bueon 
Sepyphnun,  undeservedly.  See 
Iiepeopcan 

,  Typbta,  Wright,  workman 

[  ^ypm,  m.  worm,  serpent 

[  Typjn-cyn,  a.  the  worm  or  serpent 
race 

Typnan,  to  warn,  refhse,  deny 

^p,iii.cast 

^ypp«rc,  worst 

^^c,/.  a.  herb,  plant,  wort 
^ypc-puma,  root 
^ypHn.    See  }^eop)>an 
7yp^  worthy 
^yp^pilnq*,  honour 


Y. 

Ije-^can,  pret.  -yhte^  to  eke,  in- 
crease 
Ypel,  evil,  subst.  and  a^). 
Ypehan,  to  harm,  injure 
Ylc,  same 

YlbejT,  eldest,  chief 
Ylbpa,  elder,  forefather 
Ylpenb,  m.  elephant 

Y^^}  about,  «ou«d 

Ymbpman,  to  go  round  or  about. 

See  Fapan 
Ymbsans,  m.  clrcumfereioe 
Ymbh»]:b,  surrounded;    part,  of 

ymbbsbban  I 

2 


Ymbhpypft,  m.  circuit,  orb 
Ymbhcsui,  to  lie  around,  endrdsi 
Ymbptxan,  to  besiege,  invest  (a 

place) 
Ymburan,  round  aboat 
Ymbpeaxan,  pret.  ymbpeoz,  pari. 

ymbpeaxen,  to  grow  about 
Ynbje,/.  ounce 

&«.}*<"««*« 

Ypjpmapb,  m.  heir,  inheritor 

Yph-S,/  sloth,  fear 

YpmmSf  poor  wretch 

YpmtJ,/.  misery 

Ypnan,  pret.  ana,  pi.  upnon,  to  nm 

Yppe,  a.  ire,  anger;  a^j*  angry 

Yfc^  M.  tempest 

YremejT,  outmost;  sup.  of  utt 

Ycepen,  of  otter-skin;  from 

otter 
Y5,  comp.  of  eats,  easy;  )>e  f^ 

more  easily 

Y>pe,  more  easily 

D. 
Da,  when,  then;  H-syt^  still,  y8l 
Da,  pLof|>»e 

D»ne,  i.  q.  ^ne 

Dmpf  there,  where.    Orosfais  fra* 

quently  uses  |>»p  in  the  sense 

ofs»r,if 

gr^(8en.pLof>«T: 

D»pec,  thereat 

Dwpmne^  therein 

D»pimb,  therewith 

Dwpoj:,  thereof 

Dnpeo,  thereto 

Dwpute,  thereout 

D»f,  after;  )>ttf  on  mopseOf  the 

morning  after 
D»t,  that,  the 

Dapan       (to  approve,  permit 
I^l>apan  S     endure 
Da-sy^  yet,  still 
Dane,  m.  thought 
Danc^m.  thanks 
Dancer,  for  the  sake  or  love  <tf 

Q 
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Iff     * 

I 


W-)>anaan,  to  thank 

Danon,  thence;  >anon-iie|  out  from 

thenoe 
Daf ,  accofl.  fern,  of  \nf 
De^  who,  which,  that,  the 
De,  whether;  >>e . .  )>e^  whether « •  or 

^h^}  though,  although 

Deah-  >  h)w)>epe,  yet,  nererthe- 

Deb-  3      less 

Deapj-,/.  need,  necessi^ 

Deap,  m.  custom,  morals,  manners 

Desen,  minister,  officer,  soldier, 
person 

Desnfcipe,  valour,  ability,  man- 
hood 

S^'k^-^  1   pret>ohte,  to  think, 

X-)>eman,  to  stretch  out,  expand 

Deob,/.  nation,  people 

Deojrman,  thief 

Deoh,  n.  thigh 

Deoj-an  for  ^irfum  ?  p.  326,  L  24 

DeofeepnJ7,  darkness 

Deop,  m.  uave,  serf;  afj^.  servile 

Deopbom,  slavery,  thraldom 

Deopian,  to  serve,  to  be  a  slave 

Deopoc,  m,  servitude,  slavery 

Dichce,  thickly 

Dibep,  thither 

Dibeppeapb,  Uiitherward 

Dmcan  >  pret.  >uhte,  to  seem;  v. 

Dyncanj      impers. 

DinSt  a.  thing ;  on  aelcum  >msum, 

in  every  way,  totally  ;  jrop  hip 

Hnsum,  on  his  account 
te->mpan,  to  agree  with,  mediate 
I^l>opca,    companion,    associate, 

ally 
IVe->o]nan,  to  associate,  ally  with 
lie-i>ohc,   m.   thought,    intention. 


£>ohce.    See  Dencan 

n^Mian  }  ^  ~^'' "*^*^ 
Don,  that;  eo  jH)n,  in  order  to 
Doncuns,/  thanking,  gratitude 
Done,  ace.  masc  him,  that 
Donne,  than,  then,  when 
Dpeasuns,/.  threat 

»l»eo  I  three 
Dpy  J  "^ 

A-l>peocan,  to  weary,  tire 

Dpeoteo)>e,  thirteenth 

Djubba  -e,  third 

__       jc       f/.  trireme,   a  vessel 

Dpiepe«pe  K  ^.^^  tl^benchei 

Dpype)>pe    \     ^^^„ 

I^)>pmsan,  pret,  -)>)uins,  pL 
->punson,  to  throng,  press 

Dpitis,  fiiirty 

Dpopian,  to  suffer,  endure 

Dpymhc,  grand,  magnificent 

Dpypcyte,  triangular 

TC-ppypemobian,  tosufibcate 

Dpypmian,  to  oppress 

7C->pyptpian,  to  darken,  eclipse 

Dunop,  m.  thunder 

Diiph-pceoran,  to  shoot  through. 
See  Sceotan 

^il  through 

Duphteon  to  car-^  through,  ae* 

complish.    Sec  Tcon 
Duphpunian,  to  continue 
Diippt,  rn.  thirst 
Dupenb,  thousand 
Dy,  abl.  of  )>ier,  therefore 
Dy-liep,  lest 
DyUic,  such 
Dyppran,  to  thirst 

Iie-)>p8ep,  gentle,  agreeing 
ISe-l>p»)inep,  harmony,  concord 

D^r^y  I  w^8«»  obliquely,  athwart 

Dypcepuep,  darkness 
"V-l^yi^an,  to  drive  away. 
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ALFIBBI'8  Trasedles.  la  EncliJi 
Verse,  ^th  Notes,  Ar^iimeDts,  and  In- 
troduction, by  E.  A,  BoimnSa  C.B*  a  vols. 

AMBBICAN  POBTRT.  —  See  Poetry 
OfAmtrkn. 

BACON'S  Moral  and  HIstoiieal 
Workii  including  Essays,  Apophthegms, 
Wisdom  of  the  Ancients.  New  Atlantis, 
Henry  VII.,  Henrv  VIII.,  Elisabeth, 
Henry  Prince  of  Wales,  History  of  Great 
Britain,  Jnlius  Ccsar^and  Augnstus  Caesar. 
With  Critical  and  Biographical  Introduc 
don  and  Notes  by  J.  I)eveya  M.A.  Por* 
trait. 

— ^  See  also  Pkilesoptucal  Lihrary. 

BALLADS  AND  SONGS  Of  th«  Pea- 
santry of  England,  frcm  Oral  Recitation, 
private  MSS.,  Brocuisides,  &&  EdiL  by 
R.Bell. 


BEAUMONT      AND 

Selections.    With  Notes  and  Introdnctioo 
by  Leigh  Hunt. 

BBCKMANN  (J.)  History  of  Inven- 
tions, Discoveries,  and  Cmgins.  With 
Portraits  of  Beckmann  and  James  Watt. 

a  vols. 

BELL  (Robert).— 5'm  Ballads^  Ckaucevt 
Green. 

BOSWELL'S  Life  of  Johneoni  with 
the  TOUR  in  the  HEBRIDES  and 
TOHNSONIANA.  New  Edition,  with 
Notes  and  Appendices,  by  the  Rev.  A. 
Napier,  M.A,  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, Vicar  of  Holkham,  Editor  of  the 
Caaibiidge  Edition  of  the  'Theological 
Works  01  Barrow.'  With  Frontispiece  to 
each  vol.    6  vols. 

BBBMER'S  (Frodertka)  Worki. 
Trans,  by  M.  Howttt.  PortraiL  4  voJs. 


BRINK  (B.  ten).  Early  Rngltoh 
Literature  (to  WidtQ.  By  Bemhard  ten 
Brink.    Trans,  by  Prot  H.  M.  Kennedy. 

BROWNE'S  (Sir   Thomas)  Works. 

Edit,  by  S.  Wilkb,  with  Dr.  Tbhnson's 
life  of  Browne.    Portrait.    3  vols. 

BURKE'S  Works.    6  vols. 

Speeehes  on  the  Impeachment 

of  Warren  Hastings;  and  Letters,    a  vols. 

—  Life.    By  Sir  J.  Prior.    Portrait. 

BURNS  (Robert).  LlfB  of.  By  J.  G. 
Lockhart,  D.C.L.  A  new  and  enlarged 
edition.  With  Notes  and  Appcndicee  by 
W.  Scott  Douglas.    Portrait. 

BUTLER'S  (Bp.)  Analoiy  of  Rttll- 

gioo,  Natnral  and  Revealed,  to  the  Omi- 
stitution  and  Course  of  Nature  ;  with  Two 
Dusertations  on  Identity  and  Virtue,  and 
Fifteen  Sermons.  With  Introductions, 
Notes,  and  Mem(^.    Portrait. 

CAMOBN'S  Lnsladt  or  the  Discovery 
of  India.  An  Epic  Poem.  Trans,  firom 
the  Portuguese,  with  Dissertation.  His- 
torical Sketch,  and  Life,  by  W.  J.  kacUe. 
Sth  edition. 

CARAFAS    (The)     of    MaddalonL 

Naples  under  Spanish  Dominion.  Trans, 
from  the  German  of  Alfred  de  RenmoBt. 
Portrait  of  Massaniello. 

CARREL.    The  Connter-RevdlntSoB 

in  England  for  the  Re-establishment  of 
Popery  under  Charles  II.  and  Jjunts  II.. 
by  Armand  Carrel ;  with  Fox's  HirtOiT  of 
Tames  II.  and  Lord  Lonsdale's  Memoir  of 
II.    Portrait  of  Carrel. 


I 


CARRUTHERS.-^#»  Po^e,  in  /Am- 
irmied  LUrmty, 

CART'S  Dante.  The  Vision  of  Hell, 
Purntory,  and  Paradise.  Tkans.  by  Rev. 
H.  F.  Ouir,  M.A.  With  life,  (HiroBok)- 
gical  View  of  his  Age,  Notes,  and  Index 
of  Proper  Names.    Portrait. 

This  is  the  authentic  edition,  contahiiiBg 
Mr.  Cary's  last  corrections,  witn  additional 
notes. 


BOBWS  UBRARIES. 


«h 


\n  hama^    With  Notes  of  G.  P.  CanmBiI 
Tan.  by  T.  Roscoe.    Portnit. 


Tkam.  by  G.  W.  J.  Gyfl. 

—  EjwmplTy  NoT«Lk     Tkam.  by 
W.  K.  KeUy. 

—  Dob   Qolxoto  d«  la   MaiwiiMii 

iloCtcnx'sTncslatianreiised.  With  Lock- 
Katt'ft  life  and  KoCc&.    a 


GBAUCES'8  Poettoal  'Works.    Witb 
feracrtyattribatedtobbn.    Witba 
lotradnction.  Notes,  and  a  Glos- 
R.  BdL    latpfDired  oditioiii  witb 
oury  Esay  by  R«t.  W.  W.  SIdbmI, 
MJL    Fortrak.    4  vols. 


oootainins  Rassdas, 
Vicar  of  WakefiekL  Galliw's  tkavdt,  and 
The  Sentimental  Jo 


COUBBIDGEV  (8.T.)FrteBd.  A  Series 
oT  Easays  on  llorab.  Politics,  and 
cion.    roztrait. 

Aids  to  RaOMtloB. 

of  an  iBqwrii!^   Spirit ;   and  Ea»ys  on 
Fki^andcbeCoatmonPirayer-boolt.    N 
Edition,  re\ised. 

Tsblo-Talk  aad  OmnlaiMU 

T.Aabt,B^ 


By 


GoBtam 
itti-ia 


EdiLbyT,Ashe,BJL 
nunc  uM  wctnres  taken  down  in 
by  J.  P.  Collier,  and  tboae  da- 
iBrittoliaitia. 


tow^ 


or  ay 
:  witb  Two  Lay 


—  llls€oll«mlos«  jytkoUe  and 
Utcaraiy ;  to  vbidi  is  added,  TtaB  T^EBOKT 
or  Ltn.  Collected  and  ananced  by 
T.  Asbe,  &A. 


CCIHDE*8  BtatoiT  of  thm  Domlskm 

of  tke  Aiabs  in  Spain.  T^aas.  by  liis. 
Foster.  Poctxait  of  AbdenbsKO  ben 
Ifoaria.    3  vols. 


and  Tramlarions.  Edit, 
loir  by  R.  Soodwy.  45  Eo- 
8  vols. 


OOXBPB  Mtmotn  dt  tho  D«k»  dt 

MarfiMmmcb.    Widi  his  origiaid  i 


V  Ab  Adas  of  tlM 


COX£;8  HUtonr  of  the  Hoom  of 

Austria.  From  the  Foondation  of  tkf 
Mooarcfay  by  Rbodolph  of  HansbonEk  to 
the  Death  ct  Lecodd  II.,  uiS^tos.  By 
Archdn.  Coze.  With  Continnatioo  fioi 
the  Accession  of  Fkancis  I.  to  the  Revola- 
tion  of  X848.    4  Portraits.    4  vols. 

CUJNUUMGHAJPS  LlvBa  of  tho  most 

Eminent  British  Painters.  With  Notes 
and  x6  fresh  Lares  by  llCrs.  Heaooo.  3 


DEFOE'S  Novels  and  UlsooXlaiioons 
Works.  With  Prefaces  and  Notes,  in- 
dodin^  those  attributed  to  Sir  W.  Scott. 
Portrait.    7  Tols. 

DB  LOLME'B  ConsUtotlon  of  Bbe. 

land,  in  which  it  b  compared  both  with  tfie 
Repablican  form  of  Government  and  the 
other  Monarchies  of  Eorope.  Edit.,  with 
Life  and  Notes,  by  J.  Ma^^egor. 


DUNLOP^  History  of  Fiction. 

Editicn,     revise.      By    Henry 
a  vols.,  ss.  each. 


N 


Stories  for  Chil- 
dren,   with  8  lUnstnuions  by  L.  Speed. 

EI.ZE*S  Shakespeare.-  Ste  SJuike^emn 


3TOlS. 

VoL  I.— Essays,  Lectures,  and  POems. 

VoL  II.-English  Traits,  Nature,   sad 
Conduct  of  Life. 

Vol.  III.— Society  and  SoUtude- 
and  Social   Aims — Miscdlaneoas   .. 
(hitherto  uncollected)— Ifay-Day,  ftc 

FOSTER'S  fJohn)  LI0i  and  Oorra* 

spoodence.    £dit.  by  J.  E.  Rylaod.    Rvw 
trait,    s  vols. 

-^  I.eetnres  at  Broadmead  ChapaL 

Edit,  by  J.  E.  RyhuxL    a  vols. 


—  Crttioal  Essays  oontrtbotad  to 

die  *  Eclectic  Reriev.'     Edit,  by  J.  E. 
Ryland.    stoIs. 

Essays :  On  Decision  of  Cliarac. 


,  on  a  Man's  wnnng  Memoirs  of 
sdf ;  00  the  qnthet   Koicantic ;   on  one 
aversion  of  Men  of  Taste  to  Evangelical 
ReUf:ioo« 

^-  Essays  on  the  Evils  of  Popolar 
Ignorance,  and  a  Discourse  00  the  Propa- 
gation of  Christianity  in  India. 


^7  on  the  Improrement  of 

Tkne,  with  Notes  of  Scmoos  and  odwr 


kcmngh's 


O. 


STANDARD  LIBRARY. 


aiBBOTSCn  Deolln«  and  FaU  of  th« 

Roman  Empire.  Complete  and  unabridged, 
with  variorum  Notes;  including  those  of 
Guizot,  Wenck,  Niebuhr,  Hugo,  Neander, 
and  others.    7  vols,    a  Maps  and  Portrait. 

GOETHE'S  Workfl.  Trans,  into  English 
by  £.  A.  Bowring,  C.B.,  Anna  Swanwick, 
Sur  Walter  Scott,  &c  &c    14  vols. 

Vols.  I.  and  II. — ^Autobiography  and  An- 
nals.   Portrait. 

Vol.  III.— Faust.    Complete. 

Vol.  IV. — Novels  and  Tales :  containing 
Elective  Affinities,  Sorrows  of  Werther, 
llie  German  Emigrants,  The  Good  Wo- 
men, and  a  Nouvelette. 

Vol.  V. — Wilhelm  Meister's  Apprentice- 
ship. 

Vol.  VI. — Conversations  with  Eckcrman 
and  Soret. 

Vol.  VII.— Poems  and  Ballads  in  the  ori- 

K'nal  Metres,  including  Hermann  and 
orothea. 

Vol.VIII.-Goetzvon  Berlichingen,  Tor- 
quato  Tasso,  Egmont,  Iphigenia.  Clavigo, 
WajTward  Lover,  and  Fellow  Culprits. 

Vol.  IX.  —  WUhelm  Meister's  Traveb. 
Complete  Edition. 

Vol.  X.  —  Tour  in  Italy.  Two  FUrts. 
And  Second  Residence  in  Rome. 

Vol  XI. — Miscellaneous  Travels,  Letters 
from  Switzerland,  Campaign  in  France, 
Si^e  of  Mainz,  and  Rhine  Tour. 

VoL  XH. — E^ly  and  Miscellaneous 
Letters,  including  Letters  to  his  Mother, 
with  Biography  and  Notes. 

Vol.  Xll  I. ---Correspondence  vrith  Zelter. 

Vol.  XIV.-  Reineke  Fox,  West-Eastern 
Divan  and  Achilleid.  Translated  in 
original  metres  by  A.  Rogers. 

Correspondence  with  Schiller. 

2  vols.— i^rr  SchilUr, 

—  TwaaX,—S^e  Collegiate  Series. 

OOLDSmiTH'S  Works.    5  vols. 

Vol.1.— Life,  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  Essays, 
and  Letters. 

Vol.  II.— Poems,  Plays,  Bee,  Cock  Lane 
Ghost. 

Vol.  III.— The  Citizen  of  the  World, 
Polite  Learning  in  Europe. 

Vol.  IV. — Biographies,  Criticisms,  Later 
Essays. 

Vol.  V.  —  Prefaces,  Natural  History, 
Letters,  Goody  Two-Shoes,  Index. 

QREENE,   MARLOWE,    and   BEN 

iONSON  (Poems  of).  With  Notes  and 
[emairs  by  R.  Bdl. 

GREGORT'S    (Dr.)    The  Bvidenoeei 

Doctrines,  and  Duties  of  the  Christian  Re- 
ligion. 


ORimrs  Household  Tales.  With  the 
Original  Notes.  Trans,  by  Mrs.  A.  Hunt. 
Introduction  by  Andrew  Lang,  M.A.  a 
vols. 

GUIZOT'S  History  of  RepresentatlTe 

Government  in  Europe.    Trans,  by  A.  R. 
Scoble. 

-^  English  ReTolntlon  of  1640.  IfVoa 
the  Accession  of  Charles  I.  to  his  Death. 
Trans,  by  W.  Hazlitt.    Portrait. 

^— History  of  ClTlllsatlon.  From^the 
Roman  Empire  to  the  French  Revolutioo. 
Trans,  by  W.  Hazlitt.    Portraits.    3  vols. 

HAJLL'S  (Rev.  Robert)  Works  and 
Remains.  Memoir  by  Dr.  (Gregory  and 
Essay  by  J.  Foster.    Portrait. 

HAUFF'S  Tales.  The  Caravan «The 
Sheikh  of  Alexandria— The  Inn  in  the 
Spessart.    Translated  by  Prof.  S.  Mendd. 

HAWTHORNE'S  Tales.   3  ^b- 

Vol.  I.— Twice-told  Tales,  and  the  Snow 

Inuige. 

Vol.  II.— Scarlet  Letter,  and  the  House 
with  Seven  Gables. 

Vol.  IIL— Transformatkm,  and  Blithe 
dale  Romance. 

HAZUTTS  (W.)  Works.  7  vols. 
Table-Talk. 

The  Literature  of  the  Ago  of 

Elizabeth  and  (Characters  of  Shakespeare's 
Plays. 

English  PoeU  and  English  Comlo 

Writers. 

The  Plain  Speaker.    Opinions  00 

Books,  Men,  and  Things. 

Ronnd    Table.     Onversatioos    of 

James  Northa>te,  R.A. ;  Characteristics. 

Sketches  and  Bssaysi  and  Winter- 
slow. 

Spirit  of  the  Age:  or,  (Contem- 
porary PortradU.  New  Edition,  by  W. 
Ciurew  Hazlitt. 

HEINE'S  Poems.  Translated  in  the 
original  Metres,  with  Life  by  E.  A.  Bow- 
ring,  C.B. 

Travel-Pictures.    The  Tour  in  the 

Harz,  Norderney,  and  Book  of  Ideas,  to- 

f  ether  with  the  Romantic  School.    Tlrans. 
y  F.  Storr.    With  Maps  and  Appendices. 

HOFFMANN'S  Tales.  The  Sermpioa 
Brethren.  2  vols.  Trans,  by  Lt.-Cd. 
Ewing. 

HOOPERnSI     fG.)     Waterloo:     The 

Downfall  of  the  First  Napoleon :  a  His- 
tory of  the  Campaign  ef  1815.    By  George 
Hooper.     With  Maps  and  Plans.     ^^ 
Edition,  revised 


New 


BOHirS  LIBRARIES. 


HUQO'8  (Victor)  DramAtlo  Works; 
HenMuii->Ray  Bias— ThcKing's  Diveraon. 
Translated  by  Mrs.  Newton  Crosland  and 
F.  L.  Slous. 

— —  Pooma,  chiefly  Lyrical.  Collected  by 
H.  L.  Wtlluuns. 

■UHGART:  tu  Hlsiorj  and  Boro- 

lotion,  with  Memoir  of  Koisath.   Portnit. 


aUXCUlHBON   (ColOBOl).    1 

at  By  his  Widow,  with  her  AntoUo- 
naphy,  and  the  Sioie  of  Lathom  Uonaa. 
FBTtiaii. 

IRTIirfira  (WMblnctOB)  Complolo 
Works.    Z5  vols. 

^—  UHi  and  Letters.  By  his  Nephew, 
PSene  £.  Inring.  With  Index  and  a 
PloraaiC    ■  vols. 

JAUBS'B  (G.  P.  R.)  Lli%  of  Rtohard 

Coeur  de  Lion.    Portraits  of  Richard  and 
t  Philip  Augustas,    s  vols. 

-^  iMvSm  ZIV.    Portraits,    s  vols. 

JAMESON   (Mrs.)     81iAka«psoro's 

Hercnnes.  daractenstics  of  Women.  By 
Mrs.  Jameson. 

JBAH  PAUL.— ^M  Richitr, 

JOHNSON'S    Lives    of   the    Poets. 

Edited,  with  Noies,  by  Mrs.  Alexander 
Napier.  And  an  Introduction  by  Pro- 
fessor J.  W.  Hales,  M.A.     3  vols. 

JOnSON  (Ben>.  Vo^vom  ofr-^tiGretn*. 

JOSEPHUS  (Flavins),  The  Works  of. 

Whiston's  Translation.  Revised  by  Rev. 
A.  R.  Shilleto,  M.A.  With  Topographical 
and  Geographical  Notes  by  Colonel  Sir 
C.  W.  Wilson,  K.C.B.    5  vols. 

JUNIUS'S  Letters.  With  WoodfaU's 
Notes.  An  Essay  on  the  Authordiip.  Fac- 
similes of  Handwriting,    a  vols. 

LA  FONTAINE'S  Fables.  In  English 
Verse,  with  Essay  on  the  Fabulists.  By 
Elisnr  Wrighu 

LAMARTINE'S  The  OlrondlstSt  or 

Personal  Memoirs  of  the  Patriots  of  the 
French  Revolution.  Trans,  by  H.  T. 
Ryde.  Portraits  of  Robespierre,  Madame 
Roland,  and  Qiarlotte  Corday.    3  vols. 


Of 

of 


—  The  Restoration  of  Monarchy 
in  France  (a  Soauel  to  The  Girondist^ 
5  Portraits.    4  vols. 

— -  The  French  Revolntion  of  IM81 

Portnits. 

VAMB'S  (Charles)  SUa  and  EUaaa. 

Complete  Edition.    Portrait. 


LAMB'S    (Charles)    Spedme 
English  Dramatic  Poets  of  the 
EUiabeth.    With  Notes  and  the 
from  the  Gamck  Plays. 

— »  Taifonrd*s  Letters  of  Cbarlea 
Lamb.  New  Edition,  by  W.  Csrev 
Hailltt.    a  vols. 

LANZI'S  Hlstorr  of  Painting  la 

Italy,  from  the  Period  of  the  Revival  of 
the  Fine  Axtt  to  the  End  of  the  zSth 
Century.  With  Memoir  and  Portraits. 
Tkans.  by  T.  Roaooe.    3  vols. 

LAPPBNBERCPS  gi^i^^^*  under  tho 
Anplo-Saxon  Kings.  Trans,  by  B.  Thorpe, 
F.S.A.    s  vols. 


Com* 


LESSINCFS  Dramatic  Works. 

Elete.    By  E.  BelL  M.A.    With  1 
y  H.  Zimmem.    Portrait,    s  vols. 

Laokoon,  Dramatic  Notea,  and 

Represenution  of  Death  by  the  Andcnts. 
Trans,  by  E.  C.  Beasley  and  Helen 
Zimmem.    Frontispiece. 

LOCKE'S  Philoaophloal  Works,  con- 
tainixur  Human  Understanding.Controver^ 
with  Bishop  of  Worcester,  Malebranche's 
Opinions,  Natuml  Philosophy,  Reading 
and  Study.  MTith  Introduction,  Analysis, 
and  Notes,  by  J.  A.  St.  John.  Portndt, 
a  vi^ 

— 7  Life  and  Letterst  with  Extracts  from 
his  Common-place  Boon.    By  Lord  King. 

LOCKHART  (J.  Q.y^tt  Burnt, 

LITTHBR'S  Table-Taik.  Trans,  by  W. 
Haslitt.  With  life  by  A.  Chahnexs,  and 
Lcttkhr's  Catbchism.  Portrait  after 
Cranach. 

Antoblography.-vS'M  Michtkt, 

MACHIAyELLrS  History  of  Flo- 
rence, Thb  Prihcb,  Savonarola,  Historical 
Tracu,  and  Memoir.    PortraiL 

MARLOWE.    Poems  otm—Set  Gttttu. 

MARTDVEAirs  (Harriet)  History 
of  England  (including  History  of  the  Peace) 
from  x8oo>xS46.    5  vols. 

MENZELP8  History  of  Germany, 

from  the  Earliest  Period  to  1842.  Por- 
traits.   3  vols. 

MICHELET*S    Antoblography    of 

Luther.  Trans,  by  W.  Hazliu.  With 
Notes. 

The  French  Rovolntlon  to  the 

Fbght  of  the  King  in  1791.    Frontispiece. 

MIKUIBT'S  Tho  Frenoh  Rerotntloni 

from  Z789  to  i8m«    Portrait  of  Napoleon. 


STANDARD  LIBRARY. 


miLTOirfl  ProM  Werks.   WUh  Pn- 

lace,  I^limiuury  R«iniiriKS  by  J.  A.  St. 
John,  and  Index.    5  vols.    Portraits. 

•»-  Poetical  Works.    With  xao  Wood 
Engravings.     3  vols. 

MITPORD'S    rMlM}   Our  TlllAffe. 

Sketches  of  Rural  Character  and  Soeneiy. 
s  Engravings,    e  vols. 

MOUBRBHi   Dramatlo   Workf.    In 

EMlish  Prose,  by  C  H.  Wall  With  a 
Life  and  a  Portrait.    3  vols. 

'  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  we  have 
here  probably  as  ^ood  a  translation  of 
Moli^e  as  can  be  given.' — Academy, 

m 

MONTAGU.    Letters  and  Works  of 

Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu.  Lord 
Whamcliffe^s  Third  Edition.  Edited  by 
W.  Moy  Thomas.  New  and  revised 
edition.  With  steel  plates.  9  vols.  ss. 
each. 

MONTE8QXJIEIPB    Spirit  of  Laws. 

Revised  Edition,  with  D'Alembert's  Analy- 
sis, Notes,  and  Memoir.    9  vols. 

NEANDER  ^Dr.  A.)    History  of  the 

Christian  Rehgion  and  Church.  Trans,  by 
J.  Torrey.    With  Short  Memoir,    xo  vols. 

Ufa  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  its  His- 
torical Connexion  and  Development. 

-»-  The  Planting  and  Training  of 

the  Christian  Church  by  the  Apostles. 
With  the  Antignosticus,  or  Spirit  of  Ter- 
tullian.  Trans,  by  J.  E.  Ryland.  a  vols. 
—  Leotnres  on  the  History  of 
Christian  Dogmas.  *  Trans,  by  J.  £.  Ry- 
land.    9  vols. 

-—  Memorials  of  Christian  1Jt%  in 

the  Early  and  Middle  Ages;  indoding 
Light  in  Dark  Places.  Trans,  by  J.  £. 
Ryland 

KORTH'S  Lives  of  tho  Right  Hon. 

Francis  North,  Baron  Guildford,  the  Hon. 
Sir  Dudley  North,  and  the  Hon.  and  Rev. 
Dr.  John  North.  By  the  Hon.  Roger 
North.  Edited  by  A.  Jessopp,  D.D.  With 
3  Portraits.    3  vols,    y,  td,  each. 

'  Lovers  of  good  literature  will  rejoice  at 
the  appearance  of  a  new,  handy,  and  com- 
plete edition  of  so  justly  famous  a  book, 
and  will  congratulate  themselves  that  it 
has  found  so  competent  and  skilful  an 
editor  as  Dr.  Jessopp.' — Tinui. 

OCKLET  (8.)  History  of  the  Sara- 
cens and  tocir  Conquests  in  Syria^  Persia, 
and  Egypt.  Comprising  the  Lives  of 
Mohammed  and  his  Snccessors  to  the 
Death  of  Abdalaelik,  the  Eleventh  Caliph. 
By  Simon  Ockley,  B.D.,  Portrait  of  Mo- 
hammed. 

PASCAL'S  Thoughts.  Translated  from 
the  Text  of  M.  Auguste  Molinier  by 
C.  Kegan  Paul.    3rd  edition. 


PERCY'S  Reliqnes  of  Ancient  Eng^ 
lish  Poetry^  consisting  of  Ballads,  Songs, 
and  other  Pieces  of  our  earlier  Poets,  with 
some  few  of  later  date.  With  Essay  oa 
Ancient  Minstrels,  and  Glossary.    9  vols. 


PHEUP  DE  COMMINE8.    Memoira 

of.  Containing  the  Histories  of  Louis  XI. 
and  Charles  VlII.,  and  Charles  the  Bold, 
Dnke  of  Burgundy.  With  the  History  of 
Louis  XL.  by  Jfean  de  Troyes.  Trans- 
lated, with  a  Life  and  Notes,  by  A.  R. 
Scoble.    Portraits.    9  vols. 

PLUTARCH'S  LIVES.  Translated,  with 
Notes  and  Iife|  by  A.  Stewart,  MJL| 
late  Fellow  of  Tnnity  College,  Cambridge, 
and  G.  Long,  M.A.    4  vols. 

POETRY  OF  AMERICA.    SeleetioBS 

firom  One  Hundred  Poets,  from  1776  to 
1876.  With  Introductorr  Review,  sad 
Specimens  of  Negro  Melody,  by  W*  Jf* 
Linton.    Portrait  of  W.  Whitman. 

RACINE'S  (Jean)  Dramatio  Works. 

A  metrical  Englbh  version,  with  Bio- 
graphical notice.  By  R.  Bruce  Boswdl, 
M.A.  Oxon.    2  vols. 

RANKE  (L.)    History  of  the  PopeSf 

their  Chuirch  and  State,  and  their  C^yf^KHf 
with  Protestantism  in  the  x6th  and  z^ 
Centuries.  Trans,  by  £.  Foster.  Portraits. 
3  vols. 

—  History  of  Servia.  Trans,  by  BIrt. 
Kerr.  To  which  is  added,  The  Slave  Pto- 
vinces  of  Turkey,  by  Cyprten  Robert. 

History  of  the  Latin  and  Ten^ 

tonic  Nations.  1494-1514.  Trans,  bv 
P.  A.  Ashworth,  tramsiator  of  Dr.  Gneist  s 
'  History  of  the  English  Constitution.' 

REUMONT  (Alfired  de),— iS'm  Cara/at. 

REYNOLDS'  (Sir  J.)  Literary  Works. 

With  Memoir  and  Remarks  by  H.  W. 
Beechy.    s  vols. 


RICHTER  (Jean   PanI). 
a  Treatise  on  Education  ;  together  with  the 
AutolMography,  and  a  short  MemcMr. 

^—  Flower.  Fmiti  and  Thorn  PieoeSf 

or  the  Wedd[ed  Life,  Death,  and  Marrisge 

of  Siebenkaes.  Translated  bv  Alex.  Endng. 

'Ihe  only  complete  English  translation. 

ROSCOE'S  (W.)  LifB  of  Leo  X^  with 

Notes,  Historical  Documents,  and  Dtsser- 
tation  on  Lucretla  Borgia.  3  Portnuti. 
9  vols. 

— -  Lorenzo  de*  Medioi,  called  'The 
Magnificent,'  with  Copyright  Notes. 
Poems,  Letters,  &c.  With  Memoir  of 
Roscoe  and  Portrait  of  Lorenzo. 

RUSSIAi     History    ofj    ftrom   tho 

earliest  Period  to  the  Crimean  War.  By 
W.  K.  Kelly.    3  Portraits.    9  vols. 
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BOMirS  LIBRARIES. 


SCHIIXER'S  Works.  _7  toIs. 

Vol.  I.— History  of  thcThirty  Yean*  War. 
R«v.  A.  J.  W.  Morrison,  M.A.    Portrait. 

Vol.  II.— History  of  the  Revolt  in  the 
Netherlands,  the  Trials  of  Cotints  Egmont 
and  Horn,  the  Siege  of  Antwerp,  and  the 
Disturbance  of  France  preceding  tne  Reign 
of  Hwiry  IV.  Translated  by  Rev.  A.  J.  W. 
Morrison  and  L.  Dora  Schmitz. 

VoL  III.— Don  Carlos.  R.  D.  Boylan 
»Mary  Stnart.  Mellish  — Maid  of  Or- 
team.  Anna  Swanwick— Bride  of  Mes- 
sina.  A.  Lodge,  M.A.  Together  with  the 
Um  of  the  Chorus  in  Tragedy  (a  short 
BsMyX    Engravings. 

TlMse  Dramas  are  all  translated  in  metre. 

VoL  IV. — Robbers — Fiesco — Love  and 
Intri^e— Demetrius — Ghost  Seer— Sport 
of  Dnrinity. 

The  Dramas  in  this  volume  are  in  prose. 

Vol.  v.— Poems.    E.  A.  Bowring,  C.B. 

VoL  VI.— Essays,  iGsthetical  and  Philo- 
sophical, including  the  Dissertation  on  the 
Connexion  between  the  Animal  and  Spiri- 
tual in  Man. 

VoL  VII.  — Wallenstein's  Camp.  J. 
Chnit^iill.  —  Piccolomini  and  Death  of 
WaUenstein.  S.  T.  Coleridge.— William 
Tell.  Sir  Theodore  Martin,  K.C.B.,  LL.D. 


8CHIIJJSR  and  GOETHE. 

spondence  between,  from  a.d.  x794-x8o5. 
Trans,  by  L.  Dora  Schmitz.    a  vols. 

8CHLEGEL  (F.)  Lectnres  on  th« 
Philosophy  of  Life  and  the  Philosophy  of 
Language.    Trans,  by  A.  J.  W.  Morrison. 

— -  The  EOfltory  of  Literatarov  Ancient 
and  Modem. 

— -  The  Philosophy  of  History.  MTith 
Memoir  and  Portrait.  Trans,  by  J.  B. 
Robertson. 

— -  Modem  Historyi  with  the  Lectnret 
entitled  Cesar  and  Alexander,  and  The 
Beginning  of  our  History.  Translated  by 
L.PuiceJl  and  R.  H.  Whitelock. 

— -  JEsthetio  and  Misoellaneons 
Works.    By  E.  J.  Millington. 

80HLEOEL  (A.  W.)  Dramatic  Art 

and  Literature.    By  J.  Black.    With  Me- 
moir by  Rev.  A.  J.  W.  Morrison.    Portrait. 

SCHUMANli  (Robert),  His  Life  and 

Works.     By  A.  Reissmann.     Trans,  by 
A.  L.  Alger. 
^—  Early  Letters.    Translated  by  May 
Herbert.    With  Preface  by  Sir  G.  Grove. 

SHAKESPEARE'S  Dramatic  Art. 
The  History  and  Character  of  Shalopeare's 
Plays.  By,  Dr.  H.  UlricL  Trans,  by  L. 
Dora  Schmits.    a  vols. 

SHAKESPEARE  (WlUiam).  A 
Literary  Biography  by  Karl  Elze,  Ph.D., 
LL.D.  Translated  by  L.  Dora  Schmitz.  51. 

SHEBIDAITS  Dramatlo  Works.  With 
Memoir.  Pcartrait  (after  Reynolds). 


SISMONDFS  History  of  the  Litera- 
ture of  the  South  of  Europe.  Trans,  by 
T.  Roscoe.    Portraits,    a  vols. 

SniTH'S  (Adam)  Theory  of  Moral 
Sentiments  ;  with  Essay  on  the  First  For- 
mation of  Languages,  and  Critical  Memoir 
by  Dugald  Stewart. 

——  See  Eccnomic  Library, 

SMYTH'S  (Professor)  Leotnres  on 
Modem  History;  from  the  Irruption  of  the 
Northern  Nations  to  the  close  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution,    a  vols. 

Lectnres  on  the  French  Revoln- 

tion.    With  Index,    a  vols. 

SOXTTHEY.— 5"^/  CewUr^  WetUy,  a$iM 
{Illustrated  Library)  Nelson, 

STURM'S  Morning  Commoninn 
with  God,  or  Devotional  Meditations  tor 
Every  Day.  Trans.by  W.Johnstone,  M.A. 

SULLT.    Memoirs  of  the  Dnke  of. 

Prime  Minister  to  Henry  the  Crreat.  With 
Nc^es  and  Historical  Introducti<».  4  Por- 
traits.   4  vols. 

TATLOR*S  (Bishop  Jeremy)  Holy 
Living  and  Dying,  with  Praters,  contain- 
ing  the  Whole  Duty  of  a  (Christian  and  the 
uuts  of  Devotion  fitted  to  all  Occasions. 
Portrait. 

TEN  BRINK.— 6'r«  Brink, 

TUIERRT'S  Conquest  of  England  by 
the  Nonaans;  its  Causes,  and  its  Conae- 

2uences  in  England  and  the  Continent. 
;y  W.  Hazlitt.  With  short  Memoir,  a  Par- 
traits,    a  vols, 
ULRICI  (Dr.)— sS'/r  Shaktspeart, 

VASARI.  Lives  ofthe  most  Eminent 

Painters,  Sculptors,  and  Architects.  By 
Mrs.  J.  Foster,  with  selected  Notes.  Por- 
trait. 6  vols. ,  Vol.  VI.  beinz  an  additional 
Volume  of  Notes  by  Dr.  J.  P.  Richter. 

VOLTAIRE'S  Tales.  Translated  by 
R.  B.  Boswell.  Vol.  I.,  containing  Ba- 
bouc,  Memnon,  Candide,  L'lng^nu,  and 
other  Tales. 

WERNER'S  Templars  in  Cyprus. 
Trans,  by  E.  A.  M.  Lewis. 

WESLEY,  the  LlfB  of.  and  the  Rise 

and  Progress  of  Methodum.  By  Robert 
Southey.    Portrait,    sr. 

WHEATLET.    A  Rational  Illastra- 

don  ofthe  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

YOUNG  (Arthur)  Travels  in  France. 
Edited  l>y  Miss  Betham  Edwards.  With 
a  Portrut. 

Tour  in  Ireland,  with  General 

Obser\ations  on  the  State  of  the  Country 
during  the  years  1776-9.  Edited,  with  In- 
troduction and  Notes,  by  A.  W.  Hutton, 
Librarian  of  the  Natioiuil  Liberal  Club. 
With  a  complete  bibliography  and  Index, 
a  vols. 


HISTORICAL  AND  PHILOSOPHICAL  LIBRARIES. 


HISTORICAL    LIBRARY. 

23  Volumes  at  51.  tcuh.    (5I.  15X.  per  set,) 


EYELTirs  Diar7  and  Correspond- 

dence,  with  the  Pnvate  Correspondence  of 
Charles  I.  and  Sir  Edward  Nicholas,  and 
between  Sir  Edward  Hyde  (Earl  of  Claren> 
don)  and  Sir  Richard  Browne.  Edited  firom 
the  Original  MSS.  by  W.  Bray.  F.A.S. 

Lvols.     ^  Engravings  (after  Vandyke, 
Jy,  Kneller,  and  Jamieson,  &c.)* 

N.B. — ^This  edition  contains  130  letters 
froni  Evelyn  and  his  wife,  printed  by  per- 
mission, and  contained  in  no  other  edition. 

JESSE'S  Memoirs  of  the  Court  of 

England  under  the  Stoarts.  including  the 
Protectorate.  3  vols.  Witn  Index  and  42 
Portraits  (after  Vandyke,  Lely,  &c.). 

——  Memoirs  of  the  Pretenders  and 

their  Adherents.    6  Portraits. 

GRAMMONT  fConnt).     Memoirs  of 

the  Court  of  Charles  II.  Edited  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott.  Together  with  the  *  Bos- 
cobel  Tracts,'  inciudinj^  two  not  before 
published,  &c.  New  Edition,  thoroughly 
revised.    With  Portrait  of  Nell  Gwynne. 


gra^ 
Hoi 


PEPTS'  Diary  and  Correspondence. 

With  Life  and  Notes,  by  Lord  Braybnooke. 
With  Appendix  containing  additional 
Letters  and  Index.    4  vols.,  with  31  En- 

Livin^    (after  Vandvke,    Sir   P.   Lely, 
olbein,  Kneller,  &c). 
N.B.— This  is  a  reprint  of  Lord  Bray- 
brooke's  fourth  and  last  edition,  containing 
all  his  latest  notes  and  corrections,  the 
cop}rright  of  the  publishers. 

NU  GENT'S  (Lord)  Memorials  of 
Hampden,  his  Party  and  Times.  With 
Memoir.      xa   Portraiu    (after  Vandyke 

and  others). 

STRICKLAND'S  (Agnes)  Lives  of  the 

gueens    of  England   firom   the   Nonsian 
inquest.     From  authentic   Docnmeats, 
pubUc  and  private.    6  Portraits.    6  vols. 

Life  of  Mary  Queen  of  Soots* 

2  Portraits,    a  vols. 

Lives  of  the  Tudor  and  Stuart 

Princesses.    With  2  Portraits. 


PHILOSOPHICAL   LIBRARY. 

17  Vols,  at  5 J.  each^  excepting  those  marked  otherttnse.     (3/.  I^f.  per  set.) 
nnwftt  Wa'vtitm  OvtfMVknm  AnH  A<1.       T.OOTG.  or  tiiA  Belance  of  Inftarei] 


BACON'S  Novnm  Organum  and  Ad- 
vancement of  Learning.  With  Notes  by 
T.  Devey,  M.A. 

BAX.    A  Handbook  of  the  History 

of  Philosophy,  for  the  use  of  Students. 
By  £.  Belfort  Bax,  Editor  of  Kant's 
'  Inrolegomena.' 

COMTE'S  Philosophy  of  the  Soienoes. 

An  Exposition  of  the  Principles  of  the 
Cffurs  a*  Pkilosophie  Positive.  By  G.  H. 
Lewes,  Author  of '  The  Life  of  (Goethe.* 

DRAPER  (Dr.  J.  W.)   A  History  of 

the  Intellectual  Development  of  Europe, 
a  vols. 

HEGEL'S  Philosophy  of  History.  By 
J.  Sibree,  M.A. 

KANT'S   Critique  of  Pure  Reason. 

By  J.  M.  D.  Meiklejohn. 
-^  Prolegomena  and  Metaphysical 

Foundations  of  Natural  Science,  with  Bio- 
sraphy  and  Memoir  by  E.  Belfort  Bax. 
Portrait. 


LOGIC,  or  the  Science  of  Inference. 
A  Popular  Manual.    By  J.  Devey. 

MILLER  (ProfBSSor).  Histo^  Philo- 
sophically Illustrated,  firom  the  Fall  of  the 
Roman  £mi>ire  to  the  French  Revolution. 
With  Memoir.    4  vols.    31.  td<.  each. 

SCHOPENHAUER  on  the  Fourfold 

Root  of  the  Principle  of  Sufficient  Reason, 
and  on  the  Will  in  Nature.  Trans,  firom 
the  German. 

Essays.    Selected  and  Translated  by 

E.  Belfort  Bax. 

SPINOZA'S  Chief  Works.  Trans,  with 
Introduction  by  R.  H.  M.  £lwes«   9  vols. 

Vol.  I.— Tracutos  Theobgico-Politicos 
—Political  Treatise. 

Vol.  II.— Improvement  of  the  Under* 
standing— Ethics— Letters. 
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BOHirS  UBRARIBS. 


THEOLOGICAL    LIBRARY. 

15  Vols,  at  5J.  each  ^txcept  ChiUingivorth,  y,  6t/.).     (3/.  13J.  6d,  per  set,) 

PHILO-JUDJEUS,    Works    of,     Th« 

Contemporary  of  Josephas.  Trans,  by 
C.  D.  Yonge.    4  vols. 

PHILOSTORGinS.    EcolMlaatleal 

History  of. — See  Sotomen, 

SOCRATES'  EodeilAatlcal  History. 

Comprising  a  History  of  the  Chnrch  from 
Constantine,  A.D.  905.  to  the  38th  year  of 
Theodosius  II.  With  Short  Account  of 
the  Author,  and  selected  Notes. 

SOZOMEITS  Ecclesiastical  History. 
A.D.  334-440.  With  Notes,  Prefisuory  Re- 
marks by  Valesins,  and  Short  Memoir. 
Together  with  the  Ecclesiastical  His- 
TORT  or  Philostokgius,  as  epitomised  by 
Photins.  Trans,  by  Rer.  £.  Walford.  M  JL 
With  Notes  and  brief  Life. 

THEODORET  and  EVAGRIUS.   Hit- 

tories  of  the  Church  from  a.d.  33a  to  the 
Death  of  Theodore  of  Mopsnestia,  a.d. 

137  ;  and  from  a.d.  431  to  a.d.  544.    With 
femoirs. 

WIESELER'S  fKarl)  Chronological 

Synopsis  of  the  Four  Gospels.  Trans,  by 
Rev.  Canon  V>nables. 


Introdnotlon  to  tho  Old 
Testament.  By  Friedrich  Bleek.  Trans, 
onder  the  supervision  of  Rev.  E.  Venables, 
Residentiary  Canon  of  Lincohi.    a  yKA%, 

CHILLINGWORTH'S    ReUglon   of 

Protestants,    y.  6d, 

EUSBBIUS.  Ecclesiastical  History 
of  EoselMus  Pamphilos,  Bishop  of  Cacurea. 
Trans,  hy  Rev.  C  F.  Cmse,  M.A.  With 
Notes,  Life,  and  Chronological  Tables. 

ETAORinS.  History  of  the  Clrarcli. 
'See  TkeedortU 

HARDWICK.  History  of  the  Articles 

of  Religion ;  to  which  is  added  a  Series  of 
Documents  from  a.d.  1536  to  a.d.  1625. 
Ed.  by  Rev.  F.  Proctor. 

HENRY'S  fMatthew)  Exposition  of 

the  Book  of  rsalms.    Numerous  Woodcuts. 

PEARSON  (Johni  D.D.)    Exposition 

of  the  Creed.    Edit,  by  E.  Walford,  M.  A. 
With  Note^,  Analysis,  and  Indexes. 


ANTIQUARIAN    LIBRARY. 

36  Vols,  at  5J.  each,     (9/.  per  tet,) 


ANQLO^AXON  CHRONICLE.  —  5^#/ 

BeiU, 
ASSERTS  LlfB  of  Altred.-See  Six  O,  £. 

ChrpmicUs. 

BEDE'S    fVenerable)   Ecdeslastloal 

History  of  England.  Together  with  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,  '^^th  Notes, 
Short  Life,  Analysis,  and  Map.  Edit,  by 
J.AGiles,  D.CL. 

BOETHIUS'S  Consolation  of  Philo- 
sophy. King  Alfred's  Anglo-Saxon  Ver- 
sion of.  With  an  English  Translation  on 
opposite  pages,  Notes.  Introduction,  and 
Glossary,  by  Rev.  S.  Fox,  M.A.  To 
which  is  added  the  Anglo-Saxon  Version  of 
the  Mbtrss  op  Borthius,  with  a  free 
Translation  by  Martin  F.  Tupper,  D.C.L. 

BRANDS    Popnlar    Antiquities    of 

England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  lUus- 
tnttug  the  Origin  of  our  Vulgar  and  Pro- 
vincial Customs.  Ceremonies,  and  Super- 
stitions. By  Sir  Henry  Ellis,  K.H.,F.R.S. 
Frontispiece.    3  vols. 


CHRONICLES    of  the   CRUSADES. 

Contemporary'  Narratives  of  Richard  Coenr 
de  Lion,  hy  Richard  of  Devizes  and  Geof- 
frey de  Vmsauf ;  and  of  the  Crusade  at 
Samt  Louis,  by  Lord  John  de  Joinville. 
With  Short  Notes.  liluminated  Frontis- 
piece from  an  old  MS. 

DYER'S  (T.  F.  T.)  BrltUh  Popular 
Customs,  Present  and  Past.  An  Aocoont 
of  the  various  Games  and  Ctutoms  asso- 
ciated with  different  Days  of  the  Year  in 
the  British  Isles,  arranged  according  to  the 
Calendar.  By  the  Rev.  T.  F.  Thiselton 
Dyer,  M.A. 

EARLY  TRAVELS  IN  PALESTINE. 

Comprising  the  Narratives  of  Arcnlf, 
WUlibald,  Bernard,  Scwulf,  Sigurd,  Ben- 
iamin  of  Tudela,  Sir  John  MaundeviOe, 
De  la  Brocquiere,  and  Maundrell ;  all  on- 
abridged.  With  Introduction  and  Notes 
by  Thomas  Wright.     Map  of  Jerusal< 


ANTtQUARiAN  UBRARY. 


■un  (G.)  SpMdmaiu  of  Barlr  Bn- 

■U)h  Htuical  ttoBuna,  nkils*  to 
AnhDr,  Hdlin,  Guy  of  Warwick,  Ridunt 
CoBBr  dc  Lion,  ChuLcnuEK,  RoWod,  &G. 
ftc  WilhHiUorioilInDixlBCtiaB^J.O. 
tUUimll,  F.R.S.  lUuminucd  nnitu- 
puca  fi«m  u  old  MS. 
BTHEIaWSBD.     Chronloto  9f.—Su 


Chronkle,  whh  thi  1 _ 

rr»ri«'"l  Aauli  of  Eoiliih  Hittorr 
tram  tba  D«iiin<«  of  iha  Komuu  10  tha 
Rhed  of  Bdinud  1.  TniB.,  witli  Motet, 
br  TIUHBB  Fomtar,  H.A. 

aEOFFRBT  OF  HOHIIOITTH. 
Chraiicia  of.— ^«  Six  O.  S.  CirrmicUt. 

SBSTA  BOHAHORUM,  or  Enur- 
twniiiE  Uon]  Slorio  inoaled  bj  ths 
Manki.  Trvu.  with  tJota  br  tba  Rer. 
Charles  Swui.    Edit,  by  W.  Hooper,  H.A. 

QILDAS.    Cbroaldv  ot.—SHSiiO.S. 


C*™. 


OIBAIiDCB  CAUBRENSIS'  Hlatorl- 

cal  WdtLi.  Conlainiog  Topogr»phj>  of 
[Rland.  and  Hulorr  oi  the  Cooqiiaat  of 
Ireland,  br  Til.  Foiater,  M.A.  Idmsxiy 
through  Wales,  >nd  DcKTipumi  uf  Walel, 
by  Sir  R.  Colt  Hoara. 
HERDERSOH  (E.  F.]  Select  Biito- 
licalDociimcnMof  the  Middle  Age<.     In. 

ID  tneland.  the  Empire,  the  Church,  &c., 
from  the  nlh  to  the  14th  ceDiuria.  'Irani, 
taicd  and  edited,  with  Introductions,  by    I 
Emeu  F.  Henderson,  Ph.D.  _ 

BEHST    OF    HtntTmaDON'S   His- 
tory of  tba  Engliih,  baa  tba  Romao  In- 
ns'ion  to  tbe    AccassioQ  of  Houy  H.;    | 
with  the  Acts  of  Kinf  Staphaa,  and  tbe    ' 
Letter  to  Walter.     B;  T.  ForasMr,  U.A. 
Frontispiece  frooi  an  old  MS. 

raaui.ra'a  CbronlcleioftlieAltbBr 
of  Croyland,  with  the  Comoioi.Tion  bj 

Notes  br  H.  T.  Rilev.  B.A. 
KBISHTIXT'S  Cmonuui)  VtJrr  H7- 

tholoCTi  "'  -~'' '  "■"  "— -■■ 


piece  bv  Cruiklhank. 
LBraiDB'fl    I.*ttara  from   X^JOt, 

Ethiopia,  and  lbs  Peniiuula  cf  Sbai ;  to 
whidi  are  added.  Extract!  fraa  hli 
Omooloer  of  Iba  KETPCiaiii,  with  nfn- 
encelo  the  Emdoioflhe  Inelitea.  By 
L.  and  J.  B.  Horner.  Maps  and  Coloured 
View  of  Uoiml  Barlial. 
UAU^T'S  NortlieTn  AnUqidtlM,  or 
an  Historical  Account  of  the  Hannerm, 
Cuslomi,  Retieioni,  and  Literanue  of  the 
AndcDt  ScaadinaTiani.  Trass,  by  Bishop 
Percy.  With  IWaaiatlon  of  the  Pao** 
Edda,  and  Notes  by  I.  A.  Blackvell. 
Also  an  Absltacl  of  tbe  '  Cyrhj^na  Saga ' 
by  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Wiib  dosHiy 
and  Colonnd  FroBtispiaca, 


FAIUS'B  EntUah  KU 
tmy,  mm  III!  to  H73.  By  Rai.  J,  A. 
GiJei, D.C.L. %th  Fn^iispreca.  ivoU.-< 
J»  nW  S^tr  tf  Wtmdntr. 

KATTHEW   OF   WsiaTUIfBTBB^ 

Flowers  of  History,  especially  mch  «■  i» 
Ule  Id  ilie  affairs  of  Bntain,  from  the  b» 
tmoisg  of  the  World  to  a.o.  itat.    Si 

crirVoiigt  .vols.  3^-   »* 


Q.  B.  C/irtHuUi. 

JEBICVBTn 

ittory  of  EdbUii ,.,, 

.-3te.,  lotrocTtictioii  of  Gaim,  aid  tha 
Cnlical  Notice  of  M.  Delille,  by  T. 
Foresier,  M.A.  To  whicli  is  added  the 
CHaoBicLBOFSt.  EvaoOLT.  WithGane- 
ral  and  Chimological  Indeires.    4  vols* 

FADLTS  (Dr.  R.)  Uf  of  Alftvd  the 

AKCL0-SAH)NViasi0KO»0»0SlU5.  With 

Ittenl  Translation  interpa(eil,  Notes,  aikd 
anAKO^SAiioHGaAMiiAKandGloasary, 
by  B.  Thorpe.    Frontispiece. 


ROQBR  DE  BOVEDEirS  Aa^da  of 

English  Hiitorv.  compriuzig  tbi  HisMiy 
of  England  and  of  other  Coontriea  of  Btt* 
rope  fiom  A.11.  Til  to  A-D.  laoi.  Wk 
Notes  by  H.  T.  Rdey,  B.A.     amU. 


BOGER  OF  WENDOVER'B  FloWMa 

^ 

History, 

z^. 

img   the 

HiMWT 

of 

En 

Eland  from 

scent  of  the  Sai^ 

*.'-'i*;i 

merly 

•scribed 

10  HMthnr 

Ptt 

eibyj. 

A. 

Ga 

es,  D.C.L. 

.to' 

BIX  OLD  EMOUaa  CHRONICLES  i 
lia.,  Aaser's  Life  of  Alfred  and  Iha  CbraaJ. 
clea  of  Ethelwerd,  Gildas,  Naimiiu,  Geof. 
ftiy  of  Manmosth,  and  Richaid  af  Ciran- 
caatar.  Edit.,  with  Nates,  by  J.  A.  Gilaa. 
D.CL.    Ponnit  of  Alfred. 

WILLIAU     or     HALMEBBUSTV 

Chronicle  of  tbe  Kings  of  England,  finm 
the  Earlien  Period  toTCina  Stepbsa.  By 
Rer.  J.  Sharpe.     With  Aotes  by  J.  A. 

Gilei,l).C.L.     Fcentiipiecv. 


ILLUSTRATED  LIBRARY. 


aad  34  Seed   Emmfiagi  after 


Fi 


Wt^^K, 


YcnebyW.S. 
Meaacr.    ~ 


Nacml  Uistary, 
Toccthcr  vith  Svtzt's  Burua 

43 


BOVOMTS  KlBCVCh  and  tta 


of  Boctt  and  Liynl 
to  tke  Flnrirfanon  of  Holy  writ. 
aBDd994  Woodcuts. 


BUT^EVB   Hvdibnw,  widi  Vi 
Notes  and  BiocfapliT.     Portrait  aod  al 


cf  Oiristiaa  Ait  in  the  Middle 
the  late  A.  N.  Didroa.    Tnas. 
and  compieteda  with 
Appendices,  by  Maxnret 
Stokes.  »r6iu  Withmuneroaslllastratiaos. 

VoL  I.  The  Hisiory  of  the  Nimbus,  the 
Acreoie,  aod  the  Glory;  Representations 
•f  the  Penoos  of  the  Trinity. 


VoL  IL  The  Trinity;  Anfels;  Devik; 
The  Soul ;  The  Christian  Scheme.   Appen- 


DTSR  (Dr.  T.  H.)  Pompeii :  hs  Build- 

and  Anrianirirs.    An  Aoooont  of  the 

r,  with  fall  Description  of  the  Remains 

Recent  Excavations,  and  an  Itinerary 

Visitors      By  T.  H.  Dyer,  LL.D. 

Neaify  300  Wood  EnpaTinKS,  Ifap,  and 


—  Rome:  History  of  the  Qtj.  with 
Intzodoction  on  recent  EzcaTattoos.  8 
Eograrings,  Frontispiece,  and  s  Maps. 


CA' 


OIX*S  BreniBCS  at  Had- 
doB  HalL  Romantic  Tales  of  the  OldcB 
Times.     With  24  Steel  EngraTings  after 


CinWA|  FIctorlAl,  DeecrlptlTey  and 

Hiatoncal,  with  some  aoooont  ofA-vm  aod 
^M  Baxm< 
too 


lese.  Stam,  and  Anam.   lfap,aDd 
o  lilnstratMos. 


CRAIK*8  (G.  L.)  Pureoit  of  Know- 
ledge  under  Difficulties.  Illustrated  bj 
Anecdotes  and  Memoirs.  Numerous  Wood- 
cot  Portraits. 


CRUIK8HANK*S  Throe  Conrees  end 
a  Dessert ;  comprising  three  Sets  of  Tales, 
West  Country,  Irish,  and  Legal ;  and  a 
Mdknge.    mth  50  Illustrations  by  Cmik- 

—  Pnneh  and  Judy.  The  Dialogue  of 
the  Puppet  Show ;  an  Account  of  its  Origin, 
ftc  s^  lUustratioos  and  Coloured  Plates 
byCrwkshaak, 


GIL   BLAB.     The  AdTentnree  of. 

From  the  French  of  Lesage  by  Smollett. 
84  Engravings  after  Smirke,  axid  xo  Etch- 
ings by  Cruikshank.    6iapsiges.    6ff. 

GRfWrurs  Gammer  Grethel ;  or,  Gcr- 

nmn  Fairy  Tales  and  Popular  Stories, 
oootaining  4s  Fairy  Tales.  By  Sdgar 
Taykar.  Mumeroos  Woodcuts  after  Gr^^ 
duink  and  Lodwig  Grimm.    3r.  6tL 


Danoe  of  Death  and 
Bible  Cuts.  Upwards  of  150  Subjects,  en- 
naved  in  facsimile,  with  Introduction  and 
Deacripdons  by  tne  late  Francis  Donoa 
and  Dr.  Dibdin. 

INDIA,  Pictorial,  Deeoriptive,  and 
Historical,  from  the  Earliest  Times,  zoo 
Engravings  on  Wood  and  Map. 

JESSE'S  Anecdotes  of  Doge.  With 
40  Woodcuu  after  Harvey,  Bewick,  and 
others;  and  34  Steel  Engravings  after 
Cooper  and  Ijindieer. 


ILLUSTRATED  UBRARY. 
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LODGE'S    Portraits    of  nifurtrioiu 

Penonafftt  of  Great  Britain,  with  Bio- 
naphical  and  Historical  Memoirs.  840 
Portraits  engraved  on  Steel,  with  the 
respective  Biographies  unabridged.  Com- 
plete in  8  vols. 

U>NOFELLOWS    Poetical    WorkSi 

induding  his  Translations  and  Notes.  %k 
full-page  Woodcuts  by  Birket  Fo&ter  and 
others,  and  a  Portrait. 

—  Without  the  Illustrations,  3^.  td, 

— —  Prose  Works.  With  z6  full-page 
Woodcuts  by  Birket  Foster  and  others. 

LOUDOITS  (Mrs.)  Entertaining  Na- 
turalist. Popular  Descriptions,  Tales,  and 
Anecdotes,  of  more  than  500  Animals. 
Numerous  Woodcuts. 

HARRTAT'S  (Capt.,  RJI.)  Master- 
man  Ready  ;  or.  the  Wreck  of  the  Pacific. 
(Written  for  Young  People.)  With  93 
Woodcuts.    3f.  td, 

"■^^  Mission:  or,  Scenes  in  Afirica. 
(Written  for  Youn^  People.)  Illustrated 
by  (Gilbert  and  Dalael.    y.  6d. 

-^  Pirate  and  Three  Cutters.  (Writ, 
ten  for  Young  People.)    With  a  Memoir. 

8  Steel  Engravings  after  Clarkson  Stan- 
field,  R.A.    vM. 

•»»  Privateersman.  Adventures  by  Sea 
and  Land  One  Hundred  Years  Ago. 
(Written  for  Young  People.)  8  Steel  En- 
gravings,   y.  6d, 

— -  Settlers  in  Canada.  (Written  for 
Young  People.)  10  Engravings  by  Gilbert 
and  Dalziel.    y*  6ti. 

— —  Poor  Jack.  (Written  for  Young 
People.)  With  16  Illustrations  after  CUak- 
son  Stanfield,  R.A.    y.  td, 

Midshipman  Easy.  With  8  full- 
page  Illustrations.     Small  post  Svo.  31.  dd. 

' Peter  Simple.  With  8  full-page  Illus- 
trations.   Small  post  Svo.  y,  M, 

MAXWELL'S  Victories  of  Welllnff- 

tOQ  and  the  British  Armies.  Frontispiece 
and  4  Portraits. 

MICHAEL  ANGELOandRAPHAEL| 

Their  Lives  and  Works.    By  Duppa  and 

guatremere  de    Quincv.      Portraits   and 
ngravings,  including  tne  Last  Judgment, 
anaCartoons. 

MITDIE'S  BLatorr  of  British  Birds. 
Revised  by  W.  C.  L.  Martin.  5a  Figures  of 
Bffds   and  7   coloured   Plates  of  Eggs. 

9  vols. 


NATAL  and  MILITART  HBXOEB 

of  Great  Britain ;  a  Record  of  British 
VxJour  on  every  Day  in  the  year,  from 
William  the  Omqueror  to  the  Brae  of 
Inkermann.  By  Major  Johns,  R.M.|  and 
Lieut.  P.  H.  Nicolas,  R.M.  Indexes.  24 
Portraits  after  Holbein,  Reynolds,  ftc.  6«. 

NICOLINFS  History  of  the  Jeantts : 

their  Origin,  Progress,  Doctrines,  and  De- 
signs.   8  Portraiu. 

PETRARCHS   Sonnets,    TrinmphSf 

and  other  Poems,  in  English  Vena.  Widk 
Life  by  Thomas  Campbell.  Portiait  and 
15  Steel  Engravings. 

PICKERINa'S  History  of  the  Baoea 

of  Man,  and  their  (geographical  Distxiba- 
tion ;  with  An  Analytical  Synopsis  of 
THB  Natural  History  op  Man.  By  Dr. 
Hall.  Map  of  the  World  and  za  coloured 
Plates. 

POPE'S  Poetical  Works,  inclsding 
Translations.  Edit.,  with  Notes,  by  R. 
Carruthers.  s  vols.  With  ntmieroas  Illus- 
trations. 

-^-  Homer's  Iliad,  with  Introduction 
and  Notes  by  Rev.  J.  S.  Watson,  M.A. 
With  Flaxman's  Designs. 

— .  Homer's  Odyssey,  with  the  Batti.b 
OP  Frogs  and  Micb.  Hjrmns,  ftc.|  by 
other  translators  incluoing  Chanman.  In- 
troduction and  Notes  bv  J.  S.  Wstion, 
M.A.    With  Flaxman's  Designs. 

——  LiflB,  including  many  of  his  Letters. 
By  R.  Carruthers.  Numerous  Illustrations. 

POTTERY   AND    PORCELAIN,   and 

other  objects  of  Vertn.  Coomrising  an 
Illustrated  Catalogue  of  the  Bemal  Col- 
lection, with  the  prices  and  names  of  the 
Possessors.  Also  an  Introductory  Lecture 
on  Pottery  and  Porcelain,  and  an  Engraved 
List  of  ul  Marks  and  Monograms.  By 
H.  G.  Bohn.    Numerous  Woodcuts. 

—  With  coloured  Illustrations,  zor.  6dm 


PROUT'S  (Father)  Reliqnes.  Edited 
by  Rev.  F.  Mahony.  Copyright  editioii| 
with  the  Author's  last  correctkms  and 
additions,  ax  Etchings  by  D.  Madise, 
R.A.    Nearly  600  pages. 

RECREATIONS  IN  SHOOTING.  With 

some  Account  of  the  Game  found  in  the 
British  Isles,  and  Directions  for  the  Manage- 
ment of  Dog  and  Gun.  By  '  Craven.*  6a 
WoodcuU  and  9  Steel  Engravings  aftsv 
A.  Co^>er,  R.A. 
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BOffirS  LIBRARIES. 


Tn— ct  Arebfteetnr*.  Re- 
▼iMd  by  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood,  M.A.  i86 
Woodcuts. 

BOBOIBON  CRUSOE.  With  Memoir  of 
Defofl^  xa  Steel  Engravings  and  74  Wood- 
cats  after  Stothard  and  Harvey. 

—  Without  the  Engravings,  v*  6<^* 

ROIfB  IN  THE  mHBTEBNTH  CEN- 

tnry.  An  Account  in  18x7  of  the  Rnins  of 
the  Ancient  City,  and  M<xraments  of  Modem 
Times.  By  C.  A.  Eaton.  34  Steel  En- 
9  vols. 


(8.)  The  EUstory  of  B|7Pt| 
fkora  the  Earliest  Times  tfll  the  Conquest 
by  the  Arabs,  a.  d.  640.  9  Maps  and  up* 
wards  of  400  Woodcuts.    9  vols. 


Llfb  of  Nelson.    With 

Additional  Notes,  Facsimiles  of  Nelson's 
WritiuK,  Portraits,  Plans,  and  50  Engrav- 
ings, after  Birket  Foster,  &c. 

STARUNGPS  (MlM)  Noble  Deeds  of 
Women ;  or,  Examples  of  Female  Courage, 
Fortitude,  and  Virtue.  With  14  Steel  Por- 
traits. 

8TDART  and  RETETTB  Anttqnltles 
of  Athens,  and  other  Monuments  of  Greece ; 
with  Glossary  of  Terms  used  in  Grecian 
Architecture,  jx  Steel  Plates  and  numerous 
Woodcuts. 

SWEETS  BrltUh  Warblers.  sf-^Set 

BtchstHn, 


OF   THE   GENII;  ort  the 

Delightful  Lessons  of  Horam,  the  Son  cf 
Asmar.  Trans,  by  Sir  C.  Morrell.  Numer- 
ous Woodcuts. 


TASSO^   Jomsalem   Delivered.    In 

Englbh  Spenserian  Verse,  with  Life,  by 
J.  H.  Wiflen.  With  8  Engravings  and  94 
Woodcuts. 

WALKER'S  Manlj  Exercises;  coo- 
taining  Skating,  Ridm^,  Driving,  Hunting, 
Shootmg,  Sailmg,  Rowing,  Swimming,  Ax* 
44  Engravings  and  numerous  Woodcuts. 

WALTON^S  Complete  An^lert  or  the 
Ccmtemplative  Man's  Recreation,  oy  laak 
Walton  and  Charles  Cotton.  With  Me- 
moirs and  Notes  by  E.  Jesse.  AJso  an 
Account  of  Fishine  Stations,  Tackle,  &c, 
by  H.  G.  Bohn.  Portrait  and  903  Wood- 
cuts, and  36  Engravings  on  Steel. 

— -  Lives  of  Donne,  Wottoni  Hookeri 

ftc,  with  Notes.  A  New  Edition,  re- 
vised by  A.  H.  BuUen,  with  a  Memoir 
of  Izaak  Walton  by  William  Dowling.  6 
Portraits,  6  Autograph    Signatures,   &c. 

WELLINGTON,  LifB  of.  From  the 
Materials  of  Maxwell.  x8  Stoel  En- 
gravings. 

—  Victories  of,— 3'<*  Majnt>eIL 


WE8TROPP  (H.  M.)  A  Handbook  Of 

Ardueology,  Egyptian,  Greek,  Etmscan, 
Roman.  By  H.  M.  Westropp.  Numerous 
IllustraUons. 


WHITE'S  Natural  mstory  of  8el* 
borne,  with  Observations  on  various  Parts 
of  Nature,  and  the  Naturalists'  Calendar. 
Sur  W.  Jardine.  Edit.,  with  Notes  and 
Memoir,  by  E.  Jesse.  40  Portraits  and 
coloured  Putes. 


CLASSICAL  LIBRARY. 

Translations  from  the  Greek,  and  Latin. 
105  Vols,  at  5j.  eachy  excepting  those  marked  otherwise,     (25/.  135.  per  set,) 

TATTOS.  —  See      Greek 


ACHILLES 

Romances. 


r,    The    Dramas    of.     In 

English  Verse  by  Anna  Swan  wick.     4th 
edition. 
—  The  Tragedies  of.    In  Ptrose,  with 
Notes  and  Introduction,  by  T.  A.  Buckley, 
B.A.    Portrait.    31. 6/. 

AMMTANUB  BIARCELXJNnS.  His- 
tory of  Rome  during  the  Reigns  of  Con* 
ftantms,  Julian,  Jovianus,Val«ntinian,  and 
Valeos,  by  C.  D.  Yonge,  B.A.  Double 
Tolnme.    7«.  6d. 


ANTONINUS  (M.  ATireliiui)|  The 
Thoughts  of.  Translated,  with  Notes. 
Biographical  Sketch,  and  Essay  on  the 
Philosophy,  by  George  Long,  M.A. 
31.  6d,  Fine  Paper  edition  on  hand-made 
paper.    6;. 

APOLLONIUS  RHODIUS.    <TheAr- 

gonautica.'  Translated  by  E.  P.  Coleridge. 

▲PULEIUS,    The  Works  of.     Com- 
wising  the  Golden  Ass,  God  of  Socrates, 
Florida,   and    Discourse  of  Magic,  c  c. 
Frontispiece. 


CLASSICAL  UBRARY. 
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ARISTOPHANES'  Com«dlM.  Trans., 
with  Notes  and  ExtracU  from  Frera't  and 
other  Metrical  Versions,  by  W.  J.  Hidde. 
Portrait,    a  vols. 

ARISTOTLE'S  Nloomaohaan  Ethics. 

Trans.,  with  Notes,  Analytical  Introduc- 
tion, and  Questions  for  Students,  by  Ven. 
Archdn.  Browne. 

•>—  Politlos  and  Eoonomloi.  Trans., 
with  Notes,  Analyses,  and  Index,  by  E. 
Walford.  M.A.,  and  an  Essay  and  Life  by 
Dr.  Gillies. 

•— *  Metapbyslos.  Trans.,  with  Notes, 
Analysis,  and  Examination  Questions,  by 
Rev.  John  H.  M'Mahon,  M.A. 

-»-  EUstory  of  Animals.  In  Ten  Books. 
Trans.,  with  Notes  and  Index,  by  R. 
Cresswell,  M.A. 

— —  Organon ;  or.  Logical  Treatises,  and 
the  Introduaion  of  Porph^.  With  Notes, 
Anal^'sis,  and  Introduction,  by  Rev.  O. 
F.  Owen,  M.A.    a  vols.    31.  6a.  each. 

— -  Rhetoric  and  Poetics.  Trans.,  with 
Hobbes'  Analysis.  Exam.  Questions,  and 
Notes,  by  T.  Buckley,  B.A.    Portrait. 

ARRIAJTS  Expedition  of  Alexander. 

A  Literal  Tran"i'.ition,  with  Introduction. 
Notes,  and  M;ii  -.  [/«  the prts^. 

ATHENiEUS.     The  Delpnosophlsts. 

Trans,  by  C.  D.  Yonee,  B.A.  With  an 
Appendix  of  Poetical  \  ragments.    3  vols. 

ATLAS  of  Classical  Gtoocraphy.    aa 

large  Coloured  Maps.  With  a  complete 
Index.    Imp.  8vo.    ^i.  6</. 

BION.— 3'*^  TJuocritus, 

CiBSAR.     Commentaries    on   the 

Gallic  and  Civil  Wars,  with  the  Supple- 
mentary Books  attributed  to  Hirtius,  in- 
cluding the  complete  Alexandrian,  African, 
and  Spanish  Wars.    Portrait. 

CATULLUS.  TlbnUos,  and  the  Tl^ 
of  Venus.  Trans,  with  Notes  and  Bio- 
graphical Introduction.  To  which  are 
added.  Metrical  Versions  ^  by  Lamb, 
Grainger,  and  others.    Frontispiece. 

CICERO'S  Orations.  Trans,  by  C.  D. 
Yonge,  B.A.    4  vols. 

On  Oratory  and  Orators.    With 

Letters  to  Quinttis  and  Brutus.  Trans., 
with  Notes,  by  Rev.  J.  S.  Watson,  M.A. 

On  the  Natnre  of  the  Gods.  Divi- 
nation, Fate,  Laws,  a  Republic,  Consul- 
ship.   Trans,  by  C.  D.  Yonge,  B.A. 

— ^  AoademloS)  De  Finibus,  and  Tuscu- 
Ian  Questions.  By  C.  D.  Yonge,  B.A. 
With  Sketch  of  the  Greek  Philosophers 
mentioned  by  Cicero. 


CICERO'S  Offloes;  or,  Moral  Dnties. 
Cato  Major,  an  Essay  on  Old  Age ;  Lallos, 
an  Essay  on  Friendship j  Sdpio's  Driam  ; 


Paradoxes;  Letter  to  Quintns  on  Ma|ds* 
trates.  Trans.,  with  Notes,  by  C.  R.  Bd- 
monds.    Portrait.    3X.  biL 

DEMOSTHENES*  Orations.    TVans.. 

with  Notes,  Arguments,  a  Chronological 

-    Abstract,  and  Appendices,  by  C.  Rinui 

Kennedy.    5  vols.    (One,  3X.6a  ;  four,  sf.) 

DICTIONARY  of  LATIN  and  GREEK 

Quotations ;  including  Proverbs,  Maidmi, 
Mottoes,  Law  Terms  and  Phrasies.  Wkh 
the  Quantities  marked,  and  English  ThuBS- 
lations.  With  Index  Verborum  (6aa  pages). 

DIOGENES   LAERTIUS.    Uvss  Mid 

Opinions  of  the  Ancient  Phiknophen. 
Trans.,  with  Notes,  by  C.  D.  Yonge,  B.A. 

EPICTETUS.     The   Dlsoourses    •& 

With  the  Encheiridion  and  Fragments. 
With  Notes,  Life,  and  View  of  his  Philo- 
sophy, by  George  Long,  M.A. 

EURIPIDES.    A  Now  Literal  Trans- 
lation in  Prose,      liy  E.    P.    Coleridge. 

a  vols. 

EURIPIDES.     Trans,  by  T.  A.  Buckley, 
B.A.     Portrait,     a  vols. 

GREEK    ANTHOLOGY.      In   En|^ 

Prose  by  G.  Burges,  M.A.  With  Metrical 
Versions  by  Bku^,  Merivale,  and  others. 

GREEK  ROMANCES  of  HeUodomSi 

Longus,  and  Achilles  Tatius ;  vit..^  The 
Adventures  of  Theagencs  and  Chandea ; 
Amours  of  Daphnis  and  Chloe ;  and  Loves 
of  Clitopho  and  Leucippc.  Trans.,  with 
Notes,  by  Rev.  R.  Smith,  M.A. 

HELIODORUS.— .9^r  Greek  Rpntanceu 

HERODOTUS.  Literally  trans,  by  Reir. 
Henry  Ovy,  M.A.    Portrait,    y.  &/• 

HESIOD,    CALLIMACHUS,    Mid 

Theognis.  In  Prose,  with  Notes  and 
Biographical  Notices  by  Rev.  J.  Banks, 
M.A.  Tc«ether  with  the  Metrical  Ver- 
sions of  Hesiod,  by  Elton;  Callimachos, 
by  Tytler ;  and  Theognis,  by  Frere. 

HOMER'S  niad.  In  English  Prose,  with 
Notes  by  T.  A.  Buckley,  IJ.  A.    Portrait. 

'—  Odyssey.  Hymns,  Epigrams,  and 
Battle  of  the  Frogs  and  Mice.  In  Enslish 
Prose,  with  Notes  and  Memoir  by  T.  A. 
Buckley,  B.A. 

HORACE.  In  Prose  by  Smart,  with  Notes 
selected  by  T.  A.  Buckley,  B.A.  Por> 
trait.    V*  ^d, 

JULIAN  THE  EMPEROR.  Containing 

Gregorj*  Na/iAP.zsi's  Two  Invectives  and 
Libanus'  Monody,  with  Julian's  Theosophi- 
cal  Works.   By  ttic  Rev.  C.  W.  King,  M.A, 


BOHirS  UBRARIBS. 


JUBTlMi  COBMELIUfl  HBPOB,  aDd 

BMnpiiu.    TruL,  wiih  Nole>,  br  Rn. 
J.  S.  WUBD,  M  JL 
lUTEKAl,     PERSIUS,     BIn.FICIA, 

■ad  LdcUiul  In  IVh«,  with  Nctca, 
Chnooloeioi]  Tibia,  Ai^menta,  b^  L. 
'S^itai^  M.A.  To  which  ii  uddcd  t)i<  U*- 
trinl  Vetum  of  luvtiul  and  Peniiu  br 
GHord.    FicotispiEcc. 

UTT.  The  Hlitorr  of  Roma,  Tnu- 
brDr.S[»ltanudoltien.  ivsli.  Putnit.    I 

LtnrODS.   DsphnuMdChloc.^rnCrci* 

AOOIAirS  DlaJOBiiaa  of  the  Ooda, 

oTtheSuGods.uidattheDead.    Tnni. 

br  Uowird  WillLuu,  M.A. 
laOCBBTIUB.    In  Piw,  with  Nolo  mid 

Bigg^phica]  IntroduQioa  by  R««.  J.  S. 

WatBO,   M.A.    Ta  wUch  u  sddtd  tha 

KttricjLl  Versioa  by  J.  M .  Good. 
MABTUX'B   EplBTama,  complsU.    Id 


- .'oeu,  ud  oihe 

DUe.  voT  (670  pa«ei}.  ;i.  &£ 
■HWOBD8.— £«  T/uxrilui. 
OTHKS    Worka,    cwnpku. 

with  Nots  ud  LutodDctioa.    3  .„ 
rAUBJUflAB'  DMortptlon  of  Gtmo*. 

Tiaiu.,   with  Nota  ud    Index,  by  Rev. 

A.  R.  ShiJIeto,  M.A.,  uisetlme  Scholar  of 

Trtoliy  Cetle|(,  Cambridge    a  voli.  1 


lo,  ud  ibc  FabI 


insa  tlw  I 

rfAntk.    W^th"^trodu'clL 

by  Pto(.  W.  Wagner,  Pb.D. 

FIMDAB.     In   Pmc,   with   laDodtictka 

and  Noui  by  DawsoD  W.  Tunwr.    To- 

peihex  wiih  the  Metrical  VenioQ  by  Abxa- 


by  Rev.   H. 

indAnalyiii 


FI^TO>B  Work&     Tran 

Cuy,  H.  Davis,  and  G.  Di 

- —  DiiOOffava.  A  Sonuiui 

text  of  modem  ediciou  and  to  the  abon 

■nmlaliou,  by  A.  Day,  LL.D. 
PLATTTDB'a  ComedlM.    In  Pn»,  with 

MotobyH.  T.Riley,  B.A.    1  voU. 
FLimrS   Natnna   HUtorr.    Twil, 

witbNotei  bvj.  Bostocli,  M.D.,F.R.S., 


'^^7J: 


whTf^ 


fi.A.     dvoli. 

Tha  Lettan   of  PUny  tha 

Melmoth'i  Tnnilalian,  rertHd, 
and  than  Lift,  by  Rev.  F.  C 


PROFEBTIITS,  The  EleMMOf.   Wii 

Mwei,    innslaled   by   Rev.    P.    J.    I 


SAIXBST,  FLOBUa,  Mid  VELUSm 


flENECA'S  Minor  Eiuyi.    Trauskiled 

byA.  Stcwul,  M.A. 
S0PHOCi:.EB.    The  TrBgedlea  of.    In 


I    STRABO'S   OeOETBphr.      TruL.with 


TbeTnnalalionorTbomiOD,  nviud,  with 
Nolti,  by  T.  Forester, 

TACITUS.  The  Uraika  of,  Truit., 
wilhNoIei.     ivolL 

TERENCE  Uld  FHJEDRU8.  In  Eng- 
liah  Prose,  with  Nolei  end  AnnuncnU,  n 
H.  T.  Riley,  B.A.  To  whuh  ii  added 
Smait'i    Metrical    Venioa    of  Phadnn. 

THEOCBirns,  BION,  HOBOHUS, 
and  TynznL  In  Fioie,  with  Nolv  and 
AifuaEDti,  by  Rev.  ).  Banki,  M.A.    To 

iioHS  of  Chipnuin.  Portrait  of  Tbeociitui. 
TBUCTDIDE8.    The  FelopfnmeaUn 

War.     Tiani.,  with  Notei,  by  Rev,  H. 

Dale.    Portrait.    1  voli.    ji.  6d.  each. 
TTRTXUB.^Sm  TAtxrihu. 
TTROn..     The^VoTka  of.      In  Prow, 
aphical  iJoUca, 


with  NoiH 


■ddltioael  Notes 
by  T.  A  Buckley 
ZEKOPHOITS  Work!.  Tnni. 
Moiei,  by  I.  S.  WalHn,  H,A,  an 
H.  Date.    Porlrail.    In  3  vola. 
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COLLEGIATE    SERIES. 

II  Vols,  at  SJ.  each.    (2/.  i^s.  per  set.) 


OANTE.  The  Inflamo.  Prose  Tram., 
widi  the  Text  of  the  Original  on  the  suae 
pege,  and  Explanatory  Notes,  by  John 
A/Cariyle,  M.D.    Portrait. 

— »  The  Pnrgatoxio.  Prose  Trans.,  with 
the  Original  on  the  same  page,  ana  Ez- 
pfamatory  Notes,  by  W.  S.  Dugdale. 

DOBREE'8  AdversaiiA.  (Notes  on  the 
Graek  and  Latin  Classics.)  Edited  by  the 
hue  ProC  Wagner.    9  vou. 

DONALDSON  (Dr.)  The  Theatre  of 
the  Greeks.  With  Supplementary  Tireatise 
on  the  Language,  Metres,  and  Prosody  of 
the  Greek  I>rsunatists.  Nomerons  lUos- 
trations  and  3  Plans.  By  J.  W.  Donald- 
son, D.D. 

GOETHE'S  Faust.  PartL  German  Text, 
with  Hayword's  Prose  Translation  and 
Notes.  Revised,  with  Introduction,  by 
Dr.  C.  A.  Buchheim.  5^. 

KEIQHTLET'S  (Thomae)  Mythology 
of  Ancient  Greece  and  Italy.  Revised  by 
Dr.  Leonhard  Schmitc.    is  Plates. 


Gecya] 

Gaisor 


HERODOTUS,  Notee  on.    Orlgliial 

and  Selected  fitnn  the  best  Commentators. 
By  D.  W.  Turner,  M.A.    Coloured  Map. 

— —  Analysts  and  Summary  oft  wkh 

a  Svnchronistical  Table  of  Events— Tables 
of  Weights,  Measures,  Monevj  and  Dis- 
tances—an Outline  01  the  History  and 
phy^— and  the  Dates  competed  fma 
ord,  Baehr,  &C.    By  J.  T.  wheelcb 

TESTAMENT  (The)  In  Gtare«k> 
Griesbach's  Text,  with  the  Readings  of 
Mill  and  Scholx,  and  PsraUel  Referanoes. 
Also  a  Critical  Introduction  and  Cfaraao- 
logical  Tables.  Two  Fac-similes  of  Gfeek 
Manuscripts.    650  pages,    y.  6d, 

—  or  bound  up  with  a  Greek  and  EngHdi 
Lexicon  to  the  New  Testament  (250 ; 
additional,  making  in  all  900/.    sf . 

The  Lexicon  separately,  ax. 


An   Analjrsia   and 

Summary  of.    With  Chnmological  Table 
of  Events,  &c,  by  J.  T.  Wheeler. 


SCIENTIFIC  LIBRARY. 

48  Vols,  at  5j.  eacht  excepting  those  marked  otherwise,    {ill.  i^.per  set.) 

BRIDGEWATER   TREATISES. 


GASSIZ   and  aOUIJ>.    Outline  of  BR 

Comparative   Physiology.     Enlarged  by 

Dr.  Wright.    With  Index  and  300  Illus-  ._. 

trative  Woodcuts.  v. 


tratxre  Woodcuts. 


BOLLBT'S   Mairnal    of  Teohnioal 

Analysis;  a  Guide  for  the  Testing  and 
Valuation  of  the  various  Natural  and 
Artificial  Substances  employed  in  the  Arts 
and  Domestic  Economy,  founded  on  the 
work  of  Dr.  Bolley.  Edit,  by  Dr.  Paul. 
100  Woodcuts. 


BRIDGEWATER  TREATISES. 

—  Bell  (Sir  Charles)  on  the  Hand ; 
its  Mechanism  and  Vital  Endowments,  as 
erindng  Design.  Preceded  by  an  Acooant 
of  the  Author^  Discoveries  in  the  Nervoos 
System  by  A.  Shaw.  Numerous  Woodcuts. 

_  B:irby  on  the  Hlstonrj  HaMtSf 

and  Instincts  of  Animals.    Wuh  Notes  by 
T.  Rymer  Jones,    xoo  Woodcuts.    ■  vols. 

-^  Bnokland's  Qeologr  and  Miner* 
alogy.  With  Additions  by  Prof.  Owen. 
Proi.  Phillips,  and  R.  Brown.  Memoir  off 
Buckland.  Portrait,  s  vols.  15^.  VoL  I. 
Text.    Vol.  II.  90  large  plates  with  letter- 


Chalmers  on  the  Adavtatloa  of 

External  Nature  to  the  Moral  and  Intd- 
lectual  Constitution  of  Blan.  WithMeonir 
by  Rev.  Dr.  dimming.    Portrait. 

—  RocetPs  Animal  and  Tec«takli 

Physiology*  463  Woodcnts.  s  vols.  fif. 
eacn. 

—  Kldd  on  the  Adaptation  of  B» 
temal  Nature  to  the  Physical  Condition  of 
Man.    3r.  6d, 

CARPENTER'S  (Dr.  W.  B.)  ZodbMV. 
A  Systematic  View  of  the  Stmctnrs,  Sa* 
bits.  Instincts,  and  Uses  of  the  ptn^al 
Families  of  the  Animal  Kingdom,  ana  of 
the  chief  Forms  of  Fossil  Remains.  RSi 
vised  by  W.  S.  Dallas^  F.L.S.  Nt 
Woodcuts,    s  vols.    OS.  each. 


— —  Meehanloal  PhUoeonhyi  Astro- 
Bomy,  and  Horology.  A  Popular  Bipo- 
■ition.    x8z  Woodcuts. 

Vegetable  Physiology  and  Sys- 
tematic Botany.  A  complete  IntrodncdOB 
to  the  Knowledge  of  Plants.  Revised  by 
E.  Lankester,  M.D.,  &c  Nnmerooi 
Woodcuts,    tt. 


] 
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— —  Animal  Phyiiolonr.    Revised  Edi- 
300  Woodcuts.    6s. 


CUUVHEUL  OB  Colour.  Containing 
tiM  Prindples  of  Harmony  and  Contiast 
of  Cokmrs,  and  their  Application  to  the 
Arts;  indoding  Painting,  Decoration, 
Ttoestries,  Carpets.  Moiucs,  Glazing, 
Stamhig,  Calico  Printing,  Letterpress 
Mating,  Map  Colouring.  Dress,  Land- 
■cue  and  Flower  Gardening,  &c.  Trans, 
by  C.  Martel.    Several  Plates. 

^—  With  an  additional  series  of  x6  Plates 
in  Colours,  7s,  6d. 

■HHEHOSBR'S   WUttOTj  Of  Maglo. 

Tkmns.  by  W.  Howitt.  With  an  Appendix 
of  the  most  remarkable  and  best  anthenti* 
cated  Stories  of  Apparitions,  Dreams, 
Sacood  Si|;ht,  Table-Tuming,  and  Spirit- 
^       "f ,  «c    a  vols. 


■OGCra  (Jaboi)  ElomonUofEsporl- 

nental  and  Natural  Philosophy.  Bong 
SB  Eaaj  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 
Ifedianics,  Pneumatics,  Hydrostatics, 
Hydraulics,  Acoustics,  Optics.  Caloric, 
Electricity,  Voltaism,  and  Magnetism. 
400  Woodcuts. 

■nilBOLDT'S  Coanos;  OFi  Bkotoh 
of  a  Physical  Description  of  the  Universe. 
Trans,  by  E-  C  Ott£,  B.  H.  Paul,  and 
W.  S.  DaUas,  F.L.S.  Portrait,  s  vols. 
ST.  6d,  each,  excepting  vol.  v.,  51. 

^—  PoroonalNarratlve  of hlsTr*TOl« 
In  America  during  the  3rears  i797>i8o4. 
Trans.,  with  Notes,  by  T.  Ross.    3  vols. 

^—  Ylows  of  Natnro ;  or,  Oontom- 
|4ations  of  the  Sublime  Phenomena  of 
Creation,  with  Scientific  lUustratioos. 
Trans,  by  E.  C.  Ott6. 

WOWS  (Robort)  Pootr7  of  aolonoo : 

or,  Studies  of  the  Physical  Phenomena  of 
Nature.  By  Robert  Hunt,  Professor  at 
the  School  of  Mines. 

JOYCES    aolentlflo    Dlalog^aos.    A 

FamiUar  Introduction  to  the  Arts  and 
Sciences.  For  Schools  and  Young  People. 
Nmnenms  Woodcuts. 

lUXES-BROWNEV  StQdOBtfs  B«Bd- 
book  of  Physical  Geology.  Bv  A.  J. 
Jiikes-Browne^  of  the  Geological  Surrey  of 
Xagland.  With  numerous  Diagrams  and 
niastrations.  and  Edition,  revised  and 
much  enlarged,  71.  M. 


Student's    Handbook    of 

Historical  Geol<^.     By  A.   J.    Tukes* 

Brown,  B.A.,   F.G.S.,  of  the  Geolnpcal 

Survey  of  England  and  Wales.     With 

flomefDns  Diagrams  and  Illustrations.    Cm, 


JUKES-BROWNE'S  Worki.-0«/. 

The    Building    of   the    Britlah 

Islands.  A  Study  in  Geographical  EvdLa- 
tion.  By  A  J.  Jukes- Browne,  F.G.S. 
and  Edition,  revised,  w-ith  numeroas 
Maps,  js.  6d. 

ESIQITPS  rciuirles)  Knowledce  le 
Power.  A  Popular  Manual  of  Poutiad 
Economy. 

ULLT.   Introduction  to  Astrolofj. 

With  a  Grammar  of  Astrology  and  Tabfai 
for  calccdating  Nativities,  by  Zadkid. 


MANTELL'S   (Dr.)   Geologioal 
cursions  through  the  Isle  of  Wi^ 
along  the  Dorset  Coast.    Numerous  Wood- 
cuts and  Geological  Map. 

—  Petrlfactione  and  their  Teaoli- 

ings.  Handbook  to  the  Organic  Remains 
hi  the  British  Museum.  Numerous  Wood- 
cuts.   6s. 

— —  Wondere   of   Cteolonr ;    or|    m 

Familiar  Exposition  of  Geological  Pheoo* 
mena.  A  coloured  Geological  Map  eff 
England,  Plates,  and  aoo  Woodcuts,  a 
vols.  7s.  6d.  each. 

SOHOirws  Earth,  PlantSi  and  Bfaa. 

Popular  Pictures  of  Nature.  And  Km- 
bell's  Sketches  from  the  Mineral  RingdoB. 
Tkans.  bv  A.  Henfrey,  F.R.S.  Cotoarad 
Map  of  tne  Geography  of  Plants. 

SBUTU'S  (Pye)  Geolonr  and  Sertp- 

tnre ;  or,  the  Relation  between  the  Suiplmes 
and  Geological  Science.    With  Memoir. 

STANLEY'S  ClaMilled  Synopele  of 
the  Principal  Painters  of  the  Dutch  ead 
Flemish  Schools,  including  an  Account  of 
some  of  the  early  German  Masters.  By 
George  Stanley. 

STAUNTON'S  Chess  Works.  ~.S^ 
page  ai. 


STOOKHARDT'S 

Chemistnr.     A  Handbook  for  the  Stn^ 
of  the  Science  by  simple   Fimnriiennli 
Edit,  bv  C  W.    Heaton«  F.C.S.     No- 
OMTons  Woodcuts. 

URE*8  (Dr.  A.)  Cotton  Manufketsro 
of  Gnat  Britain,  systematically  invetti- 
nted  ;  with  an  Introductory  View  of  its 
Comparative  State  in  Foreign  Countriet. 
Revised  by  P.  L.  Simmoods.  150  Ufan- 
tratioos.    a  vols. 

— —  PhlloM>i>h7   of  Manuftietnr—i 

or  «n  ExpoMtion  of  the  Scientific,  Mood, 
and  Commercial  Economy  of  the  Factory 
System  of  Great  Britain.  RevUad  hf 
P.  L.  Simmonds.  Numerous  Figvna 
800  pages.    7S.  6d. 


REFERENCE  LIBRAR  Y. 


If 


ECONOMICS  AND  FINANCE. 

5  I'cltwus,    {il,  2s,  fir  scL) 

OILB ART'S  Hlsioryi  PrlneiplM|  and  Pimetle*  of  Banklnf .    Revised  to  xISi  ly 
A.  S.  Midiie,  of  die  Royal  Bank  of  Scotland.    Poctnit  of  Gilbart.    avob.    xoc 

RICARDO  on  tho  Principles  of  Political  Economy^  and  Taxation.    Editad 
by  E.  C.  K.  Conner,  M.A.,  Lectureri  University  College,  Liverpool.    5«, 

SMITH  (Adam).     The  Wealth  of  Nations.     An  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and 
Causes  of.    Edited  by  E.  Belfort  Bax.    a  voU.    js. 


REFERENCE  LIBRARY. 

30  Vo/umatU  VarUus  Prices.    (7/.  ly,  per  set,) 


BLAIR'S  Chronolofioal  Tables. 
Coa^prehending  the  Chiooologr  and  Htt- 
toiT  of  the  World,  from  the  Earlieat  Tianea 
to  the  Russian  Treaty  of  Peace,  Aprfl  1856. 
By  J.  W.  Rosse.    800  paces.    loc 

—  Index  of  Dates.  Compreheitdinc 
the  principal  FacU  in  the  ChronoloBr  snd 
Hbtory  of  the  World,  from  the  EaiUest  to 
the  Present,  alphabetically  arranged ;  being 
a  complete  Index  to  the  foregoing.  By 
J.  W.  Rosse.    9  vols,  sf*  CKh. 

BOHITS  Dictionary  of  Quotations 

from  the  English  Poets.  4th  and  cheaper 
Edition.    6s. 

BOND*S  Handy-book  of  Rnles  and 

Tables  for  Verifying  Dates  with  the  Chris- 
tian Era.    4th  Edition.    5X. 

BUCHANAN'S  Diotionarj  of  Soienco 

and  Technical  Terms  used  in  Philosophy, 
Literature,  Professions,  Commerce,  Arts, 
and  Trades.  By  W.  H.  Buchanan,  with 
Supplement.  Edited  by  Jas.  A.  Smittu  fir. 

CHRONICLES  OF  THE  TOMBS.    ▲ 

Select  Collection  of  Epiuphs,  with  Essav 
on  Epita^du  and  Observations  on  Sqm^ 
chral  Antiouities.  By  T.  J.  Pettigrew, 
F.R.S.,  F.S.A    St, 


CLARK'S  ^njgb)  Introdnetlon  to 
Heraldry.  Revised  by  J.  R.  Planch^.  5*. 
950  Illustratioos. 

With  tfu  lOuiiraiictu  cchurtd^  i^t. 

COINS,  Manual  ot,—Su  Hum^hreyt. 

COOPER'S  Bioipraphical  Dictionary. 

Containing:  conaM  notices  of  upwards  of  I 
13,000  eminent  persons  cf  all  ages  and  ! 
countries.    2  vols.    51.  euch. 

DATES,  Index  ot,^Sei  Blair. 


DICTIONARY  of  ObsoleU  and  Pro- 
vincial F.iiglish.    Containing  Wonb  froaa 
KngKsh    Writers    previoos  to  tibe 
Centnry.      By  Thomas  Wright, 
F.S.A.,  ftc.    a  vols,  s^* 


i!£t 


EPIGRAMMATISTS  (The)L    . 

tion  from  the  £|»grammatic  litcmlOMef 
Andent,  Media^riu,  and  Modem  TIbmb. 
With  Introduction,  Notes,  ObeervatioBit 
Illnstratioo^  an  Appendix  00  Worln  ooa> 
nected  with  Episranunatic  L^emtue, 
by  Rev.  H.  Dodd,  M .A.    fir. 

HENFRET'S    Onido   to    EmfikOk 
Coins.    Revised  Edition,  by  C.  F.  Kearyj 
M.A..  F.S.A.    With  an  fiGstorical  ~ 
doctioo.    6s, 


Intio- 


HUMPHRETS'    Coin    CoUeetor^ 

Manual.  An  Historical  Account  of  the 
Progress  of  Coinage  from  the  Earliest 
Time,  by  H.  N.  Humphreys.  240  lUus- 
tntioos.    a  vols,  sf  >  eadi. 

£OWNDES>  BibliograjDber's  Mawnal 
of  English  Literature.  Containing  an  Ac- 
connt  of  Rare  and  Curious  Books  pub- 
lished in  or  relatins  to  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  from  the  invention  of  Printingf 
with  Biographical  Notices  and  Prices, 
bv  W.  T.  Lowndes.  Revised  Edition  by 
H.  G.  Bohn.  6  vols,  cloth,  5X.  each,  or  in 
4  vols.,  half  morocco,  s/.  v, 

NOTED     NAMES      OF     FICTION. 

Dictionary  of.  Including  also  Familiar 
Pseudonyms,  Surnames  bestowed  oa  Emi- 
nent Men,  Ac.  By  W.  A  Wheeler,  M.  A.  59. 

POLITICAL     CTCLOP^fiDIA.      A 

Dictionary  of  Political,  Constitutional, 
Statisdcaf,  and  Forensic  Knowledge ; 
forming  a  Work  of  Reference  on  subjects 
of  CiviiAdministration,  Political  Econoaiy| 
Finance,  Commerce,  Laws,  and  Social 
Relations.    4  voLs.  y.  6d.  each. 
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PBOYBRBSi    Handbook    of.       Coo- 

tuninf  an  entire  Republication  of  Ray's 
C^lection,  with  Adaitions  from  Foreign 
Languages  and  Sayings,  Sentences, 
llaaims,  and  Phrases.    5*. 

Polyarlot  of  Foreign.     Coin- 
French,  Italian,  German,  Dntcfa, 
i,  Portuguese,  and  Danish.    With 
:lish  Translations,    s^* 


STNOITTMS  and   ANTONT1I8;  or, 

Kindred  Words  and  their  Opposites,  Col- 
lected and  Contrasted  by  Yen.  C.  J. 
Smith,  M.A.    5/. 

WBIQHT  (Th.)— ^«f  DicHonmry, 


—    Cocili*.      With    Introduction 
Notes  by  A.  R.  Ellis,    a  vols. 


and 


DE    BTAEL.      Corlnne  or   Italy. 

By  Madame  de   Sta<U.     Translated   by 
Emily  Baldwin  and  Paulina  Driver. 


EBER8'  Egyptian  Prlncera. 

by  Emma  Buchheim. 


Trans. 


NOVELISTS'   LIBRARY. 

13  Volumes  at  y,  6d,  each,  excfpUng  those  marked  otherwise,   {2I,  Ss,  Sd.per  set,) 

BJORNSOITS  Ame  and  the  Fisher 
Lassie.  Translated  from  the  Norse  with 
an  Introduction  by  W.  H.  Low,  M.A. 

BURNET'S  Evelina;  or,  a  Young 
Lady's  Entrance  into  the  World.  By  F. 
Barney  (Mme.  D'Arblay).  With  Intro* 
dnction  and  Notes  by  A.  R.  Ellis,  Aothor 
of '  Sylvestra,'  &c 


FIELDING'S  Joseph  Andrews 
his  Friend  Mr.  Abraham  Adams.  With 
Roscoe's  Biography.  CruikskaMA^s  lUms* 
irmtums. 

—-  Amelia.     Ros>.'oe's  Edition,  revised. 
CruiksAmMA't  Illustrations,    5*. 


EOstory  of  Tom  Jonesj  a  I 


ling.     Roscoe's    Edition. 
lUmtratums,    a  vob. 

OROSSFS    Karoo    YisoontL     Trans, 
by  A.  F.  D. 

MANZONL    The  Betrothed 

a    Translation   of    'I    Promessi 
Numerous  Woodcuts,    x  vol.    s^* 

8TOWE  (Mrs.  H.  B.)  Uncle 
Cabin ;  or,  Life  among  the  Lowly, 
page  Illustrations. 


y^ 


Tom's 

sfon- 


ARTISTS'   LIBRARY. 

9  Volumes  at  Various  Prices,    (2/.  Zs,  6d,  per  set.) 


BELL  fSlr  Charles).  The  Anatomy 
and  Philosophy  of  Expression,  as  Con- 
nected with  the  Fine  Arts.  ss.  Illustrated. 


DEMMIN.     History  of  Arms  and 

Armour  from  the  Earliest  Period.  By 
Auguste  Denunin.  Trans,  by  C  C. 
Black,  M.A.,  Assistant  Keeper,  S.  K. 
Museum.    1900  Illustrations,    js.  td, 

r  AIRHOLT'S  Costnme  In  England. 

1'hird  Edition.    Enlarged  and  Revised  by 
the  Hon.  H.  A.  Dillon,  F.S.A.     With 
more  than  700  Engravings,     a  vols.  5f. 
each. 
Vol.  I.  Hutory.    Vol.  IT.  Glossary. 

FLAXMAN.   Lectures  on  Sonlptnre. 

With  Three  Addresses  to  the,  R.  A.  by  Sir 
R.  Westmacott,  R.A..  and  Memoir  of 
FJaxmaa.    Portrait  and  53  Plates.    U, 


HEATON'S    Concise   History   of 

Painting.      New    Edition,    revised    by 
W.  Cosmo  Monkhouse.    5X. 

ON    PAINTINQ   by  ths 
ie,  Fa 


Royal  Academicians,  Barry,  Opis.  «  hku. 
With  Introductcny  Essay  and  Notes  by 
R.  Womum.    Portrait  of  FuselL    sf . 

LEONARDO  DA  VINCFS  Treatise 

on  Painting.  Trans,  by  J.  F.  RigaudjJLA. 
With  a  Lite  and  an  Account  of  his  Woiks 
by  J.  W.  Brown.  Numerous  Plates.  5X. 

PLANCHE'S    History    of  British 

Costume,  from  the  Earliest  Time  to  the 
xoth  Century.  By  J.  R.  Planch^  400 
Illnstrations.    ss. 
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LIBRARY    OF    SPORTS    AND    GAMES. 

14  Vclumes  at  y,  6(1.  and  ^s,  each,    (2L  i8j,  per  set.) 


BOHN'S    Handbooks    of    AthleUo 

Sports.    With  numerous  Illustrations.    In 
8  vols.     3^.  6d.  each. 

Vol.  I.— Cricket,  by  Hon.  and  Rev.  E. 
Lyttelton;  Lawn  Tennis,  by  H.  W.  W. 
Wilbcrforce ;  Tennis,  Rackets,  and  Fives, 
by  Julian  Marshall,  Major  Spens,  and  J.  A. 
Talt :  Golf,  by  W.  T.  Linskill ;  Hockey, 
by  F.  S.  Creswell. 

Vol.  II. — Rowing  and  Sculling,  by  W. 
B.  Woodgate  ;  Sailing,  by  £.  F.  Knight ; 
Svinmniing,  by  M.  and  J.  R.  Cobbett. 

Vol.  III.— Boxing,  by  R.  G.  Alhuison- 
Winn  ;  Broad-sword  and  Single  Stick,  &c. , 
by  R.  G-  Allanson-Winn  and  C.  Phillipps- 
Wolley  :  Wrestling,  by  Walter  Armstrong ; 
Fencing,  by  H.  A.  Colmore  Dunn. 

Vol.  IV.— Rugby  Football,  by  Harry 
Vassall  ;  Association  Football,  by  C.  W. 
Alcock :  Baseball,  by  Newton  Crane ; 
Rounders,  Field  Ball,  Baseball-Rounders, 
Bowls,  Quoits,  Curling,  Skittles,  &c.,  by 
J.  M.  Walker,  M.A.,  and  C.  C.  Mott. 

Vol.  v.— Cycling  and  Athletics,  by  H.  H. 
Griffin ;  Skating,  by  Douglas  Adaxns. 

Vol.  VI.— Practical  Horsemanship,  in> 
eluding  Riding  for  Ladies.  By  W.  A. 
Kerr,  V.C. 

Vol.  VII. — Driving,  and  Stable  Manage- 
nent.     By  W.  A.  Kerr,  V.C.   [Preparing. 

V0I.VIII.— Gynmastics,byA.  F.  Jenkin; 
Clubs  and  Dumb-bells,  by  G.  T.  B.  Cobbett 
and  A.  F.  Jenkin,  [/«  theprtu. 

BOHN'S  Handbooks  of  Games.    New 

Edition,  entirely  rewritten,     a  volumes. 
3^.  Sd.  each. 

Vol.  I.  Table  Games. 

Contents :— Billiards,  with  Pool,  Pyra- 
mids, and  Snooker,  by  Major-Gen.  A.  W. 
Drayson,  F.R.A.S.,  with  a  preface  by 
W.  J.  Pcall— Bagatelle,  by  *  Berkeley'— 


Chess,  by  R.  F.  Green— Draughts,  Back- 
gammon, Dominoes,  Solitaire,  Revenii 
Go  Bang,  Rouge  et  noir.  Roulette,  B.O.fl 
Hazard,  Faro,  by  '  Berkeley.' 

Vol.  II.  Card  Games. 

ContenU :— Whist,  by  Dr.  William  Pole, 
F.R.S.,  Author  of  'The  Philosophy  of 
Whist,  &c'— Solo  Whist,  and  Poker,  by 
R.  F.  Green;  Piquet,  £cart6,  Eodire, 
B^que,  and  Cribbage,  by  '  Berkdej;* 
Loo,  Vingt-et-un,  Napoleon,  Newmafket, 
Rouge  et  Noir,  Pope  Joan,  Specnlatioa, 
&c  &c.,  by  Baxter- Wray. 

GHE8S  CONGRESS  of  1862.  A  col- 
lection of  the  games  played.  Edited  by 
J.  LOwenthal.    New  oiition,  51. 

MORPHT*S  Games  of  01i6SB|  bsiBg 

the  Matches  and  best  Games  played  bf  tibs 
American  Champion,  with  explanatory  SDd 
analytical  Notes  by  J.  Lflwenthal.  Wbh 
short  Memoir  and  Portrait  of  Morphy.   5c. 


STAUNTON'S  Cliess-FlAysr's  HiMi4» 

book.  A  Popular  and  Scientific  Intip> 
dnction  to  the  Game,  with  numeroot  Dia- 
grams.   5f. 

-—  Obess  Praxis.  A  Sopplemeot  to  ths 
Chess-player's  Handbook.  Containing  dko 
most  important  modem  Improvemonts  ia 
the  Openings ;  Code  of  Chess  Laws ;  sad 
a  Selection  of  Morph/s  Games.  Annotalod. 
636  pages.    Diagrams.    5^ . 

—  Chess-Player's  CompaalOBa 
Comprising  a  Treatise  on  Odds,  AiJ^wlfell 
of  Match  Games,  indnding  the  TnaA 
Match  with  M.  St.  Amant,  and  a  Silsctioa 
of  Original  Problems.  Diagrams  aad  Go" 
loored  Frontispiece.    5X. 

— —  Chess  Tonmameikt  of  1M1« 
A  Collection  of  Games  played  at  this  osle> 
brated  assemblage.  With  Introdactfoa 
and  Notes.    Numerous  Diagnuas.    5s. 
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BOHN'S  CHEAP  SERIES. 

Price  I  J.  each. 

A  Series  of  Com/Uie  Stories  or  Essays^  mostly  reprinted  from   Vols,  in 

Bokns  Libraries f  and  neatly  bound  in  stijf  paper  cover ^  with 

cut  edffcs^  suitable  for  Railway  Reading, 


ASCHAM  (Kos«r). 
By  Prolessor  Mayor. 


8cholemaat«r. 


OARPEHTER  (Dr.  W.  B.).     Fbyel- 
ology  of  Tcmpentnce  and  Total  Abstinence. 


Encland  and  En( 

Chaiacteristics.    Lectures  on  the 
AbilitT,     Manners,     Truth,     Character, 
Wealth,  Religion.  &c.  &c. 

— •  N*tnr« :  An  Essay.  To  which  are 
added  Orations,  Lectures,  and  Addresses. 

—  R«IirM«ntAtiTe  Men :  Seven  Lee- 
t«res  on  Plato,  SwEOBNBoac,  Mon* 
TAicKK,  Shakkstkasb,  NAroLBON,  aod 
GomiK. 

— -  Twenty  BMays  on  Varions  Snb- 
iocts. 

The  Conduct  of  Life. 

FRANKLIN  (Benjamin).  Autobio- 
graphy.   Edited  by  J.  Sparks. 

HAWTHORNE  (Nathaniel).  Twice- 
told  Tales.    Two  Vols. 

—  Snow  Image,  and  Other  Tales. 

—  Scarlet  Letter. 

—  House  witb  the  Seven  Gables. 

Tk-aneformation  ;  or  ihe   Marble 

Fawn.    Two  Paru. 

HAZUTT  (W.).  Table-talk :  Essays 
on  Men  and  Manners.    Three  Parts. 

—  Plain  Speaker :  Opinions  on  Books, 
Men,  and  I^gs.    lliree  Parts. 

— —  Leeturea  on  the  English  Comic 
Writers. 

Leeturee  on  the  English  Poets. 

—  Lectures  on  the  Characters  of 
Shakespeare's  Plays. 

Lectures  on  the  Literature  of 

Ihe  Age  of  Elisabeth,  chiefly  Dramntic. 


IRVINO    (Washington).     Lives    of 

Successors  of  Mohammed. 

——  Lifto  of  Goldsmith. 

Sketch-book. 

Tales  of  a  Traveller 

^■^  Tour  on  the  Prairies 

— —  Conquests     of    Granada     and 

Spain.    Two  Parts. 

——  Lilb  and  Voyages  of  Columbus. 
Two  Parts. 

— -  Companions  of  Columbus :  Their 
Voyages  and  Discoveries. 

— —  Adventures  of  Captain  Bonne- 
ville in  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Far 
West. 

— —  Knickerbocker's  History  of  New 
York,  from  the  beginning  of  the  World  to 
the  End  of  the  Dutch  D)-nasty. 

— -  Tales  of  the  Alhambra. 

— -  Conquest  of  Florida  under  Her- 
nando de  Soto. 

^■^  Abbotsford  A  Newstead  Abbey. 

—  Salmagundi  ;  or,  The  Whim-Whams 
and  Opinions  of  Lalncklot  Langstafp, 
Esq. 

Braccbridge  Hall;  or.  The  Hu- 
mourists. 

— ~-  Astoria  ;  or,  Anecdotes  of  an  Enter- 
prise beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

—  WolfBTt's  Roost,  and  otlier  Tales. 


LAMB  (Charles). 
With  a  Portrait. 


Essays   of  Elia. 


— -  Last  Essays  of  Elia. 
—  Elians.    With  Memoir. 

MARRTAT  (Captain). 

the  Three  Cutters.     With 
the  Author. 


Pirata  and 
a  Memoir  of 


Bohn's  Select  Library  of  Standard  Works. 

Price  IS.  in  paper  covers,  and  is.  6d.  in  cloth. 

1.  Bacon's  Essays.    With  Introduction  and  Notes. 

2.  Lessing's  Laokoon.    BeasWs  Translation,  revised,  with  Intro- 

duction, Notes,  &c.,  by  Edward  Bdl,  M.A.    With  Frontispiece. 

3.  Dante's  Inferno.    Translated,  with  Notes,  by  Rev.  H.  F.  Cary. 

4.  Goethe's  Faust.    Part  I.    Translated,  with  Introduction,  by 

Anna  Swanwick. 

5.  Goethe's  Boyhood.    Being   Part    I.   of  the  Autobiography. 

Trazislated  by  J.  Oxenford. 

6.  Schiller's  Mary  Stuart  and  The  Maid  of  Orleans.  Trans- 

lated by  J.  Mellish  and  Anna  Swanwick. 

7.  The  Queen's  English.    By  the  late  Dean  Alford. 

8.  Life  and  Labours  of  the  late  Thomas  Brassey.     By  Sir 

A.  Helps,  K.C.B. 

9.  Plato's  Dialogues  :  The  Apology—Crito— Phaedo—Protagoras. 

With  Introductions. 

10.  MoLiiiRE's  Plays:  The  Miser— Tartuffe— The  Shopkeeper  turned 

Gentleman.    Translated  by  C.  H.  Walt,  M.  A.    With  brief  Memoir. 

11.  Goethe's  Reineke  Fox,  in  English  Hexameters.    By  A.  Rogers. 

12.  Oliver  Goldsmith's  Plays. 

13.  Lessing's  \  lays  :  Nathan  the  Wise— Minna  von  Bamhehn. 

14.  Plautus's  Comedies:  Trinummus  — Menaechmi— Aulularia— 

Captivi. 

15.  Waterloo  Days.    By  C.  A.  Eaton.    With  Preface  and  Notes  by 

Edward  Bell. 

16.  Demosthenes— On   the   Crown.     Translated   by   C.    Rann 

Kennedy. 

17.  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield. 

18.  Oliver  Cromwell.    By  Dr.  Reinhold  Pauli. 

19.  The  Perfect  Life.    By  Dr.  Channing.    Edited  by  his  nephew, 

Rev.  W.  H.  Channing. 

20.  Ladies  in  Parliament,  Horace  at  Athens,  and  other  pieces, 

by  Sir  George  Otto  Trevelyan,  Bart. 

21.  Defoe's  The  Plague  in  London. 

22.  Irving's  Life  of  Mahomet. 

23.  Horace's  Odes,  by  various  hands.  [Ou/  of  Print. 

24.  Burke's  Essay  on  *The  Sublime  and  Beautiful.' 

25.  Hauff's  Caravan. 

26.  Sheridan's  Plays. 

27.  Dante's  Purgatorio.    Translated  by  Cary. 
28.*Harvey's  Treatise  on  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood. 

29.  Cicero's  Friendship  and  Old  Age. 

30.  Dante's  Paradiso.    Translated  by  Cary. 

31.  Chronicle  of  Henry  VIII.    Translated  by  Major  M.  A.  S. 

Hume. 

32.  Burke's  Reflixtions  on  the  French  Revolution. 


The  only  authorized  and  complete  'Webster.* 
WEBSTER'S   INTERNATIONAL  DICTIONARY. 


An  entirely  New  Edition^  thoroughly  Revised^  considerably  Enlarged^ 

and  reset  in  New  Type. 

Medium  \to,  2\\Z pages ^  3 500  illustrations. 

Prices:  Cloth,  £x  zzs.  6(1.;  half-calf,  £2  2s.;  half-russia,  £2  5s.; 
calf,  £2  8s.     Also  in  a  vols,  cloth,  £z  14s. 

In  addition  to  the  Dictionary  of  Words,  with  their  pronunciation,  ety- 
mology, alternative  spellings,  and  various  meanings,  illustrated  by  quotations 
and  numerous  woodcuts,  there  are  several  valuable  appendices,  comprising  a 
Pronouncing  Gazetteer  of  the  World ;  Vocabularies  of  Scripture,  Greek,  Latin, 
and  English  Proper  Names ;  a  Dictionary  of  the  noted  Names  of  Fiction ;  a 
Brie!  History  of  the  English  Language  ;  a  Dictionary  of  Foreign  Quotations, 
Words,  Phrases,  Proverbs,  &c.  ;  a  Biographical  Dictionary  with  10,000 
Names,  &c. 

.  This  last  revision,  comprising  and  superseding  the  issue?  of  1847,  1864, 
and  18S0,  is  by  far  the  most  complete  that  the  Work  has  undergone  during 
the  sixty-two  years  that  it  has  been  before  ^he  j)ublic.  Evei}^  page  has  been 
treated  as  if  the  book  were  now  published  for  the  first  time. 


SOME  PRESS  OPINIONS  ON  THE  NEW  EDITION. 

*  We  believe  that,  all  things  considered,  this  will  be  found  to  be  the  best 
existing  English  dictionary  in  one  volume.  We  do  not  know  of  any  work 
similar  in  size  and  price  which  can  approach  it  in  completeness  of  vocabulary,' 
variety  of  information,  and  general  usefulness.* — Guardian, 

*The  most  comprehensive  and  the  most  useful  of  its  kind.' — National 
Observer, 

*A  magnificent  edition  of  Webster's  immortal  Dictionar)-.*  —  Daily 
Telegraph. 

'  A  thoroughly  practical  and  useful  dictionary.' — Standard, 

•A  special  feature  of  the  present  book  is  the  lavish  use  of  engravings, 
which  at  once  illustrate  the  verbal  explanations  of  technical  and  scientific 
terms,  and  permit  them  to  remain  readably  brief.  It  may  be  enough  to  refer 
to  the  article  on  **  Cross."  By  the  use  of  the  little  numbered  diagrams  we  are 
spared  what  would  have  become  a  treatise,  and  not  a  very  clear  one.  .  .  . 
We  recommend  the  new  Webster  to  every  man  of  business,  every  father  of  a 
family,  tvery  teacher,  and  almost  every  student — to  everybody,  in  fact,  who  is 
likely  to  be  posed  at  an  unfamiliar  or  half-understood  word  or  phrase.' — 
Si,  fames' s  Gaulle, 

Prospectuses^  with  Specimen  PageSy  on  application, 
London :  GEORGE  BELL  &  SONS,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden. 
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